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PARIS  AND  ITS  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  REPUBLIC. 

BY    AN   EYE-WITNESS. 

Rev.  Sir, — I  readily  comply  with  your  request  tiiat  I  should 
furnish  you  with  some  succinct  account  of  my  visit  to  Paris 
and  its  schools  under  the  Republic.  As  soon  as  the  great 
popular  outbreak  of  February  last  had  been  announced,  I  de- 
termined to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  making  a  personal 
inquiry  into  the  moral  causes  to  which  it  might  be  referred.  I 
wished  to  learn  from  actual  observation  how  far  that  admoni- 
tory movement  was  due  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  mere 
state  education,  carried  on  apart  from  all  religious  control,  and 
often  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  church  of  the  land ;  and  how 
far  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  her  despotical  demands,  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  schism  between  church  and  state  in  education  ? 
Subordinately  to  this  inquiry,  I  was  anxious  to  learn  what  edu- 
cation (if  any)  the  young  men  had  received  who  enrolled  them- 
selves in  such  vast  numbers  in  the  "  Garde  Mobile,^'  when  that 
corps  w^s  first  formed,  and  who  seemed,  at  the  most  critical 

Fieriod  of  human  life,  to  have  so  little  regard  for  their  own 
ives  and  the  lives  of  others,  and  such  an  utter  absence  of 
all  dread  of  blood-guiltiness ;  and  what  schools  (if  any)  had 
received  the  strangely  wicked,  the  almost  diabolical,  lads  who 
are  known  by  the  name  of  "  Gamins  de  Paris.''''  This  point  I 
wanted  to  know,  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  organiza- 
tion and  extension  of  Ragged  Schools  in  our  own  country.  It 
seemed  also  desirable  that  one  should  make  oneself  acquainted 
with  the  works  on  Method  and  Paedagogy,  recently  published 
in  France,  and  with  the  expedients  of  instruction  adopted  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  especially  text-books,  maps, 
diagrams,  &c.  In  these  it  might  be  expected  that  the  national 
ingenuity  would  find  ample  scope,  and  I  hoped  to  derive  many 
useful  hints  from  them  for  the  improvement  of  elementary  edu- 
cation at  home. 

It  appeared  also  important  that  the  English  public,  at  a  time 
when  their  attention  is  so  strongly  directed  to  the  whole  subject 
of  education,  should  receive  some  fresh  information  couce^wvxi^ 
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the  normal  colleges  of  their  neighbours ;  and  I  proposed  to 
myself  questions  on  various  subjects  which  I  intended  to  pro- 
pound to  the  managers  of  those  institutions  with  whom  I  might 
come  in  contact,  and  of  which  the  following  queries  relative  to 
arithmetic  and  mathematics  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : — 

Upon  what  system  is  arithmetic  taught  ? 

Do  you  teach  mental  arithmetic ! 

Are  you   acquainted  with   Pestalozzi's  method  of  teaching 
mental  arithmetic. 

To  what  extent  do  you  teach  algebra  ?     What  is  your  text- 
book on  this  subject  ? 

In  your  course  of  mechanics  do  you  employ  the  principle  of 
work  ? 

What  proof  do  you  give  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  ? 

What  course  of  demonstrative  geometry  do  you  give  ?     Do 
you  adopt  any  part  of  Euclid's  course  ? 

Are  any  of  your  students  taught  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus  f 

What  is  your  text-book  on  physical  geography  ? 

Does  chemistry  form  a  part  of  your  course  of  instruction  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  your  course  on  natural  philosophy  ? 

Do  you  teach  the  principles  of  mathematical  perspective,  in 
connexion  with  your  course  of  model  drawing? 

Do  you  give  any  instruction  in  descriptive  geometry  ?     If  so, 
what  is  your  text-book  ? 

Do  you  teach  isometrical  perspective  ?     If  so,  what  is  your 
text-book  ? 

What  kind  of  instruction  do  you  give  on  mechanism  ?     Do 
you  teach  from  models  or  drawings? 

In  what  manner  do  you  give  your  mathematical  lessons — 
whether  in  the  form  of  lectures  or  individual  instruction  ? 

According  to  this  plan,  I  set  out  from  London  to  Dover,  by 
the  mail  train.  On  reaching  that  ancient  town,  the  Brundusium 
of  English  travellers,  I  found  that  the  mail  steam-packet 
about  to  sail  to  Boulogne  was  lying  in  the  roads,  and  that  we 
could  only  reach  her  by  going  in  a  wherry  boat  from  the  shore. 
After  a  rapid  run  through  the  town,  about  twelve  of  us  found 
ourselves  in  a  strong  boat  which  rested  on  the  shingle,  while 
four  oarsmen  and  a  steersman  took  their  places  "  fore  and  aft/' 
On  a  given  signal  a  number  of  their  companions  pushed  the 
boat  into  the  surf,  and  after  two  or  three  plunges,  which  covered 
us  with  spray,  we  were  rapidly  moving  towards  the  packet.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  sailors  are  superstitious.  The  black 
night,  the  boiling  waters,  the  phosphoric  light  that  seemed  to 
glance  from  the  oars ;  the  distant  and  spectral  shape  of  the 
steam-boat — all  roused  the  imagination.  The  crested  waves 
looked  every  now  and  then  like  the  countenances  of  friends  in 
distress.     We  were  soon  safe  on  board  the  steamboat ;  and  the 
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lights  of  Dover  harbour  were  soon  lost  in  the  distance.  On 
nearing,  however,  the  French  coast,  we  were  often  compelled  to 
move  at  half-speed ;  the  night  was  dark ;  the  lights  at  Cape 
Gris-nez  obscured  by  mist.  When  at  last  we  reached  Boulogne 
it  was  impossible  to  enter  the  harbour ;  the  water  was  too  low. 
Again  the  small  boats  were  in  requisition,  and  such  was  the  in- 
convenience we  suffered  before  we  finally  arrived  at  the  town, 
that  we  were  not  surprised  to  have  it  whispered  that  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde  s  Post-office  mission  to  Paris  would 
probably  end  in  the  selection  of  Calais  as  the  chief  point  of 
embarkation  for  the  mails  from  France  to  England. 

So  now  we  were  in  the  land  of  equality,  liberty,  and  frater- 
nity. These  high-sounding  names  did  not  appear  to  have  given 
a  dinner  to  the  Boulogne  '^  touters/'  as  they  are  called.  The 
poor  fellows  looked  lean  and  hungry,  and  plied  their  office 
{ventre  magistro)  with  the  energy  of  desperation.  The  republic 
seems  to  have  overtaken  the  bureau  of  the  customs  unawares. 
Our  provisional  passports  yet  bore  the  ill-concealed  words 
**  Royaume  de  France."  Your  old  acquaintances  at  the  Mes- 
sageries  Royales  had  hastily  rubbed  out  Roy  and  with  N — 
had  turned  the  word  into  N — ales ;  but  the  old  Roy  evidently 
had  the  best  of  it,  and  was  quite  ready  to  be  rubbed  in  again. 
We  have  found,  as  yet,  little  sympathy  with  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  bourgeois  are  evidently  aristocrats  in  their  views, 
and  show  no  reluctance  in  avowing  it. 

Staying  only  a  few  hours  at  Boulogne,  we  set  «out  for  the 
ancient,  dirty,  Abbeville.  The  inhabitants  were  formerly 
rivals  of  Amiens.  The  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  latter  city 
built  a  sumptuous  cathedral ;  so  the  merchants,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  of  the  other,  erected  an  overgrown  nave  to  their  col- 
legiate church.  The  west  front,  in  the  gorgeous  flamboyant 
style,  is  majestic  and  impressive,  though  in  bad  repair ;  the 
interior  looks  stilted  and  too  high  for  its  breadth.  It  was  pain- 
ful and  humiliating  to  see  the  glorious  Gothic  of  the  mediaeval 
builders  bedizened  with  the  tawdry  trumpery  of  modern  Ro- 
manism. Is  not  this  part  of  the  explanation  of  French  infi- 
delity ?  Is  the  sarcastic  and  gainsaying  generation  which  now 
rules  France  to  be  made  religious  and  reverential  by  penny 
candles  and  lace  veils  placed  on  images  which  consist  only  of  a 
gilded  head  and  arm,  the  parts  concealed  by  drapery  being 
sticks  of  rude  wood  ?  '*  Desinit  in  piscem.^  Is  there  any  ap- 
peal in  all  this  to  the  understanding  and  the  conscience  ?  Is 
there  not  rather  something  against  which  the  common  sense 
revolts,  and  do  we  find  in  the  worship  anything  else  to  bring  it 
back  to  obedience?  Must  not  intelligent  men  think  that  all 
this  is  designed  merely  to  charm  the  vulgar,  and  that,  as  they 
are  not  vulgar,  they  do  not  intend  to  be  charmed  ? 

While  I  was  thus  musing  and  hoping  that  at  some  futuire 
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time  the  taste,  if  not  the  religion,  of  the  French  clergy  and 
people  would  lead  them  to  restore  their  churches  and  improve 
their  form  of  worship,  the  loud  clatter  of  a  hundred  sabots, 
or  wooden  shoes,  announced  the  arrival  of  a  large  elementary 
school  at  the  church.  In  they  poured,  looking  just "  like  other 
people's  children  " — bright-eyed,  rude,  and  boisterous — dipping 
their  fingers  in  the  holy  water,  without  pronouncing  a  prayer  or 
realizing  a  lustration,  and  marching  by  twos,  threes,  and  fours, 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  northern  aisle  of  the  church,  where  a 
priest  began  to  confess  them  one  by  one.  I  was  deeply  grieved 
to  find  them  set,  apparently  to  contemplate  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  while  they  awaited  their  turn,  and  to  adore 
there  three  statues  of  her;  one  bearing  the  painful  title  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  and  another  that  De  Bon  Secours. 
What  was  the  idea  presented  to  the  minds  of  these  poor  chil- 
dren by  the  gaudy  decorations  and  multiplied  statues  of  this 
altar?  What,  by  these  fearful  inscriptions?  What  is  the 
natural  reaction  of  such  superstition  ?     Is  it  not  Deism  ? 

On  leaving  the  collegiate  church,  we  followed  the  sound  of 
a  deep-toned  bell,  and  soon  perceived  a  church  still  more 
ancient,  which  was  dimly  lighted.  Entering,  we  found  a  con- 
siderable congregation,  of  women  exclusively.  I  did  not  see  a 
single  man,  except  the  officers  of  the  church.  A  number  of 
female  children  were  present,  and  sang  at  the  close  of  the 
service  with  much  sweetness  and  devotion.  One  hoped  that 
these  were  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  town,  on  whom  so 
much  depends  the  tone  and  character  of  childhood.  The  rare 
lamps,  glimmering  amidst  the  long  aisles  and  lofty  arches  of 
the  old  edifice ;  the  simple  dresses  of  the  country  women  at 
prayer,  as  the  light  fell  on  them  ;  the  reverential  tones  of  the 
officiating  clergyman;  all  combined  to  form  a  scene  which  will 
never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  I  offered  an  earnest  prayer 
to  God  that  he  would  in  his  mercy  regenerate  the  Gallican 
Church  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  O  that  the  ultramon- 
tane novelties  which  now  depress  and  dishonour  it  were  thrown 
aside,  and  that  it  might  assume  again  the  beautiful  garments 
which  it  wore  in  the  days  of  Irenaeus,  Germanus,  Hilary,  and 
their  venerable  compeers. 

On  reaching  Amiens,  our  first  visit  was  to  the  Cathedral. 
When  the  Dom  of  Cologne  is  completed,  it  will  be,  in  many 
respects,  a  large  edition  of  this  magnificent  pile.  It  is  sad- 
dening to  observe  how  much  it  is  disfigured  by  the  wretched 
style  of  ornament  which  prevailed  during  the  last  century. 
The  exquisite  stalls,  with  their  canopies  and  tracery,  in  the 
purest  manner  of  the  thirteenth  century — the  labour  of  love  of 
some  gifted  carver — make  the  absurdity  of  the  high  altar  and 
its  appurtenances  only  the  more  glaring  and  ridiculous.  Enor- 
mous rays  of  glory  in  wood  and  plaster — clouds  in  solid  stucco, 
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fastened  on  to  the  richly  clustered  columns  of  the  original 
building,  so  as  to  conceal  their  proportions — saints  in  exagge- 
rated postures  and  violent  action,  suitable  rather  to  the  tableau 
of  a  pantomime  than  the  decorations  of  a  church,  where  every- 
thing should  breathe  the  spirit  of  gravity  and  repose — seem  to 
express,  as  far  as  rude  materials  can,  the  decay  of  all  true 
church-feeling  in  the  country.  If  opinions  are  ever  written  on 
wood  and  marble — if  it  be  true,  that  the  national  religion  more 
or  less  embodies  itself  in  the  shapes  of  religious  edifices — one 
would  be  tempted  to  surmise,  from  the  interior  of  Amiens  Ca- 
thedral, that  the  Church  of  France  was  endeavouring  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  real  devotion  by  theatrical  glare  and 
excitement.  And  yet  this  tendency  is  seen  less  offensively  here 
than  in  many  French  churches.  Has  this  unhealthy  tone  any 
part  in  producing  the  spirit  of  change  and  revolution?  or,  if 
not,  does  it  form  any  moral  check  to  that  spirit?  In  days 
of  trouble,  and  rebuke,  and  blasphemy,  does  the  Church  stand 
forth  as  the  uncompromising  example  of  constancy,  staid ness, 
and  obedience?  To  this  question,  every  reflecting  Frenchman 
would  answer,  No :  it  swims  with  the  stream  ;  it  blesses  every 
succeeding  form  of  government,  and  every  mutable  constitu- 
tion ;  while  it  has  an  arrihre  pensee  that  must  eventually  embar- 
rass them  all.  The  Church  is  denationalized,  because  she  is 
ultramontane.  She  opposes  herself  to  the  existing  government, 
that  she  may  gain  by  its  fears.  All  this  begets  and  fosters  a 
temper  which  is  unfavourable  to  quiet  and  unobtrusive  piety. 
It  brings  in  novel  religious  orders,  novel  services.  It  fills  the 
churches  with  tinsel  and  trumpery  ;  so  that  one  constantly  sees, 
heaped  in  the  corners,  defunct  scenery  and  ''properties''  enough 
to  stock  a  playhouse.  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  triumph  or 
sarcasm  I  say  this ;  it  is  to  show  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
part  of  the  moral  anatomy  of  the  revolutionary  state  of  the 
country. 

Our  guide,  on  leaving  the  church  and  conducting  us  through 
several  squares,  informed  us  that  one  was  built  upon  the  site 
of  a  convent.  In  like  manner,  the  public  libraries  and  museums 
of  France  are  frequently  collected  in  the  halls  and  refectories 
of  convents.  It  may  be  that  the  nation  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  reaction  which  the  wholesale  dissolution  of  those 
vast  institutions  must  have  caused.  Sixty  years  after  a  similar 
change  had  taken  place  in  England,  our  forefathers  were 
gathering  up  their  energies  for  the  fearful  contest  which  ended 
in  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles  the  First.  Many  a  voice, 
that  now  cries  "  Panem  et  circenses^''  would  have  been  hushed 
in  the  deep  gloom  of  those  cloistered  abodes.  There  is  nothing 
now  but  the  sword  to  repress  the  energy  of  the  wild  youth  of 
France.  There  is  not  enough  of  manufactures,  and  still  less  of 
colonization. 
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But  I  must  not  indulge  any  longer  in  these  desultory  reflec- 
tions ;  for  we  have  arrived  at  the  gate  of  a  simple  institution — 
the  Primary  School  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine. 
The  door  is  opened  hy  one  of  the  brethren,  a  grave  and  thought- 
ful man ;  and  we  find  four  rooms  within  appropriated  to  ele- 
mentary instruction. 

The  first  is  about  twenty-five  feet  square,  and  contains  no- 
thing but  rows  of  desks  and  forms  placed  opposite  to  each 
other ;  a  chair,  raised  on  a  platform,  for  the  master ;  a  large 
black  board,  which  seemed  well  used  ;  a  portrait  of  a  venerable 
personage,  who,  as  we  were  informed,  was  the  founder  of  the 
order  ;*  some  passages  of  Scripture,  on  framed  sheets  of  paper, 
relating  chiefly  to  moral  duties  ;  and  four  or  five  admonitions, 
of  which  the  lollowing  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen : — 

"  Go  home  from  school  to  your  house  without  stopping  in  the  streets, 
modestly,  {modestement,)  that  is  to  i^y,  without  shouting  or  offending  any 
one.  On  the  contrary,  if  one  molest  or  offend  you,  endure  it  for  the  love  of 
Jbsus  Christ,  and  say  within  yourselves, — May  God  give  you  grace  to 
repent,  and  pardon  you  as  I  pardon  you.    CeUbriU," 

On  my  asking  our  conductor  if  the  Christian  religion  was 
prominently  taught  in  his  schools,  his  face  lighted  up  with 
interest,  and  he  immediately  replied,  "  It  is  the  very  first  and 
foremost  thing  that  we  diligently  inculcate ;"  and  introduced 
me  to  a  second  apartment,  where  the  same  order  of  the  benches 
and  desks  was  observed,  and  some  pictures,  taken  from  Scrip- 
ture and  natural  history,  &c.,  were  on  the  walls.  Here  again 
was  the  portrait  of  De  la  Salle.  The  third  chamber  was  still 
better  supplied  with  apparatus,  and  the  fourth  contained  a  fair 
collection  of  prints  illustrating  the  orders  of  architecture,  some 
designs  for  linear  drawing,  &c.,  &c.,  and — what  I  confess  grieved 
me  deeply — an  altar  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  decorated  with  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  the  simple  gifts  of  the  children.  In  spite  of 
my  respect  and  affection  for  these  self-denying  and  estimable 
men — who  give  themselves  up,  heart  and  soul,  to  teach  the 
poor — I  could  not  but  say  within  myself: — "  In  these  fables  of 
the  assumption,  in  the  unaue  honours  paid  to  the  Virgin,  is  the 
beginning  of  sorrows."  In  the  school  is  laid  the  foundation  of 
future  infidelity.  Why  are  not  these  children  taught  to  honour 
first  and  chie^st,  as  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand,  as  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  sole  and  only  mediator.  Him  who  said, 

"  SUFFER  THE  LITTLE  CHILDREN  TO  COME  UNTO  ME  AND  FOR- 
BID THEM  NOT."  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  why  do 
you  obscure  it  with  the  dogma  of  Mariolatry  ? 

Before  leaving  the  Christian  Brethren,  I  asked  them  how  it 
was  that  their  instruction  was  so  much  lost  upon  the  bad  boys 


*  De  la  SaUe,  whose  biography  wiU  be  found  in  No.  1  (Jan.  1847)  of  this  publication. 
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of  the  large  towns,  masy  of  whom  they  had  probably  educated 
in  their  schools.  The  brethren  stated  that  the  influence  exer- 
cised upon  the  yet  unformed  minds  of  the  youths  in  the  manu- 
factories and  workshops  was  most  deleterious ;  that  it  was 
there  they  learned  vice  and  crime.  To  obviate  the  social  and 
moral  mischiefs  into  which  they  fell  on  leaving  schooli  and  to 
sustain  their  Christian  principle  at  that  most  critical  period  of 
life — the  period  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years — these  good  men 
had  formed  evening  schools,  in  which  they  gave,  as  I  under- 
stood, gratuitous  instruction,  adding  thereto  godly  advice  and 
admonition. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  worthy  Brothers,  and  trusting  that  the 
Church  schoolmasters  of  England  would  more  than  emulate 
them  in  painstaking  industry  and  love  of  poor  children,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Departmental  Normal  School,  which  is  delight- 
fully situate  in  the  Boulevards  of  the  city. 

The  building  was  not  originally  erected  for  its  present  pur- 
pose. It  is  to  a  certain  extent  provisional  in  its  arrangements. 
The  apartments  of  the  resident  director  are  small  and  incommo- 
dious. The  refectory  of  the  students  is  mean  and  ill-ventilated. 
They  all  sleep  in  one  long  room,  without  even  a  curtain  to 
separate  the  beds,  which  are  inconveniently  crowded. 

The  young  men,  to  whom  we  were  introduced  by  the  resident 
director,  who  was  very  polite  and  obliging,  were  modest  and 
well-behaved.  One  large  class  was  studying  vocal  music,  under 
a  master,  who  kept  up  the  voices  by  the  sound  of  a  violin. 
Another  class  was  occupied  in  writing  some  exercises  on  geo- 
graphy. The  walls  of  the  principal  class-room  were  profusely 
adorned  with  geometrical  diagrams,  very  neatly  and  boldly 
painted  on  the  plaster ;  and  in  an  adjoining  apartment  were  two 
maps,  similarly  drawn,  one  of  France  and  one  of  Europe,  which 
were  nothing  to  boast  of.  Amidst  these  geometrical  figures 
was  a  crucifix,  with  a  faded  wreath  of  immortelle  over  it,  and 
covered  with  dust.  I  am,  perhaps,  too  prone  to  aesthetics, 
and  draw  a  conclusion  concerning  the  religious  tone  of  the 
establishment  from  what  many  would  call  a  trifling  circum- 
stance ;  but  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country  this  fact  did  not  im- 
press me  favourably.  It  was  very  different  from  the  little  altar 
of  the  Christian  Brothers, 

On  further  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  year  which  is  about  to 
close  had  been  very  disadvantageous  to  public  instruction.  The 
excessive  agitation  which  had  reigned  throughout  the  country, 
and  filled  so  many  hearts  with  dismay,  had  left  no  time  to  the 
authorities  and  to  the  fathers  of  families  to  exercise  the  influ- 
ence which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  education. 
The  schoolmaster  had  been  turned  aside  from  his  work  by  the 
distractions  of  the  times,  and  in  some  instances  had  been  en- 
jgaged  in  that  silliest  of  all  silly  occupations,  the  planting  of 
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rootless  sprigs  of  the  upstart  poplar,  and  calliug  them  trees  of 
liberty ;  while  his  pupils  were  helping  to  augment  the  general 
confusion. 

This  remark  is  chiefly  true  of  the  higher  schools*  of  the 
country.  The  commercial  schools  have  likewise  suffered  ;  and 
those  for  the  poor  and  for  infants,  though  of  course  in  a  less 
degree.  In  most  of  the  departments  the  higher  committees 
have  ceased  altogether  to  exercise  any  official  functions,  and 
the  local  committees,  as  a  natural  consequence,  have  remained 
inactive. 

From  what  I  can  learn,  the  masters  and  pupils  of  the  primary 
normal  schools  have  been  an  honourable  exception  to  the  agita- 
tion around  them,  and  have  calmly  pursued  their  daily  tasks. 
The  public  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  session  have  been 
more  satisfactory  than  usual.  To  these  days  of  tumultuous 
effervescence  they  have  felt  that  there  was  an  on-coming  to- 
morrow;  and  while  they  have  satisfied  their  consciences  by  a 
close  attention  to  their  duties,  they  have  been  prepared  for 
whatever  might  befall  them. 

In  an  ante-chamber  of  the  normal  school  at  Amiens  is  a 
small  collection  of  materials  for  chemical  lectures,  and  some 
simple  machines  illustrative  of  mechanics  and  astronomy.  The 
globes  were  very  inferior  to  those  usually  sold  at  the  depository 
of  the  National  Society  in  London. 

On  inquiring  what  text-books  were  used  in  the  primary  and 
normal  schools  of  France,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  long 
list  authorized  by  the  University,  and  almost  as  extensive  and 
multifarious  as  that  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  in  England.  It  may  be  reduced 
under  the  general  divisions  of — I  take  them  as  they  are  given 
in  the  official  list — paedagogy,  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  literature,  geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  land-surveying,  linear  design,  physical 
sciences,  natural  history,  agriculture,  astronomy,  singing  and 
music,  living  languages,  various  works  on  the  construction  of 
school  buildings,  management  of  committees,  &c.,  old  works  (in 
which  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Sacy,  is  mentioned 
without  distinction  of  type  or  otherwise  in  the  midst  of  a  class 
which  comprises  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  and  the  select 
works  of  Voltaire),  works  specially  designed  for  "  Salles 
d^Asile/'  ditto  for  Protestant  schools,  and  ditto  for  Jewish 
schools. 

Before  commencing  the  analysis  of  this  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, in  connexion  with  my  visits  to  the  normal  schools,  I  can- 
not forbear  to  offer  some  practical  observations  which  it  appears 
to  suggest. 

Much  of  the  wild  and  restless  spirit  of  modern  France  is  to 

*  Enseignement  sup^rieur. 
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be  attributed  to  tbe  want  of  a  reverential  attachment  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  containing  a  complete  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God.  Tbe  Church  of  France,  now  thoroughly  Romanized, 
both  as  to  its  theology  and  its  politics,  combines  with  the  par- 
tizans  of  infidelity  in  disparaging  the  Bible.  With  the  former 
it  is  not  the  rule  of  faith,  and  therefore  with  the  latter  not  the 
rule  of  conduct.  The  French  theologians  quote  the  Bible  as  a 
book  with  which  the  people  are  not  familiar,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  usual  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  they 
practically  debar  their  flocks  from  reading  and  understanding 
the  inspired  records.  The  poor  priest  at  Birmingham,  who 
lately  took  the  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
tongs  and  burnt  it,  committed  a  political  fault  relatively  to 
England,  but  not  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  at  large  to 
which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  belong.  It  may  be  replied  that 
the  Puritans  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  just  as  revolu- 
tionary, with  the  Bible  in  the  holster  of  their  pistols.  This 
surely  is  not  a  fair  objection.  Are  not  the  cases  essentially 
different  ? 

This  want  of  reverence  for  the  Bible  is  partly  the  cause  and 
partly  the  effect,  of  the  manner  in  which  foreign  commentators 
have  dealt  with  its  awful  contents.  They  have  examined, 
quoted,  and  criticized  them,  not  like  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  said,  "  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
MOUTH  OF  EsAiAs,  THE  PROPHET,^'  but  as  mere  human  com- 
positions. They  have  dilated  on  the  close  logic  of  one  part,  and 
the  brilliant  rhetoric  of  another,  until  the  reader  has  quite  lost 
sight  of  their  solemn  issues.  The  Germans  are  foremost  in  this 
dangerous  occupation.  We  find  some  of  their  English  imitators 
divaricating,  to  use  a  term  of  their  own,  between  the  word  of 
God  and  the  word  of  man  in  the  New  Testament.  They  ex- 
plain away  much,  not  to  say  all,  to  which  the  human  mind 
most  clings  in  hours  of  trial  and  peril,  as  mere  anthropomor- 
phisms. That  ver}'  temptation  of  Adam,  which  brought  death 
into  the  world,  becomes,  in  their  bold  and  sacrilegious  hands, 
nothing  but  a  myth.  The  natural  consequence  of  all  this  is, 
that,  in  France,  the  Bible  is  viewed  as  a  collection  of  grand 
efforts  of  human  genius,  and  nothing  more.  As  a  Frenchman 
once  said  to  a  friend  of  my  own,  "  Ah !  this  Saint  Paul,  this 
great  St.  Paul,  I  think  he  was  on  the  whole  superior  to  Jean 
Jacques."  And  when  Frenchmen  imagine  that  they  have 
achieved  any  discovery  by  brilliant  efforts  of  genius,  they  call 
it  "  a  revelation .''  I  have  before  me  an  Almanack,  entitled 
"  La  Lunette  des  Donjon  de  Vincennes  ;  Almanach  Demo- 
CRATiQUE  BT  SociAL  DE  l'Ami  du  Petjple,  pour  1849,  par  F.  V. 
Raspail,  Representant  du  Peuple."  This  abominable  man 
is  one  of  the  apostles  of  modern  Socialism,  and  is  confined  as  a 
public  pest  in  the  fortification  of  Vincennes.  Compromised  in  the 
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outbreak  of  selfish  fanaticism,  which  had,  in  June  last,  well- 
nigh  buried  the  last  relics  of  liberty  in  France  beneath  the  very 
monuments  which  she  had  raised  to  the  memory  of  her  liberals,* 
this  Raspail  was  committed  to  prison.  It  does  not  appear  that 
in  bonds  he  has  learnt  wisdom.  A  story  is  current  in  Paris, 
at  once  significant  of  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  madness 
of  the  democrat.  It  is  said  t|iat  recently,  while  shaving,  he 
turned  to  his  attendants,  and  declared  that  his  physiognomy 
was  like  that  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer.  The  motto  of  his  Al- 
manack, which  is  prominent  in  nearly  every  bookseller's  window 
of  Paris,  is,  '*  Le  Socialisme,  c'est  l'Evangile.  Y  Croyez 
vous  ?  "  And  his  infatuated  disciples  (females  !)  are  about  to 
celebrate  the  holy  season  of  Christmas  by  a  banquet  to  "  Jesus, 
the  first  Socialist."t 

I  trust  that  the  schoolmasters  of  England  will  take  warning 
by  the  awful  example  of  these  fanatics.  There  is  a  danger 
lest  the  Holy  Bible  should  be  treated  with  irreverence  in 
elementary  schools.  Let  our  teachers  show,  even  while  they 
turn  over  its  leaves,  that  it  is  to  them  a  sacred  volume,  the  very 
syllables  of  which  are  like  the  consecrated  censers  of  the 
sanctuary. 

Allow  me  to  offer  another  reflection,  which  helps  me  in  solv- 
ing the  enigma  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  France.  The 
general  neglect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  closely  connected 
with  the  absence  of  all  family  life.  When  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can visited  England,  and  wandered  among  our  ten  thousand 
families,  he  said,  everywhere  murmuring  within  himself,  Land 
OF  Homes,  Land  of  Homes.  Prague  and  Vienna  are  cities  of 
Folks-gartens.X  Paris  is  a  city  of  theatres,  estaminets,  cafes, 
boulevards,  but  not,  distinctly  and  prominently,  of  Homes. 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  new  President  of  the  Republic,  tells  us 
that  the  basis  of  society  is  to  be  found  in  religion,  the  family, 
and  property.     But  rehgion  must  Wess  the  family,  and  sanctify 


*  The  central  citadel  of  the  insurgents  of  June  was  the  Pantheon,  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  men  of  France,  which  yet  bears  upon  its  portico  the  marks 
of  the  sanguinary  conflict  carried  on  before  and  within  its  walls.  The  enormous 
bars  of  its  iron  railing  are  twisted  and  broken  by  the  cannon,  as  though  by  the 
hand  of  a  giant. 

f  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  same  popular  manual.  I  will  not 
translate  it: — Having  occasion  to  defend  his  system  against  the  charge  of  Utopism, 
he  proceeds  to  define  the  term,  *'Utopie  est  le  titre  d'un  ouvrage  que  Thomas 
Morus,  grand  chancelier  d'Angleterre,  publia  au  commencement  du  seizieme  siecle, 
sur  un  plan  nouveau  du  gouvernement.  *  *  *  *  Qn  Tecouta,  mais  en  1535 
il  eut  la  tete  tranchee.  On  ne  traita  pas  autrement  Jesus  Christ,  le  plus  grand  et 
le  plus  tendre  des  Utopistes  du  monde ;  et  sUl  revenait  sur  la  terre,  je  pense  qu*au- 
jourdhui  on  ne  le  traiterait  pas  mieux ;  ne  yoyez  vous  pas  ceux  qui  osent  se  dire 
ses  pontifes  appeler  d'infames  leur  freres,  qui  prechent  la  liberte,  I'egalite,  et  la  fra- 
ternite,  Sainte  Trinite,  ^vang^lique,  et  ceux  qui  auraient  Faudace  qu'ont  eu  Iqs 
Ap6tres  de  conseiller  la  vie  en  communaut^.'' 

X  Public  gardens  for  the  people. 
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property,  or  society  is  convulsed.  Property  in  Paris  is  felt  by 
the  poor  to  be  an  insult,  because  it  is  not  sanctified.  Now  the 
Komish  Church  is  practically  unfavourable  to  the  first  element 
of  the  religion  of  the  family,  I  mean  family  prayer.  The 
members  of  a  pious  Roman  Catholic  family  may  go  occasionally 
to  church,  but  not  as  a  family.  For  myself,  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  family  prayer  as  the  first  and  highest  element  of  the  life  of 
the  family.  The  late  Henry  Thornton  has  always  appeared  to 
me  a  great  political  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  devout  and  in- 
telligent Christian,  in  having  laboured  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully in  promoting  the  social  worship  of  Christian  households. 
Daily  service  in  church  may  be  a  blessing  to  single  men  and  sin- 
gle women — to  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  entangled  bu- 
siness of  the  world ;  or  to  those  who,  being  so  engaged,  wish 
to  occupy  a  part  of  the  day  in  holier  occupations ;  but  daily 
service  at  church  must  not  supersede  family  prayer.  Here  the 
Christianity  of  children  finds  a  pure  nutriment,  making  them 
strong  for  public  worship  and  the  duties  of  mature  life.  Here 
the  servants  and  domestics  can  all  attend.  In  olden  times,  the 
retainers  and  the  lord  of  the  household  used  to  feast  together  ; 
the  dish  and  the  saltcellar  alone  separated  them.  Better  is  it 
for  religion,  for  property,  and  for  the  family,  that  they  should 
now  kneel  together  confessing  their  sins,  and  interceding  for 
each  other  and  the  world. 

I  am  tempted  to  pursue  this  desultory  train  of  reflection,  and 
to  inquire  how  far  the  habit  of  living  en  pi^ce^  that  is,  in 
JiatSf  and  in  lodgings,  is  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  family  life.  The  best  French  writers  attribute 
partly  to  this  national  habit  the  excesses  of  the  first  Revolution. 
The  extremes  of  penury  and  opulence  often  met  on  the  same 
staircase.  The  artizan,  who  earned  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  on  the  level  of  the  street,  imagined  that  he  saw  it  torn 
from  his  grasp  by  the  merry  masquers,  who  might  be  carousing 
on  the  first  floor.  Tahuld  secernitur  unda.  Higher  up,  misery 
found  a  habitation  in  gloomy  garrets.  The  fa§ade  of  a  London 
street  may  be  meaner  than  one  of  Paris  or  Berlin,  but  surely 
there  is  more  proportion  and  a  better  security  for  the  perma- 
nence and  progress  of  the  nation  within  each  separate  house 

than  in  overgrown  quadrangles  and  stories  piled  to  the  skies. 
#  #  #  #  # 

We  set  out  from  Amiens  by  the  railroad,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
the  same  evening  (Thursday,  Dec.  21,  1848).  Many  of  the  sta- 
tions on  the  line  were  temporary,  the  original  erections  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  revolutionary  excitement  of  February. 
Paris  is  little  changed  as  to  its  outward  aspect.  The  sites  of 
the  great  barricades  are  hardly  distinguishable.  The  guard- 
houses, which  were  the  principal  scenes  of  conflict  between  the 
mimicipal  troops  and  the  rabid  mob,  have,  with  the  exe^^^ivow 
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of  that  which  stood  opposite  to  the  gates  of  the  Palais  Royale, 
been  rebuilt.  All  the  world  is  talking  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
new  President  of  the  Republic.  Every  one  who  can  button  up 
his  coat  like  the  "Petit  Caporal,"  and  recall  a  reminiscence 
of  the  empire,  is  popular.  Lamartine  is  as  little  thought  of  as 
Charles  Martel  or  Dagobert.  The  dress  of  the  young  men  is 
wilder  and  less  controlled  by  the  usages  of  society  than  it  used 
to  be.  They  look  as  if  they  could  be  murderous  or  polite, 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  moment.  The  simious  faces 
have  obviously  increased.  Few  countenances  express  tranquil 
benevolence ;  everywhere  are  marks  of  care,  anxiety,  or  excite- 
ment. Does  not  the  human  face  cease  to  be  divine?  Does  it 
not  gradually  grow  like  that  of  some  fearful  and  unknown  beast 
of  prey  when  the  human  heart  has  long  ceased  to  reverence  the 
Most  High? 

We  saw  some  of  the  Garde  Mobile  to-day.  Such  a  set  of 
wild,  active,  cat-like  beings  I  never  before  beheld.  Dressed  in 
.  a  coarse  mockery  of  military  costume,  with  hats  on  their  heads 
such  as  our  sailors  use ;  they  seem  the  apt  representatives  of 
vulgar  petulance*  and  libertinism.  When  they  march,  their  very 
order  is  disorderly.  Their  bayonets  are  turned  in  every  direc- 
tion. They  seem  to  be  mostly  big,  bad  boys ;  monsters,  I  dare 
say,  of  audacity  in  fight,  for  they  look  as  if  they  feared  neither 
God  nor  man.  Are  these  legalized  brigands  the  fruits  of  edu- 
cation apart  from  religion  ?  of  the  cultivation  of  the  memory 
and  imagination  without  the  discipline  of  the  heart  ?  or  a^'e 
they  the  representatives  of  popular  ignorance?  May  the 
Almighty  God  save  the  British  government  from  the  necessity 
of  ever  enrolling  such  a  froward  band  for  the  defence  of  old 

England  against  her  undutiful  and  degenerate  children. 
#  #  #  #  # 

Sunday,  Dec,  24. — Of  all  days  in  the  week,  the  Lord's-bay 
is  the  most  saddening  to  an  English  Christian  in  a  great  conti- 
nental city.  In  Paris  it  is  spent  as  a  day  of  public  worship, 
of  wild  revelry,  or  of  business,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  it  has 
altogether  lost  its  holy  charm  as  a  day  of  rest.  Let  us  see 
how  this  great  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  day  before 
THE  Nativity,  has  been  passed — not  by  the  gamins,  not  by  the 
habitually  dissipated,  but  by  the  great  body  of  the  most  re- 
spectable heads  of  families. 

Let  us  seriously  consider  how  far  Parisian  Sabbath-break- 
ing serves  to  explain  the  revolutionary  spirit,  which  is  so  un- 
favourable to  the  public  liberty  it  professes  to  achieve.  Yes- 
terday it  was  determined  by  the  authorities  that  with  a  view  of 
hastening  to  a  conclusion  the  ceremonies  proper  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  new  President  of  the  Republic,  a  grand  review  of 

*  Thepetuhntia  of  Sallmt. 
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the  national  guard  and  soldiers  of  the  line  should  be  held  to- 
day. At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  which  was  bitterly 
cold,  the  respectable  citizen  was  summoned,  by  the  beating  of 
drums,  to  join  his  regiment.  He  then  was  marched,  amidst 
thousands  of  his  fellows,  to  the  Champs  Elys6es  and  the 
Champs  de  Mars.  Here  he  had  to  stand  by  his  piled  arms, 
supplied  with  drams  by  the  vivandUres,  who  are  showy  young 
women  dressed  in  a  sort  of  offensive  epicene  costume.  Hour 
after  hour  he  was  surrounded  with  military  parade;  ofBcers 
galloping  with  messages;  generals  accompanied  each  by  his 
staff;  revolutionary  airs  set  as  marches.  Perhaps  he  thought 
that  the  mobiles  would  proclaim  Prince  Louis  Emperor,  as  it 
had  been  rumoured  that  there  would  be  a  disturbance.  Pos- 
sibly that  the  new  President  would  be  shot.  But  why  parti- 
cularize his  natural  reflections  on  such  an  occasion  ?  He  was 
amidst  a  field  of  trophies.  The  obelisk  from  Egypt ;  the  dome 
of  the  Invalides,  where  the  great  warrior  of  his  country  lies  en- 
tombed— pillars,  arches,  towers,  all  were  rich  in  historical 
associations,  and  all  those  associations  belonging  to  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  A  grave  and  quiet  man 
would  hardly  escape  from  the  excitement  of  the  scene.  It 
becomes  an  epidemic.  We  mounted  the  vast  steps  of  the 
western  portico  of  the  Madeline  church  on  our  way  to 
the  English  service,  and  the  gorgeous  spectacle  which  met 
our  gaze  as  we  looked  along  the  broad  street  which  leads 
to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  enough  to  arouse  the  most 
phlegmatic.  The  street  was  full,  the  vast  square  full,  the  whole 
space  to  the  very  steps  of  the  former  chamber  of  deputies, — 
bridge  and  road,  terrace  and  quay,  all  full  of  brilliant  cos- 
tumes and  flashing  bayonets.  I  said  that  this  excitement  was 
epidemic.  A  young  man  of  my  acquaintance,  one  who  loves 
peace  and  is  usually  sober-minded,  confessed  to  me  that  he 
was  sorry  when  the  glorious  Three  Days  were  over,  because 
they  had  been  so  full  of  startling  events.  Well,  such  is  the 
morbid  excitement,  amidst  which  this  solemn  Christian  festival 
has  been  passed.  What  time  has  there  been  (in  the  case  of  the 
national  guards)  for  Divine  worship — for  the  secret  confession 
of  sin,  for  the  play  of  quiet  family  affection,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  home  life  ?  What  sympathy  or  what  love  is  left  in 
that  man's  bosom  for  his  private  parlour  and  his  frugal  dinner 
with  his  wife  and  his  children  ?  Little  or  none.  It  is  gone,  one 
may  fear,  for  ever — that  sacred  reverence  for  the  hearth  and 
the  home.  The  holy  fires  are  extinct.  He  has  been  lounging  in 
cafss  and  cabarets,  talking  politics,  reading  newspapers,  and 
thinking  himself  a  great  man.  He  who  has  no  fixed  day  for 
holy  rest,  will,  as  the  practical  consequence,  be  restless  and 
unhallowed  for  the  whole  week. 

There  is  another  capital,  two  hundred  miles  to  the  ivoitVv  o^ 
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Paris.  Less  magnificent  in  the  monuments  of  war,  it  is  far 
richer  in  the  spoils  of  peace.  The  great  mass  of  its  middle 
classes  (would  to  God  I  could  say  the  same,  and  to  the  same 
extent  of  the  poor!)  woke  this  morning,  not  to  open  their 
shops,  and  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain,  but  to  spend  the  day  as 
a  day  of  quiet  and  rest  from  labour.  Thousands  of  heads  of 
families  went  up  to  the  public  sanctuary  with  their  wives  and 
children,  while  they  honoured  the  day  by  attiring  themselves  in 
their  best.  They  worshipped,  and  they  came  home  wiser  men. 
In  proportion  as  that  great  city  remembers  the  sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy,  so  will  it  possess  the  guarantee  of  public  order 
and  progress.  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  which  in 
France  are  mere  words,  will  be,  in  that  city,  so  far  as  they  im- 
ply truths,  grave  and  real  things.  I  consider,  then,  the  habi- 
tual desecration  of  the  sabbath  in  the  French  capital  as  one 
moral  cause  of  its  revolutionary  tendencies.  How  far  may  that 
desecration  be  charged,  historically,  on  the  maxims  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ?  One  blessing  which  we  owe,  under  God, 
to  the  Puritans,  is  the  high  tone  of  feeling,  prevalent  on  the 
whole  in  our  country  on  this  most  important  subject.  JEsto 
perpetual     May  it  never  be  diminished  or  lowered. 

{To  he  continued,) 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  BRITISH 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  geography  of  the  New  World  is  of  a  different  and  compara- 
tively more  simple  character  than  that  of  the  Old.  Its  leading  distinc- 
tion may  be  expressed  by  the  word  extent — all  its  features  have  a  breadth 
and  superficial  development,  to  which  in  the  Old  World  and  especially 
in  Europe  we  are  unaccustomed.  Its  general  divisions  are  consequently 
few  in  number,  and  will  not  admit  of  sectional  treatment,  the  details 
being  of  course  dependent  on  the  leading  features ;  and,  therefore,  in 
sketching  with  however  light  and  hasty  hand  the  geographical  outlines  of 
British  North  America,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  of  the  general  divisions 
first,  and  to  descend  to  the  particular  in  their  due  order.  This  perhaps 
may  be  necessary  in  any  case  ;  it  is  more  particularly  so  in  this  in  a 
strictly  geographical  sense ;  but  the  perversity  of  man  has  rendered  it 
more  especially  needful,  as  the  political  divisions  which  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  life  have  brought  about — the  lamentable  results  of 
ignorance,  selfishness,  falsehood,  and  carelessness — in  no  place  corre- 
spond with  the  natural. 

With  reference  to  the  British  colonies,  omitting  California  on  the 
one  side  and  the  south-eastern  states  of  the  Union  on  the  other,  as  in 
no  way  affecting  them,  North  America  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts  by  the  two  mountain  ranges  which  run  throughout  its  whole 
length  in  comparatively  close  proximity  to  the  coast. 

Of  the  eastern,  which  has  received  the  name  Alleghany  from  a 
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native  tribe  formerly  located  about  it,  the  White  Mountains  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  may  be  considered  the  axis. 

To  the  south  this  chain  is  developed  with  sufficient  regularity ;  but 
toward  the  north  and  east,  to  which  it  trends,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  de- 
fined with  any  exactness,  but  is  lost  in  a  mountainous  district,  where 
confused  spurs  and  ranges  form  the  watersheds  of  rivers,  the  upper 
waters  of  which  interlace  with,  and  have  their  sources  often  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  each  other.  It  will  be  found  on  examination 
that  this  feature  is  a  predominant  one  in  the  geography  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  New  World.  This  mountainous  district  includes  the 
greater  part  of  New  Brunswick,  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Cape  Breton  Island.  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  are  extensions  of 
it,  and  it  forms  the  basin  of  the  great  north-east  coal  field,  including 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  first  and  last  of  those  provinces,  as  well  as 
Prince  Edward's  Island, 

Not  dissimilar  in  character  is  the  western  chain,  though  more  impor- 
tant in  extent  and  elevation  ;  but  on  these  accounts  its  divisions  and  the 
courses  of  its  spurs  and  offshoots  are  more  easily  traced,  and  the 
rather,  as  their  accumulated  waters  reach  the  sea  by  a  smaller  number 
of  channels ;  so  that  while  in  the  eastern  no  river  basins  properly  speak- 
ing cannot  be  discerned,  in  the  western  they  are  well  defined,  although 
they  do  not  assume  that  character  even  there  to  the  eye,  the  upper 
waters  of  the  rivers  being  for  the  most  part  confined  to  narrow  channels 
worn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  three  distinct  ranges  of  mountains 
on  the  Western  Coast  of  North  America,  and  on  maps  one  is  usually 
drawn  from  California  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  and 
two  others  at  nearly  equal  distances,  parallel  to  it ;  but  this  is  evi- 
dently an  error,  for  the  Peel  and  the  Rat  affluents  of  that  river  have 
their  sources  far  away  to  the  westward,  and  run  through  a  compara- 
tively level  country  of  limestone,  sand,  and  gravel.  The  main  course 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  the  name  implies,  must  be  sought  for 
elsewhere  ;  and  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  Mount  St.  Elias,  in 
latitude  60°  north,  to  be  the  axis  of  the  chain,  which  must  therefore 
be  traced  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  through  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  will  be  found  to  correspond  to  that  which  in  Asia  has  its 
north-east  termination  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamstchatka. 

The  principal  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  must  then  be  sought 
between  the  head-waters  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Pacific,  and 
those  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mackenzie,  and  will  be 
found  to  take  a  north-west  direction  from  the  sources  of  the  Colorado 
to  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  from  this  spurs  run  in  every  direction, 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  different  rivers.  But  although  this  descrip- 
tion entirely  destroys  the  second,  the  third,  sometimes  called  the  Coast 
or  Cascade  range,  will  be  found  as  if  resulting  from  their  reunion,  so 
that  the  district  between  it  and  the  main  chain  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  immense  reservoir,  in  which  the  whole  drainage  of  the 
mountains  has  accumulated,  until  some  convulsive  feature  opened 
out  those  few  and  narrow  channels  by  which  the  waters  now  escape  to 
the  sea,  forming  the  cascades  which  have  given  their  name  to  the 
mountains  nearest  to  it. 
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This  description  will  hold  good  for  the  whole  district  of  the  Colum- 
bia and  Frazer's  river;  that  to  the  north  is  less  known,  and  indeed  has 
never  been  described  beyond  the  track  of  Mackenzie  to  the  Pacific, 
and  of  voyagers  along  the  coast. 

In  the  districts  to  the  east  and  west  of  these  mountain  chains  respect- 
ively, the  great  feature  predicated  of  the  whole  continent  is  not  so 
apparent;  the  vertical  bearing  a  more  approximate  relation  to  the 
superficial  development ;  it  is  principally  in  that  which  lies  between 
them,  but  which,  in  reality,  comprehends  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  whole.  Here  we  meet  with  this  characteristic  feature  under  two 
conditions — undulating  open  plains  and  dense  forests  ;  the  former  to  the 
north  and  west,  the  latter  to  the  south  and  east.  But  these  again 
assume  different  and  distinctive  appearances,  from  the  different  cha- 
racter of  their  waters;  for  while  the  affluents  of  the  Missouri,  the 
Ohio,  and  others  to  the  south,  are,  strictly  speaking,  rivers,  having  a 
regular  fall,  and  draining  a  vast  series  of  valleys,  the  whole  northern 
country,  from  Behring's  Straits  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  from  the  Arctic 
Sea  to  the  Illinois,  is  a  net- work  of  waters,  having  so  slight  a  fall,  and 
divided  by  such  trifling  elevations,  that  not  unfrequently,  at  different 
seasons,  the  flow  of  the  current  varies,  and  slight  floods  will  unite  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  with  those  which  flow  into  the  northern 
lakes,  and  thence  into  the  Arctic  Sea  and  Hudson's  Bay  ;  so  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  three  seas  may  have  been  united ;  and  indeed 
the  sources  of  the  Columbia  and  Frazer's  rivers  are  in  such  immediate 
proximity,  that  their  former  union  seems  by  no  means  beyond  specu- 
lation. 

In  defining  the  characteristic  differences  between  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  great  central  division  of  North  America,  it  is  important  to 
remark  that  the  north-western  affluants  of  the  Mississippi,  and  even 
that  river  which  bears  the  name,  belong  to  the  northern,  while  the 
Missouri  belongs  to  the  southern — and  as  lakes  about  the  head-waters 
of  the  former  have  within  these  last  few  years  become  dry  ground  ;  they 
may,  and  probably  will,  decrease  in  importance  daily,  and  that  water 
communication  which  now  exists,  through  them,  with  the  great  lakes  of 
Canada,  may  very  shortly  be  lost,  and  the  Missouri  assume  her 
proper  character  of  the  parent  river. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  then  drained  for  the  most  part  by 
regular  channels,  indicating  a  corresponding  and  equally  regular  fall  in 
the  surface  of  the  country  ;  but  the  entire  northern  part  of  the  continent 
is  covered  with  a  net- work  of  waters,  which,  if  from  subsidence  or 
evaporation  or  some  other  cause,  they  were  not  daily  subject  to  con- 
siderable decrease,  would  offer  an  inexhaustible  puzzle  to  the  geo- 
grapher. Many  rivers  here  flow  into  large  lakes,  from  which  again 
many  flow  into  the  sea ;  but  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  interlaced 
and  connected  as  to  make  it  all  but  impossible  to  trace  them  with  any 
exactness,  or  strictly  to  define  their  watershed. 

We  are  scarcely  accustomed  to  consider  the  importance  of  means  of 
transit  in  facilitating  the  peopling  of  countries ;  but  certainly  no  other 
country  possesses  such  internal  water  communication  as  this,  nor  can 
we  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  progress  of  civilization  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  consequent  upon  it. 
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Not  strictly  appertaining  to  either,  but  partaking  of  this  character  of 
both,  is  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes  and  river  St.  Lawrence :  in  its 
integrity  it  is  well  defined  ;  yet  towards  the  south,  and  iq  some  of  its 
details,  it  bears  marks  of  the  former  connexion  of  its  head-waters 
with  those  of  other  systems — but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  this  district  is  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  different  eleva- 
tions at  which,  in  former  times,  the  waters  maintained  themselves, 
shewing  either  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  water^  or  corresponding  eleva- 
tion of  the  land. 

Yet,  even  here  the  anomalous  character  of  these  countries  is  apparent; 
for  while  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  south  into  the  main  stream 
have  the  ordinary  character  of  important  affluents,  each  draining  its 
own  basin,  those  to  the  north  have  their  head-waters  in  almost  imme- 
diate connexion  and  approximate  closely  in  character  with  those  of 
the  great  plain  beyond  them.  The  lakes  Ontario  and  Huron  are 
all  but  united  by  lake  Simcoe  and  the  adjacent  waters ;  the  Uttawa 
approaches  lake  Nissipising  (which  pours  its  waters  into  lake  Huron) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  St.  Maurice  on  the  other,  while  the  head- 
waters of  the  latter  river  are  in  close  contiguity  with  those  of  the 
Suguenay,  nor  are  the  heights  from  which  they  flow  essentially  dif- 
ferent. This  latter  river  offers  a  marked  example  of  a  peculiarity 
noticeable  i  n  the  channels  of  many,  indeed  most  of  the  rivers  of  the 
continent.  Throughout  the  entire  lower  part  of  its  course  its  waters 
flow  through  a  deep  narrow  channel  in  the  rock,  indicating  the  convul- 
sive efforts  by  which  they  escaped  from  their  original  confinement : 
very  similar  though  inferior  in  depth  and  magnificence  are  the  channels 
of  the  Niagara  below  the  falls,  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  the  Cannons 
of  the  Yellowstone, Platte,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Missouri,  the  Chutes 
in  various  parts  of  the  eastern  districts,  and  many  others  of  similar  cha- 
racter as  yet  unnamed.  From  what  has  been  said  it  may  appear  that 
in  addition  to  the  generally  extended  surface,  a  distinctive  feature  of 
North  America  is  the  evidence  of  its  waters  having  been  pent  up  in 
extensive  basins  at  no  very  distant  period ;  that  this  is  seen  through- 
out the  country,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Missisippi,  but  that  it  is 
most  clearly  evidenced  in  the  northern  portions,  or  what  might  be 
termed  the  Lake  district,  while  the  coast  districts  to  the  east  and  west 
of  the  great  mountain  ranges,  wanting  for  the  most  part  the  superficial 
development  for  which  the  centre  is  so  remarkable,  and  having  a 
much  greater  proportionate  elevation,  have  their  scenery  more  similar 
in  its  general  outlines,  if  not  in  its  minuter  details,  to  countries  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  are  familiar. 

This  rough  sketch  of  the  general  geographical  features  of  North 
America  may  assist  in  developing  more  at  large  those  of  the  British 
province  in  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  mountainous  district  to  the  north  of 
the  well-defined  chain  of  the  Alleghanies  includes  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  while  Nova  Scotia  and  the  adjacent  Islands,  and  even  New- 
foundland, may  be  considered  as  extensions  of  it,  and  with  those  which 
may  aptly  be  termed  the  maritime  provinces  a  description  of  British 
North  America  may  most  properly  commence. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  any  separation  of  New  Bruns- 
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wick  from  the  adjacent  state  of  Maine  must  be  entirely  arbitrary.  In 
all  old  maps  we  find  the  watershed  of  the  country,  although  not  correctly 
placed,  yet  clearly  defined,  running  from  the  district  of  Gaspe  round 
the  sources  of  the  Miramichi  and  St.  John's  rivers,  and  trending  in  a 
south  and  slightly  western  direction  between  those  of  the  rivers  fall- 
ing into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  affluents  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Connecticut.  Modern  maps,  especially 
those  of  our  own  country,  are  so  overburdened  with  details  that  the 
great  general  features  of  the  countries  they  profess  to  represent  are 
lost  among  them,  and  one  would  almost  be  inclined  to  suppose  that 
modern  science  had  ascertained  that  rivers  could  run  up  hill,  when 
two  of  the  most  civilized  and  scientific  nations  in  the  world  waste 
years  of  time  and  large  sums  of  money  in  ascertaining  the  watershed 
of  a  country,  the  rivers  of  which  have  been  known  for  the  last  century. 
Nothing  but  a  morbid  acquisitiveness  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  perverse 
or  ignorant  carelessness  on  the  other,  could  by  any  possibility  have 
produced  such  a  result,  and  we  may  now  contemplate  the  concessions 
made  to  republican  avarice  along  the  entire  boundary  of  our  North 
American  provinces,  and  learn  wisdom  when  it  is  too  late  to  exer- 
cise it.  From  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut,  the  watershed  trends 
westward  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  River,  and  bending 
round  those  of  the  Chesapeake,  separates  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi 
from  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic. 

Not  only  does  New  Brunswick  geographically  attach  itself  to  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  form  part  of  the  Atlantic  district  of  North  America  ; 
but  since  the  late  decision  of  the  boundary  question,  by  which  the 
principal  sources  of  the  St.  John's  have  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  it  has  become  impossible  to  describe  it  without  first  trespassing 
on  their  territory.  The  Treaty  of  Washington  (A.D.  1842,)  estab- 
lished the  following  division. 

•*  From  the  point  where  the  Connecticut  River  cuts  the  45th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  to  the  head  of  Hull's  Stream,  its  principal  source  ;  from 
thence  in  an  indulating  line  along  the  watershed  between  the  Kenebec  and 
Penobscot  on  the  south,  and  the  Chaudiere  on  the  north,  to  the  centre 
of  the  three  principal  head-waters  of  the  St.  John's  River,  and  to  the 
south  of  Lake  Woolastaquagam,  to  where  it  cuts  the  parallel  46^  25' 
north  latitude,  and  from  thence  in  a  line  nearly  north,  to  where  the  north- 
west branch  of  the  St.  John's  cuts  the  70th  meridian  of  longitude  west 
from  Greenwich,  from  which  point  it  is  carried  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
south  point  of  Lake  Pohenagemook.  Whence  following  the  course  of 
the  deep  water  of  the  river,  it  meets  a  line  carried  due  north  from  the 
source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  about  lat.  47^  4',  and  long.  67°  50'." 

Here  is  cutting  and  contriving  with  a  vengeance  I  How  much  more 
easy,  simple;  and  scientific,  because  simple,  the  original  definition — the 
mountains  which  divide  the  head-waters  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  from  those  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

When  we  violate  or  depart  from  first  principles,  we  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  natural  truth,  and  not  less  at  our  own  ;  for  nature  is  sure  to 
revenge  herself  on  those  who  do  violence  to  her. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  confused  mountain  region  occupies  the 
country  to  the  north-east  of  the  defined  range  of  the  AUeghanies.     It 
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includes  the  whole  district  from  Cape  Gasp^  to  the  tourcea  of  the 
Kennebec.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  river  St.  John 
drains  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it,  and  the  windings  and  turnings  of 
its  course,  the  proximity  of  its  head-waters  to  those  of  rivers  which 
flow  in  different  directions,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  far 
from  its  mouth,  are  more  convincing  evidences  of  the  character  of  the 
country  than  the  most  laboured  description. 

This  river  is  perhaps,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  the  most 
important  of  the  Atlantic  district.  Its  upper  waters  are  drained  from 
a  country  exceeding  20,000  square  miles  in  superficial  extent.  With- 
out estimating  the  sinuosities  of  its  course,  its  length  cannot  be  less 
than  350  miles.  Its  entire  course  has  been  estimated  at  600  miles, 
and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  burden  to  the  grand  falls  200  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  well  merits  its  original  name  of  Looshtok,  or 
Lahstok,  i.  e.  long  river.  For  350  miles  it  flows  through  the  mountain 
district  which  terminates  above  the  Meduknik  river,  which  flows  into 
it  in  about  46^  10'  north  latitude,  and  from  hence  the  features  of  the 
country  are  entirely  changed. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  course  bend  round  the  head-waters  of  the 
rivers,  and  are  principally  developed  round  those  of  the  Walloostook 
and  Aroostook,  and  their  affluents,  to  the  west,  from  which  they  take  a 
southerly  direction  to  the  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix,  and 
about  those  of  the  Tobique  on  the  east.  Pressed  in  by  the  mountains 
the  northern  sources  of  the  St.  John's  are  inconsiderable,  and  those  of 
the  Restigouche  approach  within  twenty  miles  of  the  grand  falls.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  apparent  that  the  St.  John's  belongs  entirely  to  the 
Atlantic  system  of  rivers,  and  that  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  and  well-defined  parts  by  the  watershed  of 
the  country  which  separates  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence  from  it. 

The  axis  of  these  mountains  has  been  fixed  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
Kataadan,  at  the  sources  of  the  Penobscot,  is  about  5000  feet  in 
height,  and  from  it  the  culminating  peaks  of  the  different  ranges  and 
spurs  become  less  elevated  until,  as  they  approach  the  sea,  they  sink 
into  comparative  insignificance. 

The  highest  land  in  the  province  is  about  the  sources  of  the  Tobique 
and  Restigouche,  where  the  peaks  rise  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  2500 
feet,  but  Mars-hill,  of  boundary  notoriety,  is  not  above  1700  ;  while, 
to  the  south,  about  the  Cheputnic  lakes,  1000  feet  is  probably  the 
highest  that  will  be  found. 

The  whole  of  the  mountain  district  affords  scenery  of  the  wildest  and 
most  sublime  character ;  and  while  its  more  rugged  portions  are  the 
last  haunts  of  the  beaver  on  the  east  coast  of  the  New  World,  its 
valleys  are  of  varied  beauty  and  extreme  fertility.  Their  climate 
milder  than  that  of  the  coast  and  free  from  fogs;  but  though  offering 
every  facility  and  advantage  for  settlement,  as  yet  known  only  to  the 
hunter,  the  lumberman,  and  the  surveyor. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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SPECIMENS  OF  PARSING  AND  PARAPHRASING. 

No.  III. 

Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  subjoined  quotation  from  Young's  **  Night 
Thoughts  ;'*  employing  the  three  preparatory  steps,  (as  directed  in  the 
Appendix  to  Hunter's  **  Parsing  Exercises,")  which  are — 

(a)  To  parse,  syntactically,  flie  words  whose  relations  to  other  words  are 
least  obvious,  or  are  liable  to  misapprehension.    (These  are  italicised.) 

{b)  To  read,  or  write,  the  passage  in  the  simplest  order  of  construction, 
using  the  author's  own  words,  and  supplying  any  ellipses  occasioned  by 
poetic  brevity. 

(c)  To  ascertain  the  propriety  or  the  force  of  the  principal  words,  phrases, 
figures,  allusions,  &c.,  which  the  poet  has  employed. 

ON   PROCRASTINATION. 

"  Be  wise  to-day :  'tis  madness  to  defer. 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead, — 
Thus  on, — till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  : 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment,  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  that  all  men  are  about  to  live, — 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment,  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel;  and  their  pride, 
On  this  reversion,  takes  up  ready  praise, — 
At  least  their  own, — their  future  selves  applauds.** 

ANSWERS. 

(a)  The  syntactical  parsing  is  as  follows : — 

Day  will ;  the  subject  of  a  y^rb  is  a  nominative. 

Plead  precedent ;  the  object  of  a  trans,  verb  is  an  objective. 

Thus  plead ;  an  adverb  relates  to  the  word  it  modifies. 

Plead  on ;  an  adverb  relates,  <&:c. 

Steals  year ;  the  object  of  a  trans,  verb,  &c. 

All  years  ;  an  adjective  relates  to  the  substantive  it  qualifies. 

Leaves  to  mercies ;  a  preposition  relates  its  object  to  an  antecedent 

term. 
This  (one)  of  (man's)  mistakes:  a  preposition  relates,  &c. 
Are  for  ever  ;  a  preposition  relates,  &c. 
Compliment  to  think ;  the  sign  to  relates  the  infinitive  to  an  ante« 

cedent  expression.      See  Hunter's  **  Text-Book  of  Grammar," 

p.  132. 
Takes  on  reversion  ;  a  preposition  relates,  &c. 
Own  possession ;  an  adjective  relates,  &c. 
Pride  applauds;    a  verb  agrees  in  number  and  person  with   its 

nominative. 

(b)  The  construction  is  as  follows  :— 

Be  thou  wise  to-day :  it  is  madness  to  defer  the  being  wise.    Next 
day  will  plead  the  fatal   precedent,  and  will  thus  plead  on,   till 
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wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life.     Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
it  steab  year  after  year,  till  all  our  years  are  fled ;   and  it  leaves 
to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  the  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
This  one  of  all  man's  miraculous  mistakes  bears  the  palm,  viz, 
that  all  men  are  about  to  live, — that  all  men  are  for  ever  on  the 
brink  of  being  born.    All  men  pay  to  themselves  the  compliment,  to 
think  that  at  one  day  they  shall  not  drivel ;   and  their  pride  takes 
up,  on  this  reversion,  ready  praise, — which  at  least  is  their  own, — 
applauds  their  future  selves, 
(c)  *' Madness/'  related  by  antithesis  to  ^'wise;"  the  poet  meaning 
that  the  delay  to  become  wise  is  an  indication  not  simply  of  the  ab- 
sence of  wisdom  but  of  positive  insanity. — *'  Next  day  will  plead  :" 
a  metaphor,  signifying  that  next  day  we  will  be  induced  to  repeat 
the  delay.—**  Wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life  :"  a  metaphor,  repre- 
senting wisdom  as  an  object  which,  instead  of  being  taken  hold  of 
and  profitably  used  during  our  actual  life,  is  kept  always  in  mere 
prospect,  until  we  are  descending  into  the  grave  and  wisdom  is  be- 
yond our  reach. — *•  Thief  of  time  :"  an  abstract  thing  personified, 
signifying  that  by  our  delay  we  defraud  ourselves  of  the  true  benefit 
of  each  successive  year. — *'  Mercies  of  a  moment :"  such  mercies 
of  heaven  as  a  moment  may  allow  to  be  implored  or  made  use  of. 
The  words  are  related  by  antithesis  to  "  vast  concerns"  and  **  eter- 
nal scene." — **  Miraculous  mistakes  :"  unnatural ;  as  surprising  to 
reason  as  miracles  are. — **  This  bears  the  palm  :"  this  is  the  most 
miraculous;   this  is  pre-eminently  wonderful;  an  allusion  to  the 
ceremony  of  carrying  the  palm-branch  as  a  sign  of  victory  or  pre- 
eminence.— *' About  to  live:"  now  dead  in  sin,  and  only  purposing 
to  become  alive.     **  For  ever  on  the  brink  :"  always  on  the  point  of 
being  born  again  to  newness  of  spiritual  life. — *•  To  think  they  shall 
not  drivel :"  men  compliment  themselves  by  thinking  that  at  some 
future  time  they  shall  cease  to  be  weakly  irresolute. — **  Their  pride 
on  this  reversion,  &c.  :"  a  metaphoric  allusion  to  commerce ;  they 
so  value  themselves,  (have  such  reliance  on  their  due  fulfilment  of 
this  purpose,)  that  they  now  take  up  praise  as  the  present  worth  of 
the  reversionary  payment. — **  At  least  their  own  :"  and  this  praise 
at  least  is  theirs  in  actual  possession,  though  the  future  opportunity 
presumed  upon  may  never  become  so. 


The  following  is  a  paraphrase: — 

Let  us  embrace  the  present  day  as  the  proper  opportunity  of  acting 
wisely  :  we  act  madly,  in  this  matter,  if  we  defer  till  to-morrow  what 
to-day  may  accomplish ;  for  next  day,  if  we  are  spared  till  then,  will 
again  present  temptations  to  delay, — temptations  strengthened  by  the 
fulfilment  of  our  former  rash  expectation  of  another  day  of  life ;  and 
temptations  will  thus  continue  to  impose  on  us,  until  wisdom,  being 
always  repelled  into  the  future,  shall  reach  that  point  of  the  future 
which  is  beyond  the  termination  of  life.  "  Procrastination  is  the  thief 
of  time."  This  habit  of  postponement  deprives  us  of  year  after  year, 
till  all  the  years  of  our  pilgrimage  are  gone,  and  reserves  to  our  last 
brief  moment  the  work  of  settling  the  vast  concerns  of  our  everlasting 
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State.  Of  all  the  unnatural  errors  which  human  beings  commit,  this 
one  is  the  most  wonderful,  that  the  generality  of  men  have  not  yet 
entered  into  life, — into  that  state  which  properly  constitutes  the  life 
of  a  rational  being,  but  are  ever  continuing,  as  in  an  embryo  state, 
about  to  be  born.  Yet  men  will  not  see  the  folly  of  their  own  habits 
of  procrastination  :  on  the  contrary,  they  flatter  themselves  with  the 
thought,  that  a  day  will  come,  when  they  shall  not  be  found  inactive 
and  irresolute ;  and,  in  the  confident  prospect  of  that  issue,  they 
regard  the  expectation  as  a  kind  of  reversion,  for  which  they  now 
take  ready  payment  in  self-praise,  which  is  one  thing  at  least  realized 
by  them  :  the  only  benefit  they  derive  from  wisdom  being  thus  limited 
to  that  present  complacency  in  their  future  selves,  with  which  they 
anticipate  wisdom's  control  of  their  conduct. 


QUESTIONS  SUITABLE  FOR  PUPIL  TEACHERS  AT  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS  OF  AP^ 
PRENTICESHIP. 

CLOSE  OF  FIRST  YEAR. 

GRAMMAR. 

1 .  Parse  the  following : — 

"  And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer,  before  all  temples, 
th'  upright  mind  and  pure,  instruct  me,  for  thou  knowest." 

2.  Write  down  a  sentence  in  which  the  infinitive  mood  is  used  as  the 

nominative  case. 

3.  When  are  words  said  to  agree  with  one  another  ? 

4.  When  are  words  said  to  govern  one  another  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  rent  of  apartments  for  2  months,  3  weeks,  and  2  days,  at 

37Z.  per  annum. 

2.  Find  the  price  of  73  cwt.  1  qr.  23  lb.  at  21,  3s.  Id,  per  quarter. 

3.  What  is  the  price  of  12  lb.  if  4  cwt.  3  qr.  10  lb.  cost  30/.  9s.  9d,  ? 

4.  If  the  light  from   the  planet  Jupiter  reaches  our  earth  in  three 

minutes,  liow  long  would  it  be  in  reaching  the  newly  discovered 
planet  Neptune  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Write  the  names  of  the   following  towns:   Chelmsford,  Ipswich, 

Taunton,  Carlisle,  Colchester,  Bath;   and  opposite  to  each 
town  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated. 

2.  Name  the  principal  rivers  in  Ireland,  describing  their  course. 

3.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Clyde,  and  write  down  the  names  of  the 

Scottish  counties  which  lie  to  the  south  of  that  river. 

4.  Mention  the  principal  Scottish  lakes. 

5.  Describe  accurately  the  position  of  the  chief  mountains  in  Palestine. 

6.  Where  is  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  ? 
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RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE; 

1.  Mention  any  two  events  recorded  in  Scripture  as  being  connected 

with  the  river  Jordan,  the  sea  of  Galilee^  Capernaum. 

2.  Why  was  the  sin  of  Capernaum  in  rejecting  our  Saviour  so  great  ? 

3.  Write  out  one  of  the  following  parables^  and  explain  the  religious 

lesson  which  it  is  intended  to  convey  : — 

"The  sower." 
"  The  ten  virgins." 
"  The  barren  fig  tree." 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  liturgy,  litany,  epiphany. 

5.  Mention  two  prophecies  from  the  Old  Testament  of  the  birth  of 

Jesus  Christ,  and  two  of  his  death. 

6.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  ?     What  tribes  were 

then  carried  captive  ?    Did  they  ever  return  to  their  own  land  ? 


CLOSE  OF  SECOND  YEAR. 
GRAMMAR. 

1.  Make  a  table  of  the  plural  forms  of  nouns,  and  give  an  account  of 

the  exceptional  forms. 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  words  are  there  ?     Give  the  meaning  and  ety- 

mology of  their  namei^. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  48  men  can  build  a  wall  in  24i  days,  how  many  could  do  the 

wah  in  3  days  ? 

2.  VmiA  value  of  '816  of  £l.v 

3.  Reduce  52  days  toHhe  dScyiiAl  of  a  year. 

4.  Required  the  h(3i;^-power  to  raise'  2000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 

hour  from  a  mine  whose  depth  is  180  fathoms. 

GEOGRAPHY.  * 

1.  Mention   some  of  the  principal    manufactures  of  Great   Britain. 

State  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  are  carried  on,  and 
describe  their  position  on  the  map. 

2.  Describe  the  situation  of  the  principal  dependencies  of  Great  Bri- 

tain in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  distinguish 
the  penal  settlements. 

3.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  mark  some  of  the  chief  places 

of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament. 

4.  Define  accurately  the  boundary  of  Europe  on  the  east. 

5.  Into  how  many  countries  is  Europe  divided  ? 

6.  Name  the  principal  rivers. 

7.  Which  is  the  most  northerly,  and  which  is  the  most  southerly  point 

of  Europe  ? 

RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  How  long  were  the  Israelites  in  bondage  in  Egypt  ? 

2.  Prove  from  the  Bible  that  **  the  Father  is  God,"  **  the  Son  is  God," 

and  "  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God." 
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(The  Editor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of 

his  Correspondents.) 

BEES  AND  THEIR  HIVES. 

No.  I. 
Sir, — rin  your  August  number  you  expressed  a  desire  for  some  com- 
munications on  the  subject  of  bees.  I  bad  hoped  that  some  experi- 
enced bee-keeper  would  have  sent  you  a  useful  paper,  but  as  no  such 
paper  has  yet  appeared,  I  am  tempted  to  try  whether  a  little  experience, 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  find  out  different  plans,  and  a  strong  love  of 
the  subject,  may  not  enable  me  to  supply  what  you  require.  My  re- 
marks will  be  wholly  practical. 

The  atrocious  old  system  of  murdering  bees  with  sulphur  in  autumn 
I  dismiss  at  once,  as  too  detestable  to  enter  into  the  head  of  a  school- 
master. This  subject  too  has  been  settled  for  ever  by  Mr.  Cotton's 
letter  to  cottae^ers,  printed  for  **  the  Society,"  price  3d.  If  the  school- 
master can  afford  it  he  should  however  get  "  My  Bee  Book,"  by  the 
same  author,  which  contains  a  variety  of  entertaining  matter ;  indeed 
it  is  a  most  delightful  book.  The  other  books  on  the  subject  which  I 
should  recommend  are  **  Taylor's  Bee-keepers*  Manual,"  and  **  Payne's 
Bee-keepers'  Guide." 

In  May  and  June  every  one  knows  bees  swarm.  They  do  so  be- 
cause the  hive  is  too  small  and  too  hot.  When  a  sufficient  number  of 
hives  has  been  once  established,  it  is  much  the  best  plan  to  prevent 
swarming  altogether.    This  is  done  by  giving  more  room  and  more  air. 

Room  is  given  either  at  the  top,  bottom,  or  sides  of  the  hive.  As 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  first  is  the  best  in  a  moderately  good  honey 
district,  the  last  in  a  very  good  one. 

I  will  suppose  that  one  of  your  readers  wishes  to  set  up  a  hive  next 
spring.  Now  is  the  very  time  to  prepare  a  hive,  and  in  this  letter  I 
propose  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  beginning  on  the  storifying  plan.  I 
fear  I  shall  not.be  able  to  explain  myself  well  without  the  aid  of  a 
diagram. 

Let  him  order,  at  the  basket-maker's,  a  straw  hive,  9  inches  deep, 
12  in  diameter,  with  as  flat  a  top  as  possible.  In  the  top  must  be 
fixed  a  large  piece  of  wood,  with  a  large  hole  in  it,  say  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inches,  or,  instead,  two  rather  smaller  boles.  A  piece  of 
glass,  about  3  inches  high  and  4  or  5  in  length,  must  be  let  into  the 
side,  about  3  inches  from  the  bottom.  This  window  must  be  darkened 
when  the  bees  are  hived.  No  entrance  must  be  made.  This  hive  will 
cost  2$.  or  25.  6c?.  The  whole  must  be  well  painted  outside,  and  the 
smell  of  paint  must  have  been  got  rid  of  before  the  bees  are  hived 
into  it. 

The  next  thing  is  the  bottom  board.  This  any  one  who  can  handle 
tools,  however  clumsily,  can  make  for  himself,  as  well  as  the  best  car- 
penter. It  must  be  made  of  inch  stuff,  and  be  about  15  inches  square. 
A  groove,  4  or  5  inches  wide,  must  be  made  from  one  edge,  sloping 
upwards  about  the  same  length,  so  that  when  the  hive  is  placed  upon 
it  there  may  be  a  passage  under  the  hive  for  the  bees.     At  the  place 
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where  the  bottom  of  the  hive  crosses  it,  this  groove  must  not  be  quite 
half  an  inch  deep.  A  piece  of  wood,  with  the  grain  running  the  other 
way  to  that  of  Uie  floor  board,  must  be  nailed  on  to  the  bottom,  and 

project  4  or  5  inches  beyond  the  bottom  of  the 
groove,  to  serve  as  an  alighting  board,  and  to 
prevent  warping.  This  bottom  board,  with 
the  hive  on  it,  must  be  placed  on  a  stand, 
about  18  inches  from  the  ground,  and  should 
not  be  fastened  down,  though  made  to  stand 
quite  securely  and  firmly.  The  holes  at  the 
top  must  be  stopped  for  the  present,  and  a 
good  large  earthenware  milkpan,  inverted, 
placed  over  the  whole  as  a  protection  from 
wet. 
I  will  not,  however,  take  up  more  of  your 
space  at  present.  Should  this  letter  appear  in  the  Journal,  I  will 
finish  the  subject,  if  I  can,  next  month. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Aristjeus. 

SCHOOLMASTERS  in  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  and  STU- 
DENTS of  the  National  Society's  Training  College,  Battersea,*  to 
whom  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  granted  Certifi- 
cates of  Merit  on  passing  the  Examination  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Moseley,  A.M.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellairs,  A.M.,  H.  M.  In- 
spectors of  Schools,  in  July,  1848. 

First  Class. 

First  Division. 

None. 

Second  Division, 

Gyles  Edwin,  Mathematical  Master,  Training  Institution,  Winchester. 
Rome,  J.  T.,  Free  School,  Keswick,  Cumberland. 

Third  Division. 
Topple,  Alfred,  Nat.  School,  Abbott's  Ann,  Andover. 

Second  Class. 

First  Division, 

Nixon,  Alfred,  Nat.  School,  Churchstoke. 

Easton,  George,  Nat.  School,  Prestwich,  near  Manchester. 

Second  Division, 

NichoUs,  Henry,  St.  Ewe  (Eclectic  School). 

Sullivan,  John,  Nat.  School,  Christ  Church,  Macclesfield. 

Third  Division. 
Chambers,  E.  J.,  Nat.  School,  Saffron  Waldeu. 


*  The  schools  to  which  the  students  hav^  since  been  appointed  are  appended  to 
their  names. 
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Good,  Edward,  Nat.  School,  Christ  Church,  Chester. 

Hulford,  Henry,  Hurdsfield,  Macclesfield. 

Rowbotham,  Frederick,  Nat.  Society's  Central  School,  Bradford. 

Broderick,  H.  W.  Student. 

Brown,  John,  Nat.  School,  Brixham,  Devon. 

Third  Class. 

First  Division. 

Drake,  William,  Nat.  School,  Milverton. 
Howitt,  William,  Nat.  School,  Camden  Town. 
Jones,  Thomas,  Nat.  School,  Cilcen,  Flint. 
Phillips,  J.  J.,  Nat.  School,  Great  Waltham. 
Peachey,  George,  Nat.  School,  Macclesfield. 
Wood,  Henry,  Nat.  School,  Habergham. 
Wrigley,  James,  Nat.  School,  Rochdale. 
Binns,  William,  Nat,  School,  Oldham. 
Joyner,  Henry,  Nat.  School,  Devonport, 
Marcus,  Frederick,  Nat.  School,  Bromsgrove. 

Second  Division. 

Davey,  Charles  M.,  Nat.  School,  Mansfield  Woodhouse. 
Taylor,  William,  Nat.  School,  Mold. 
Kimber,  Richard,  Nat.  School,  Painswick. 

Third  Division, 

Perkins,  George,  Nat.  School,  Alverstone. 

Taylor,  Edmund,  Nat.  School,  Wragby. 

Winter,  James,  Nat.  School,  Halstead. 

Holmes,  William,  Nat.  School,  Harbro'  Magna,  Rugby. 

Marks,  Edward  N.,  Poor  School,  Shrewsbury. 

Townsend,  Thomas,  Nat.  School,  Donnington. 

Verrall,  Albert,  Nat.  School,  Thornbury. 


THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  ARRANGED  FOR  THE  NEXT 
INSPECTION  OF  THE  BATTERSEA  TRAINING  COL- 
LEGE. 

No.  L 

THE   vice-principal's   SYLLABUS. 

1.  Scriptural  Knowledge : — 

(a)  The  historical  portions  of  the  books  of  Exodus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy.  Life  of  Moses.  Journeyings  of  the  Israelites. 
The  religious  instruction  typically  contained  in  the  account  of 
Israel's  bondage,  wanderings,  &c. 

(b)  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Meaning  of  the  text  in  detail. 
Primary  design  of  the  writer.  Chief  divisions  of  the  subject. 
Details  of  comparison  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations.    Principal  duties  inculcated. 

(c)  Chief  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Messiah, 
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The  three  periods  of  Jewish  prophecy,  viz.  before,  during,  and 
after  the  captivity.  Moral  and  historical  uses  of  the  scheme  of 
Jewish  prophecy,  as  introductory  to  the  gospel  dispensation. 

2.  English  History  : — 

From  James  I.  to  Queen  Victoria,  inclusive,  as  taught  in  Gleig's 
**  School  History  of  England.''  Chief  political  epochs, — religious 
ditto, — literary  ditto ; — progress  of  maritime  discovery,  arts  and 
sciences,  &c. 

3.  English  Grammar,  Etymology,  and  Literature : — 

(a)  Hunter*s  "  Text  Book  of  English  Grammar,"  and  "  Parsing 
Exercises.''  Classification  of  letters.  Ditto  of  words.  The  true 
nature  of  gender,  number,  and  case.  Comparative  advantages 
of  a  copious  and  a  scanty  variety  of  inflexion.  What  variety  of 
words  the  adjective  in  its  widest  acceptation  includes.  What 
variety  of  forms  the  verb,  according  to  its  strict  definition,  com- 
prises. The  nature  and  elements  of  a  proposition.  Distinction 
between  the  logical  and  the  grammatical  analysis  of  a  sentence. 
Distinction  between  etymological  and  syntactical  parsing.  Exam- 
ples of  purely  syntactical  parsing.  Forms  of  discourse  not  ad- 
mitting syntactical  parsing.  Structure  of  compound  sentences. 
Rules  of  punctuation.     Principles  and  practice  of  paraphrasing. 

(5)  Wilson's  *'  Outlines  of  Etymology,"  to  be  committed  to  memory. 
Extended  by  oral  instruction.  Utility  of  a  knowledge  of  etymo- 
logical signification.  Necessity  of  superadding  an  acquaintance 
with  the  conventional  and  relative  uses  of  words. 

(c)  First  six  books  of  Milton's  **  Paradise  Lost/'  by  Dr.  Major, 

with  exposition  and  prose  translation. 
{d)  Features  of  the  principal   English  literary  productions  of  the 

17th  and  18th  centuries. 

4.  Modern  Geography  : — 

(a)  Asia  and  America.  Configuration.  Drainage.  Political  Divi- 
sions. Chief  towns,  &c.  with  their  relations  to  history,  commerce, 
or  science. 

(6)  England  and  its  colonies.  Distinctions  of  England  as  to  manu- 
facturing, mining,  shipping,  and  other  localities.  Chief  towns. 
Progress  and  present  state  of  colonial  establishments. 

(c)  Palestine,  as  taught  in  Macleod's  '^  Palestine." 


SYLLABUS  OF  LECTURES  BY  MR.  TATE. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Demonstrations  of  all  the  fundamental  operations.  Vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions.  Rule  of  three,  without  the  aid  of  proportion  or 
the  method  of  statement;  comprising  partnership  and  division  in 
ratios,  simple  and  compound  interest,  discount,  gain  and  loss,  &c. 
Involution.  Square  and  cube  root.  Constructions  of  questions,  in 
-which  the  accuracy  of  the  answers  may  be  tested  by  an  easy  operation. 
Various  problems  relative  to  business  of  common  life.  Text  book — 
Tate's  First  Principles  of  Arithmetic. 
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ALGEBRA. 

Demonstrations  of  all  the  fundamental  operations.  Simple  equa- 
tions applied  to  the  solution  .of  numerous  useful  pnlblems.  Powers 
and  roots.  Simple  equations,  with  two  unknown  quantities.  Quadratic 
equations,  with  one  unknown  quantity.  Quadratic  equations,  with 
two  unknown  quantities.  Literal  equations.  Ratios  and  proportion. 
Arithmetical  and  geometrical  series.  Investigations  of  the  formulee  in 
simple  and  compound  interest,  discount,  loss  and  gain,  annuities. 
Cubic  equations  solved  by  a  simplified  form  of  Cardan's  method,  as 
well  as  by  the  methods  of  factors  and  the  completing  of  the  square. 
Various  useful  problems^  showing  the  application  of  algebra  to  men- 
suration. 

MECHANICS. 

Various  useful  applications  of  the  simple  principle  of  work.  Moduli 
of  machines.  Work  in  excavations.  Work  of  steam  having  a  mean 
pressure.  Work  of  steam  in  relation  to  the  water  evaporated.  Work 
of  steam  used  expansively.  Transmission  of  work  by  simple  machines. 
Accumuluted  work — various  applications  of  this  important  principle. 
Equilibrium  of  pressure,  chiefly  determined  by  geometrical  construc- 
tion, pressure  of  roofs,  embankments,  revetment,  walls.  &c. 
Strength  in  materials,  &c.  Text  books — Tate's  Exercises  in  Mecha- 
nics, and  Moseley's  Mechanics  applied  to  the  Arts. 

GEOMETRY,    MENSURATION,    LEVELLING,    AND   SURVEYING. 

The  most  important  propositions  in  Euclid's  Elements,  familiarly 
demonstrated  and  applied  to  various  useful  practical  problems. 
The  methods  of|proof  are  specially  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  pupil 
teachers. 

Proofs  of  all  the  most  useful  rules  in  mensuration.  Principles  of 
estimation.  Method  of  keeping  the  field-book  in  levelling  and  sur- 
veying. Description  and  use  of  theodolite,  &c.  Trigonometrical 
surveys.    Text  book — Tate's  Geometry,  Mensuration,  &c. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Geometrical  interpretation  of  the  plus  and  minus  values  of  algebraic 
quantities.  Definitions  and  fundamental  theorems  in  trigonometry. 
Application  to  the  solution  of  problems  relative  to  triangles,  &c.  Com- 
putation by  logarithms.  Development  of  sin.  (A  +  B)  and  cos. 
(A  -)-  B).  Trigonometrical  formulee  directly  derived  from  these  theorems. 
To  find  the  cosine,  &c.,  of  the  angle  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  the  sides. 
To  find  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  the  sides.  Given  any  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  and  the  included  angle,  to  find  the  other  parts.  To  find 
the  radii  of  the  circles  described  in  and  about  a  triangle  whose  sides  are 
given.  To  find  the  area  of  a  polygon  of  any  given  number  of  sides. 
Problems  in  heights  and  distances.  Text  book — The  Course  of  Trigo- 
nometry in  Tate's  Geometry,  Mensuration,  &c. 

UPPER   MATHEMATICAL   CLASS. 

Euclid.  Higher  departments  of  algebra,  and  formulae  in  mensura- 
tion, &c.  Analytical  geometry,  comprising  equations  of  the  straight 
line,  the  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  cissoid,  &c.    The  differ- 
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ential  and  integral  calculus.       Text   books  —  Bell's  Euclid,  Hall's 
Algebra,  and  Tate*s  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

•  KATUAAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Properties  of  fluids.  Mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere. 
Description  of  various  pneumatic  engines.  The  steam  engine.  Text 
books — Moseley's  Mechanics  applied  to  the  Arts,  and  Tate's  Exer- 
cises in  Mechanics. 

ASTROKOMT   AND   PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Form  of  the  earth.  Causes  of  day  and  night.  The  seasons.  Ma* 
thematical  lines  upon  the  globe.  Useful  problems  on  the  globes. 
Solar  system.  Phases  of  the  moon.  Tides.  Distribution  of  land 
and  water  upon  the  earth's  surface.  Mountains  the  origin  of  rivers. 
Influence  of  the  physical  features  of  a  country  upon  its  population. 
Lakes.  The  ocean— <;urrents  in,  &c.  The  atmosphere.  Cause  of 
winds.  Equalization  of  temperature  upon  the  earth.  Variable,  con- 
stant, and  periodical  winds.  Climate.  Circumstances  which  modify 
climate.  Isothermal  lines.  Distribution  of  plants  and  animals.  Text 
books  and  maps— Moseley's  Astronomy,  Moseley's  Astro-theology, 
Educational  Maps  published  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society, 
Johnstone's  Maps. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Laws  of  chemical  afiinity.  Doctrine  of  equivalents.  Chemical 
symbols.  The  composition  of  the  atmosphere.  Impurities  in  the 
atmosphere.  Ventilation  of  schools.  Outlines  of  agricultural  che- 
mistry. Lessons  on  the  science  of  common  things.  Text  books — 
Reid's  Chemistry,  Johnson's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Mayo's  Object 
Lessons. 


METHODS  OF  GIVING  A  BIBLE  LESSON.— No.  3. 

Let  the  pupils  of  the  most  competent  class  read  the  verses  in  turn, 
until  the  whole  passage  has  been  twice  gone  over.  Then,  with  their 
Bibles  still  open  for  reference,  let  them  be  called  upon,  individually,  by 
the  master, — 

1.  To  name  (a)  the  persons,  and  (b)  the  places,  mentioned  in  the  passage  ; 
(c)  to  give  some  descnption  of  the  persons,  and  (d)  of  the  places. 

2.  To  give  (a)  the  meanings  of  the  more  difficult  expressions,  (b)  a  general 
title  appropriate  to  the  whole  passage,  and  (c)  the  chief  circumstances  re- 
corded in  the  verses  successively. 

The  pupils  being  then  required  to  close  their  books,  the  master  may 
call  upon  them  individually, — 

3.  To  answer  miscellaneous  additional  questions,  including  references  to 
illustrative  verses  in  other  parts  of  Scripture. 

♦jn*  We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  questions,  &c.,  conformed  to 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  the  above  sections,  taking,  as  the  subject  of  the 
lesson,  Matt.  ii.  1 — 12. 

2.  (a)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  days  of  Herod ;  to  worship  Him ; 
he  was  troubled  ;  all  Jerusalem ;  should  be  borne ;  thus  it  is  written ;  the 
least ;  out  of  thee  shall  come ;  privily  called ;  inquired  diligently ;  lo  ? 

2.  (b)  The  visit  of  the  wise  men  to  Jesus. 
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2.  (c)  v.  1.  The  place  of  Christ's  birth ;  the  time  of  his  birth;  the  coming 
of  the  wise  men  to  Jerusalem.  2.  The  inquiry  made  by  the  wise  men ;  the 
means  by  which  they  knew  that  this  king  was  born ;  the  purpose  of  their 
coming.  3.  The  manner  in  which  Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  were  affected 
by  the  inquiry.  4.  Herod's  assembling  of  the  priests  and  scribes ;  the  question 
he  asked  them.  5.  The  place  which  they  assigned ;  their  authority  for  doing 
80.  6.  The  words  predicting  the  birth-place  of  Christ.  7.  The  manner  in 
which  Herod  called  the  wise  men ;  his  eager  inquiry.  8.  Herod's  charge  to 
the  wise  men :  the  reason  he  assigned  for  requesting  their  speedy  return  to 
him.  9.  The  departure  of  the  wise  men  from  Jerusalem ;  the  reappearance 
of  the  star ;  the  direction  it  afforded.  10.  The  joy  of  the  wise  men  at  the 
star's  reappearance.  11.  The  wise  men's  arrival  at  the  lodging  of  Mary; 
their  adoration  of  the  child  Jesus ;  the  gifts  they  presented  to  him.  12.  The 
Divine  prevention  of  the  wise  mens'  return  to  Herod ;  their  return  home 
by  another  way. 

3.  Who  was  Herod  the  Great  ?  (King  of  the  Jews,  son  of  Antipater,  an 
Idumsean.)  Under  whose  authority  did  he  hold  the  government  of  Judaea  ? 
(Roman  emperor.)  How  long  had  he  ruled?  (37  years.)  What  other 
persons  of  the  name  of  Herod  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  ?  (The  son  and  the 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great ;  the  former,  Herod  Antipas,  who  wickedly 
married  Herodias ;  the  latter,  Herod  Agrippa,  who  killed  James,  the  brother 
of  John.)  What  prediction  of  Jacob  was  fulfilled  by  the  subjection  of  the 
Jews  to  Roman  power  ?  (Gen.  zlix.  10.)  What  name  was  commonly  given 
to  such  wise  men  as  are  here  mentioned  ?  (Magi.)  In  what  countries  of 
the  east  were  these  ministers  of  religion  chiefly  encouraged  and  reverenced  ? 
CPersia  and  Chaldsea.)  To  what  branch  of  physical  science  did  thev  devote 
particular  attention  ?  (Astronomy.)  By  what  kind  of  revelation  tnerefore 
did  God  encourage  them  to  visit  Jesus  ?  What  induced  the  Magi  to  choose 
Jerusalem  as  a  place  of  inquiry  ?  (Capital  of  Judaea.)  What  was  remarkable 
in  the  circumstance  of  Cbaldseans  being  appointed  to  announce  in  Jerusalem 
the  nativity  of  Christ  ?  (They  were  Gentiles.)  What  prophecy  of  Balaam 
was  probably  associated  by  the  wise  men  with  the  star's  appearance  ?  (Numb, 
xxiv.  1/.)  Why  was  Herod  disturbed  by  the  public  inquiry  of  the  Magi? 
(He  feared  that  the  new  king  mij^ht  dethrone  him.)  Why  was  it  to  the 
priests  and  scribes  that  Herod  put  the  inquiry  about  the  birth-place  of  Jesus  ? 
(Because  they  were  expected  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  prophecies.) 
What  did  Micah  signify  by  the  littleness  of  Bethlehem  ?  What  other  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  nativity  did  Herod  anxiously  desire  to  know  ? 
Of  whom  did  he  inquire  concerning  this  ?  Of  what  was  he  made  aware  by 
learning  the  precise  time  ?  (The  age  of  the  child  Jesus.)  What  was  his 
real  design,  when  he  professed  a  desire  to  come  and  worship  Jesus  ?  What 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  the  Magi  to  search  diligently  as  Herod  directed  ? 
Why  should  they  have  rejoiced  so  greatly  at  the  star's  reappearance  ?  (Evi- 
dence of  Heaven's  favour.)  In  what  sense  did  they  mean  to  show  respect 
by  their  gifts  ?  (To  honour  Jesus  as  a  king  )  By  what  means  were  they  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  Herod  ?  Why  was  this  warning  given  ?  What  is 
to  us  the  most  important  historical  feature  in  God's  direction  of  the  wise 
men  to  Jesus  ?  (The  calling  of  the  Gentiles.)  What  does  St.  Paul  say  of 
the  Scripture  foreseeing  that  God  would  extend  his  salvation  to  the  Gentiles  or 
heathen  ?  (Gal.  iii.  8.)  Quote  predictions  from  Isaiah's  prophecies  foretelling 
Christ  as  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  ?  (xlix.  6  ;  Ix.  3.)  What  similar  language 
did  the  aged  Simeon  utter?  Quote  Malachi's  prediction  of  the  universal 
diflfusion  of  the  true  religion?  (i.  11.)  How  does  St,  Paul  speak  of  the 
revelation  of  God's  mercy  to  the  Gentiles  as  a  mystery  to  the  Jews  ?  (Eph. 
iii.  3,  5,  6.)  By  what  special  religious  observance  do  we  Gentiles  magnify 
God  for  his  mercy  in  calling  us  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel  ?  (Feast  of  the  Epi- 
phany,) &c.,  &c. 
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Popular  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy.* 

1 .  The  planet  Venus  is  at  present  an  eveninf]^  star ;  where  does  she  appear  ia 

the  heavens,  and  what  is  her  greatest  distance  from  the  sun  ?— explain 
the  cause  of  her  heing  alternately  a  morning  and  evening  star,  and 
what  is  meant  by  her  being  sometimes  progressive  and  sometimes 
retrograde  among  the  fixed  stars. 

2.  What  are  the  most  remarkable  constellations  visible  about  eight  or  nine 

o'clock  on  a  clear  evening  in  November  and  December,  beginning  at 
the  western  horizon,  and  noting  some  particular  star  in  each — mention 
some  that  are  circumpolar, 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  transit  of  a  planet  over  the  sun's  disc  ?    How  is 

it  that  the  transit  of  Mercury  on  the  Qth  of  November  last  could 
not  be  seen  to  its  termination  by  an  observer  in  Paris,  but  could  by 
one  in  Ireland  ? 

4.  How  does  the  sailor  ascertain  the  latitude  of  his  ship  by  observing  the 

sun's  meridian  altitude :  and  having  the  time  when  the  sun  is  on 
the  meridian,  how  does  he  find  the  longitude  ? 

5.  Explain  why  the  difference  in  time,  between  successive  risings  of  what 

is  called  the  harvest  moon,  is  less  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

6.  A  stick  5  ft.  3  in.  high  is  placed  vertically  at  the  equator,  what  is  the 

figure  traced  out  by  its  shadow  during  the  twelve  hours  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon  ?  What  is  the  length  of  that  shadow  and  of  a 
line  joining  the  top  of  the  stick,  and  the  extremity  of  the  shadow, 
when  the  sun's  altitude  is  45"*  and  60^ ;  work  them  out  to  four  places 
of  decimals. 

7.  Explain  how  the  barometer  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  height  of 

mountains,  and  why  this  method  is  more  to  be  relied  on  in  tropical 
climates  than  in  high  latitudes. 

8.  What  are  the  substances  composing  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere  ?  and 

of  a  100  parts,  about  what  number  is  the  proportion  of  each  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  proximate  and  ultimate  elements  of  a  body,  and 

what  are  the  two  elements  of  which  water  is  composed,  and  the  pro- 
portions in  weight  and  volume  of  each  ?  explain  also  how  it  has  been 
analyzed,  and  how  its  elements  have  been  put  together  again  to  form 
water  ? 

10.  The  spec.  grav.  of  ice  is  to  that  of  water  as  8  to  9,  and  a  field  of  ice  of 

uniform  thickness  has  6  ft.  above  water,  how  much  is  there  below  it  ? 

11.  A  cubic  foot  of  metal  weights  1000  lbs.  when  weighed  in  air,  the  weight 

of  a  cubic  inch  of  air  being  1.300th  part  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  at 
a  temperature  about  63**,  what  would  be  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
vacuo :  also  if  weighed  in  water,  and  if  in  air  of  half  the  density,  and 
work  out  the  arithmetical  results. 

12.  Do  you  see  any  connexion  between  the  weight  of  a  given  mass  of  matter 

and  the  altitude  of  the  barometer  ?  and  how  might  a  dealer  in  any 
bulky  commodity  profit  by  observing  that  connexion  ? 

ARITHMETIC.f 

1.  The  battering  ram  employed  by  Titus  against  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
weighed  100,000  lbs. :  now  many  tons  did  it  contain  ? 

*  These  valuable  questions  were  proposed  by  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes,  Vicar  of 
King's  Sombome. 

t  Proposed  by  J.  D.  Walford,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  of  Wmchester 
College. 
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2.  How  much  is  spent  in  seventeen  years  by  a  person  who  spends  825/.  185. 

9d,  yearly?  and  how  much  would  he  have  saved  in  that  time  out  of 
an  income  of  1500/.  ? 

3.  Divide  115/.  10^.  among  5  men  and  6  woraen^  giving  each  man  thrice  the 

share  of  a  woman. 
•4.  If  12  men  build  24  roods  of  wall  in  30  days  by  working  8  hours  a  day, 
how  many  hours  a  day  must  18  men  work  to  build  72  roods  in  40 
days? 

5.  How  would  you  explain  to  a  class  of  boys  that  f  -«- 1^  is  equal  to  f  ? 

6.  A  father  divided  his  property  between  his  three  sons  thus  :  to  the  eldest 

he  gave  ^  of  the  whole ;  to  the  youngest,  i ;  and  to  the  second,  3000/. 
What  was  the  value  of  the  property  left  ? 

7.  There  is  a  fraction  which,  when  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  li,  and 

divided  by  the  square  root  of  IJ,  produces  f :  find  it. 

8.  In  latitude  51°  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is  about  37*76  geo- 

graphical miles :  how  many  of  these  miles  is  Winchester  distant  from 
Dresden,  which  are  both  nearly  in  that  latitude, — the  longitude  of 
the  former  being  1°  21'  west,  and  that  of  the  latter  13°  42'  east  ? 

9.  Divide  25  by  '008  ;  and  '008  by  25 ; — explaining  the  rule  for  placing 

the  decimal  point  in  the  quotient  ? 

10.  If  the  cost-price  of  a  book  be  3^.  9d,,  how  must  it  be  marked  so  that 

the,  bookseller  may  allow  a  discount  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  nominal 
price,  and  yet  reserve  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  ? 

11.  The  standard  silver  coin  of  this  realm  is  made  up  of  37  parts  of  pure 

silver  and  3  of  copper,  and  a  lb.  Troy  of  this  metal  jrields  66  shillings : 
what  weight  of  pure  silver  is  there  in  20s,  ? 

12.  Ten  persons  set  out  for  the  same  place  each  one  hour  after  the  other ; 

they  all  reach  it  together  6  hours  after  the  7th  started :  compare  the 
rates  of  the  3rd  and  4th ;  and  if  the  whole  distance  was  25  miles, 
find  the  interval  between  the  first  and  last,  half-an-hour  after  the 
latter  started. 

Geography  of  Europe.* 

1.  Draw  a  figure  representing  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  Meridians 

orthographically  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  Equator. 

2.  Give  an  outline  of  the  coast  line  of  Europe,  from  the  North  East  point 

to  the  Dardanelles,  marking  down  the  different  countries  on  the 
coast, — the  river  mouths, — and  the  following  places:  Archangel, 
Copenhagen,  St.  Petersburgh,  Hamburgh,  Brest,  Cadiz,  Naples, 
Genoa,  Trieste,  Toulon,  Athens. 

3.  What  are  the  languages  spoken  by  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  ? 

which  of  them  prevail  over  the  largest  extent  of  country  ?  and  to  which 
has  the  English  the  greatest  affinity  ? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning,  in  a  commercial  sense,  of  the  exports  and  imports 

of  a  country, — of  raw  products  and  manufactured  products  ?  and  of 
these,  what  are  the  particular  things  exported  from  England  to  other 
parts  of  Europe  ? 

5.  Mention  the  particular  products,  natural  and  manufactured,  of  France 

and  Spain, — Sweden  and  Russia. 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  to  Europe  of  an  extensive  and  indented  coast 

line? 

7.  To  what  causes  is  it  owing  that  particular  manufactures  are  located  in 

certain  districts :  as  cotton  in  Lancashire, — woollen  at  Leeds, — and 
cutlery  at  Sheffield  ? 


*  These  questions  were  proposed  by  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes,  Vicar  of  King's 

k  «MA  r\  ^%  ■•  v«  ^ 


Somborne. 
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8.  What  are  the  advantages  to  a  country  in  being  able  to  manufacture  its 
raw  products,  whether  of  a  mineral  or  vegetable  kind,  over  one 
which  is  obliged  to  export  them  in  a  raw  state  for  the  purpose  of 
being  worked  up  ? 

9*  Put  down  as  near  as  you  can  the  population  of  the  six  largest  towns  in 
England,  and  their  industrial  occupations. 

10.  Explain  the  terms, — steppes  and  table-land:  and  mention  the  most 

elevated  table>lands  in  Europe. 

11.  Why  does  the  temperature  of  the  air  decrease,  as  the  height  above  the 

earth's  surface  increases  ?  State  some  facts  in  proof  of  your  reasoning. 

12.  What  is  the  height  of  the  .snow-line  in  our  latitude,  at  the  Equator,  and 

at  the  Tropics  ? 

13.  Give  the  height  in  feet  of  the  highest  points  of— the  Pyrennees — ^the 

Alps — and  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Great  Britain. 

14.  What  is  the  effect  which  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  has  upon 

climate  ?  Illustrate  your  explanation  by  instances  of  the  ve|[etation 
of  mountainous  districts  in  low  latitudes,  and  of  low  levels  m  high 
latitudes. 

Geombtby  and  Mechanics.* 

1.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other, 

and  have  likewise  their  bases  equal,  the  angle  contained  by  the  two 
sides  of  the  one  shall  be  equal  to  the  angle  contained  by  the  two  sides 
equal  to  them  of  the  other. 

2.  The  opposite  sides   and  angles   of  parallelograms  are  equal  to  one 

another,  and  the  diameter  bisects  them. 

3.  Define  a  Rhombus :  and  prove  that  the  diameters  of  a  rhombus  bisect 

each  other  at  right  angles. 

4.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square  of  the  whole 

line  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  parts,  together  with  twice  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  parts.  Mention  the  corollary  to  this 
theorem. 

5.  In  a  circle,  the  angle  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle  ;  but  the  angle  in  a 

segment  greater  than  a  semicircle  is  less  than  a  right  angle ;  and  the 
angle  in  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle  is  greater  than  a  right 
angle. 

6.  If  a  circle  be  inscribed  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  prove  that  its  diameter 

is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  hypothenuse  and  the  two  sides 
containing  the  right  angle. 

7.  Inscribe  a  square  in  a  given  circle,  and  show  that  it  is  half  the  square 

described  about  the  same  circle. 

8.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their 

homologous  sides. 

9.  The  "  Horse-Monument''  on  Farley  Mount  is  a  pyramid  of  brick-work 

20  feet  high,  built  upon  a  mound  30  feet  high ;  supposing  the  mate- 
rials to  weigh  8  tons,  how  many  units  of  work  were  expended  in 
raising  them  from  the  foot  of  the  mound  to  their  present  position  ? 

10.  Three  horses,  exerting  a  traction  of   l60lb.  each,  can  draw  6  tons  of 

coals  from  the  pit's  mouth  along  a  tram-way  having  a  rise  of  3^  in 
100 :  what  is  the  measure  of  the  friction  on  the  rail  ? 

11.  Why  is  the  high-pressure  principle  best  adapted  to  locomotive  steam- 

engines  ?  and  to  what  useful  purpose  is  the  steam  discharged  from 
their  cylinders  commonly  applied  ? 

12.  An  arrow  shot  perpendicularly  upward  from  a  bow  returned  again  in 


*  Proposed  by  J.  D.  Walford,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  of  Winchester 
College. 
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ten  seconds :  required  the  velocity  of  projection,  and  the  height  to 
which  it  rose. 

Mensuration  and  Trigonometry.* 

1.  If  3630  turfs  a  yard  long  can  be  cut  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  what 

is  their  average  width  ?  and  what  will  be  the  expense  of  laying  down 
a  lawn,  30ft.  by  18ft.,  with  them,  at  7s.  6rf.  per  hundred  ? 

2.  The  length  of  a  hollow  iron  roller  is  36  inches,  the  outside  diameter  20 

inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  metal  half-an-inch :  what  are  its 
solidity  and  convex  surface,  and  how  many  revolutions  would  it  make 
in  rolling  the  above-mentioned  lawn. 

3.  Two  persons  purchased  a  conical  loaf  of  sugar  18  inches  high,  with  a 

base  6  inches  in  diameter:  how  can  they  divide  it  equally  by  a  section 
parallel  to  the  base  ? 

4.  The  diameter  of  a  globular  balloon  is  30  feet :  how  much  silk  was  required 

to  make  it,  and  how  much  gas  to  fill  it  ? 

5.  Give  the  definition  of  a  secant,  and  trace  the  changes  of  its  sign  and 

magnitude  through  the  four  quadrants. 

6.  Prove:— 

(a)  COS.  (A. — B)  =  COS.  A  cos.  B  +  sin.  A  sin.  B. 

(jS)        COS.  A      =1—2  8in.2-. 

2  tan.  A 

(7)  tan.  2  A    =   f—^^A' 

(8)  sin.  (A  +  B)  sin.  (A— B)  =  (sin.  A  +  sin.  B)  (sin.  A — sin.  B). 

7.  Find  the  sine  and  tangent  of  15°. 

8.  From  the  top  of  a  hill  two  milestones  were  observed  in  the  same 

direction,  on  level  ground ;  the  depression  of  the  nearest  was  14^  3', 
and  that  of  the  other  3°  56',  below  the  horizontal  line :  required  the 
height  of  the  hill. 

9.  Show  that  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient  of  two  numbers  is  the  difference 

of  their  logarithms ;  and  find  x  when  8*  =  100. 
10.  Explain  the  construction  of  Tables  of  Proportional  Parts. 
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QuES.  15. — Proposed  by  Tom  Tomkins, 

Two  slow  trains,  A  and  B,  were  at  the  distance  of  20  and  30  miles  re- 
spectively from  the  station  which  they  had  left,  when  a  fast  train 
started  :  the  fast  train  overtook  the  slow  train  B  when  it  was  35  miles 
from  A.  Required,  the  speed  of  the  fast  train  per  hour,  supposing  A 
and  B  to  move  with  the  speed  of  15  and  20  miles  per  hour. 

Answered  by  Mr.  Jeffery^  Dunchurch, 

Let  a  =  speed  of  fast  train. 
0?— 20  <=  no.  of  miles  per  hour  A  gains  on  B. 

30 


a- 20 


time  A  takes  to  overtake  B. 


*  Proposed  by  J.  D.  Walford,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Winchester  College. 
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Similarly  20—15 .9.5 —no.  miles  per  hoar  fi  gains  on  A ; 

35— 10=25  "no.  miles  B  had  gained  on  A,  when  B  was  overtaken  by  fast  train. 

25 
and  ^  <=  5  « time  B  took  to  gam  25  miles  on  A.  , 

0 

But  this  time  was  the  same  as  that  which  the  fast  train  took  to 
overtake  B^  that  is  : 

30 
TTTo"^  •••'-26. 

Or  thus,  by  Sigma. 

After  the  starting  of  the  fast  train,  B  gains  on  A  35  — 10  miles,  at  the  rate  of 

35-10 
20—15  miles  an  hour ;   therefore  -r — f^  =5  hours,  is  the  time  required  to  over- 
all ~~  10 

take  B.     Hence  the  whole  distance  B  travels  from  the  station  is  30  +  5  x  20  » 130 

miles,  which  the  fast  train  performs  in  5  hours,  being  26  miles  an  hoar. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  J.  Sheppard^  J.  Buckmaster, 
J.  Walters,  Georgius  B.,  J.  Stephens,  and  the  Proposer. 

Quest.  1 6. — Proposed  by  Mr,  J.  S,  Dames, 

The  weight  of  a  piece  of  cheese  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  is 
6  lb.,  and  the  length  of  the  arc  is  i  of  the  complete  circumference. 
Required,  the  weight  of  the  whole  cheese. 

Answered  by  J,  Sheppard, 

The  circle,  forming  the  cheese,  will  evidently  consist  of  a  regular 
pentagon  inscribed  in  it,  and  five  equal  segments,  such  as  the  one 
described  in  the  question. 

Let  r  r=  radius  of  the  circle, 
then  area  of  the  circle  ^  r^n 
and  „     „    pentagon  »  f  r^  sin  72° 

„     „  5  segments  =  r  (ir— f  sin  72°), 

Now  the  thickness  of  the  circle  being  uniform,  the  areas  of  any  por- 
tions necessarily  vary  as  their  weights. 

30t 

••.  r*  (ir-|  sin  72**)  :  r»ir::301b.: : .    .^  lb.  = 

^      *  '  IT- J8m72°  . 

30  +  3-14159  94-2477    ,„,  «--»    *u        •  i..    r  *u      i,  i     y. 

123'3671b.  the  weight  of  the  whole  cheese. 


3*14159  -  f  X  -9510565      -76395 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  Sigma,  J.  Waters,  B.  J.  Jeffrey, 
J,  Stephens,  J.  Buttrey,  W,  Pringle,  and  the  Proposer, 

QuES.  17. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Smith, 

There  are  three  towns.  A,  B,  and  C  ;  the  road  from  B  to  A  forms  a 
right  angle  with  that  from  B  to  C.  Now  a  person  has  to  go  from  B  to 
A,  but  after  travelling  a  certain  distance  towards  A  he  takes  the  nearest 
way  leading  to  the  road  from  C  to  A  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  this  road 
he  is  three  miles  from  A  and  seven  from  C.  He  then  proceeds  to  A, 
and  when  he  arrives  there,  he  finds  that  he  has  gone  over  ^  of  the  dis- 
tance from  B  to  C  more  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  taken  the 
direct  road  from  B  to  A.     Required,  the  distances  of  the  places. 
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Answered  by  Sigma^  and  similarly  by  Mr,  Buttrey, 

Let  B  C,  B  A,  and  C  A  be  the  three  roads,  and  B  U  D  A  the  course  travelled.  By 

the  question  C  Dr=7  and  D  A»3.     Pnt  w  for  E  A,  then  D  E-=:  V^^^and  by 
the  similar  triangles  ABC  and  A  D  Ef  we  have 

C  B  :  C  a::D  e  :EA, 


C  A'D  E       lO'/ip''— 9 

.'.  C  B=  — ^^-T —  =  ,  I  of  which  added  to  E  A  is  equal  to  the  dis- 

E  A  tP 

tance  along  E  D,  D  A,  that  is, 


10V«2-9 


d?  +  i -/««-9  +  3 

X 

,\  (2  d?-5)  V«3-9  -  2  J?  (d?-3) ; 

dividing  by  V  a?  —  3,  we  have 

(2^— 5)'/*+3  =  2  4P  V*— 3, 

/.  4*2-35  dp^ 75,    .-.«?=  5  or  3}; 

andB  A:  AC::D  A  :  A  E. 
.      A  CD  A      10x3 

•••B^--rE —'^'^^^ 

whence  B  C  =  8  or  6. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  J.  Sheppard,  J.  Stephens,  J.  H., 
Georgius  B.,  J.  Jeffrey,  J.  Walters,  J.  Rome,  J.  Ward,  S.  Cheadle, 
and  the  proposer. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To  BE  ANSWERBD  IN  OUR  NuMBER  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

QuES.  18. — Proposed  by  Sigma, 

A  piece  of  mahogany,  which  formed  a  portion  of  a  circular  table, 
has  an  arc  of  60  degrees  at  one  end,  and  an  arc  of  30  degrees  at  the 
other,  the  deficient  segments  containing  each  135  degrees ;  it  is  required 
to  cut  it  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
diameter  which  bisects  the  two  arcs. 

QuEs.  19.^^ Proposed  by  Mr,  Baker,  Civil  Engineer. 

In  a  rectangular  pleasure-ground,  A  B  C  D,  the  following  dimensions 
could  only  be  taken  on  account  of  obstructions,  viz.  the  portion  A  H 
of  the  diagonal  A  C  measured  from  A  to  the  perpendicular,  let  fall 
thereon  from  the  corner  B  ;  and  the  prolongation,  H  I,  of  this  perpen- 
dicular to  the  side  D  C  ;  to  determine  the  area  of  the  pleasure-ground. 

QuES.  20. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Walters,  jun,,  London. 

The  circumference  of  a  given  circle  is  c,  required  an  expression  for 
the  area  of  a  circle  circumscribing  a  square,  which  contains  the  same 
area  as  the  given  circle. 
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WinchbstbbTraininoSchool. 
— On  Thursday  last  the  half-yearly 
examination  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Diocesan  Training  School  for  Mas- 
ters, twenty-five  in  number,  took 
place  at  the  Episcopal  Palace  of 
Wolvesey,  which,  as  our  readers 
know,  has  now  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  been  generously  appro- 
priated by  our  respected  Bishop  to 
the  important  Diocesan  object  of 
training  masters.  There  were  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,  Mrs.  H.  Mann 
and  the  Misses  Mann,  Mrs.  H.  Gar- 
nier,  Mrs.  Bishop,  and  Miss  Onslow; 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean,  Archdeacon 
Hoare,  the  Warden,  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Lowther  Barrington,  Canon  Wood- 
roofie.  Rev.  Dr.  Moberly,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Jackson,  the  Principal  of 
the  National  Societ/s  Training  Col- 
lege of  Battersea,  J.  M.  Elwes,  Esq., 
Rev.  Messrs.  Pigou,  T.  Garnier, 
Wilson,  Buttemer,  Cubitt,  Salter, 
Midwinter,  Wright,  Haygarth, 
Adams,  C.  Walters,  Williams,  Poore, 
J.  D.  Walford,  Esq.,  the  Principal  of 
the  Diocesan  School  of  Southampton, 
and  the  Secretary,  Rev.  Canon  Jacob. 
The  examination  commenced  with 
reading  a  chapter  of  the  Scriptures, 
after  which  the  Principal  of  the  Bat- 
tersea Training  College  questioned 
the  pupils  in  the  history  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  passing  on  to 
ecclesiastical  history  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church.  No  occasion 
was  lost  of  giving  a  practical  turn  to 
the  examination,  by  the  deduction  of 
lessons  applicable  to  future  teachers 
of  youth.  The  Rev.  Examiner  dwelt 
with  peculiar  interest  on  the  period 
of  the  Reformatbn,  both  foreign  and 
English,  its  rise  and  progress,  and 
the  characters  x^hich  were  conspi- 
cuous in  it,  particularly  on  that  of 
Luther,  interspening  brief  remarks, 
the  results  of  foreign  travel  in  places 
the  scenes  of  the  Reformation,  and 
reminding  the  pupils  that  next  year 
would  be  the  tri-centenary  of  the 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  into  the  vernacular  tongue^ 
Nearly  two  hours  were  occupied  in  a 
QiQst  varied  examination,  embracing 


the  geography,  chronology  and  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
highly  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  auditory,  and  full  of  searching 
power  as  to  the  real  attainments  of 
the  pupils.  Rev.  Dr.  Moberly  fol- 
lowed, and  examined  the  pupils  in 
English  History,  from  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Tudor  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  and 
at  no  former  period  of  these  examina- 
tions had  the  well  practised  skill  of 
the  Head  Master  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege been  more  ably  exercised  than 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  cele- 
brated men,  their  genealogies,  and 
the  chief  events  of  the  several  reigns, 
were  presented  to  view  with  an  easy 
familiarity  and  singular  exactness. 
The  evenness  of  the  answering  was 
very  satisfactory,  each  pupil  taking 
his  turn,  and  rarely  leaving  the  ques- 
tions unanswered.  Recitations  in 
Shakspeare  followed.  As  the  object 
of  these  exercises  is  elocution  and 
not  display,  a  quiet,  distinct,  and  in- 
telhgent  enunciation  was  the  point 
aimed  at ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  most  cases  it  was  acquired. 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the 
examination,  which  had  occupied 
nearly  four  hours,  the  Rev.  Principal 
of  the  Battersea  Training  College 
asked  permission  of  the  Dean  to  ad- 
dress  the  pupils.  He  said  he  had 
watched  the  examination  with  pecu- 
liar interest ;  the  pupils  had  acquitted 
themselves  best  in  the  best  subjects. 
He  did  not  expect  or  desire  they 
should  be  Shaksperians :  the  subjects 
with  which  they  would  hereafter  have 
to  deal  were  the  poor  man's  child : 
let  them  ever  after  picture  to  them- 
selves that  child  in  his  rustic  smock, 
in  all  his  simphcity  and  need.  They 
would  have  to  awaken  spiritual  con- 
sciousness, guide  and  direct,  and 
bring  out  the  powers  of  the  under- 
standing —  controlling  that  which 
most  of  all  in  our  compound  being 
has  most  experienced  the  effects  of 
the  fall — the  human  will,  and  all  this 
in  the  fear  of  God ;  an  instilling  that 
prime  element  of  wisdom,  without 
which  all  knowledge  would  be  folly. 
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From  the  difficulty  of  the  task^  he 
arji^ed  the  necessity  of  dependence 
upon  the  Divine  blessinfur,  and    of 
personal  devotion  and  prayer.    Con- 
sistency of  conduct  also  was  most 
important.      Many    a    child  would 
take    his    tone    from  the  National 
Schoolmaster.    It  would  be  natural 
to  think,  "  if  the  master  did  so  and 
so,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  the 
child's  doin^  so  also.''    In  conclu- 
sion he  remarked,  **  Your  office  then 
is  only  next  to  the  pastor's — it  is  full 
of  the  power  of  mischief,  but,  by 
God's  grace,  it  is  fraught  with  im- 
mense   good.    You  are  to  be  the 
teachers  of  unborn  generations.  How 
ought  you  to  magnify  your  office  in 
all  personal  humility.  I  love  to  think 
of  you  as  about  to  be  engaged  in  so 
high  a  calling.     I  share  your  sympa- 
thies.   I  embrace  you  in  my  heart, 
and  wish  you,  in  God's  name,  every 
blessing."  The  rev.  gentleman  thank- 
ed several  of  the  pupils  for  their  accu- 
rate answers.    Burr,  Mason,  Havill, 
Gedge,  West,  Renwick,  Stroud,  and 
A.  Smith  were  particularised.    The 
Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Surrey 
made  some  useful  remarks  on  the 
answers  in  writing  to  his  questions 
of  one  of  the  pupils  (Burr),  on  the 
six  first  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel, in    Greek,   and    some    of  the 
others  in  Latin,  pointing    out   the 
object  of  these  studies  to  be  not  the 
acquisition  of  a  dead  language,  but 
the  means  of  gaining  a  closer  insight 
into  their  own,  and  of  teaching  it 
accurately  to  others.      The    secre- 
tary read  the  reports    of   an  exa- 
mination in  writing,  held  last  week, 
by  the  Rev,  R.  Dawes,  on  Popular 
Astronomy,  and  the  Geography  of 
Europe;    and  by  J.    D.  Walford, 
Esq.,  in  Arithmetic,   Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Mensuration  and  Trigonome- 
try. Both  these  gentlemen  concurred 
in  **  forming  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  improvement  of  the 
young  men  during  the  last  year," 
attributing  much  of  the  increased  ac- 
curacy, and  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
standard  in  the  scientific  department 
of  study,  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Second  Master,  Mr.  Gyles,  and  to 
his  great  skill  and  ability  in  teaching. 
The  zeal  and  energy  both  of  the 


Principal  and  of  the  Second  Master 
have  been  most  commendable.  We 
have  again  to  record  the  liberality  of 
our  respected  Dean  in  noticing  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  training 
pupils  at  this  examination,  as  he  has 
often  done  on  so  many  previous  like 
examinations,as  he  has  often  done  on  so 
many  previous  like  occasions.  Three 
elegantly  bound  books  were  presented 
to  Burr  and  Mason  in  the  Qrst  class, 
and  to  Stroud  in  the  seooqd,  as 
marks  of  commendation.  The  two 
former  of  these  pupils  are  about  to 
be  engaged  in  our  city  as  piirochial 
schoolmasters,  and  those  who  ob- 
served their  examinations  cannot 
doubt  that,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  respective  pastors,  as  they  have 
all  the  elements  of  the  master,  they 
will  prove  themselves  very  efficient 
in  their  most  important  vocation. 
The  prize  for  music,  given  by  Mr, 
Long,  was  awarded  to  R.  West. — 
Hampshire  Chronicle, 

*«*  The  Examination  Papers  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
Number. 

[The  following  masters  have  been 
engaged  from  this  useful  Training 
School  since  Michaelmas,  1848  : — 
Richard  West,  St.  Thomas's  School, 
Winchester;  William  Mason,  St. 
Michael's  School,  Winchester ;  Wil- 
liam Furniss,  Headley  School,  near 
Liphook;  John Pople,Pewsey  School, 
Wilts ;  John  Havill,  North  retherton 
School,  near  Bridgewater;  Charles 
Gedge,  Brighstpne  School,  Isle  of 
Wight ;  William  Shepherd,  Winter- 
slow  School,  Wilts;  James  Stone, 
Lyme  Regis  School,  Dorsetshire; 
Edward  Lucas,  Hum  School,  near 
Christchurch ;  James  Fordham  Burr, 
St.  Maurice  School,  Winchester; 
Edward  Kohlhoff  Baker,  King's 
Worthy  School,  near  Winchester; 
Benjamin  Caesar,  Wymering  School, 
near  Portsmouth;  William  Ear- 
waker,  Dummer  School,  near  An- 
dover.  Six  of  the^e  pupils  have  not 
yet  entered  upon  their  duties  as 
schoolmasters.] 

Evening  Classes  fob  Young 
Men. — The  experiment,  to  which 
we  alluded  in  a  former  number,  has 
been  tried  with  j^reat  success  in  four 
classes  in  Shoieditch,  (in  Hebrew, 
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English,  Mechanics,  and  Philoso- 
phy) ;  and  in  three  in  Bishopsgate, 
(in  Drawing,  Greek,  and'  Latin). 

The  committee,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
Bishop    of  Winchester,  will,    after 
Christmas,  he  prepared  to  continue 
these,  and  to  open  other  classes  else- 
where, provided  there  are  for  any 
one  suhject  twenty  applicants,  who 
will  bring  a  note  of  introduction, 
promise  to  attend  regularly,  and  pay 
2s.  6d,  for  the  Lent  Term,  t.  e,  for 
one    evening    a    week    from    11th 
January  to  28th  March,   1849.    It 
is  proposed  to  divide   the  year  of 
study  into  three  terms — Lent,  Tri- 
nity, and    Michaelmas;   and    these 
will  probably  extend  from  October 
to    July,   with    short    vacations    at 
Christmas  and  Easter.    A  record  of 
the  attendance  of  pupils  will  be  kept 
in  each  class.    Voluntary  examina- 
tions may  hereafter  be  adopted,  at 
which  prizes  may  be  awarded.    Cer- 
tificates of  regular  attendance  can  be 
obtained ;  and  these  may  be  found 
very  useful  in  after-life,  as  indicative 
of  steadiness  of  conduct,  and  of  a 
wise    application    of    leisure    time. 
Young  men  are  invited  to  specify 
(without  delay)  the  subject  on  which 
they  desire  to  receive  instruction,  to 
the  Rev.  C.  Mackenzie,  Hon.  Sec. ; 
or  to  one  of  the  Local  Secretaries, 
yiz, : — 

Bermondsey,  Rev.  R.  M.  Martin. 
Bethnal  Green,  Rev.  D.  Fenn. 
Bishopsgate,  Rev.  Timothy  Jones. 
Dalston,  Rev.  J.  R.  Thomson. 
St.  Giles,  Rev.  G.  Rust. 
Hackney,  Rev.  C.  J.  Daniel. 
Kennington,  Rev.  C.  Lane. 
Lambeth,   Rev.   C.   B.  Dalton  and 

Rev.  James  Gilman. 
London  Wall,  &c..  Rev.  H.Christmas. 
Newgate  Street,  &c.,  Rev.  M.  Gibbs. 
Paddington,  Rev.  H.  J.  Phillips. 
Peckham,  Rev.  E.  Lilley. 
Rotherhithe,  Rev.  W.  Hutchinson. 
Shoreditch,  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones. 
Walworth  and  Camberwell,  Rev.  F. 

Statham. 

The  class  teachers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  clergymen,  who  will  give 
their  services  gratuitously;  but  if 
this  effort  is  to  meet  the  pressing 
exigencies  of  the  day,  it  must  be 


liberallv  supported  by  lajrmen,  and 
particularly  by  those  who  have  young 
men  in  their  employ. 

[Surely  there  are  many  towns  in 
the  country  to  which  tnis  plan  is 
adapted,  and  in  which  it  m^^ht  be 
most  advantageously  introduced.— 
Editor.] 

Thb  Education  Question.— 
A  meeting  was  held  at  Chichester,  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  19»  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  cor- 
respondence which  has  recently  taken 
place  between  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  on  the  part  of 
the  National  Society,  and  to  adopt 
such  measures  with  reference  to  it 
as  might  be  deemed  desirable. — The 
Yen.  Archdeacon  Manning  presided, 
and   was   supported  by    the    Lord 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev,  J.  H.  Nelson,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Chichester,  and  many  other  in- 
fluential clergymen  of  the  diocese. — 
The  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  remarked 
that  the  clergy  had  assembled  that 
day,  according  to  the  tenor  of  a  re- 
quisition forwarded  to  him,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  a  correspondence 
which  had  lately  passed  between  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Edu- 
cation and  the  National  Society;  and 
also  to  consider  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation generally.     He  conceived  that 
their  object  was  to  promote  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  of  England,  and 
with  a  view  to  that,  to  remove  ob- 
stacles which  at  the  present  moment 
presented  themselves  in  the  way  of 
that  work — obstacles  which,  he  con- 
tended, had  not  originated  with  the 
Church  (hear,  hear).     It  was  also  of 
the  greatest  moment  that  it  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  that  it  had 
been  the  great  object  of  the  clergy  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  zeal  and  co- 
operation of  their  lay  brethren,  in  the 
important  work  of  education.    A  no- 
tion has  been  propagated,  that  in  de- 
siring that  the  education  of  the  people 
should  be  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Church  of  England, the  clergy  wished 
that  it  should  be  entirely  in  their  own 
hands,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  laity ; 
and  from   an  imperfect  manner  of 
speaking,  the  phrase  *'  Education  by 
the  Church'^  had  become  conven- 
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tionally  misunderstood  for  education 
by  the  clergy.     He  (the  Archdeacon) 
disclaimed  all  such  intention  on  his 
partj  and  he  thought  he  might  say 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  of  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese.    Their  earnest  wish 
was  to  kindle  more  and  more  the 
zeal  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of 
of  Enfirland ;  for  though  theybe/ieved 
the  Church  to  be  a  spiritual  body, 
divinely  founded,  and  to  have  an 
apostolical    ministry,  they  believed 
that  in  the  work  of  education  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  detail  which 
did  not  properly  attach  to  the  office 
of  the  clergy.  The  office  of  the  clergy 
was  of  a  higher  character  in  many 
respects.     Their  duties   principally 
related  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  public  teaching  in  the 
Church,  and  the  constant  and  careful 
guidance  of  the  flock  committed  to 
their  charge.    The  duty  of  education 
was  that  of   the  parent  first,  and 
primarily  by  nature  and  by  God's 
revealed  will.     Another  misunder- 
standing that  prevailed  was,  that  the 
clergy,  by  the  course  of  opposition 
on  which  they  had  entered,  desired 
to  offer  obstacles  to  the  Government, 
whereas  the  great  wish  of  the  clergy 
was  to  remove  obstacles  from  their 
path  (hear,  hear).     It  was  their  de- 
sire, as  it  was  their  duty,  to  co-operate 
in  all  things  lawful  and  Christian 
with  the  State;  and  so  far  as  the 
education  of  the  country  was  con- 
sistent with  the  principles   of  the 
Church,  their  duty  was  to  co-operate 
with  the  State  in  promoting  its  ex- 
tension.    By  education,  they  meant 
the  training  of  baptized  children  in 
their  religious  and  social  duties,  and 
it  was  impossible,  he  contended,  to 
separate  religious  and  secular  educa- 
tion, for  they  were  not  to  be  divided 
(hear,  hear).     Persons  who  spoke  of 
separating  secular  and  religious  edu- 
cation evidently  spoke  of  what  they 
did  not  understand;  but  when  the 
Church  spoke  of  the  education  of 
children  based  upon  the  principles  she 
professed,  she  talked  of  making  them 
not  only  good  Christians,  but  the 
best  of  citizens.  But  while  the  Church 
could  thus  fulfil  the  ends  of  the  State, 
the  State  could  not  fulfil  the  ends  of 
the  Church.    Another  conclusion  to 
which  he  arrived  was,  that  so  far  as 


the  State  departed  one  hair's  breadth 
from  the  principles  of  the  Church  in 
education,  so  far  it  departed  from  its 
own  benefit, inasmuch  as  it  introduced 
a  lower  standard  of  education  than 
that  which  the  Church  maintained. 
So  that  when  they  saw  any  differences 
between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
they  might  be  assured  that  the  con- 
flict between  good  and  evil  was  about 
to  commence.  They  were  now  in  that 
critical  period.  The  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  representing  the  State, 
and  the  National  Society,  in  a  loose 
sense  of  the  term,  representing  the 
Church,  differed  upon  points  of  very 
material  importance  connected  with 
the  subject  of  education.  In  1846 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Society 
observed  (**  observed,"  as  though  he 
was  star-gazing)  that  the  secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education  was  recommending  certain 
formulas,  and  that  the  secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  was  gene- 
rally successful  in  bringing  his  re- 
commendations to  a  successful  issue. 
Upon  that  ensued  the  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  between  Dr. 
Kay  Shuttleworth  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  It  appeared 
from  an  early  portion  of  that  corre- 
spondence, that  on  the  28th  June, 
1847)  the  Committee  of  Council  pass- 
ed a  minute,  though  it  was  not  made 
public  till  some  time  afterwards,  in 
which  they  appeared  to  have  con- 
verted their  recommendation  of  the 
management  clauses  into  a  require- 
ment. These  clauses,  and  indeed  all 
the  measures  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  had  been  cautiously, 
and  from  time  to  time,  put  forward ; 
whereas  the  Church  demanded,  as 
she  certainly  had  a  right  to  demand, 
that  the  whole  scheme  should  be  put 
forth  at  once,  so  that  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  question  might  know 
on  what  sort  of  a  basis  they  were 
working,  and  what  security  they  were 
to  have  for  future  exertion.  Such 
then  being  the  present  state  of  things, 
he  came  to  practical  measures ;  and 
these,  he  thought, resolved  themselves 
into  two — 1st.  He  believed  that  it 
would  be  most  important  that  a  me- 
morial should  be  addressed  to  the 
National  Society,  strongly  expressive 
of  their  opinions  on   the  disputed 
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points,  and  earnestly  recommending 
that  certain  alterations  hitherto  con- 
tended for  should  be  pressed  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council ;  2nd.  That  they  should 
proceed  to  address  the  Legislature, 
praying  for  a  final  measure,  whereby 
they  might  distinctly  ascertain  how 
they  stood  upon  the  question  of  edu- 
cation— ^that  they  might  henceforth 
contend  against  the  introduction  of 
new  and  visionary  schemes,  and  free 
from  those  constant  mutations  with 
which  they  had  of  late  been  so  fre- 

3uently  annoyed.     The  Archdeacon 
welt  upon    these    points  at  some 
lengthy  and  concluded  by  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  differences  which  had 
sprung  up  between  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical powers  might  be  amicably 
settled,  and  that  both  would  unite  in 
some  effective  plan  for  securing  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people. — ^The  Rev.  W.  Eedle,  Rector 
of  South  Berated,  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — *'  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  to  extend  and 
improve,  by  all  means  in  their  power, 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  to 
render  an  active   and  effectual  co- 
operation to  the  State  in  all  its  mea- 
sures relating  to  education,  so  far  as 
they  are  consistent  with  the  faith  and 
principles  of  the  Church.    That  this 
co-operation  is  at  the  present  time 
unhappily  impeded,  partly  by  general 
mistrust  arising  from  the  want  of 
clear  and  certain  laws  defining  the 
character  and  powers  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  and 
partly  from  the  objectionable  nature  of 
progressive  plans  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  proposed  by  that  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  existence  of  such 
mistrust  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  as 
opposing  a  serious    obstacle  to  the 
work  of  education,  discouraging  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  now  zealously 
labouring  to  educate  the  people,  and 
laying  the  seeds  of  future  variance 
and  division.    That  in  this  view  the 
suspension  of  correspondence  between 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  and 
the  National  Society  is  to  be  lament- 
ed, especially  as  the  cause  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  refusal  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council.    That  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  adequate  remedy  for 
the  mistrust  which  has  been  excited. 


and  no  way  to  restore  their  confi- 
dence, without  the  effectual  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Church  with  the  State, 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  an  act 
of  Parliament  defining  and  fixing  the 
powers  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  and  its  rela- 
tions with  the  schools  of  the  Church." 
— ^The  Rev.  Stair  Douglass  seconded 
the  resolution,  which,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, was  agreed  to,  as  was  also 
the  following  petition  : — 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Spi- 
ritual and  Temporal  in  Parliament 
assembled, 

"The  humble  petition  of  the  Arch- 
deacon and  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Chichester, 

"  Showeth — ^That  your  petitioners 
are  deeply  convinced,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  clergy  and  laity  to  extend 
and  improve,  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  to  render  an  active  and  effectual 
co-operation  to  the  State  in  all  its 
measures  relating  to  education,  so 
far  as  they  are  consistent  with  the 
faith  and  principles  of  the  Church; 
that  this  co-operation  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  unhappily  impeded,  partly 
by  general  mistrust,  arising  from  the 
want  of  clear  and  certain  laws,  de- 
fining the  character  and  powers  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, and  partly  from  the  objection- 
able   nature    of    progressive    plans 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
proposed  by  that  committee.     That 
the   existence  of    such    mistrust  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored  as  opposing  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cation,  discouraging  the   efforts   of 
those  who  are  now  zealously  labour- 
ing to  educate  the  people,  and  laying 
the  seeds  of  future  variance  and  di- 
vision.   That  in  this  view  the  sus- 
pension of  correspondence  between 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  is  to 
be  lamented,  especially  as  the  cause 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  refusal  of 
the  Committee    of    Council.     That 
there  appears  to  be  no  adequate  re- 
medy for  the  future  mistrust  which 
has   been   excited,   and  no   way  to 
restore  their  confidence,  without  the 
effectual  co-operation  of  the  Church 
with   the   State,  which  can  only  be 
ensured  by  an  act  o£  PatV^ani^iiX.  ^^- 
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fining  and  fixing  the  powers  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  and  its 
relations  with  the  schools  of  the 
Church.  Your  petitioners  therefore 
humbly  pray  your  Bight  Honourable 
House  to  pass  such  an  act  as  may 
clearly  define  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, by  laying  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent foundation  on  which  they 
may  proceed  with  confidence  in  the 
work  of  national  education. 

**  And  your  petitioners,'  &c.,  will 
ever  pray." 

The  Bishop  of  Glasgow  proposed 
the  following    resolution :  —  "  That 
the  clergy  of  this  archdeaconry  view 
with  much  alarm  and  distrust  the 
increased    influence  which  the  Go- 
vernment   have    acquired,   and  are 
continually  acquiring,  on  the  system 
on  which  the  Church  schools  are 
managed,  especially  as  in  its  semi- 
official publication  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  a  prefer- 
ence   is    plainly  declared    for    this 
foreign  combined  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  disinclination  is  as  plainly 
bhown  to  relax  this  rule,  by  which 
all  children  in  Church  schools  are 
required  to  be  learnt  the  Church 
Catechism;  that  the  clergy  of  this 
archdeaconry  are  sensible  that  the 
concessions  recently  made  are  nei- 
ther few  nor  unimportant,  but  they 
consider  that  these  concessions  are 
still    insufiicient    after    past    expe- 


rience ;  that  the  principal  points  for 
further  concession  are — that   every 
inspector  shall  be  in  holy  orders^ 
that  care  shall  be  taken  not  to  coun- 
tenance  the    notion  that   religious 
and  secular  education  shall  be  di- 
vided; and  that  the  minister  of  the 
parish  shall  have  control  not  only 
over  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
scholars,  but  over  the  school  itself 
in  its  moral  and  religious  discipline. 
That,  if  founders  of  schools  be  de- 
sirous of  an  appeal  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  it  shall  not  be  a  bar 
to  a  grant  of  money.    That,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  clergy  of  this  arch- 
deaconry, no  arrangement  between 
the  National  Society  and  the  Com- 
mittee   of    Council   should    be  ef- 
fected,  until    the    opinion    of    the 
Church  generally  be   taken  on  the 
subject.'  —His   Lordship  advocated 
these  several  points,  and  contended 
that,  unless  speedy  attention  were 
paid  to  them,  the  result  would  be 
most  disastrous  to  the  Church. — ^The 
^ev.  T.  Sockett,  Rector  of  Petworth, 
seconded  the  resolutions,  and  they 
were  adopted. — It  was  agreed  that 
the  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  for  presentation,  and  that 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Earl 
of  March. — A  vote  of  thanks  to  Arch- 
deacon Manning  for  convening  the 
meeting  closed  the  proceedings. 


Co  Correflpontrentd. 

The  Title  and  Index  to  the  volume  for  1848  will  be  given  in  the  February  number. 

R.  H.  is  thanked  for  his  suggestions,  but,  unfortunately ,  the  Stamp-office  regula- 
tions do  not  allow  the  price  to  be  attached  without  payment  of  advertisement  duty. 

We  beg  to  thank  Mr.  E.  C.  Ecclesall,  of  Sheffield,  for  the  Card  of  Attendance 
and  Conduct  used  in  his  school.     It  is  hardly  so  original  as  to  be  worth  publication. 

S.  H.— We  know  of  one  village,  "  Shanklin,"  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  without  a 
school ;  but  we  have  no  means,  from  official  sources,  of  answering  your  interesting 
question. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  Mr.  Boyes's  communication. 

H.  W.  W.'s  geographical  paper  hardly  suits  us :  it  is  not  constructed  on  any 
philosophical  principle. 

Mr.  Humphries  is  thanked  for  his  communication.  The  Editor  refers  him  to  the 
Papers  on  Parsing  and  Paraphrasing.  These  are  Model  Lessons  on  those  import- 
ant subjects.     A  Model  Lesson  on  Reading  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

I.  T.  B. — ^The  volume  referred  to  was  issued  separately  by  Mr.  Murray,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  can  be  obtained  so  now. 

R.  S.— We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  the  Christmas  Carol ;  it  shall  be 
noticed  when  the  music  is  published. 

B,  S. — ^The  answers  to  the  Questions  on  Pedagogy  in  our  next. 

Notices  of  Books  are  unavoidably  poBtponed. 
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BY    AN    EYE-WITNESS. 
(Continued  from  page  14.) 

An  elaborate  article  upon  the  system  of  public  education  in 
France,  from  the  decree  of  the  National  Convention  for  the 
organization  of  primary  schools,  passed  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1792,  to  the  present  time,  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
"English  Journal  of  Education."  The  leading  features  of  that 
system  are  therefore  known  to  your  readers,  and  need  not  be 
recapitulated  here. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  normal  pupils,  or  teachers  in 
training,  at  the  Primary  Normal  Schools,  at  the  close  of  their 
course  of  instruction.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  course 
is  too  multifarious  and  extensive  to  be  profoundly  understood. 
It  is  not  of  the  kind  to  produce  modesty  or  reserve,  nor  marked 
by  the  prominence  of  any  exact  subject  of  study  likely  to  discip- 
line the  understanding.  It  does  not  comprehend  a  scheme  of 
theology,  properly  so  called,  and  its  mathematics  are  brief  and 
desultory.  The  young  men  who  have  been,  whirled  through 
such  a  cycle  are  likely  to  have  a  smattering  of  many  things, 
and  the  power  of  applying  themselves  diligently  to  none.  It  is 
jast  the  course  to  make  a  conceited  sciolist ;  one  of  that  ambi- 
tious and  discontented  race  of  teachers  who  have  yet  to  learn 
themselves^  and  of  whom  the  late  King  of  Prussia  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  that  "they  think  they  could  assist  the  Deity 
in  the  creation  of  the  world.''  I  do  not  mean  to  bring  so  harsh 
and  so  sweeping  a  charge  against  the  elementary  teachers  of 
France,  but  merely  state  an  opinion  as  to  the  danger  of  their 
studies.  Surely  these,  being  of  so  multifarious  a  character, 
would  require  to  be  balanced  by  a  strong  and  impulsive  reli- 
gious element.  Such,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the 
national  system  of  education,  cannot  be  the  case.  On  inquiring 
of  a  distinguished  French  author  if  Jews  were  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  as  Roman  Catholics  into  the  Primary  Normal 
Schools,  his  reply  was,  "  Yes,  they  may  be ;  and  now,  that 
Algeria  is  a  constituent  part  of  France,  Mahometans  also."  The 
practical  effect  of  this  arrangement  must  be  sceptical  indiffer- 
ence, rather  than  religious  fervour,  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
Points  of  debate  would  be  gradually  ignored.  The  tendency 
would  be  unfavourable  to  positive  and  strong  belief  of  any  kind. 
Negation  would  inevitably  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

These  views  have  been  not  a  little  corroborated  by  the 
perusal  of  a  volume,  in  thick  octavo,  entitled,  "  Manuel  des 
Aspirants  au  Brevet  de  capacite  pour  Tenseignment  primaire 
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superieur,  con  tenant  les  reponses  aux  Questions  qui  peuvent 
£tre  adressees  aux  aspirants  sur  I'instruction  morale  et  religieuse, 
les  devoirs  de  Tlnstituteur ;  Thistoire  sainte,  la  geographic 
sacree  ;  les  procedes  de  la  lecture,  de  I'ecriture,  la  grammaire 
Frangaise,  rarithmetique,  le  systeaie  legal  des  poids  et  mesures  ; 
le  dessin  lineaire,  la  geoin6trie,  Tarpentage ;  la  physique,  la 
cbimie  ;  Thistoire  naturelle,  la  geographic,  Thistoire  ancienne, 
du  moyen  &ge,  moderne,  et  de  France  ;  le  chant ;  les  m^thodes 
d'enseignement ;  la  loi  sur  I'instruction  priniaire,  &c.  &c.  Par 
M.  M.  Lamotte,  Inspecteur  de  Tinstruction  piimaire  de  la  Seine ; 
Achille  Meissas,  Auteur  de  pluslears  ouvrages  d'Education ; 
Michelot,  ancien  el^ve  de  I'Ecole  Polytechnique.  Ouvrage 
autorise  par  le  conseil  royal  de  VUniversit^.  Sizi^nie  edition." 
This  volume,  countersigned  by  Villemain,  authorized  by  the 
University,  and  designed  apparently  to  be  to  the  elementary 
teacher  what  Huttons  well-known  compilation  was  formerly  to 
the  mathematician,  is,  in  plain  English,  a  book  of  cram.  While 
its  intention  is  excellent — that  of  presenting  in  one  portable 
volume  all  that  is  required  to  be  known  by  an  elementary 
teacher,  in  order  that  he  may  pass  his  examination — the  book  is 
a  failure,  as  far  as  the  true  objects  of  education  are  concerned. 
It  has  apparently  neither  unity,  nor  order,  nor  proportion ;  and 
its  defects  are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  encyclopesdical 
character  of  the  knowledge  required  by  the  French  University  in 
its  candidates  for  diplomas.  Were  I  not  afraid  of  being  flip- 
pant, I  should  describe  the  whole  system  of  the  university  as  a 
sort  of  polytechnic  academy,  in  which  everything  was  taught, 
including  "  Deportment,  single-stick,  and  use  of  the  globes." 

In  order  to  show  that  my  remarks  are  not  overcharged,  let 
me  extract  some  passages  from  this  favourite  volume,  in  its 
sixth  edition,  promoted,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  central  autho- 
rities on  education.  No  short-lived  brochure,  this — at  least,  as 
likely  to  last  as  the  dynasties  and  constitutions  of  the  country 
which  has  produced  it; — no  little  volume  got  up  by  some  spe- 
culative printer  in  the  newspaper  office  of  a  university  town,  to 
help  an  idler  in  concealing  his  ignorance ;  no  "  summary  "  or 
"  compendium,"  to  be  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  tutors  and  go- 
vernors, as  if  it  contained  heresy  and  sedition  ;  but  authorized; 
and  that  not  by  some  independent  normal  school,  struggling 
amidst  littlenesses  ;  nor  by  a  single  college,  nor  by  a  simple 
union  of  colleges,  such  as  are  our  universities,  Kari^o^v  :  but 
by  the  grave  and  great  University  of  France,  Minister  of  In- 
struction, Council,  and  all. 

One  might  have  thought  that  in  such  a  volume,  published 
beneath  the  very  shadows  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  Pantheon,  and 
the  Louvre,  if  prolixity  were  pardonable  anywhere,  it  would 
have  been  in  the  chapter  dedicated,  in  the  department  of 
ancient  history,  to 
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**Ths  Gblebrated  Men  of   Greece — Learned  or  Wise 
Men  (Savants),  Philosophers,  Poets,  Orators,  Artists. 

I  extract  the  whole  of  this  chapter  : — 

"  The  Greeks  were  above  all  illustrious  by  the  progress  which  they  made 
in  the  arts.  No  country  has  produced  a  greater  number  of  celebrated  men 
in  every  department.  These  are  the  most  remarkable  wise  men  (savants) 
and  philosophers — ^Thales,  of  Miletus;  Periander,  of  Corinth;  Solon^  of 
Athens ;  Bias,  of  Priene ;  Chilon,  of  Sparta ;  Cleobulus,  of  Lindum;  Pittacus^ 
of  Mitylene ;  whom  they  call  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece*  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Diogenes,  and  Zeno. 

'*  Historians : — Herodotus  and  Xenophon. 

**  Orator : — Demosthenes. 

*'  Poets : — Homer,  Rndar,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

"  Sculptor : — Phidias. 

'*  Painters : — Zeuxis  and  Apelles." — VotUt  tout  I 

Would  it  not  have  been  infinitely  better  to  have  attempted  no 
list  at  all  of  Greek  worthies,  than  to  have  given  this  meagre 
and  mutilated  account  of  them  ?  Just  enough  to  encumber 
the  memory,  without  raising  the  mind  to  a  single  principle 
which  they  maintained,  or  sentiment  which  they  left  as  a 
KTTifia  eU  ael.  Not  even  a  yvay/irf  of  the  seven  wise  men,  nor 
the  toe  of  a  single  intellectual  Hercules  !  Omitting  the  very 
greatest  names,  as  of  Thucydides,  Isocrates,  ^schylus,  and 
Aristophanes !  Might  not  some  great  thought  of  the  first  have 
been  quoted,  to  teach  the  Parisian  mob  that  they  are  but  pla- 
giarists, and  by  no  means  brilliant  ones,  of  the  Athenian 
Sfjfio^ — some  soul-stirring  passage  from  patriotic  old  ^schylus, 
or  keen  sarcasm  of  the  witty  Aristophanes  ? 

But  whatever  scanty  appreciation  the  Greek  writers  may 
have  obtained  in  this  "  precis ''  of  the  annals  of  their  nation,  the 
Roman  genius  would  seem  to  have  fared  worse.  For  in  the 
compendium  of  that  history,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Trojan  JEnehs — which  is  certainly  a  starting  point  sufficiently 
remote — to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  the 
Second,  and  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  division  of  the  empire,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, — a  period  containing  some 
two  thousand  six  hundred  years,  and  occupying  just  eighteen 
pages  of  small  and  not  very  close  octavo, — there  is  absolutely 
no  incidental  mention  of  any  Roman  sages,  bards,  or  historians, 
who  may  have  taught,  illustrated,  or  handed  down  in  their 
writings  the  fashion  of  their  times.  This  omission  seems  the 
more  palpable,  when  we  consider  that  these  authors  were  for 
the  most  part  actors  in  the  scenes  they  describe.  We  do  not 
read  of  Csesar  fording  the  stream  of  history  with  his  sword  in 
one  hand  and  his  Commentaries  in  the  other  ;  or  of  Cicero 
opposing  the  agents  of  rebellion  with  the  force  of  eloquence 
and  the  consular  power;  of  Sallust,  darkly  mixed  up  with  the 
intrigues  which  he  relates ;  of  the  grace,  molle  atque  face  turn,  of 
Virgil,  end  the  wit  of  Horace,  in  connexion  with  the  friendship 
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of  Augustus;  or  of  Ovid  sighing,  like  some  banished  Bona- 
partist,  for  the  loss  of  the  imperial  favour.  For  what  we  learn 
from  this  manual,  all  the  Decades  of  Livy  might  have  been 
irreparably  lost ;  Persius  have  been  wholly  unintelligible ;  and 
the  nervous  satire  of  Juvenal  obliterated  in  some  dark  age, 
when  parchment  was  dear,  to  make  w^ay  for  a  monkish  legend. 
But  why  should  I  mention  names,  with  which  every  schoolboy 
ought  to  be  familiar  i 

**  Hoc  monstrant  vetulse  pueris  repentibus  as8£e.'' 

The  chapter  on  the  history  of  France  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
somewhat  less  curtailed,  and  gives  a  pretty  clear  account  of  the 
different  races  and  epochs.  It  does  not  discourage  the  national 
vanity,  by  dwelling  upon  events  which  are  generally  considered 
untoward  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  explains  away  the  defeats 
of  French  arms,  and  ignores  the  disasters  of  French  diplomacy. 
In  describing  the  philosophical  system  of  French  calligraphy, 
the  authors  recommend  some  expedients  unknown  to  our  simple 
teachers ;  though,  by  that  perversity  which  sometimes  runs 
counter  to  the  most  plausible  theories,  our  schoolboys,  on  the 
whole,  write  legibly  without  them.  I,  for  one,  have  often 
found  it  diflScult  to  decipher  a  French  epistle.  Their  cramped 
and  angular  pothooks,  and  diffusive  lettres  en  qtieue,  often  puzzle 
a  foreigner  of  short  sight  and  plain  understanding.  The  English 
nation,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  authors,  have,  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  written  upon  totally  false  principles  (par  de 
mauvais  principes)  :  we  write  from  the  wrist,  a  fault  for  which 
a  simple  mechanism  has  been  devised.  The  hand  is  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  silk  riband,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  play 
of  the  wrist-joint ;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  evil  will  thus  be 
cured  in  a  fortnight.  In  order  to  keep  the  pupil  from  leaning 
on  the  outside  of  the  hand,  (le  hord  cubital  de  la  main,)  they 
recommend  a  little  instrument  of  copper,  which  is  designed  to 
throw  the  hand  over  to  the  left  or  inner  side.  To  keep  the 
hand,  thus  bandaged  and  supported,  in  a  right  direction,  they 
have  invented  another  ingenious  machine  of  the  same  material. 
I  ought  in  fairness  to  mention,  that,  in  the  great  school  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  near  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  where  the 
writing  is  very  beautiful,  these  artifices  are  unknown.  The 
Brothers  teach  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way,  and  informed  me 
that  these  cunning  engines  existed  only  in  books. 

If  the  public  instructors  in  France  teach  arithmetic,  as  it  is 
set  forth  in  this  volume,  they  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
subject.  The  geometry  gives  a  concise  resume  of  that  beautiful 
science,  mixed  with  a  very  little  trigonometry.  It  is  very  good 
as  a  primary  course.  The  physics  consist  of  mere  fragments  of 
information.  The  chapter  on  chemistry  treats  of  its  application 
to  the  domestic  arts,  and  therefore  deserves  attention.      The 
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chapter  on  natural  history  consists  of  mere  nomenclature  and 
barren  classification,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  volume  con- 
densing so  many  subjects  in  so  narrow  a  compass.  Mr.  Huliah 
would  be  little  satisfied  with  the  short  sketch  of  Wilhelm's 
system  of  vocal  music. 

From  this  slight  review  of  some  of  the  contents  of  this  multi- 
farious compilation,  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  plan  is  mne- 
motechnic  and  unsuggestive  in  its  aim,  incomplete  and  partial 
in  its  form  and  execution.  It  concludes  with  a  brief  summary 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  which  at  different  times  have  been 
adopted  in  elementary  schools.  It  very  properly  rejects  the  old, 
or  individual  system,  as  unsuitable  to  a  number  of  children. 
It  prefers  the  simultaneous  to  the  mutual*  system  in  rural  dis- 
tricts,i-  for  the  following  conclusive  reasons  :  that  the  senior 
scholars,  who  should  be  monitors,  are  early  forced  into  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  that  country  boys  are  not  adapted  to  teach 
their  fellows,  on  account  of  the  greater  familiarity  which  pre- 
vails among  them,  as  compared  with  youths  brought  up  in 
towns.  It  contains,  among  other  directions,  the  following, 
which  does  not  sound  well  to  an  English  ear,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  recent  events  :  **  Mendosum  tinnit."  Talleyrand 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had  sworn  to  obey  eighteen 
constitutions.  How  many  busts  may  the  poor  lads  of  France 
live  to  see  deposed  from  their  place  of  honour ! 

"Deinde  ex  facie  toto  orbe  secund^ 

Flunt  urceoli,  pelves,  sartago,  patellae." 

''  Article  20S4 !  Above  the  master's  seat  should  be  placed  a  crucifix 
and  a  bust  of  the  king.  If  the  expense  should  appear  too  great,  there  should 
be  at  least  an  engraved  picture  of  the  sovereign,  and  another,  which  should 
offer  to  all  eyes  Christ  upon  the  cross.  In  entering  into  a  French  school, 
all  ought  to  see  manifestly  there  that  the  education  is  religious  and  mo- 
narchical." 

It  is  but  a  short  year  since  the  last  edition  of  this  volume  was 
published.  The  monarch,  whose  image  and  superscription  was 
to  be  placed  so  close  to  that  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  is  an 
exile  in  the  land  of  the  stranger ;  and  the  nation,  that  expelled 
.  him  as  a  common  enemy,  hovers  between  Republic  and  Empire  ; 
while  ancient  Legitimacy  stands  by,  and  bides  its  time. 

I  should  not  have  been  so  diffuse  in  noticing  this  book,  if  I 
did  not  believe  that  it  represented  the  perfunctory  character 
of  popular  instruction  in  France,  under  the  control  of  the 
central  university. 

^F  ^^  ^F  Wr  •R^  ^F 

It  would  be  entering  on  too  wide  a  field  at  present,  and  per- 
haps foreign  to  our  plan,  to  maintain  that  ultra  regulation  and 
perpetual  interference  pervade  the  whole  economy  of  French 

*  J.  e.  the  monitorial, 
t  It  ought  to  prefer  it  in  aU  districts.— Ed. 
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government.  So  little  room  is  left  to  free  enterprise  and  inde- 
pendent effort,  that  the  only  chance  for  intellect  without  patron* 
age  is  the  rappel  and  a  revolution.  Bureaucracy  at  Paris 
governs  the' details  of  every  public  department.  With  a  change 
of  ministry  everything  is  changed.  If  an  Smeute  on  the  Place 
Carrousel  is  successful,  not  only  the  details  of  government  may 
be  altered,  but  the  very  constitution  annihilated  and  constructed 
anew.  What  regime  can  be  more  unfavourable  to  settled  in- 
stitutions? Just  imagine  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire 
directly  dependent  on  fluctuating  majorities  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  stalwart  men  of  Lancashire  obliged  to  bow 
before  a  revolution  concocted  amidst  the  tan-pits  of  Bermondsey, 
and  the  marshes  of  Lambeth !  The  very  omnibuses  are  reduced 
to  system,  iand  the  horses  trot  under  the  reins  of  state  direction. 
The  practical  result  is,  that  France  cannot  form  colonies,  or 
reproduce  herself.  So  much  for  the  leading-strings  of  paternal 
government ! 

Dec.  28,  1848. — To-day  we  went,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Rev,  Adolphe  Monod,  the  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Ora- 
toire,  to  visit  the  Protestant  Normal  School  of  Courbevoie,  a 
considerable  village,  pleasantly  situate  between  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles. This  modest,  but  valuable,  college  is  supported  by  the 
Protestant  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Primary  Instruc- 
tion. Its  finances  have  been  painfully  embarrassed  by  the  re- 
volution of  February  last.  The  derangement  of  public  credit, 
and  the  loss  of  property  caused  by  that  disastrous  outbreak, 
have  reacted  unfavourably  on  the  incomes  of  all  benevolent 
institutions. 

The  director,  the  Rev.  M.  Gauthey,  is  well  known  to  the 
patrons  of  Christian  ^education  among  the  poor,  as  the  late 
principal  of  the  Normal  School  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  in  Swit^- 
zerland.  This  noble  undertaking  succumbed  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  democratic  revolution,  which  overswept  that  country  in  the 
year  1845 ;  and  which,  while  it  professed  to  be  for  thepeople, 
was  as  unfavourable  to  popular  as  to  Christian  education. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  task  to  describe  the  efforts  which 
M.  Gauthey  made  there,  or  the  success  that  attended  them.  He 
has  found  an  able  exponent  of  his  plans  and  writings  in  the 
person  of  Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  who  has  introduced  them 
to  the  English  public,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Some  Account 
of  the  Normal  School  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  translated  from 
the  work  of  M.  Gauthey,  director  of  that  establishment.''*  This 
pamphlet  was  published  by  Ridgway,  in  the  year  1840.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  met  with  the  attention  it  deserves. 

M.  Gauthey  speaks  with  the  liveliest  interest  of  a  visit 
which  was  paid  to  his  normal  school  in  Switzerland,  by  Mr.  Kay 
Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Edward  C.  Tufnell,  who  were  at  that 
time  about  to  found  theBattersea  Training  College. 
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M.  Gauthey  was  the  personal  friend  and  confident  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  showed  me  some  interesting  letters  from  the  Abbe 
Girard.  He  gave  me  a  hvely  description  of  the  points  of  differ- 
ence and  similarity  between  these  eminent  teachers.  Both,  he 
says,  have  been  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  they  have 
divided  and  distributed  the  difficulties  of  all  elementary  studies* 
The  Abbe  has  sought  to  cultivate  the  affections,  and  to  strengthen 
the  reasoning  faculties,  by  graduated  lessons  on  language,  be- 
ginning with  the  simplest  efforts  of  a  child  to  express  its  nascent 
ideas.  Pestalozzi  rather  leaned  to  science  in  pursuing  the  same 
object,  perhaps  from  his  love  of  proving  everything.*  M. 
Gauthey  thinks,  that  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Pestalozzi 
acknowledged  that  something  for  the  complete  formation  and 
development  of  the  mind  was  wanting  in  his  scheme,  which 
might  be  supplied  by  a  ^trict  course  of  language,  and  that  he 
was  contemplating  a  work  on  that  subject,  especially  in  relation 
to  foreign  languages,  when  death  overtook  him.  M.  Gauthey 
appears  to  concur  in  the  idea  so  prevalent  among  English  scho- 
lars, that  Pestalozzi's  system  of  teaching,  by  simplifying  too 
much,  left  little  to  be  accomplished  by  the  industry  and  patient 
research  of  the  pupil ;  and  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  development  of  the  highest  order  of  minds.  In- 
stancing the  case  of  one  eminent  person,  M.  Gauthey  said,  that 
he  was  always  accurate  in  his  Icgic,  and  clear  in  his  moral  per^ 
ception  of  a  subject,  but  wanted^,  what  the  French  call  elans,  the 
spirit  of  self-dependent  and  energetic  progress. 

While  M.  Gauthey  speaks  in  warm  terms  of  the  courtesy 
manifested  towards  himself  and  his  institution  by  the  public 
authorities,  both  those  of  the  general  government  and  of  the 
commune  in  which  he  resides,  he  appears  to  deplore  the  inevi- 
table tendency  of  a  centralized  board,  to  stereotype,  as  it  were^ 
public  instruction.  Another  eminent  person,  with  whom  I  con- 
versed, described  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  will  not  pretend  to 
determine)  any  efforts  of  a  central  government  to  render  instruc- 
tion everywhere  uniform,  for  the  convenience  of  its  own  subor- 
dinates, as  a  cruel  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  education. 
At  the  same  time  I  should  be  a  partial  and  unjust  observer  if 
I  omitted  to  state  that  many  of  the  ablest  friends  of  popular 
instruction  are  convinced  that  it  is  to  the  efforts  of  the  central 
government  alone  that  education  owes  the  patronage  which  it 
has  of  late  years  received.  Some  spoke  very  strongly  on  the 
subject.  They  said  that  in  many  villages,  and  in  the  poorer 
faubourgs  of  large  towns,  there  would  be  literally  no  instruction 
whatever,  if  the  work  were  left  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  pious 

*  A  story  is  current  that  Girard  once  said  to  Pestalozzi,  *'  I  would  not  send  H 
ehUd  to  be  taught  by  you,  because  you  would  prove  to  him  that  he  ooght  to  k)Te 
his  father." 
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and  benevolent  individuals,  or  the  uncontrolled  and  unassisted 
arrangements  of  local  authorities. 

When  I  heard  that  M.  Gauthey  had  been  the  personal  frjend 
of  Pestalozzi  and  De  Fellenberg,  and  at  the  present  time  of 
Schmidt,  Pestalozzi's  coadjutor,  who  is  now  resident  in  Paris,  I 
was  anxious  to  inquire  of  him  how  he  taught  arithmetic,  that 
beautiful  science,  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  instructor,  be- 
comes the  geometry  of  the  poor.  He  informed  me  that  it  was  not 
taught  in  his  institution  according  to  the  ideas  which  commended 
themselves  to  his  own  understanding,  but  according  to  the  me- 
thods established  by  the  public  authorities,  who  virtually  pre- 
scribed the  course  of  instruction,  by  giving  the  diploma  to  the 
pupil.  It  is  taught,  said  he,  by  rules,  not  principles.  While  the 
name  of  Pestalozzi  is  venerated,  and  prizes  and  honorary  distinc- 
tions are  lavished  upon  Girard,  the  examiner  nowhere  pursues 
their  ideas.  Instead  of  beginning  with  a  child's  first  notions  of 
counting,  according  to  the  demonstrative  methods  expounded  in 
our  Pestalozzian  arithmetics,  the  French  teacher  begins  by  ask- 
ing what  is  arithmetic,  and  what  is  number.*  The  public  ex- 
amination in  arithmetic  for  the  teacher'^s  certificate  is  ordinarily 
confined  to  problems  in  the  first  four  rules,  fractions,  and  the 
new  systems  of  weights  and  measures  ;  but  these  problems  are 
involved  and  intricate,  so  as  to  require  the  p:reatest  readiness 
and  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  candidate.  Hard  arithmetical 
calculations  are  never  solved  by  algebra,  which  appears  to  be 
rarely  studied  in  the  Primary  Normal  Schools.  Mental  arith- 
metic is  engrafted  on  slate  arithmetic,  but  is  not  pursued  to 
any  extent,  or  on  any  definite  principles.  Since  the  Revolution 
of  February  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  the  elements  of  me- 
chanics, as  a  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  to  the  authorized 
course  in  the  common  schools ;  but  who  knows  how  long  the 
arrangements  of  the  present  r%ime  will  last?  A  few  simple 
notions  only  on  these  points  are  taught  in  the  Primary  Normal 
Schools.  Demonstrative  geometry  is  taught  according  to  Le- 
gendre,  and  Euclid's  Elements  are  little  known.  The  students 
never  reach  the  dififerential  and  integral  calculus.  Professor 
Gaubert's  "  Causes  Primordiales'^t  are  recommended,  as  con- 
taining the  most  philosophical  resume  of  physical  geography. 
In  mathematics,  the  subjects  are  generally  explained  to  the 
class  simultaneously,  and  afterwards  individual  instruction  is 
given  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

It  would  appear  that  the  friends  of  primary  and  secondary  in- 

*  A  child  is  asked,  what  is  a  metre  t  He  must  answer,  It  is  the  10,000|000  part 
of  the  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  measured  by  a  line  passing 
through  both  the  poles : — an  assertion  which  he  makes  without  the  least  appre- 
hension of  its  meaning. 

t  Traite  des  Causes  Primordiales  G^ographiques  et  Historiques,  par  £.  B. 
Gaubert. 
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stroction  in  France  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  method 
according  to  which  the  elements  of  scientific  subjects  are  taught 
in  thait  country.  A  commission  has  been  recently  appointed, 
containing,  among  other  eminent  names,  those  of  Dumas,  the 
celebrated  chemist;  of  Le  Verrier,  the  astronomer;  and  of 
Pouillet,  the  author  of  a  great  work  on  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  report  of  this  commission  states,  that  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  the  members  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
sciences  are  generally  taught,  in  the  elementary  steps,  just  as 
they  ought  not  to  be  taught,  i.  e,  deductively,  instead  of  in- 
ductively ;  synthetically^  instead  of  analytically ;  from  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete,  instead  of  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  However  the  evil  may  be  rectified  when  the  ad- 
vanced student  enters  upon  the  higher  branches  of  science,  the 
practical  result  is  vague  and  half-notions  in  the  minds  of  too 
many  of  the  learners.  "  Well  explained,  and  well  understood 
principles/'  says  the  celebrated  La  Croix,  "  take  firm  root  in 
the  mind,  and  throw  out  stems  whose  numerous  -branches  are 
laden  with  fruit :  incomplete  and  superficial  ideas  pass  lightly 
over  the  mind,  and  quickly  disappear,  after  ofiering  a  mere 
barren  tribute  to  our  vanity."  The  teaching  of  elementary 
science  would  seem  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  grave  rebuke  con- 
tained in  these  remarks. 

The  greatest  number  of  pupils  in  the  Courbevoie  Normal 
School,  during  the  last  year,  was  twenty-seven.  At  present 
there  are  only  fifteen,  so  sadly  have  the  funds  been  reduced. 
The  buildings  in  which  it  is  held  are  neat  and  respectable,  and 
far  in  advance  of  the  institution  I  visited  at  Amiens.  I  confess 
that  I  thought  there  was  a  want  of  books  and  apparatus. 

Dec.  29,  1848. — We  visited  the  noble  school  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  situate  near  the  church  and  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice. 
It  has  rarely  been  my  lot  to  examine  an  elementary  school  in 
which  the  instruction  was  carried  to  so  great  an  extent. 

The  buildings  form  three  sides  of  a  small  quadrangle,  with  a 
handsome  fagade,  in  the  Doric  style,  towards  the  street. 

Three  large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  children  ;  the  stories  up-stairs  form  the  sitting- 
rooms  and  the  dormitories  of  the  teachers ;  these  are  five  in 
number,  and  all  men. 

The  chamber  into  which  we  were  first  shown  on  our  arrival 
was  neatly  and  unostentatiously  furnished.  It  contained,  how- 
ever, two  splendid  full-length  portraits  of  the  superior  of  the 
order,  of  which  one  was  by  Horace  Vernet ;  and  another,  a 
copy  of  the  former,  by  an  artist  whose  name  I  did  not  hear.  I 
was  also  pleased  to  observe  an  excellent  organ  and  a  piano- 
forte. 

The  walls  of  the  corridor  leading  to  this  chamber  are  deco- 
rated with  large  architectural  drawings,  done  by  the  children 
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of  the  school.  Some  of  these  are  so  well  finished  that  they 
would  pass  for  lithographs,  at  a  short  distance. 

The  children  were  all  decently  attired  ;  bright-eyed,  intelli- 
gent lads,  with  their  wooden  shoes  and  blue  blouses ;  respeclfui 
towards  their  teachers,  yet  evidently  not  afraid  of  them.  The 
disciphne  of  that  school  could  not  have  been  attained  by 
terrorism — it  was  parental :  its  chief  element  was  obviously 
love.     No  instrument  of  corporal  punishment  was  to  be  seen. 

They  were  divided  into  three  large  classes,  answering  to  the 
three  rooms.  I  could  not  but  attribute  their  general  intelli- 
gence and  admirable  state  of  discipline  to  the  constant  presence 
and  activity  of  their  grown-up  teachers.  I  have  visited  schools 
at  Munich  and  at  Edinburgh,  at  Bristol  and  Berlin,  at  Lille, 
Vienna,  and  the  Hague ;  but  I  never  saw  any  children,  of  the 
like  age  and  class  ot  society,  that  seemed  so  lively,  well-be- 
haved, and  happy  at  their  books. 

The  number  present  was  about  two  hundred  and  sixty. 

They  are  the  children  of  the  common  workmen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  they  come  from  the  district  which  was  a  stronghold 
of  the  insurgents  against  life  and  property  in  June  last. 

Each  room  was  Btted  up  with  parallel  desks;  placed,  bow- 
ever,  not  as  in  Holland  and  at  the  Battersea  Model  School,  on  a 
gallery,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  on  legs,  increasing  in  height 
as  the  desks  are  further  from  the  master,  but  side  by  side, 
thus : — 


after  the  manner  of  our  old  grammar  schools.  This  plan  does 
not  appear  so  advantageous  as  that  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made. 

Two  huge  black  boards  are  fastened  against  the  wall  in  each 
room,  the  one  opposite  to  the  other.  These  were  evidently  in 
frequent  use.  Tlie  prepared  chalk  and  the  wet  sponge  were 
close  at  hand.  They  were  notapparatus  reserved  for  the  official 
visits  of  government  inspectors,  distinguished  strangers,  and 
days  of  show ;  they  were  part  of  every  morning's  preparation. 

One  board,  on  my  entrance,  contained  several  geometrical 
figures,  sketched  with  singular  boldness  and  vigour. 

The  worthy  brethren  showed  me  a  number  of  exercises  written 
by  the  children  from  dictation.  The  writing  was  really  bfaiitiful, 
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in  the  highest  class  ;  in  the  second  and  third,  it  was  blotless 
and  creditable.  Very  few  words  in  the  former  were  ill-spelt ; 
and  very  few,  all  things  considered,  in  the  exercises  of  the  lower 
pupils.  I  was  asked  to  propose  a  question  in  arithmetic.  I 
did  so,  and  it  was  immediately  solved  by  a  little  urchin^  who 
demonstrated  each  step  of  the  calculation  on  the  black  board, 
in  a  manner  which  sufficiently  proved  that  he  was  no  novice  at 
the  work. 

The  children  then,  with  great  readiness  and  precision, 
answei*ed  a  number  of  questions  which  I  gave  them  on  geo- 
graphy. The  boys  of  King's  Somborne  and  Battersea  could 
not  have  done  better. 

The  teachers  use  the  religious  reading-books  common  to  all 
the  Brethren's  schools.  They  appeared  jealous  of  the  Phonic 
System.  The  children  learn  first  their  letters,  and  then  spell 
easy  words.  The  old  motherly  plan,  this  ;  into  which,  I  dare 
say,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Phonic  system  unsystematically 
finds  its  way :  at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  from  the  specimen 
of  reading  and  teaching  to  read,  which,  at  my  request,  one  of 
the  Brethren  kindly  undertook. 

Some  of  their  linear  drawings  were  pleasingly  executed. 
These  consisted  of  elevations  of  houses  and  parts  of  houses,  of 
accurate  designs  for  furniture,  gratings,  stoves,  machinery, 
&€.;  in  short,  just  the  things  which  the  pupils  would  probably 
be  required  to  produce  in  after-life. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  amidst  schools  in  which  such  intel- 
lectual efficiency  and  religious  zeal  are  manifested,  should  there 
be  in  Paris  so  much  vice,  infidelity,  and  democracy?  I  am 
informed  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is  partly  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  recent  efforts  in  favour  of 
elementary  education,  much  coarse  ignorance  prevails  in  the 
city;  that,  again,  the  boys  when  they  leave  school,  are  thrown 
into  workshops  and  manufactories,  where  there  is  a  systematic 
propagandism  of  infidehty — the  bitter  fruits  of  the  debauched 
and  corrupted  state  of  society  during  the  last  century,  which 
ended  in  the  first  Revolution ;  and  that,  lastly,  it  is  not  the 
youths  who  have  been  at  the  Christian  Brethren's  Schools  who 
are  generally  found  among  the  abettors  of  sedition  and  blas- 
phemy. These  statements,  I  regret  to  say,  I  cannot  at  present 
verify  by  statistics.  They  must  depend  for  their  credibility 
upon  the  testimony  of  disinterested  and  competent  persons. 

.  With  a  view  to  maintain  a  righteous  influence  over  the  boys 
who  have  left  their  seminaries,  and  to  gain  the  affections  of 
youths  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  attending  them, 
these  excellent  and  self-denying  men  have  instituted  evening 
schools  in  the  lowest  and  most  demoralized  districts  of  the  city. 
When  other  people  are  finishing  their  daily  tasks,  the  Christian 
Brothers  commence  theirs  anew.  A  noble  example  this  to  the 
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teachers  of  England,  to  which  T  am  glad  again  and  again  to 
refer.  Surely  our  Schoolmasters  ought  to  vindicate  the  supe- 
riority of  their  creed  by  the  greater  devotion  of  their  lives. 

Dec.  30,  1848. — ^To-day  we  went,  like  ordinary  travellers,  to 
the  abattoir  of  Grenelle,  and  the  celebrated  Artesian  well, 
which  supplies  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  Military  School, 
and  private  houses  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  situated^ 
with  pure,  soft  water.  This  wonderful  fountain  was  obtained 
by  boring,  with  incredible  labour,  through  the  various  strata  of 
the  great  geological  basin  in  which  the  city  of  Paris  is  situated. 
The  operations  of  Mons.  Mulot,  the  contractor  for  the  works, 
lasted  seven  years  and  two  months,  and  the  depth  to  which  his 
boring  instruments  pierced  was  about  1800  feet — being  rather 
more  than  the  depth  of  the  celebrated  coal-mine  of  Monk- 
wearmouth  (the  Pemberton  Mine),  to  the  far  end  of  which  I 
once  descended,  that  I  might  learn  by  personal  investigation 
what  the  life  of  a  miner  is. 

The  abattoir,  or  slaughter-house,  is  not  equal  to  that  at 
Popincourt,  which  contains  twenty-three  vast  piles  of  building, 
enclosed  within  walls  645  feet  by  570.  At  a  time  when  the 
public  attention  in  England  is  anew  directed  to  the  enormities 
of  Smithfield  ;  and  medical  men  are  attributing  the  prevalence 
of  many  fatal  disorders  to  the  diseased  and  corrupt  animal 
matter  which  is  consumed  by  the  poor  of  London,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  the  five  slaughter-houses  of  Paris,  erected 
under  the  patronage  of  the  local  and  central  authorities,  receive 
all  the  cattle  and  sheep  entering  that  capital.  These  are  kept 
at  the  expense  of  the  butcher.  The  best  public  security  is 
afforded  that  no  '^  measly,"  or  otherwise  diseased  animal,  will 
be  turned  into  sausages  and  bouilli  for  the  nutriment  of  the 
Parisians.  I  shall  not  now  particularly  describe  the  flagged 
courts  containing  the  slaughter-houses ;  the  exact  economy 
which  recognizes  every  ounce  of  the  animal;  the  department 
which  melts  and  cools  his  fat ;  which  collects  his  hair ;  pre- 
pares his  skin  for  tanning ;  in  short,  takes  care  that  not  an  atom 
of  the  poor  beast  shall  be  lost.  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
this  exact  and  minute  economy  with  the  accounts  which  we 
hear  from  South  and  other  parts  of  Australia,  where  the  oxen 
and  sheep  are  so  numerous,  that  they  are  scarcely  worth  the 
expense  of  boiling  down  en  masse.  How  long  will  the  suc- 
cessful copper-mines  of  that  country  be  worked,  before  there  is 
an  outcry  of  the  people,  ending  in  the  construction  of  an 
abattoir? 

Some  of  the  surgeons  of  Paris  are  of  opinion  that  the  slaugh- 
terers are  not  skilful  anatomists.  We  are  told  that  they  do 
not  strike  an  ox  in  the  right  place  to  kill  him  at  one  blow,  nor 
do  they  use  an  instrument  of  the  best  shape.  At  the  same 
time,  tne  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  will 
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do  well  to  promote  similar  establishments  in  England,  as 
infinitely  more  humane  to  the  brute  creation  than  our  execrable 
Smithfield,  and  affording  a  better  security  for  the  soundness  of 
the  meat  to  be  consumed  by  the  people. 

In  England  we  protect  the  pockets  of  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  stomachs  of  the  maiw.  We  pay  dearly  for  the  inroads 
of  fatal  epidemics  at  Mile  End,  Whitechapel,  or  Kent  Street, 
while  we  have  hitherto  left  untouched  the  source  of  those  epi- 
demics in  some  abominable  knacker's  yard.  We  pay  dearly; 
for  the  subtle  virus  generated  in  an  ill-drained  court  may  float 
in  the  atmosphere,  until  it  is  absorbed  by  the  delicate  and  sen- 
sitive beauty  of  Belgravia  or  Grosvenor  Square. 

There  can  be  no  worse  or  more  brutalizing  education  for 
children  than  that  of  seeing  harmless  animals  driven  cruelly 
along  the  streets^  and  forced  into  the  butcher's  shop  by  expe- 
dients of  torture,  which  have  only  been  exceeded  (I  grieve  to  say) 
by  the  feudal  lords,  the  municipal  corporations,  and  sovereign 
princes  of  the  medieval  era.  The  torture  chambers  of  Augs- 
bui^  and  Ratisbon  contain  instruments  scarcely  more  inge- 
niously constructed  to  give  pain,  than  those  which  are  in  daily 
use  in  the  purlieus  of  Whitechapel.  But  enough  of  this  painful 
and  almost  sickening  subject.     Will  nobody  show  John  Bull 

that  the  evils  which  we  deplore  do  not  pay? 

*  «  *  «  # 

On  examining  at  leisure  the  report  which  M.  Gauthey  has 
furnished  to  the  society  which  maintains  the  institution  at 
Courbevole,  I  find  that  he  gives  an  excellent  exposition  of  the 
true  nature  and  tendency  of  primary  normal  instruction.  He 
treats  of  its  importance  as  a  powerful  agent  for  good  or  evil ; 
comparing  it  to  ^'  an  abundant  source^  whose  waters^  subdivided 
into  a  thousand  rills,  reach  the  most  remote  and  least  known 
spots  of  a  territory."  He  sets  forth  three  characteristics,  as 
essential  to  a  sound  scheme  of  such  instruction  : — 

1.  An  educational  action  (action  tducative),  calculated  to 
unfold  all  the  natural  faculties,  above  all,  those  that  contribute 
to  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  and  inspire  a  taste  for  the  eternal, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  How,  says  he,  can  the  teacher  of 
the  children  of  the  people  undertake  to  effect  this  development 
in  them,  unless  he  has  received  it  himself?  It  is  necessary, 
then,  to  endeavour  to  give  to  the  teacher  all  that  it  is  desirable 
he  should  communicate  to  the  children  ;  nay,  much  more  ;  '^  for 
he  must  be  rich,  to  be  enabled  to  distribute  with  abundance.'^ 

2.  A  tone  of  simplicity,  in  a  course  of  study  suitable  to  a 
modest  career ;  unambitious  in  its  tendency  and  practical  in 
its  results;  promoting  respect  for  duty,  and  resignation  to 
the  general  lot;  for  to  the  immense  majority  of  mankind, 
life  is  a  rude  combat ;  and  even  those  who  seem  to  be  the 
most  favoured  by  circumstances  do  not  altogether  escape  from 
the  common  law*    "  II  faut  souffrir.'*^ 
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3.  A  spirit  of  faith,  whose  holy  breath  shakes  the  dry  bones 
of  society  and  bids  them  live.  This  he  compares  to  the  ^'  grand 
lever,  by  which  alone  humanity  can  be  re-established  in  the 
high  position  to  which  in  the  providence  of  God  it  is  destined." 
It  is,  indeed,  the  point  cTappui,  resting  on  which  the  mecha- 
nism of  mind  may  move  a  world. 

In  pursuing  these  objects,  he  rejects  the  formal  modes  at 
which  I  have  glanced.  A  Socratic  method  of  interrogation  ;  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  lesson,  and  transmission  of  its  con- 
tents to  the  memory  of  the  pupils,  followed  on  their  part  by 
mutual  explanation ;  an  accurate  statement  of  it  in  writing ; 
dictation  and  reproduction,  are  the  main  features  of  his  system 
as  far  as  the  mother-tongue  is  concerned ;  and  if  I  may  venture 
an  opinion,  they  are  admirably  calculated,  as  old  Montaigne 
says,  to  forge  minds  (forger  les  esprits)  and  not  to  force  them. 

Dec.  31, 1848. — ^After  attending  divine  service  at  the  English 
church  in  the  Rue  D'*Aguesseau,  we  went  to  the  celebrated 
cemetery  of  Pere  de  la  Chaise.  To  judge  by  the  remarks 
which  we  hear  from  most  travellers,  the  first  sight  of  its  pretty 
parterres  and  little  chapels  brings  to  an  Englishman's  mind  the 
satirical  lines, 

^'  Give  this  dheek  a  little  red. 
One  surely  would  not  look  A  fright  when  dead." 

But  a  deeper  and  more  philosophical  view  of  its  thousand 
tombs  leads  one  to  regard  it  as  an  excellent  institution,  in  its 
way,  for  the  education  of  a  sensitive  and  sentimental  people. 
The  veneration  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  departed  in  this  vast 
burial-place,  is  not  only  allied  to  all  the  noblest  instincts  of 
humanity,  but  is  a  standing  testimony  to  the  verities  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  forms  a  perpetual  con  trad  ictioti — a  sort 
of  practical  refutation,  which  every  day  multiplies  its  strength 
— to  the  profane  indifference  to  the  human  body  when  the  soul 
has  left  it,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  infidelity.  Every 
monumental  shape,  everj  group  of  trees  and  flowers,  seems  to 
bear  for  its  inscription  or  to  whisper  in  the  breezes,  the  inspiring 
declaration,  "  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again."  "  I  leave  my  body 
to  the  surgeons,  and  my  soul  to  the  manes  of  Danton  and 
Robespierre,"  was  the  last  will  and  testament  of  a  suicide  stu- 
dent, who  had  suffered  that  worst  of  woes,  the  education  of  the 
intellect  without  the  moral  discipline  of  the  heart.  The  cemetery 
of  Pere  de  la  Chaise  is  an  abiding,  accumulating  testimony 
against  all  such  drivelling  as  this.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  more 
conclusive,  because  many  of  those  who  have  secured  in  perpe- 
tuity,* within  its  walls,  a  place  where  they  may  bury  their  dead 

I  ■  ■■■■■■■^■■■l  ■■■■■  ■  I  ■■■■■■■■I  ■  ■       ^^^-^     ■  I    MM^MW^^— ^■^^■^^^^^^^^■^■^^^^i^— l^i^»^^^— ^— ^1^ 

*  ''  De  la  Famille  *  *  *  en  perp^iuitS.*'  This  is  the  mscription  on  most  of  tii^ 
tombs  not  situated  in  the  Jfhtse  CSmmitne,  where  graves  are  liable  to  be  reopened 
after  the  lapse  of  Mght  or  nine  years  to  reeeive  some  other  occupant.  It  iS  pre* 
sumed  that  the  corpse  by  this  time  has  been  cOatamed  by  the  efaalky  soil. 
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out  of  their  flight,  are  apparently  ignorant  of  the  act  of  faith 
which  they  perform.  The  tombs  reminded  me  of  the  sepulchre 
of  Rachel  beyond  the  gates  of  Bethlehem.  The  multitudes 
who  from  time  to  time  frequent  these  sombre  and  shaded  alcoves, 
go  to  a  school  where  one  would  think  the  most  trifling  would  be 
urged  to  reflection.  With  the  frail  memorials  of  fallen  humanity 
around  them ;  reminded  everywhere  that  neither  the  poetry  of 
the  bard,*  nor  the  eloquence  of  the  statesman,  nor  the  victories 
of  the  warrior,  nor  the  wealth  of  the  industrious,  nor  the  charms 
of  the  beautiful,  could  preserve  them  from  deaths  how  can  they 
believe  that  they  have  shot  into  the  ground  an  undecaying  root  ? 
Let  us  hope  that  the  lessons  they  receive  prepare  them  for 
higher  and  holier  instruction. 

The  ancients,  on  approaching  some  vast  city,  from  which  the 
murmurs  of  the  living  multitudes  resounded  afar,  passed  through 
the  silent  abodes  of  the  dead.  A  profound  human  policy  might 
suggest  this  arrangement,  for  what  other  would  be  more  likely 
to  kindle  a  man's  patriotisni  and  to  repress  his  selfish  ambition  ? 

The  same  lesson  is  taught  in  our  church-yards.  We  rarely 
v^orship,  in  our  old  sanctuaries,  except  amidst  the  remains  of 
myriads  of  our  forefathers.  A  solemn  thought  this ;  but  in- 
dulged, it  may  be,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  health,  and 
that  liveliness  of  mind,  which  is  essential  to  the  full  appre- 
ciation of  divine  services. 


THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON 

PRAYER. 

Thb  Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  has  just  published  an  important  letter 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  calling  his  Grace's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty-hine  is  the  Ter- 
centenary of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  can  offer  better  advice  to  the  whole  body  of  elementary  teachers 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England  than  that  they  should  avail  them- 
selves of  this  golden  opportunity  to  give  in  their  schools  a  series  of 
lessons  on  the  history  and  rationale  of  the  English  Liturgy.  The 
reason  why  at  the  hustings  so  many  irrational  objections  are  urged 
against  the  Church  of  our  fathers,  (take,  for  instance,  the  statements 
of  John  Bright,)  is  to  be  found  in  the  sad  truth  that  the  mass  of  our 
people  are  utterly  ignorant  of  her  services  and  ritual.  Here,  too,  we 
find  the  explanation  of  the  habit,  in  which  so  many  persons  indulge, 
of  repeating,  sometimes  in  a  loud  tone,  all  that  the  rubric  orders  to  be 
said  at  church  by  the  clergyman  alone. 


*  We  visited  the  tomb  of  Delille,  the  French  poet ;  of  La  Place,  the  mathema- 
tician; of  Lafitte,  of  the  family  of  the  banker;  of  Casimir  Perier  and  the  Abb^ 
Si^y^s,  statesmen ;  of  Bessieres,  of  Saint  Cyr,  of  Macdonald,  Nay,  &c.  warriors ; 
of  lamons  engineers  and  arohiteets ;  of  renowned  females,  as  Heloise,  and  the 
Princess  Demidoff,  &c.  &c. 
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According  to  all  accounts  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
from  our  brethren,  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  emigrants  to  that  country  who 
are  nominally  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  less  definite 
and  true  ideas  concerning  the  constitution  and  public  services  of  their 
Church  than  the  members  of  any  other  Christian  communion.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  generally  a  fervent,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
an  intelligent  devotee  of  Romanism ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  is 
acquainted  with  the  catechisms  of  his  Society,  its  history,  and  its  con- 
stitution ;  the  Anabaptist  is  ready  with  a  specious  argument  against 
infant  baptism,  and  can  give  a  reason  for  his  faith  ;  but  the  English 
Churchman  too  frequently  only  knows  of  his  Church  as  the  almoner  of 
pecuniary  charity.  There  are  obviously  many  reasons  to  which  we 
may  refer  this  difference.  We  claim  the  mass  of  the  nation  as  our 
people.  And  as  in  France,  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  think  of 
religion  calls  himself  a  Catholic,  and  intrenches  himself  beneath  that 
specious  word  when  you  speak  to  him  of  religion,  so  in  England,  he 
who  has  no  earnestness  pretends  to  be  a  Churchman.  But  are  we  not 
blameworthy  in  this  matter?  Are  we  doing  our  best,  as  pre-eminently 
the  Christian  Society  of  the  land,  to  give,  in  days  when  everything  is 
tested  by  argument,  a  reason  for  the  faith  and  hope  which  we  enjoy? 
We  are  too  comatose  ;  too  much  encircled  by  precedent  and  propriety  ; 
we  are  not  sufficiently  anxious  to  win  souls.  We  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  happiness  which  results  from  this  blessed  occupation. 

The  elementary  teachers  of  the  Church  are  now  moved  by  the 
strongest  considerations  to  improve  and  extend  the  secular  knowledge 
of  their  scholars.  Inspectors  are  impinging  upon  them.  The  clergy 
^are  expecting  great  things  of  them.  The  fashion  of  the  day  leads  even 
the  triflers  of  our  generation  to  patronize  schools.  A  dreamy  benevo- 
lence thinks  that  by  listening  to  a  master*s  Bible  or  Object  Lesson,  it  is 
doing  all  which  is  required  for  the  rising  generation.  Let  our  teachers 
remember  that  they  owe  a  higher  duty  to  their  scholars  and  to  the 
Church  at  large;  and  let  them  impart,  as  they  are  bound,  full  in- 
formation concerning  the  constitution  and  the  services,  the  history  and 
the  prospects,  of  the  Church  to  which  it  is  their  high  privilege  to  belong. 
They  will  not  teach  mechanics  and  mensuration  the  worse  because 
they  are  familiar  with  the  works  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  of  Sanderson 
and  Ken.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  probably  recur  to  this  subject, 
and  point  out  some  methods  likely  to  assist  a  schoolmaster  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  instant  and  paramount  obligation. 


TWENTY  QUESTIONS  ON  METHOD,  ETC.,  PROPOSED 
AS  EVENING  EXERCISES  FOR  ADVANCED  PUPIL 
TEACHERS. 

1.  Give  your  idea  of  a  good  boys'-school. 

2.  What  is  the  use  of  a  black  board  in  a  Scripture  lesson  ? 

3.  What  methods  for  teaching  spelling  are   you  acquainted   with? 

Point  out  the  defects  and  advantages  of  each,  and  say  which 
you  think  the  best. 
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4    Write  out  a  lesson  upon  Prayer,  making  the  first  part  in  the  form 
of  a  lecture^  and  the  last  catechetical. 

5.  If  you  were  giving  a  lesson  upon  the  life  of  Robert,  the  son  of 

William  the  Conqueror,  what  religious  applications  would  you 
draw  from  it  suitable  for  children  ? 

6.  In  what  lessons  would  you  employ  objects,  and  what  is  their  use? 

7.  What  country  would  you  begin  with,  in  teaching  Geography,  and 

give  reasons  for  your  preference  ? 

8.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  advantages  in  your  school,  what 

are  its  defects,  and  where  do  you  feel  yourselves  to  be  most 
de6cient? 

9.  Explain  as  you  would  to  a  class  in  your  school  the  meaning  of  the 

words  contrast  and  comparison. 

10.  What  talents  and  dispositions  should  be  most  earnestly  cultivated 

by  a  person  who  is  preparing  for  the  office  of  an  elementary 
teacher  ? 

11.  What  are  the  advantages  of  teaching  Arithmetic  from  principles^ 

instead  of  rules? 
12    How  would  you  endeavour  to  acquire  or  strengthen  the  power  of 
rapid  questioning  ? 

13.  What  differences  of  manner  would  you  adopt  in  giving  a  Bible 

lesson  and  one  upon  Geography,  Arithmetic,  or  other  secular 
subject. 

14.  Compose  a  routine  for  eighty  children,  arranged  in  fourclasses. 

15.  If -you  had  a  school  of  your  own,  which  part  of  the  instruction  in 

the  lower  classes  would  you  take,  and  why  ? 

16.  Classify  all  the  faults  you  have  discovered  in  the  boys  of  your 

school^  and  say  what  kind  of  punishment  you  think  should  be 
inflicted  upon  each. 

17.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  master  any  alterations  in  the  routine  or 

general  management  of  the  school,  which  you  think  would  in« 
crease  its  efficiency,  or  make  your  own  labour  more  useful  ? 

18.  Give  an  opinion  upon  the  different  descriptions  of  rewards  that 

may  be  introduced  to  a  national  school,  having  strict  regard  to 
economy  and  propriety. 

19.  In  what  way  may  discipline,  that  is  over-strict,  interfere  with  the 

useful  working  of  a  school,  and  say  something  about  schools 
that  are  too  quiet  ? 

20.  What  difficulties  are  you  prepared  to  encounter,  when  you  become 

a  national  schoolmaster  ? 
Bloomshury.  J.  W.  Marriott, 


CorreifpontKence. 

(The  Editor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of 

his  Correspondents.) 

BEES  AND  THEIR  HIVES. 

No.  II. 

Sir, — Haying  provided  his  hive  and  floor-board,  the  bee-keeper  must 
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add  to  them  two  smaller  hives,  about  8  inches  in  diameter  and  7  deep, 
(with  a  bit  of  glass  let  in,  as  in  the  large  hive)  ;  1  or  2  pieces  of  wood, 
12  inches  square,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with  holes  in  them  to  cor- 
respond with  the  holes  at  the  top  of  the  large  hive,  and  1  or  2  bell- 
glasses.  These  last  should  be  about  5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
aqd  6  inches  deep.     The  small  hives  should  have  holes  in  the  top. 

In  May  the  large  hive,  after  having  been  weighed,  and  the  weighs 
noted,  must  be  sent  to  the  person  from  whom  the  swarm  is  to  be  pur- 
chased. This  is  much  better  than  buying  an  old  stock.  Particular 
care  must  be  taken  to  place  the  hive  on  its  stand  on  the  very  day 
the  bees  are  hived  into  it.  The  window,  which  must  be  in  the  back  of 
the  hive,  will  show  how  the  bees  are  getting  on.  If  the  season  is  good 
it  will  be  pretty  well  filled  with  comb  and  honey  in  about  three  weeks. 
^  bell-glass  should  then  be  placed  over  the  hole  at  the  top,  (the  bung, 
or  stopper  having  been  withdrawn,)  and  may  be  taken  away  when  full, 
and  if  the  season  is  very  good,  another  put  in  its  place.  These  glasses 
sho'uld  always  have  one  of  the  small  hives  over  them  or  something  to 
darken  them,  for  bees  will  not  work  in  the  light.  This  is  as  much  as 
pan  be  expected  from  the  swarm  during  its  first  year,  and  not  even  this 
unless  it  is  an  early  swarm,  and  the  season  pretty  good,  much  better 
than  that  of  1848,  which,  in  my  district,  has  been  nearly  the  worst  ever 
known.  When  the  last  glass  has  been  taken  away  the  holes  in  the  hive 
must  again  be  stopped,  and  all  made  snug  for  the  winter.  The  hives 
must  be  weighed,  and,  after  deducting  the  original  weight  of  hive  and 
board,  and  allowing  3  or  4  pounds  for  the  bees,  there  ought  to  be 
15  pounds  for  honey  and  comb,  which  is  as  little  as  ought  to  be  left  for 
the  winter. 

The  next  spring,  in  April  or  May,  according  to  the  season,  the  holes 
must  again  be  opened,  and  one  of  the  square  pieces  of  wood  before-men- 
tioned placed  on  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  one  of  the  small  hives,  with 
the  hole  in  its  top  stopped  for  the  present,  put  on  this.  "When  this  is 
nearly  filled  with  honey,  and  the  combs  sealed,  open  the  hole  at  the  top, 
place  over  it  another  of  the  square  pieces  of  wood,  and  a  second  sm^l 
hive  again  at  the  top  of  this.  If  this  is  not  done  in  good  time  there  is 
risk  of  a  swarm  leaving  the  hive.  A  bell-glass  of  larger  size  than  those 
recommended  before  may  be  substituted  for  the  uppermost  hive,  but  it 
must  be  covered  to  exclude  light,  and  the  milk-pan  must  always  cover 
the  whole.  Or,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  plan,  the  first  small  hive 
may  be  Hfted  up,  and  the  second  placed  between  it  and  the  stock-hive. 
This  additional  room  must  be  given  if  the  bees  cluster  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hive. 

When  the  upper  hive  is  quite  filled  it  may  be  taken  oflF,  and  moved 
gently  to  a  short  distance,  and  placed  so  that  the  bees  may  leave  it, 
which  they  will  not  do  if  it  is  moved  roughly.  If  they  will  not  leave  it, 
and  the  bees  in  the  stock-hive  are  in  commotion,  it  must  be  replaced 
and  taken  oif  another  day,  as  probably  the  queen  is  in  it.  In  detaching 
a  glass,  or  small  hive  from  the  board  on  which  it  stands,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  pass  a  knife  under  it,  should  the  bees  have  united 
the  comb  of  the  upper  with  that  in  the  under  hive. 

By  this  means  the  best  honey  is  obtained,  instead  of  the  mass  of  dif- 
ferent substances  which  is  the  result  of  the  old  burning  system. 
The  combs,  when  taken,  should  not  be  pressed,  but  when  as  much 
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honey  has  run  out  as  will  do  so  without  pressure^  they  may  be  given  to 
any  bees  which  are  short  of  food  for  the  winter. 

Too  much  must  not  be  expected.  Twenty  pounds  every  year  from 
each  stock,  not  including  swarms,  is  a  very  fair  average,  and  more  than  is 
made  on  the  burning  plan.  Mr.  Cotton's  little  book  raises  great 
expectations  of  profit  which  are  not  likely  to  be  realized,  and  he  is 
wrong  in  asserting  that,  on  the  collatersJ  system,  swarming  can  be 
entirely  prevented.  In  very  bad  years,  like  the  last,  it  cannot  be  pre« 
vented  with  any  certainty,  on  any  plan — at  least,  not  without  much 
more  attention  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  than  a  schoolmaster  can 
possibly  give,  nor  without  much  experience  and  knowledge.  Should  a 
swarm  issue,  if  not  wanted  to  increase  the  number  of  stocks,  it  must  be 
returned  to  the  parent  hive ;  the  method  of  doing  which,  and  some 
other  matters,  I  must  reserve  for  another  letter,  unless  you  have  already 
bad  too  much  of  the  subject. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Aristjeus. 


LETTERS  TO  A  SCHOOLMASTER  FROM  A  NORMAL- 
SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

No.  IL 

Mt  Christian  Friend,— I  closed  my  last  communication  just  as  I 
imagined  that  I  saw  you  admitting  the  children  of  your  school  into  the 
room  which  you  had  prepared  for  their  reception.  Before  I  consider 
the  BOYS  themselves,  permit  me  once  more  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
building,  as  a  subordinate  means  of  education.  The  windows,  the  floor, 
and  the  ceiling  ought  obviously  to  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible.  Plenty 
of  water  should  be  laid  on  the  back  premises.  There  ought  to  be  no 
lack  of  brown  soap  and  coarse  towels.  If  the  room  is  not  fully  and 
freely  ventilated,  I  recommend  you  to  open,  at  certain  intervals,  every 
door  and  window,  and  to  set  the  children  in  motion  for  five  or  six 
minutes.  Your  own  health,  as  well  as  their  comfort,  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  this  simple  process.  Examine  the  little  offices  attached 
to  the  school,  and  see  that  no  words  whatever  are  written  in  or  about 
them.  Forbid  absolutely  all  scribbling  on  the  walls.  The  children  who 
have  neve/  been  checked  in  writing  on  the  walls  of  the  school-room 
will  not  often  refrain  from  leaving  their  name  and  age  inscribed  on  the 
public  monuments  of  the  country. 

See  to  it  that  there  are  no  corners  in  which  cobwebs,  candles,  dirt, 
Ac,  are  allowed  to  accumulate.  The  presence  of  these  things  in  an 
elementary  school  is  generally  significant  of  a  dirty  and  ill-mannered 
master.  Spiders  may  be  accounted  among  the  great  satirists  and  tell- 
tales of  the  age.  Hogarth  employed  therr  webs,  covering  the  poor's 
box,  to  illustrate  the  absence  of  charity.  And  we  may  generally  dis- 
cover that  their  long  threads,  stretching  across  a  room,  and  glittering 
in  the  sunlight,  imply  a  torn  coat,  an  unshaven  face,  and  dirty  hands 
on  the  part  of  the  master. 

The  boys  having  been  admitted  into  the  room,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  observe  that  each  makes  a  low  bow,  and  practises  those 
courtesies  which  are,  in  the  case  of  children,  necessary  to  all  right 
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ideas  on  the  nature  of  law,  superiority,  and  obedience.  A  doe  atten- 
tion to  these  minor  morals  will  prepare  their  minds,  we  may  trust,  for 
those  which  are  more  grave  and  imperative.  Good  manners  are  not 
merely  the  sign  of  good  dispositions,  but  the  means  of  keeping  them 
alive;  and  they  are  as  properly  a  subject  of  care  to  the  schoolmaster 
as  any  other  part  of  his  duty.  In  fact  he  ought  to  attend  to  them 
the  more,  if  he  teaches  the  children  of  poor  and  illiterate  people^  as 
these  are  not  likely  to  inculcate  them  on  their  offspring.  He  thereby 
insensibly  inculcates  respect  for  constituted  authority,  for  sacred  per- 
sons and  sacred  things,  and  begets  a  delicacy  of  feeling  in  his  children 
which  is  surely  allied  to  virtue. 

Prayers,  of  course,  will  next  be  read.  In  the  order  and  selection  of 
these  you  will  be  guided  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  If  from  any 
circumstances  constituting  an  exception  to  this  rule  you  are  obliged 
to  select  them  yourself,  you  cannot  do  wrong  in  taking  them  from  the 
liturgy.  By  all  means  let  your  religious  services  be  liturgical.  Let 
the  children  have  their  full  share  in  them.  Mr.  Masters  has  just  pub- 
lished an  excellent  manual  on  this  principle.  To  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  Mr.  Abraham  of  Eton,  and  to  many  others,  we  are  indebted 
for  services  taken,  more  or  less,  from  the  Prayer  Book.  Mr.  Canon 
Hamilton's  Family  Prayers  may  be  easily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
school.  By  teaching  your  children  to  chant  the  hymns  of  the  Church, 
you  will  prepare  them  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  public  worship. 
If  you  wish  for  metrical  psalms  and  hymns,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  use  the  cheap  collection  made  by  Mr.  Harvey,  the  Rector  of 
Hornsey,  a  judicious  and  moderate  compiler. 

It  will  next  be  your  duty  to  see  that  all  your  scholars  are  placed  in 
the  right  class.  There  are  two  modes  of  classification,  each  of  which 
appears  to  possess  peculiar  advantages.  The  one  is  that  which  fixes 
a  boy's  position  in  the  school  according  to  his  skill  in  reading,  which 
is  presumed  to  be  a  true  index  of  the  general  powers  and  cultivation 
of  his  mind.  The  other  is  to  inquire  what  is  the  standing  of  each  boy 
in  each  subject,  and  to  give  him  a  relative  position  accordingly.  The 
latter  may  be  beneficially  adopted  in  small  schools;  but  would,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  introduce  too  cumbrous  a  machinery  into  large  schools  : 
the  former  is  obviously  simple  and  easy  in  both. 

The  READING  of  the  school  ought  to  be  a  business  of  the  first  im- 
portance. It  is  too  generally  treated  with  indifference.  The  mass  of 
boys  in  course  of  instruction  at  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country 
are  not  proficients  in  this  great  art ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
masters,  in  too  many  instances,  are  scarcely  in  advance  of  their  pupils. 

An  excellent  essay  on  pronunciation,  rhythm,  modulation,  and  on 
the  principles  of  remedy  for  the  defects  of  utterance,  is  prefixed  to 
the  new  edition  of  "  Walker's  Dictionary,"  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Longman,  and  edited  by  a  veteran  elocutionist,  Mr.  B.  H.  Smart. 
This  treatise  may  be  advantageously  studied  by  the  master. 

Many  works  have  been  recently  published  to  supply  a  course  of 
well-selected  reading  for  the  children  of  elementary  schools.  That 
by  Mr.  Boyes,  entitled  **  English  Repetitions,"  deserves  your  attention, 
as  designed  "  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  young  through  the  medium 
of  our  own  writers."     I  incline,  however,  to  recommend  that  you 
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should  adopt,  for  your  first  class,  the  "  Fifth  Book  "  of  the  Irish  Com- 
raissioncrs. 

Your  own  private  copy  of  this  judicious  compilation  ought  to  be 
interleaved ;  and  you  ought  to  write  upon  those  leaves  suggestive 
remarks,  likely  to  assist  you  in  questioning  your  boys  during  the 
course  or  at  the  close  of  the  reading  lesson.  Rare  etymologies,  geo- 
graphical and  scientific  hints,  might  be  recorded  with  advantage ;  and 
occasionally  those  blunders  which  appear  to  be  stereotyped  in  the 
minds  of  children.  But,  above  all,  let  me  recommend  you  personally 
to  study  the  reading  lesson  before  you  are  called  to  superintend  it. 
Make  yourself  master  of  the  grammatical  difficulties  of  every  sentence ; 
and  so  imbue  your  mind  with  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  whole,  as 
to  let  no  point  escape  you  which  ought  to  be  remembered  by  the 
scholars. 

The  proper  analysis  of  the  subject-matter  of  a  reading  lesson,  the 
criticism  on  the  tone  and  manner  of  it,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
solemnity  and  reverence  with  which  we  should  ever  approach  the  perusal 
of  the  Holy  Bible.  As  well  may  you  expect  children  to  love  the 
Word  of  God,  whose  only  recollection  of  its  contents  is  associated 
with  those  of  parsing  and  pronunciation,  as  those  to  love  the  house  of 
God  who  have  never  entered  it  except  to  be  cooped  up  with  a  restless 
host  of  their  fellows,  in  some  far  and  fearful  gallery,  where  they  hear 
nothing  of  the  service  but  the  deep  and  unrelieved  diapasons  of  the 
organ. 

I  am,  your  sincere  friend,  &c. 


TRUST  DEEDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Rev.  Sir, — While  so  much  is  said  about  trust-deeds  of  schools,  and 
the  interference  of  the  state  in  their  '*  clauses,"  I  wish  to  warn  the 
clergy  against  an  evil  which  I  believe  to  be  almost  as  prejudicial  as  the 
most  fearful  despotism  of  the  government.  I  mean  that  which  leaves 
the  trust-deed  of  a  school  to  be  managed  by  parties  who  are  interested 
in  the  neighbouring  freeliolds.  It  is  said  that  some  schools  in  the  hands 
of  certain  great  London  educationists  are  at  any  time  liable,  by  the 
terms  of  the  deeds,  to  be  invaded  by  the  original  holders  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  are  built.  The  case  I  am  about  to  relate  involves  a  yet 
more  flagrant  breach  of  trust.  A  school  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  in 
a  parish  of  the  diocese  of  York.  Rich  and  poor  alike  subscribed  in  the 
parish,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  '*  not  a  few."  The  name 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  York  was  foremost  on  the  list  of  contri- 
butors, and  next  came  that  of  the  late  Earl  of  Harewood.  Those 
who  had  no  money  gave  their  labour  gratuitously.  The  building  was 
erected  entirely  by  voluntary  subscription  and  unpaid  labour.  A 
managing  attorney  conveyed  the  premises  to  an  acting  trustee,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  freeholder  of  the  soil,  who  was  an  aged  and 
unbusiness-like  person,  and  now  that  trustee  and  his  heirs  claim  the 
whole  as  their  own,  and  I  am  advised  that  a  suit  in  Chancery  would 
leave  us  without  remedy.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  frequent 
case,  and  that  if  we  grumble  on  the  one  hand  at  the  Government,  for 
assuming  too  much  power^  we  ought,  on  the  other^  to  applaud  them 
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for  protecting  us,  by  the  care  which  the  Committee  of  Council  bestows 
on  trust-deeds,  from  such  gross  perversion  as  that  to  which  I  have 
called  your  attention.  1  am,  &c.  &c. 

A  Country  Vicar  in  the  West  Ridiko. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Sir, — I  think  that  your  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  receiye  some 
account  of  the  common-school  system  in  the  state  of  New  Yorkj  whidi 
is  viewed  with  much  anxiety  and  suspicion  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  although  they  have  not  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  counteract  it  by  any  organized  opposition.  This  system 
supplies  every  ward  of  the  city  population,  and  every  district  of  that 
which  occupies  the  country,  vdth  an  elementary  school.  This  institu^ 
tion  is,  in  many  respects,  admirably  organized.  The  master  is  carefully 
selected ;  the  scheme  of  instruction  comprises  every  subject  required  by 
the  workman  or  shop-keeper.  In  short,  a  good  English  and  scientific 
education,  to  use  our  own  popular  language,  is  suppUed,  free  of  expense, 
in  this  common  school.  The  buildings  in  which  it  is  held,  the  class- 
rooms>  books,  maps,  apparatus,  &c.,  are  all  excellent,  so  that  the  mass 
of  the  poor  in  the  cities,  and  the  mass  of  the  Vvhole  population  in 
country  places,  attend  it.  The  state  supports  none  other.  Classical 
instruction,  and  whatever  belongs  specifically  to  a  grammar-school,  are 
only  given  in  private  academies. 

The  common-school  system  of  pubUc  instruction  was  organized  some 
ten  years  ago.  Its  grave  defects  did  not  excite  much  opposition  among 
the  various  Protestant  denominations.  Born  in  New  England,  of  an 
ambitious  and  philosophical  Presbyterianism,  which  had  itself  been 
dry-nursed  in  German  Neology,  it  was  commended  by  many  plausible 
arguments  to  the  community.  Only  one  public  functionary  opposed  it ; 
namely.  Dr.  Hughes,  the  Romish  prelate  of  New  York.  "  If,"  said 
he,  in  effect,  as  the  representative  of  a  party,  which,  at  that  time,  held 
the  balance  of  political  power,  *'  if  we  pay  taxes,  ^^e  ought  to  have  otir 
share  of  them  to  defray  the  expense  of  educating  our  children  in  what 
ive  believe  to  be  the  eternal  truths  of  revealed  reUgion.  We  will  not 
consent  to  give  the  fathers  of  our  future  church  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  profound  indifferentism.  We  respect  the  age  to  come. 
We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  posterity.*'  The  result  of  his  ardent, 
and  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  unscrupulous  efforts,  was,  that  sepa- 
rate schools  were  organized  for  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  in 
which  the  full  religious  teaching  of  that  church  was  supplied  under 
state  recognition  and  patronage ;  while  the  whole  body  of  the  Protes- 
tants were  lefl  to  the  common  schools.  In  these  it  is  to  be  feared  thaty 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  religious  instruction  is  indefinite, 
meagre,  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  earnest  and  warm-hearted  Me- 
thodism. It  is  not  Presbyterianism,  vrith  its  vigorous  system  of  objec- 
tive doctrine.  It  has  not  the  assumed  spirituaUty  of  Quakerism,  much 
less  the  calm,  dignified  Catholicity  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
master  may  be  a  Millerite  or  Muggletonian,  Baptist  or  Bryamite,  Arian 
or  Sabbatarian^  so  that  he  is  only  a  man  of  good  character,  and  a  clever 
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arithmetician  and  scribe ;  but  he  is  nothing  in  the  school  itself  but 
moral.  He  may  be  just  religious,  but  he  must  not  exhibit  a  definite 
religion. 

Where  any  well-organized  Christian  body,  of  defined  beUef,  form  the 
great  majority  of  the  population,  in  a  country  where  sueh  a  system  is 
adopted,  and  wliere,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  itisensibly  coloured  by  that 
prevailing  belief,  the  evils  which  it  is  likely  to  superinduce  will  be  con- 
siderably neutralized.  But  where  there  are  a  number  of  opposing  seeti^, 
each  jealous  of  the  other,  and  all  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  the  proba- 
bility will  be  that  no  religious  truths  will  be  prominently  and  distinctly 
set  forth,  and  the  children  will  be  left  to  a  few  vague  generalities,  worth- 
less as  articles  of  faith  and  incentives  to  practice.  The  far-seeing  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  is  thought  by  most  intelligent  Protestant  churchmen  of 
New  York  to  have  outwitted  both  the  people  and  government  of  that 
state.  He  has  secured  to  the  children  of  his  own  church  the  constant 
inculcation  of  all  that  he  holds  necessary  to  salvation ;  while  he  has 
beheld,  perhaps  with  satisfaction,  the  children  of  rival  communions 
confused  en  ma89e  in  institutions,  where,  it  is  feared,  they  will  learn  to 
care  for  none  of  these  things. 

The  common-school  system  in  the  southern  states,  particularly  Vir- 
ginia, is  so  meagte  and  inefficient,  that  none  but  the  very  lowest  classes 
of  society  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  educntion  of  the  people  is  practically  supplied  by  private  adven- 
tnrers^  mostly  men  of  standing  and  educlition,  who  are  prominently 
attached  to  dome  religious  body,  and  receive  into  their  schools  thef 
children  of  members  of  their  own  communion. 

But  these  rarely  give  any  definite  reUgious  instruction.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  children  receive  it  at  Sunday  schools,  or  in  the  homes 
of  their  parents,  or  in  the  catechetical  lectures  of  the  clergy. 

Some  of  the  higher  families  have  a  private  tutor  for  their  sons,  who 
is  generally  a  clergyman,  or,  at  least,  a  theological  student. 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  education  in  the  formation  of 
the  character,  several  of  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  have  organized  higher  schools  or  colleges.*  But 
in  most  parts  of  the  Union  great  jealousy  is  felt  of  the  foundation  of 
what  are  called  Denominational  Institutions.  They  cannot  be  incor- 
porated or  hold  lands. 

The  whole  subject  seems  to  be,  like  the  population  of  the  country, 
in  a  state  of  transition.  PubHc  opinion,  among  the  laity  generally,  is 
in  favour  of  united  schools,  i,  e,,  in  which  only  general  instruction  is 
given  on  religious  subjects.  What  turn  events  will  take  can  scarcely  be 
conjectured.  Ought  not  the  great  and  good,  in  far  western  Christendom, 
to  apply  their  minds  to  the  question  in  all  its  subtle  and  involved  rela- 
tions, that  they  may  be  prepared  with  some  complete  and  organized 
system,  for  the  future  instruction  of  the  mighty  population  which  will 
lie  gathered  under  their  banners  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  obediently  yours, 

Amerigo  Vespucci. 


1    mtm,t  ,rrit,  ., .'   i  '■■ 


*  Dr.  Meade  at  Alexandria,  and  Dr.  Doane  at  Burlington,  &o. 
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A  COMPENDIUM  OF  HEATHEN  MYTHOLOGY.      BY  E,  A.  GILBERT. 

12mo.  pp.  75.     (London :  Longman  and  Co.) 

A  LITTLE  work,  for  the  use  of  young  ladies,  designed  to  explain  the 
allusions  to  heathen  mythology  contained  in  books,  and  more  or  less 
used  in  conversation.  It  is  free  from  the  objectionable  expressions 
found  in  Lempriere  and  most  other  writers  on  the  subject.  Elementary 
schoolmasters  will  find  this  volume  of  use  in  preparing  pupil-teachers 
for  their  examination. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EFFORTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRIS- 
TIAN  KNOWLEDGE   IN   BEHALF    OF   NATIONAL   EDUCATION.      BY   THE 

REV.  THOMAS  BOYLEs  MURRAY,  M.A.     (Loudon :  Socicty  for  PrO' 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,) 

Mr.  T.  B.  Murray  has  already  contributed  most  usefully  to  the  lite- 
rature of  education.  Some  of  his  poems  for  children  are  worthy  of  being 
placed  by  the  side  of  those  of  Dr.  Watts.  He  writes  now  as  the  apolo- 
gist of  the  benevolent  institution,  which  owes  so  much  to  his  services 
as  secretary,  and  he  proves  that  the  ancient  mother  of  church  societies 
in  this  country  employed  her  youthful  energy,  as  she  now  bestows  her 
matronly  patronage,  on  the  right  education  of  the  poor. 


THE  ORDER  OF  CONFIRMATION;  ILLUSTRATED  BY  SELECT  PASSAGES 
FROM  OLD  ENGLISH  DIVINES  ;  AND  A  HISTORY  OF  CONFIRMATION. 
BY   THE   REV.   HENRY   IIOPWOOD,   M.A.       18mO.  pp.  182.       (LoudoH  : 

J,  H.  Parker,) 

An  excellent  little  volume,  the  title  of  which  explains  its  design.  It  is 
beautifully  printed,  in  the  style  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  Eucharistica ; 
and  will  form  a  suitable  present  for  young  persons  who  have  followed, 
as  the  canon  so  wisely  says,  that  **  solemn,  ancient,  and  laudable  cus* 
tom  in  the  Church  of  God  continued  from  the  Apostles'  times,  that  all 
bishops  should  lay  their  hands  upon  persons  baptised,  and  instructed 
in  the  catechism  of  the  Christian  religion,  praying  over  them  and 
blessing  them." 


PINACOTHEC^   HISTORIC^   SPECIMEN,  AUCTORE    F.K.,  A.M.      (Bell,) 

A  SERIES  of  epitaphs,  or  rather  characters  of  illustrious  men  after  the 
manner  of  epitaphs.  They  are  elegant  examples  of  Latin  composition^ 
and  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  scholar.  The  language  is  terse,  and 
the  judgments  discriminative.  We  think  the  one  addressed  to  Alethea, 
a  favourite  cat,  though  in  an  appendix,  would  have  been  better  omitted. 
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LBTTBR8  TO  AM  U2IDERORADUATE  OF   OXFORD.      BT  THE  EEY.  CHARLES 

CLARKE.  (London :  CundalL) 


THE  COMMEMORATIOlf  BERMOIT  PREACHED  IK  TRIKITT  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

BT  JOHN  GROTE,  H.A.     (Cambridge :  Deightan.) 


HI1IT8  Oir   FRITATE   DEVOTION.      BT  THE  REV.  C  MARRIOTT^  B.D. 

12ino.  pp.  100.    (Oxford :  Maisom.) 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  instruction,  with  respect  to  private  devo- 
tion, has  been  of  late  years  very  much  neglected  by  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  education  of  youth.  To  all  who  are  so  engaged  we  re- 
commend the  perusal  of  this  thoughtful  volume.  While  the  critic  may 
find  some  things  which  he  would  be  glad  to  see  omitted,  it  contains 
many  more,  for  which  every  earnest  mind  must  be  thankful  to  the 

I)ious  author.  In  these  days  of  incessant  occupation  and  excitement, 
et  us  humbly  bless  God  that  there  are  found  men,  who  would  recall 
their  generation  to  secret  communion  with  Him.  That  collectedness 
of  mind,  and  that  calm  and  devout  temper,  which  become  a  Christian 
teacher,  can  only  be  secured  by  constant  watchfulness ;  and  they  who 
would  watch  among  their  fellows,  must  often  wait  upon  Christ  in  secret 
religious  exercises. 

KOTES   ON   THE   SCRIPTURE   LESSONS   FOR    1848.        BT   THE   COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  SUNDAT-SCHOOL  UNION.     (Londou  :  Sunday-sckool  Union,) 


REFUTATION    DE   LA   METHODS   JACOTOT,    CONSIDER EE   DANS   SES   PRIM- 
CIPES,  SES  PROCEDES    ET   SES    RESULTATS.       PAR  P.  LORAIN.       (Paris  : 

Librairie  Classique  de  L,  Hachette,) 


INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  TOUNO  ON  THE  OFFICES  APPOINTED  FOR  THE 
FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  BY  THE 
AITTHOR  OF  *•  TRAVELS  OF  ST.  PAUL,*'  "  A   CATECHISM   ON   THE   MAP 

OF  THE  HOLY  LAND,"     (London  :  Oroombridge  and  Sons,) 


IpESSONS  ON  THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM.     BT  THE  REV.  C.  J.  ABRAHAM,  M.A. 

Part  I.  8vo.  pp.  63.     (Eton :   Williams.) 

Whatever  Mr.  Abraham  indites  is  thoughtful  and  suggestive.  His 
writings  have  always  more  ideas  than  words.  Hence  arises  their  value 
to  an  elementary  teacher.  If  a  teacher  wants  a  book  just  adapted  to 
supply  him  with  lessons  on  the  Catechism  and  its  connexion  with  the 
Liturgy,  let  him  purchase  this  admirable  volume.  We  extract  a  page, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  the  author : — 

QitestuM,'-*-**  Rehearse  the  articles  of  thy  belief.'' 

AMStoer,-^"  I  beUeve  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 

earth.'* 

1.  The  words,  *'I  believe  in  God,*'  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  a  simple 

belief  that  God  exists.  They  imply  that  we  put  our  whole  trust  i(k  Him,  that 

we  i^ce  no  eonfidenee  in  ourselves,  or  in  anything  that  we  can  do,  without 
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His  grace  and  providence.  A  man  might  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  and 
yet  not  live  a  life  according  to  that  faith ;  whereas  a  Christian  acknowledges 
m  the  Creed  his  duty  towards  God  as  well  as  his  belief.  St.  James  ii.  17 — 26, 
Collect  for  Sexagesima  and  for  4th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

2.  This  first  article  of  the  Creed  naore  particularly  impresses  on  our  mind 
the  works  of  an  overruling  Providence,  our  creation,  preservation,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life.  The  Jews,  by  way  of  acknowledging  this  truth,  (that 
their  life  was  ever  in  God's  hand,)  paid  what  was  called  the  half-shekel  of 
atonement  yearly.  Exod.  xxx.  15;  St.  Matt.  xvii.  24;  x.  28 — 30;  Rom. 
viii.  28.  And  our  Lord  distinctly  asserts  the  work  of  providence,  as  of  grace, 
to  be  continually  exercised.     St.  John  v.  17 ;  Acts  iv.  28 ;  xxvii.  23 — 25. 

3.  There  are  three  senses  in  which  God  is  called  the  Father : — (o)  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  O)  of  man  by  creation;  (y)  of  man  by  adoption.  God 
has  condescended  to  call  Himself  our  Father,  that  we  may  in  some  degree 
understand  His  love  and  mercy  towards  us  and  the  nature  of  our  duties 
towards  Him,  which,  though  in  an  unspes^bly  greater  degree,  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  towards  our  earthly  parents.  Malachi  i.  6 ;  Psa.  ciii. 
13;  Matt.  vii.  10 — 12;  Heb.  xii.  9.  Our  chief  feelings  towards  our  earthly 
parents  are  those  of  love  combined  with  reverential  fear,  1  John  iv.  16 — 19 ; 
St.  Luke  xii.  45.  Collect  for  2nd  Sunday  after  Trinity,  A  verse  in  the 
Litany  on  "love  and  dread,"  &c. 

4.  God  the  Father  made  all  things  by  His  Son.  Gen.  i.  1 — 3;  St,  John 
i,  1 — 3 ;  Heb.  i,  2.    Article  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 


PETIT    ATLAS    GEOORAFHIQUE     DU    PREMIER    AOE^    COMPOSE   DE    KEUF 
CARTES   ET    d'uN    TEXTE  EXPLICATIF,  PAR  M.  CORTAMBERT.       (Paris  I 

Librairie  de  L.  Hachette  et  C*^») 

In  schools  where  the  French  language  is  taugbt  in  connexion  with 
lessons  on  Geography,  this  little  volume  will  be  found  very  useful. 


ONE  MANIFOLD  ;  OR,  SYSTEM  :  INTRODUCTORY  ARGUMENT,  IN  A  LETTER 
ADDRESSED  TO  RAIKES  CURRIE,  ESQ.,  M.P.      BY  THE  REV.  J.  S*  BOOKE, 

INCUMBENT  OF  ST.  john's,  paddington.  (London  :  7.  W.  Parker.) 

This  pamphlet,  like  all  that  Mr.  Boone  writes,  shows  remarkable  power. 
We  cannot,  however,  see  at  present  to  what  point  its  author  means  to 
conduct  us.  We  wait  in  hopes  of  reading  some  further  development 
of  his  ideas  into  a  plan.  We  hope  that  he  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  new  philosophers  on  the  continent^  who  are  dreaming  of  re* 
constructing  the  social  arrangements  of  mankind. 


WORDS  OF  COUNSEL  AT  PARTING  ;  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  BOYS  OF  PARK- 
HURST  PRISON,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  SOME  OF  THEM  LEAVING  FOR 
AUSTRALIA.        BY   THE   REV,  H.  SMITH,  CHAPLAIN.       DEDICATED  (BY 

permission)  to  the  DUCHESS  OF  KENT.     (London :   Wertheim,) 

A  SENSIBLE  and  seasonable  address.  We  are  glad  that  Parkhurst  Pri- 
son has  so  excellent  a  Christian  teacher  within  its  walls.  .  Believing, 
however,  that  the  system  on  which  that  institution  is  conducted  is  radi- 
cally defective,  we  cannot  expect  from  the  pious  efforts  of  the  chaplain 
the  success  which,  under  happier  auspices,  they  would  probably  obtain. 
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AUTHORIZED   STREET   PREACHING  :    PROPOSED   AS   A    REMEDY   FOR   OUR 
SOCIAL     EVILS,    IN     A     LETTER     TO     THE     VENERABLE     ARCHDEACON 

.     BY  A  COUNTRY  PARSON.     (LondoD  *.  BelL) 

There' is  much  that  invites  reflection  in  this  pamphlet.  We  cannot 
say,  however,  that  it  meets  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  Street-preach- 
ing, as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  has  lost  its  charm.  And  would 
it  really  **  remedy  our  social  evils  ?" 


A  LETTER  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  ON  THE 
PRESENT  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL 
AND    THE   NATIONAL    SOCIETY.       BY  A  RURAL  DEAN    AND  SECRETARY 

OF    A    DISTRICT    BOARD    oV    EDUCATION.      (LondoR :    Kent  and 
Richards,) 


TRACTS     FOR     CHRISTIAN     SEASONS.         ADVENT. 

(London  :  J".  H,  Parker,) 
We.  strongly  recommend  this  series  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


THE    PRINCIPAL   TENSES   OF    IRREGULAR    GREEK    VERBS    OF    FREQUENT 

OCCURRENCE.     On  a  sheet  or  mounted  in  cloth.     {George  Bell.) 

One  great  difficulty  which  a  boy  has  to  contend  with  in  learning  Greek, 
is  the  inflexion  of  the  irregular  verbs.  The  works  of  Buttmann,  Car- 
michael,  and  Veitch  (which  we  have  recently  noticed  in  terms  of 
praise)  hardly  meet  the  difficulty ;  they  are  rather  for  advanced  students, 
and  presuppose  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  one  who  is  just  be- 
ginning to  construe  cannot  have  attained. 

This  little  sheet,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  afford  the  requisite  help, 
— it  is  printed  in  a  tabulated  form,  which  we  consider  a  great  improve- 
ment, for  the  eye  catches  at  once  the  word  that  is  wanted.  And  it  is 
of  such  a  size  that  it  may  be  affixed  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
lexicon' or  exercise  book  ;  or  folded  on  cloth  in  an  octavo  shape.  It 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  list,  neither  is  it  so  copious  as  the 
list  which  will  be  found  in  Kriiger.  Its  great  merit  is  its  brevity  and 
clearness,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  it  has. been  found  ex- 
ceedingly useful. 


THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS,  DESIGNED  PRINCIPALLY 
FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN,  BY  JAMES  HANN,  A.  I.  C.  E.,  MATHEMATICAL 
MASTER    OF    KING's   COLLEGE   SCHOOL,    LONDON.    Pp.  332.    (Loudon  : 

John  Weale,\ 

This  able  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practical  man.     Mr. 
Hann  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  best  writers  in  practical  mechanics. 
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Norwich  Diocesan  Board  op 
Education. — Proposal  for  the  per- 
manent  Enlargement  of  the  Training 
Institution, — ^'fhe  managinjjr  commit- 
tee of  the  Norwich  Diocesan  Training 
Institution  think  it  desirable  to  call 
attention  to  the  circumstances  which 
have  marked  its  progress,  from  its 
commencement  to  the  present  time. 
It  will  appear  that  results  of  consi- 
derable importance  have  been  ob- 
tained from  very  imperfect  means; 
and  they  feel  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  effort  now  to  be  made  to 
place  the  institution  on  an  efficient 
and  recognised  basis,  will  meet  with 
such  support  as  to  enable  them  to 
enter  upon  a  more  extended  field  of 
usefulness. 

The  existing  arrangements  were 
adopted  in  November,  1 839,  and  the 
institution  commenced  its  work  in 
May,  1840;  provision  was  made,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  two  years  as 
an  experimental  period;  the  result 
was  found  to  be  so  favourable  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1842,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
diocese  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  to  carry  out  the  system. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  re- 
ceived into  training  since  the  opening 
of  the  institution  to  the  present  time 
is — 
Male  teachers        100 

Appointed  to  schools      49 

Not  appointed      .*  .       51 
Female  teachers 198 

Appointed  to  schools     127 

Not  appointed      .     .      71 

298  298 
Of  these,  66  had  been  previously 
in  charge  of  schools ;  232  were  with- 
out any  experience  in  teaching.  In 
the  great  majority  of  these  cases,  but 
for  the  convenience  of  a  local  insti- 
tution, no  previous  special  instruc- 
tion or  training  would  have  been  at- 
tempted. An  extensive  inquiry  has 
been  made  respecting  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  labours  of 
these  teachers.  The  answers  re- 
turned afford  a  gratifying  proof  that 
the  training  they  have  received^  al- 


though insufficient  in  many  instanceSy 
has  still  been  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  them;  and  the  writers,  for 
the  most  part,  confirm  the  conviction 
of  the  committee^  that  more  extended 
means  and  efficient  arrangements  are 
alone  required  to  secure  to  this  dis- 
trict a  body  of  well-qualified  teacliers. 
Although  the  number  of  teachera 
passing  through  the  institution  has 
been  large,  averaging  about  10  mas- 
ters and  24  mistresses,  including 
several  sent  out  from  the  Model 
Girls'  School,  whose  names  do  not 
appear  on  the  books  of  the  institu- 
tion, yet  it  is  found  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  educational 
wants  of  the  district  in  this  respect 
are  becoming  daily  more  urgent  ( 
and  the  necessity  of  a  good  supply  of 
female  teachers  more  especially,  for 
our  rapidly  multiplying  schools,  is 
universally  felt. 

Certain  passages,  calling  attention 
to  the  importance  of  a  sound  educa- 
tion to  the  masses  of  the  people, 
contained  in  the  report  read  at  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Diocesan 
National  School  Society,  held  in 
Norwich,  August  1 9th,  1 847>  caused  a 
discussion  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
institution,  and  the  necessity  of  local 
means  of  supplying  teachers  to  the 
schools  of  the  diocese.  The  result 
was  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution : — "  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  the  Training  Institution  for 
Females  be  retained  in  Norwich,  and 
improved  to  the  utmost.*' 

Various  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented the  carrying  out  of  the  above 
resolution  until  the  present  time. 
As  soon  as  arrangements  could  be 
made,  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  Diocesan  Society  was  con- 
vened, over  which  the  Lord  Bishop 
presided,  and  after  an  explanation  of 
the  plan  proposed  had  been  made  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Bath  Power,  the  resolu- 
tions which  follow  were  passed : — 

First.  Proposed  by  the  Right  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Lord  Bayning;  seconded  by 
John  David  Hay  Hill,  Esq..  "That 
this  meeting,  deeply  impressed  with 
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the  importance  of  extending  the 
blessings  and  benefits  of  a  sound  re- 
ligious education  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  fully  alive  to  the 
wants,  in  this  respect,  of  the  eastern 
district  of  England,  cordially  approve 
of  the  plan  now  proposed  for  placing 
the  Norwich  Diocesan  Training  In- 
stitution for  Schoolmistresses  upon 
an  efficient  and  permanent  basis.'' 

Second.  Proposed  by  Samuel  Big- 
nold,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Norwich,  se- 
conded by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Ormerod,  "lliat  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  the  existing  Training  Insti- 
tution be  constituted  by  this  meeting 
a  permanent  body,  for  carrying  out 
the  intentions  of  the  former  resolu- 
tion ;  with  full  powers  to  conduct  the 
appeal,  conclude  the  purchase,  and 
arrange  the  details  of  the  future 
establishment,  with  power  also  to  add 
to  their  numbers." 

The  managing  committee  put  be- 
fore the  friends  of  sound  education 
an  outline  of  the  plan  referred  to  in 
the  first  of  the  above  resolutions, 
which  they  commend  to  the  support 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  eastern 
district  of  England. 

The  mode  proposed  for  securing 
accommodation  on  an  adequate  scale, 
80  as  at  once  to  meet  both  the  require- 
ments of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil and  the  increasing  demand  for 
teachers  already  referred  to,  is  to 

Earchase  and  adapt  a  property,* 
ouse  and  garden,  now  Available,  si- 
tuated in  Norwich.  It  is  intended 
that  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  forty  teachers  in  the  first  instance; 
accommodation  for  a  larger  number 
could  be  provided  in  the  house  to  be 
purchased,  should  the  necessity  after- 
wards arise.  The  estimated  outlay 
for  the  purchase,  alterations,  fittings, 
and  furnishing,  is  5000/.;  of  this 
sum  2000/.  may  be  expected  to  be 
met  by  grants  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil and  the  National  Society ;  leaving 
3000/.  to  be  raised  by  private  bounty ; 
an  amount  insignificant  compared 
with  the  benefit  to  be  secured  to  the 
diocese.  The  current  expenses  of 
such  an  institution  would  necessarily 

*  Our  experience  leads  us  to  doubt 
the  expediency  of  this  arrangement.  It 
will  be  dear  in  the  long  mn. — Ed. 


be  large ;  but  it  is  hoped  that,  after 
a  period,  in  consequence  of  the  allow- 
ances made  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  teachers  trained,  the 
annual  cost  would  not  be  much 
larger  than  at  present.  It  will  be 
necessary,  however,  to  provide  an 
income  of  nearly  700/.  for  five  years.f 
And  the  committee  would  suggest 
the  importance  of  subscriptions  being 
guaranteed  on  a  proportionate  scale 
for  this  period,  to  terminate  in  part 
at  its  expiration.  As  a  permanent 
provision  will  be  needed  for  the  car- 
rying forward  the  institution  beyond 
the  time  named,  continued  subscrip- 
tions to  the  extent  of  nearly  500/. 
per  annum  will  be  required.  In 
making  this  statement,  the  commit- 
tee call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
present  annual  expenses  of  the 
Training  Institution  are  not  less  than 
350/. ;  so  that  the  permanent  annual 
cost  of  the  enlarged  arrangements 
would  not  greatly  exceed  the  present 
expenditure. 

One  essential  feature  of  the  new 
institution,  as  proposed  by  the  clerical 
superintendent,  will  be,  provision  for 
teaching,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
various  details  of  household  and  do- 
mestic economy.  It  is  a  fact  too  well 
known  to  require  comment,  that  great 
ignorance  prevails  among  our  people, 
in  regard  to  the  best  employment  of 
their  resources.  It  therefore  appears 
probable,  that  well-arranged  instruc- 
tion in  relation  to  matters  of  every- 
day usefulness,  would  tend  greatly 
to  make  the  education  provided  by 
our  schools  more  valuable  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  poor.  A  most  impor- 
tant improvement  will  be  effected  in 
the  matter  of  our  teaching,  if  it  be 
found  possible  to  furnish  regular  in- 
struction in  the  common  arts  of 
life.  This  object  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  an  efficient  method  of 
training  the  future  mistresses  of  our 
schools  in  the  practice  of  those  arts, 
and  in  the  habit  of  teaching  them  to 
others.]; 


t  We  think  that  this  sum  will  be 
found  insufficient. — Ed. 

J  We  cannot  too  strongly  express 
our  sense  of  the  wisdom  of  this  arrange- 
ment.— Ed. 
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The  peculiar  training  above  re- 
ferred to  will  be  found  compatible 
with  the  full  amount  of  intellectual 
development,  so  essential  on  the  part 
of  those  who  would  undertake  the 
mental  culture  of  others ;  all  experi- 
ence goes  to  show  that  a  far  more 
extended  knowledge,  and  a  much 
wider  range  of  information,  are  ne- 
cessary to  give  power  of  illustration, 
with  precision  and  distinctness  in 
teaching,  than  may  be  required  in 
any  case  to  be  communicated  to  the 
most  advanced  pupil.  It  is  also  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  to  render  further 
allusion  to  the  fact  unnecessary,  that 
a  course  of  training  of  the  character 
above  described  is  pre-eminently 
fitted,  under  the  blessing  of  God's 
grace,  to  strengthen  and  promote 
the  growth  of  those  moral  qualifi- 
cations, so  essential  to  the  honour- 
able, yet  often  trying  office  of  teach- 
ing the  children  of  our  elementary 
schools.  The  results  of  past  efforts 
in  this  diocese,  although  extremely 
satisfactory  in  very  numerous  in- 
stances, as  attested  by  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  the  managers 
of  schools  which  have  been  so  as- 
sisted, still  leave  much  to  be  effected 
that  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  longer 
continued  and  more  complete  system 
of  intellectual  and  moral  training. 

The  committee  have  only  further 
to  state,  that  the  arrangements,  as  re- 
gards the  improvement  of  masters,  will 
continue  as  heretofore  for  the  present. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  want 
is  a  supply  of  well-prepared  school- 
mistresses ;  and  although  we  may  not 
be  able  to  realize  the  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Christian  teacher,  contained 
in  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  address  to 
the  general  meeting  of  the  National 
Society,  held  at  Westminster,  June 
2nd,  1847,  in  which  the  right  reve- 
rend prelate  compares  the  teacher  to 
the  Christian  mother  tending  her 
charge ;  yet  it  may  be  well,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  appeal,  to  keep 
in  view  the  eloquent  words  which 
concluded  his  lordship's  address  on 
that  occasion:  "Therefore  all  this 
is  a  call  to  us  to  rise  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  people ;  to  provide,  above 
all  things,  proper  training  establish- 
ments for  those  who  are  to  train  the 


young :  then,  as  far  as  we  can^  when 
we  have  improved  the  quality,  to 
multiply  also  the  quantity  of  educa- 
tion, so  that,  through  God's  good- 
ness and  His  blessing  upon  our  en- 
deavours, we  shall  indeed  hand  oDi 
unbroken,  to  those  who  come  after 
us,  that  sceptre  which  he  has  given 
to  this  country — that  sceptre  of  wide 
dominion,  founded  upon  the  internal 
basis  of  strength,  conscientiousness, 
and  happiness  at  home." 

The  committee,  in  conclusion, 
would  therefore  hope,  that  at  the 
present  juncture,  so  deeply  impor- 
tant to  the  success  of  the  system  of 
national  education,  from  which  great 
benefits  have  been  already  derived — 
so  pressing  in  its  claims  upon  the 
real  friends  of  the  Church,  that  her 
due  position  may  be  secured  and 
maintained  as  the  instructor  of  her 
own  children — the  liberal  and  wise 
will  be  disposed  to  make  the  sacrifice 
now  required  at  their  hands. 

The  committee  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  ground 
of  their  appeal  by  dwelling  upon  the 
imminent  danger  of  allowing  the 
children  of  our  towns  and  rural  pa- 
rishes to  grow  up  under  no  better 
tutelage  than  the  suggestions  of  na- 
tural inclination,  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  designing  or  the  victims  cKf 
their  own  bad  passions :  they  trust 
that  a  simple  allusion  to  this  grave 
truth  will  secure  the  ready  and  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  the  laity  as  well 
as  the  clergy  of  the  diocese. 
(Signed)  George  Pellbw,  D.D. 
(Chairman.) 

Bayning. 

wodbhousb. 

John  Thomas  Pblham. 

James  Brown. 

Frederic  S.  Bsvan. 

Charles  Evans. 

SeTH    W.    STiSVBNSOK. 

John  Bailbt. 

William  A.  Ormsbt. 

Thomas  J.  Blo^bld. 

John  Kitson. 
P.S.  —  All  communications  Con- 
nected with  the  Diocesan  Training 
Institution  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  A.  Bath  Power,  Norwich. 
[We  greatly  rejoice  to  hear  of  this 
effort.     We  hope  that  a  larger  stioi 
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will  be  provided  for  the  annual  main- 
tenance of  the  proposed  inatitution. 
It  will  assuredly  languish,  if  it  is  too 
scantily  endowed. — Editor.] 

Liverpool  Collbgiatb  Insti- 
tution.— We  rejoice  to  hear  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Howson  has  been  appointed 
successor  to  Mr.  Conybeare,  in  the 
chief  management  of  this  important 
establishment.     We  cannot  refrain 
from  placing  on  permament  record 
the  following  eloquent  remarks  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  at  the  recent 
distribution  of  prises.    We  think  that 
they  form  a  good  omen  of  his  lord- 
ship's career,  as  the  friend  of  popular 
education  in  his  extensive  diocese : — 
The  Lord  Bishop  rose  amid  loud 
cheers,  and  said,  that  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  discharge  the  very  pleasing 
duty  which  brought  him  there — that 
of  distributing  the  prizes  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidates — he  might  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  utter  a  single  word  of 
a  preparatory  nature.    (Hear.)    llie 
future  master  and  principal  of  that 
eetablishment  had  already  addressed 
them,  and  spoken  in  very  justly  de- 
served terms  of  the  merits  of  his  pre- 
-  decessor  (Mr.   Conybeare).     There 
was  one  point  on  which  he  could  not 
have  gracefully  touched — namely,  his 
own  merits.     During  the  time  Mr. 
Howson  was  a  student  at  Cambridge, 
he,  the  bishop,  had  not  bad  the  plea- 
sure of  his  personal  acquaintance,  but 
he  had  had  many  opportunities  of 
knowing  his  distinguished  career  in 
that  university.      By  his  excellent 
conduct  he  had  gained  the  esteem  of 
all  his  colleagues  and  all  his  fellow 
students,  and  he,   the  bishop,  had 
himself  the  very  pleasing  office,  in 
conjunction  with  others  of  bis  station 
in  the  university,  to  adjudge  to  Mr. 
Howson  on  many  occasions  prizes 
open  to  public  competition  through- 
out the  whole  university,  which  were 
bestowed  as  the  reward  of  eminence 
in  ecclesiastical  learning.    (Loud  ap- 
plause.)  He,  the  bishop,  was,  there- 
fore* able  to  speak  of  Mr.  Howson 
from  that  experience  and  that  proof. 
He  was  able  to  speak  with  confidence 
of  him  as  a  person  admirably  and 
eminently  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  very  high,  and  important,  and 
responaible  office  in  which  he  was 


now  placed,  and  he  begged  to  wish 
him  all  success  and  prosperity.    He 
was  sure  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  audience  had  received  the  new 
principal,  that  that  gentleman  would 
obtain   the    cordial    friendship  and 
hearty  good- will  of  the  pupils,  and 
particularly  of  the  parents  of  those 
young  men,  the  future  hope  of  the 
country,  who  were  receivmg  their 
education  in  that' institution.    (Hear, 
hear.)    The  principal  had  been  good 
enough  to  express  in  his  own  name, 
and  he  had  presumed  so  far  as  to  ex- 
press in  the  name  of  the  audience, 
thanks  for  his  (the  bishop's)  attend- 
ance.    He  felt  that  no  thanks  were 
due  to  him.    In  the  first  place,  it  was 
his  duty  to  be  there,  to  testify  his  cor- 
dial approbation  of  the  principles  on 
which  that  institution  was  founded, 
and  to  express  his  ardent  and  earnest 
desires  for  its  prosperity.     (Cheers.) 
If  he  deserved  any  thanks  at  all  it  was 
on  this  ground — that,  having  within 
only  a  few  days  come  to  reside  at 
Chester,  he  was  so  pressed  on  every 
side  by  so  many  applications  for  his 
attendance  that  he  had  to  choose  in 
the  present  case  between  his  applica- 
tion from  the  Collegiate  Institution, 
and  several  others  from  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Liverpool; 
but  he   thought    his    duty   plainly 
pointed  to  the  Collegiate  Institution 
as  the  one  entitled  to  his  preference, 
particularly  as  he  had  no  wish  to 
umit  this  the  first  opportunity  in  his 
power  of  showing  his  hearty  good- 
will to  the  principles  upon  which  it 
had  been  founded.   (Loud  applause.) 
He  would  wish  to  have  made  himself 
more  acquainted  with  the  details  than 
he  at  all  knew  at  present.  He  wished 
he  had  had  time  to  do  that  before  he 
presented  himself  there ;  but  the  duty 
he  had  that  day  to, perform — that  of 
distributing  the  prizes,  was  one  which 
required  nothing  on  his  part  but  a 
few  words  of  kind  greeting  to  the 
successful  candidates,  with  which  he 
should  be  happy  to  welcome  them  all; 
and  before  another  twelvemonths,  if 
his  life  were  spared  so  long,  he  hoped 
to  be  well  and  fully  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  institution,  and  to 
show  by  his  inquiries  in  the  mean- 
time that  he  took  a  real  and  ^^\\1^« 
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ing  interest  in  its  success.  (Continued 
applause.)  The  town  of  Liverpool 
was  full  of  proofs  of  liberality  in 
every  way  in  which  liberality  could  be 
shown ;  but  the  foundation  of  that 
institution  was  one  of  the  most  grati- 
fying of  those  proofs,  and  one  which, 
he  trusted,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
would  be  productive  of  the  most  last- 
ing benefits  to  the  town.  It  had  this 
advantage  of  enabling  them  to  obtain 
for  their  children  an  excellent  public 
education,  while  they  had  them  at  the 
same  time  under  their  own  eye — thus 
combining  that  which  was  essential 
with  that  which  was  most  valuable 
— namely,  the  education  and  dis- 
cipline and  kindly  affection  of  a 
parent's  home.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  very  great  pleasure  that  he  ap- 
peared amongst  them.  The  Lord 
Bishop  resumed  his  seat  amid  great 
applause. 

Education    in    Barbados.  — 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbados,  in  a 
letter  dated   Barbados,  Nov.   25th, 
1848,  thanks  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  for  a  late 
grant  of  books,  and  says : — "  The  re- 
ward books  will  be  most  seasonable ; 
the  local  difficulties  which  we  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  our  schools  in  con- 
sequence of  being  thrown  entirely 
(excepting  as  regards  such  grants  as 
this)  on  local  resources,  at  a  crisis  of 
almost  unparalleled  financial  distress, 
being  very  great,  and  in  some  cases 
almost  fatal  to  our  success.   We  are, 
however,  making  such  efforts  as  we 
can,  and  there  is  an  unusual  degree  of 
interest  felt  on  the  subject.    Educa- 
tion being  now  thought  by  some  of 
our  leading  men  as  necessary  to  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  the  country, 
in  the  great  competition  of  inter- 
national commerce,  as  it  is  by  others 
to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple.   With  the  aid  of  the  principal  of 
Uodrington  College,  who  has  made  a 
most  liberal  offer  of  his  own  personal 
services  towards  thebetter  instruction 
and  training  of  our  schoolmasters, 
we  hope,  by  t^e  Divine  blessing,  to 
do  something  in  this  way." 

Agricultural  Education. — 
On  Saturday  a  meeting  of  the  nobi- 
lity, gentrv,and  farmers  of  the  county 
ofStaffbra  was  held  in  the  Shire-hall, 


Stafford,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
providing   the  children  of   farmers 
with  a  good  and  practical  education 
in  connexion  with  the  Lichfield  Dio- 
cesan Society.     The  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby  presided,   supported   by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  Earl  Talbot,  Mr.  Adderley, 
M.P.,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Tal- 
bot, the  Hon.  G.  Talbot,  and  other 
influential  gentlemen.    The  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  in  opening  the  proceed- 
ings, said  it  was  pretty  evident  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
poorer  classes  were  placed,   as  re- 
garded education,  in  a  better  position 
than  those  immediately  above  them 
-—that  the  labourers'  children  were, 
in  fact,  better  educated  than  those  of 
the  farmers,  and  that  this  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  state  assisted  the 
former,  whilst  the  latter  were  entirelv 
neglected.     Those    connected   with 
farming  were    no    doubt   generally 
able  to  give  their  children  a  suit- 
able education ;    but  they  were  so 
divided  by  distance  of  residence,  and 
so  unaccustomed  to  combine,  that 
they  were  placed  in  a  very  disadvan- 
tageous position  as  compared  with  the 
inhabitants  of  towns.     In  general, 
the  sons  of  farmers  were  sent  out  to 
school  at  a  cost  of  from  25/.  to  30/. 
per  annum ;  and  the  expense,  where 
there  was  a  number  of  sons,  was  so 
great  that  the  youths  were  often  re- 
moved before  their   education  was 
completed.    To  remedy  this  evil  two 
plans  had  been  suggested.    The  first 
was  to  establish  new  and  independent 
schools,  and  the  second  was  to  im- 
prove the  common  schools  scattered 
over  the  country.    The  objection  to 
the  first  of  these  plans  was  the  ex- 
pense, and  the  great  uncertainty  of 
the  result ;  while  to  the  second  was 
urged  the  unwillingness  of  farmers 
to  allow  their  children  to  mix  with 
the  children  of  the  humbler  classes. 
He,  however,  did  not  see  that  the 
entertainment    of   the  one    scheme 
should  preclude  the  consideration  of 
the  other,  and  he  therefore  thought 
that  the  meeting  should  not  fin^y 
determine  upon  the  adoption  of  either, 
but  merely  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider   the    subject.     Experience 
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had  justified  the  establishmeDt  of 
schools  in  which  all  classes  mixed  for 
the  purpose  of  education;  and  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  might  be 
pointed  at  as  a  worthy  example, 
where  the  high  and  the  low,  the  son 
of  the  peer  and  the  son  of  the  arti- 
zan,  studied  under  the  same  roof,  to 
the  advantage  of  both.  The  mixture 
of  the  various  orders  of  society  in  a 
common  school,  while  it  did  not  de- 
teriorate the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  pupils,  induced  the  cultivation  of 
kind  and  social  feelings.  The  expe- 
riment had  been  tried  at  King's  Som- 
borne,  in  Hampshire,  where  for  8s. 
or  10s.  a  quarter  the  sons  of  farmers 
and  labourers  were  taught  geogra- 
phy, natural  philosophy,  history, 
arithmetic,  and  every  branch  of 
education,  more  especially  those  con- 
nected with  agriculture.  The  noble 
chairman  then  observed  that  it  was  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  without  any 
preconcerted  arrangement  similar 
modes  of  promoting  education 
amongst  the  middle  classes  had  been 
propounded  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Since  his  arrival  at  Stafford 
he  found  that  a  plan  upon  the  same 
principle  had  been  adopted  bv  Sir  R. 
Peel,  at  Tamworth,  and  he  oelieved 
similar  measures  were  already  acted 
upon  in  Herefordshire.  Earl  Talbot 
next  addressed  the  meeting,  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  the  farm- 
ers were  awakening  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  education  among  them 
had  been  much  neglected.  The  No- 
ble Earl  moved  a  resolution  to  the 
effect,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  meet- 
ing, it  was  of  individual  and  national 
importance  that  the  children  of  farm- 
ers and  the  middle  classes  generally 
should  be  educated  in  a  liberal  man- 
ner, appropriate  to  their  occupations 
and  pursuits,  and  at  a  moderate  cost. 
The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ford,  and  carried  unanimously.  The 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  was  anxious,  as 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  express  his 
approval  of  the  general  principle  of 
the  measure.  It  was  manifest  that 
in  these  days  of  competition,  the 
fgurmers  should  be  able  to  apply  all 
the  discoveries  of  science  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture.  The  Right 
Rev.  Prelate  moved  a  resolution  to 


the  effect ''  that  it  was  expedient  to 
provide  from  the  training  schools  or 
institution  at  Battersea  fit  and  proper 
masters  for  the  national  schools,  and 
that  those  masters  should  be  qualified 
to  communicate  religious  instruction 
and  teach  arithmetic,  geography,  the 
lower  mathematics,  and  the  sciences 
applicable  to  agriculture."  He  did 
not  anticipate  any  evil  result  from 
the  mixture  of  the  different  classes  of 
society ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  be- 
lieved that  under  the  influence  of  the 
masters  and  the  careful  superintend- 
ence of  a  pious  and  vigilant  clergy, 
it  would  promote  kindly  feelings 
among  the  pupils,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  as 
members  of  the  sajj^e  community  and 
church.  The  resolution  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Carrington,  and  carried  una- 
nimously. Mr.  Adderley,  M.P., 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee, and  referred  in  terms  of  eulogy 
to  the  speech  delivered  by  Sir  R. 
Peel  the  previous  day  at  Tamworth. 
He  considered  the  plan  of  adopting 
separate  schools  hopeless,  and  thought 
that  of  improving  the  character  of 
the  national  schools  by  far  the  most 
feasible.  He  should  object,  however, 
to  any  plan  which  gave  a  boon  to  the 
farmers  and  middle  classes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  labouring  classes.  The 
resolution  was  seconded  and  adopted ; 
and  after  an  address  from  Archdeacon 
Allen,  and  passing  some  formal  reso- 
lutions, the  meeting  separated. — 
Times, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mid- 
dle-class Education. — [The  fol- 
lowing important  remarks  on  educa- 
tion, were  made  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  on 
Friday  last,  Jan.  26th,  in  the  course 
of  a  speech,  acknowledging  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  services  as  President 
of  the  Tamworth  Reading  Room.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
to  learn,  that  the  new  master  of  Sir 
Robert's  school  is  Mr.  Vaughan,  who 
was  recently  a  student  at  the  Train- 
ing College  at  Battersea,  and  after- 
wards held  an  appointment  at  Christ 
Church,  Macclesfield.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  great  services  which  Mr. 
Mozeley  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
education,  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  schools,  have  secured 
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the  notice    of  the    Ex-Premier.] — 
"  I  shall  shortly  have  to  make  a  pro- 
posal for  the  purpose  of  widening 
the  foundation  of  education  within 
this  town.    I  hope  to  frame  some 
modification  of  the  school  endowed 
by  father,  which,  if  it  should  meet 
with  support  from  what  is  called  the 
"  middle  class/'  will  ^resitXy  conduce 
to  its  welfare,  and  to  the  benefits 
which    this   institution    will  subse- 
quently be  capable  of  affording.   My 
arrangements  so  approach  comple- 
tion, that  I  think  I  may  as  well  take 
this  opportunity  of  explaining  what 
are  the  modifications  I  shall  propose 
in  that  school  which  was  very  libe- 
rally endowed  by  my  father.   He  left 
an  endowment,  the  annual  produce 
of  which  is  about  170L    I  consider 
that  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
education  of  the  poor.      Although 
ample  power  was  left  the  tenant  for 
life  to  make  any  modification  in  the 
institution^  or  even  to  discontinue  it 
altogether,   yet   I   think  it  was  the 
clear  intention  of  my  father,  in  mak- 
ing that  endowment,  to  afford  the  ad- 
vantage of  very  extended  education 
to  the  poorest  class  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood.     I  therefore  propose 
to  do  nothing  that  will  at  all  inter- 
fere with  their  claims,  but  rather  to 
increase  the  means  oif  giving  them  a 
moral  and  religious  education.     It 
has  always  appeared  to  me,  however, 
that  while  we   were  providing  the 
means  of  extended  education  to  the 
poorest,  the  class  above  the  poorest 
are  really  placed  in  a  most  unfortu- 
nate situation.    The  expence  of  edu- 
cation for  them  is  very  great.     If  a 
respectable  tradesman  sends  his  son 
to  a  boarding-school  ten  or  twenty 
miles  off,  I  believe  the  cost  of  his 
education  will  not  be  less  than  20/. 
or  30/.  a-year.    The  boy  is  not  only 
withdrawn  from  his   parents'   roof, 
but  a  very  considerable  expence  is 
incurred  for  such  an  education  as 
you  supply   almost  gratuitously  to 
the  poor.    The  ultimate  effect  will 
unfortunately  be,  that  you  will  have 
the  education  of  the  poor  much  more 
perfect  and  complete  than  the  educa. 
tion  of  the  middle  class.    You  are, 
therefore,  laying  the  foundation  for 
an  inversion  of  the  orders  of  society. 


(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  if  I  can  make  the 
endowment  of  my  father  at  the  same 
time  more  conducive  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poorest  class,  and  yet  give 
great  facilities  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  middle  class,  I 
shall  be  conferring,  it  appears  to 
me,  very  great  benefit  on  the  town. 
(Cheers.)  I  will  tell  you  what  I  hav^a 
done.    I  conceive  the  first  induce- 
ment to  a  respectable  man  to  send 
his  children   to  be    educated   at  a 
school,  would  be  his  perfect  assur- 
ance of  the  moral  character  and  qua^ 
lifications  of  the  master.  I  have  thent* 
fore  written  to  Mr.  Mozeley,  one  of 
the  inspectors  under  the  Privy  Coun« 
cil,  and  told  him  I  am  ready  to  apply 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  school  as  a  salary  for  a 
master,  who  shall  have  been  educated 
in  one  of  the  training  schools,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  system  of  in<« 
struction,   and  who  shall  have  no 
temptation,  after  having  entered  on 
his  duties  here,  to  quit  this  place  in 
order  to  be  employed  elsewhere.     I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  communica- 
tion, written  and  personal,  with  the 
Privy  Council  on  the  subject.     I  had 
an  interview,  when  last  in  town,  with 
Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  MQzeley,  and  the 
head  of  the  training  school  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.     I  \lbo0 
how  deceitful  all  certificates  are.    I 
might  have  advertized,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  had  plenty  of  candidates. 
But  I  said,  "I  have  confidence  in 
you,  Mr.  Mozeley ;  find  me  the  beet 
master  you  can.     I  should  like  him 
to  have  nad  some  experience  in  edu- 
cation.    There  may  be  some  who 
would  prefer  a  quiet  town,  with  a 
rural  population,  to  a  manufacturing 
district.     I  will  give  a  very  liberal 
salary,  and  offer  other  inducements 
to  insure  the  appointment  of  a  very 
first-rate  master."  He  said  he  wonld 
do  his  best;    but  the  demand  for 
schoolmasters  was  great,  in   conse- 
quence of  the  impetus  given  to  the 
cause  of  education;  their  qualifica^ 
tions  were  so  high,  their  system  of 
instruction  was  so  perfect,  and  there 
was  so  much  anxiety  among  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  withdraw  them 
from  educational  pursuits,  that  good 
teachers  had  become  moet  valuable. 
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i  I  should  wish  to  place  my 
in  connexion  with  the  Privy 
il ;  that  is,  that  there  should  be 
isal  inspection  by  the  Piivy 
il.  Then,  in  addition  to  my 
the  master  would  be  entitled, 
^rtifieates  of  f(ood  conduct,  to 

a  salary  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
lie  masters  who  receive  a  sa- 
"om  the  Privy  Council  are 
certificated  masters,  and  are 
L  into  three  classes.    Masters 

third  dass  have  a  salary  of 
0/.  to  15/.  a  year.  They,  of 
,  have  a  less  degree  of  acquire- 
^an  the  others.  The  second 
f  masters  have  a  salary  varjring 
5^  to  20/. ;  and  the  nrst-class 
ated  masters  have  a  salary  of 
61.  to  30/.  This  is  in  addition 
allowance  made  to  masters  in 
;  of  pupil-teachers  or  assistants. 
It-class  certificated  teacher, 
>re^  having  in  addition  to  the 
r  30/.  salary  an  allowance  of 
year  for  one  pupil-teacher,  16/. 
o,  «id  120/.  for  three,  might, 
t  the  emolument  derived  from 
sources,  have  from  the  Privy 
II  about  47/.  per  annum.  Now, 
pounds  applied  in  the  procure- 
)f  a  first-rate  master  is  really 

economy.  (Hear,  hear.)  1 
)re  told  Mr.  Mozeley  that  from 
ids  of  the  school  I  was  ready, 
are  a  master  of  first-rate  attain- 
,  to  give,  in  addition  to  all  the 
idvantages  mentioned,  a  salary 

and  an  allowance  of  10/.  for  a 
while  no  house  was  provided. 
day's  post  brought  me  a  letter 
Ir.  Mozeley,  in  which  he  states 
i  has  found  a  first-rate  master, 
I  school  at  Macclesfield,  who 
en  tempted  by  the  inducement 
ch  I  referred,  of  a  quiet  town 

rural  population.  From  the 
estimonials  I  have  received  of 
shall  by  this  post  intimate  my 
ance  of  that  master.    (Hear, 

He  will  be  in  connexion  with 
ivy  Council ;  there  will  be  an 
I  inspection.  If  the  sons  of 
IS  in  this  town  are  sent  to  the 
,  as  I  anticipate,  he  will  have 
pportunity  of  taking  pupil- 
srs,  and  I  may  say  he  will  com- 
3  his  labours  in  the  month  of 


March.  (Cheers.)  Bearing  in  mind 
his  long  service  I  have  also  made  a 
retiring  allowance  for  the  present 
master.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  I  pro- 
pose, then,  is  that  there  shall  be  two 
classes  of  scholars  in  the  school,  first 
the  children  of  the  poor  to  be  on  the 
foundation.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  children  to  whom  there 
might  be  objection  on  account  of 
dirty  clothes  or  appearance,  I  pro- 
pose that  there  shall  be  provided 
gratuitously  for  those  on  the  founda- 
tion a  suitable  dress,  which  they 
shall  wear  in  the  school;  and  in 
making  my  selection  of  scholars  on 
the  foundation  I  shall  try  as  far  as 
possible  to  encourage  morality  among 
their  parents  by  making  appointment 
to  the  foundation  a  reward  for  good 
behaviour,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  or  child.  You  may  say  the 
profligate  character  of  a  parent  is  a 
good  reason  why  a  well-disposed 
child  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
influence  of  bad  example  at  home. 
All  I  can  say  is,  by  way  of  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  send  their  children 
for  education  to  this  school,  that  the 
selection  to  the  foundation  shall  be 
on  the  principle  of  rewarding  merit 
either  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or 
child — there  shall  be  well-conducted 
children  there.  That  is  one  class 
whose  interest  I  am  bound  in  the 
first  instance  to  secure — the  children 
on  the  foundation.  Then  I  propose 
to  have  another  class,  namely,  of 
children  who  shall  pay  for  their  edu- 
cation. I  shall  invite  the  middle 
class  who  reside  here  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, including  farmers,  shop- 
keepers, retail  dealers  of  all  descrip- 
tions, to  send  their  sons  to  the 
school,  where  they  will  receive  a 
first-rate  education  —  I  won't  say 
classical  education,  but  including  all 
those  departments  of  knowledge  use- 
ful to  such  persons — geography,  na- 
tural philosophy,  history,  science  in 
its  different  branches.  I  shall  then 
propose  that  a  sum  far  below  what 
would  be  required  for  a  good  educa- 
tion at  a  boarding-school  shall  be 
paid  in  advance.  I  am  inclined  to 
make  it  exceedingly  moderate,  not 
more  than  2/.  a  year,  or  lOs.  quarter- 
ly.   The  whole  of  the  sum  derived 
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'  from  these  payments  ahall  be  applied, 
without  exception,  to  the  beneliC  Df 
the  |)oor.  (Cheera.)  That  is,  sup- 
posing I  meet  with  great  encourage- 
meot.  Suppose  I  have  50  boys  sent 
BB  payiDft  scholsra,  1  shall  have  lOOl, 
a  year  additioual  to  apply  to  extend 
the  education  of  the  poor.  If  I  find 
the  Bchoolroom  too  limited,  I  will 
build  auother  capable  of  accommo- 
dating  double  the  number.  The 
only  charfje  will  be  iOs.  a  quarter, 
and  the  expense  of  books ;  aad,  con- 
sideriuft  that  we  shall  have  them 
from  the  Privy  Council  at  Urst 
coat,  that  charge  will  not  be  more 
than  5s.  or  6g,  a-year.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  scheme  will  depend 
very  much  on  the  number  of  payiDg 
scholars,  and  as  they  increase  so  will 
the  means  of  extending  the  gratui- 
tous education  of  the  poor.  A  sys- 
tem has  prevailed  in  the  school  liable 
to  some  abuse,  which  partook  much 
more  of  charity  than  religion — of 
giving  a  weekly  distribution  of  bread. 
I  shall  put  a  atop  to  that  altogether; 
the  poor  children  shall  receive  a  de- 
cent dress,  and  every  security  will  be 
taken  to  have  them  well  conducted. 
This  principle  has  been  acted  upon 


in  some  parta  of  the  country  with 

the  greatest  success — particularly  in 
a  parish  of  Hampshire  ^King's  Som- 
borne.  If  it  be  carried  out,  as  1  hop4 
it  will,  future  subscribers  will  be 
supplied  to  this  institution.  I  am 
bound  to  say,  as  the  school  is  in  cod- 
nexion  witli  the  established  church, 
it  shall  continue  so;  but  1  shall  not 
object  to  receive  the  children  of  uy 
who  may  dissent  from  the  chnrch  w 
England.  As  my  duties  frequently 
call  me  away,  I  shall  ask  four  or  five 
gentlemen — the  vicar  and  other  min- 
isters—of the  town  to  take  the  local 
iuapection  of  the  school,  in  order  to 
secure  ample  justice  being  done  to 
all  the  scholars.  I  shall  also  appoint 
a  treasurer,  to  whom  the  fees  shall 
be  paid  ;  the  master  will  hare  no- 
thing to  do  with  those  payments.  I 
will  guaranty  the  master  a  certuu 
sum,  and  he  shall  have  no  induce- 
ment to  neglect  the  education  of  the 
poor  in  order  to  attend  to  that  of  the 
rich.  (Cheera.)  I  may  add,  that  I 
shall  exteod  the  scheme  beyond  the 
parish  of  Tamworth  if  a  *iiffi<^eiil 
number  of  paying  scholars  should 
not  offer  within  it."  CCheers.}— 
Time*.  j 
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The  volume  for  1848  ma;  now  be  had,  price  7a.  6d. ;  also  cases  for  biniUag,  ll. 

The  Mathematical  Questions  and  aerersl  other  papers  are  unaToidablj  pailpoaed. 

J.  W.  S.,  Solihull. — You  wil!  not  be  diBqualified,  in  our  opinioa ;  bat  *e 
recommend  jon  to  write  to  tLe  proper  authorities 

I jsaniRBN DO.— Pronounce  the  bd,  iq  reading  the  Holy  Soripture. 

An  amiahle  correspondent  wants  a  "  Pictorial  Map"  of  England.  Therein 
good  ataUttical  map  published  by  Rolfe,  London.  We  do  not  know  of  any  hoot 
at  present  pubUabed  to  record  the  daily  attendaoce  of  pupil  teachers.  We  recon- 
mend  the  following  plan  : — 

Attendance  and  Absbnce  REaisTEa. 
For  the  Week  Ending. 
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•BY      AN     E  Y  K-W  I  T  N  £  S  S. 
{Continued  from  page  57.) 

Jaw.  2, 1849.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
having  been  presented  with  a  special  order  of  admission  by  the 
Minister  of  War,  under  whose  general  direction  this  splendid 
establishment  is  placed.  It  is  in  so  many  senses  the  Mathema- 
tical University  of  France,  though  only  a  simple  college,  that 
we  were  naturally  anxious  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  discipline  and  instruction,  by  which  its  proceedings 
are  regulated. 

It  occupies  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  college  of  Navarre, 
of  which  a  fine  hall  and  chapel  of  the  fourteenth  century  re- 
main ;  and  is  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  Pantheon,  near  what 
is  called  the  Latin  or  learned  quarter  of  Paris.  The  build- 
ings are  strangely  and  somewhat  inconveniently  grouped.  The 
new  front  and  gateway  towards  the  Place  de  l'Ecole  Poly- 
technique is  a  poor  fagade,  in  a  bastard  style,  broken  into  too 
many  parts.  It  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  representing 
machines  and  implements  of  war  and  peace,  and  with  five 
medallions,  containing  the  portraits  of  Legrand,  Laplace, 
Monge,  Bertholet  and  Fourcroy. 

The  institution  resulted  from  a  decree  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, dated  21  Ventose,  An  ii,  (March  11th,  1794,)  which 
created  a  Commission  of  Public  Works,  and  a  Central  School ; 
the  latter  of  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  15th  Fructidor,  An  iii, 
(Sept.  1,  1795,)  took  the  name  of  the  Ecole  Polytechinque. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  a  great  evil,  that  such  an  important 
place  of  education  should  be  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  dissipated 
and  revolutionary  capital.  Far  wiser  is  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  East  India  Company,  who  have  founded  their  colleges  of 
Haileybury  and  Addiscombe  amidst  quiet  fields  and  pastoral 
meadows,  where  the  pupils  are  insensibly  encouraged  to  con- 
verse with  nature  as  well  as  art, — to  muse,  we  may  hope  with 
reverence,  on  the  works  of  God  rather  than  those  of  man.  I 
purposely  omit  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
this  comparison.  I  have  never  seen  any  Universities  in  Europe 
at  all  comparable  to  them  in  what  may  be  termed  the  genius  loci. 
It  is  difficult  to  realise,  much  more  to  describe,  their  magical 
influence  as  scenes  of  public  education.  That  influence  springs 
rather  from  traditional  principles  of  action  than  written  schemes 
of  measures ;  and  every  group  of  ancestral  trees,  every  sombre 
chapel  and  hall,  every  venerable  gable,  each  heraldic  motto, 
initial,  and  device,  recals  the  memory  of  household  heroes.   No 
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boisterous,  outside  world  comes  in  to  scare  them  away.  No 
strange  associations  are  confused  with  the  haunting  voices 
which  those  founders  and  fathers  of  science  and  learning  left 
behind  them.  They  were  true  philosophers  who  discoursed  on 
the  steeps  of  Sunium,  and  taught  beneath  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  well-known  plane-tree.*  There  is  a  living 
spell  in  spots  like  the  walks  of  Addison,  or  the  groves  of 
Academe,  favourable  to  habits  of  contemplation,  repose,  and 
self-control. 

I  cannot  help  pursuing  these  reflections,  and  adding  that 
young  men  who,  in  wild  and  excited  times,  take  a  daily  ramble 
on  the  sedgy  banks  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam,  are,  ethically  speak- 
ing, undergoing  a  far  better  preparation  for  the  duties  of  respon- 
sible manhood,  than  those  who  rush  from  their  studies  to  meet 
some  vast  attroupement  sweeping  with  fierce  gestures  and 
fanatical  cries  along  the  thronged  streets  of  a  capital.  Such 
young  men  are  thrown  amidst  wrong  associations.  The  youth 
of  Isaac  Barrow  was  nursed  at  Cambridge  during  the  heats  and 
troubles  of  our  civil  wars.  Could  he,  by  the  calm  study  of 
ancient  truth  and  pure  science,  have  preserved  himself  free 
from  the  religious  and  political  errors  of  his  early  patrons, — 
could  he  have  retained  to  the  same  degree  unimpaired  the 
high-principled  cavaliership  of  his  family,  if  he  had  been  reared 
in  a  Metropolitan  Ecole  Polytechnique,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  house  of  some  Marat,  from  the  prisons  of  the  clergy 
and  the  Girondists, — the  very  scene  and  centre  of  every 
revolution  that  has  in  these  latter  days  startled  the  world? 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  probably  owe  much  of  their  subtle  and 
enduring  charm  to  their  comparatively  secluded  situation.  If 
their  walls  cannot  keep  out  accidental  and  ephemeral  politics, 
the  Universities  oppose  and  neutralise  them  with  the  broad 
lessons  of  ancient  history,  or  forget  them  amidst  the  rapture  of 
scientific  research  and  discovery.  If  the  resident  members  ad- 
here to  some  antiquated  and  exploded  theories,  we  forgive  them 
in  an  age  of  speculation  when  too  many  novelties  are  abroad; 
we  ah.-  •  ,„,..ce  over  their  sturdy  prejudices,  as  we  stand  and 
muse  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  and  think 
whose  bullets  may  have  helped  to  dint  the  columns  of  the 
beautiful  portico  of  the  neighbouring  Pantheon. 

Placed  then  amidst  the  bustle  and  business  of  the  capital,  it 
is  but  natural  that  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechniqdb 
should  be  ready  to  enjoy  every  political  explosion.  To  these 
ardent  youths,  the  approach  of  a  revolution,  the  hollow  and 

*  Nam  me  hsec  tua  platanus  admonuit,  qase  non  minus  ad  opacandum  hone 
locum  patulis  est  diffusa  ramis,  quam  ilia  cujus  umbram  secutuf  est  Socrates,  que 
mihi  videtnr,  non  tam  ipsa  aquula,  quae  deacribitur,  quam  Flatonis  oratioiie 
creyisse.    Cic.  i.  De  O&at.  c.  7. 
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mysterious  niurmare  of  crowds  preparing  for  civil  war,  bring 
thoughts  rather  of  military  glory  and  manlike  excitement  than 
of  unnatural  homicide.  Soldiers,  in  theory,  they  long  to  be 
soldiers  in  fact.  And  their  sympathies  are  generally  with  de- 
mocracy. Unused  to  vicissitude ;  unskilled  in  the  moral  con- 
sequences of  things ;  with  strong  passions  and  weak  virtue ; 
they  take  the  side  of  resistance  and  rebellion.  They  have  no 
idea  of  moderation  and  disinterested  obedience.  Some  are  full 
of  pretension  ;  all  of  hope. 

Consequently,  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  they  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  revolution,  which,  nineteen  years  ago, 
drove  the  old  Bourbons  from  the  throne.  The  likelihood  of  the 
case  is  illustrated  by  the  fact.  Louis  Blanc,  the  little  demo- 
crat, the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Ten  Years,  from  1830  to 
1840,"  (a  book,  by  the  way,  full  of  mt/ths^)'\s  a  warm  admirer 
of  the  EcoLE  PoLYTEGHNiQUE.  He  informs  us  in  that  work, 
that— 

"  M.  Charras,  a  pupil  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
school  for  having  sung  the  Marseillaise,  at  a  banquet,  five 
months  too  soon,  wrote  to  one  of  his  old  comrades,  informing 
him  that,  to  all  appearance,  there  would  be  open  hostilities,  and 
bidding  him  by  all  means  to  incite  his  companions  to  energy  in 
the  cause.  Along  with  the  note,  he  sent  his  correspondent  the 
journals  that  had  appeared  that  morning.  The  privates  of  the 
school  had  not  been  able  to  go  abroad  into  the  city,  the  days 
on  which  they  were  allowed  that  privilege  being  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  ;  but  the  pupils  who  ranked  as  sergeants 
and  sergeant-majors,  being  permitted  to  go  into  town  everyday 
between  two  o'clock  and  five,  went  all  over  Paris,  and  on  their 
return  they  related  that  the  troops  had  charged,  that  victims 
had  fallen,  and  that  everything  seemed  in  preparation  for  a 
serious  conflict.  Their  predictions  appeared  to  be  verified ;  for 
about  six  o^clock  the  pupils  distinctly  heard  the  noise  of  platoon 
firing  proceeding  from  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  The  most 
lively  effervescence  was  immediately  manifest  among  them ; 
their  studies  were  broken  off;  the  officers  ah  .  .*  5fcet,  the 
inspector-general  of  studies,  first  threatened,  then  remonstrated, 
but  all  in  vain  ;  the  students  assembled  in  the  billiard-room, 
and  set  about  deliberating  on  the  course  they  should  adopt. 
The  agitation  of  the  meeting  was  extreme.  At  last  it  was 
resolved  that  a  deputation  of  four  should  be  sent  to  Laffitte, 
Casimir  P6rier,  and  Lafayette,  to  declare  that  the  school  was 
ready  to  second  their  efforts,  and,  if  necessary,  to  cast  itself 
bodily  into  the  insurrection.  The  students  selected  for  the 
embassy  were  MM.  Lothon,  Berthelin,  Pinsonni^re,  and  Tour- 
neux.  They  forced  their  way  out,  and  made  for  the  Rue  des 
Fosses- du-Temple,  to  the  apartments  of  M.  Charras,    There 
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they  dressed  themselves  as  civilians,  for  they  were  afraid  of 
being  arrested  on  the  way ;  and  all  five  set  out  for  the  house  of 
M.  Laffitte." 

Again  we  read  that — 

"  The  students  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  had  broken 
open  the  fencing-rooms  during  the  night,  possessed  themselves  of 
the  foils,  broken  oflF  the  buttons  from  the  ends,  and  sharpened 
them  on  the  stones  of  the  corridors.*  Being  made  acquainted 
about  ten  o'clock  with  the  ord  on  nance  dismissing  the  school, 
they  left  the  premises,  most  of  them  in  full-dress  uniform.  They 
were  greeted  in  the  Rue  de  la  Montagne-Saint-Genevifeve  with 
shouts  of"  Vive  T  Ecole  Polytechnique  T  and  they  replied  with 
"  Vive  la  Liberie!  Vive  la  UharteT  One  of  them  holding  his 
cocked  hat  in  the  air,  tore  the  white  cockade  from  it,  trampled 
it  underfoot,  and  raised  the  portentous  cry,  "  Down  with  the 
Bourbons!"  The  example  was  quickly  followed.  But  the 
school  dispersed ;  and  the  exertions  of  the  pupils  became  al- 
most individual ;  the  consequence  was  that  the  families  or 
friends  of  many  of  them  were  able  to  keep  them  back  from  the 
conflict,  so  "that  instead  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  who,  not  being 
legitimists,  might  have  taken  part  in  the  combat,  only  sixty 
actually  fought." 

"  The  National  Guard  of  St.  Quentin  asked  for  two  pupils  of 
the  Polytechnique  to  command  it ;  -and  to  this  end  it  sent  a 
deputation  to  Lafayette,  which  mentioned  to  him  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  over  the  regimeqt  quartered 
at  La  F^re»  Lafayette  summoned  two  pupils  of  the  Polytech- 
nique, and  sent  them  before  the  municipal  commission,  accom- 
panied by  Odillon  Barrot.  M.  Mauguin,  the  only  member 
present,  was  walking  about  the  hall.  Being  informed  of  the 
purpose  of  their  visit,  he  took  up  a  pen  and  began  a  proclama- 
tion addressed  to  the  regiment  at  La  F^re,  when  his  colleague, 
Odillon  Barrot,  said  to  him,  '  Leave  it  to  them  ;  they  under- 
stand those  things  better  than  we  do.'  M.  Mauguin  ceded  the 
pen  to  one  of  the  young  men  ;  the  proclamation  was  drawn  up, 
and  General  Lobau  entering  the  room,  it  was  handed  to  him  to 
sign.  He  refused,  and  went  out.  *He  will  not  sign  any 
thing,'  said  M.  Mauguin;  'it  was  but  just  now  he  refused 
to  sign  an  order  relating  to  the  seizure  of  a  powder  depot.' 
*He  hangs  back,  then!'  said  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique.  *  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  in  revolutions 
than  men  who  hang  back.  I  will  go  and  have  him  shot.' 
*  You  do  not  mean  it?'  replied  M.  Mauguin,  eagerly.  *Shoot 
General  Lobau,  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government !' 
VThe  very  same,'  replied  the  young  man,  drawing  M.  Mauguin 

t  Under  the  Restoration  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechniqne  were  unarmed, 
except  tbe  sergeauta,  who  wore  swords. 
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to  the  window  and  showing  him  some  hundred  men  he  had 
headed  at  the  capture  of  the  Caserne  de  Babylone.  *  If  I  were 
to  tell  those  brave  fellows  to  shoot  le  bon  Dieu  they  would 
do  it/  M.  Mauguin  smiled,  and  signed  the  proclamation  in 
silence." 

It  is  but  due  to  them  that  I  should  make  another  quotation 
from  the  same  work,  in  which  they  come  forward  as  the  cham- 
pions of  order.     Hear  Louis  Blanc  again : — 

Polignac  and  the  other  ex-ministers  haying  been  tried  and 
condemned — 

"  On  the  22nd  of  December,  the  journals  having  spread  the 
news  of  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Court  of  Peers  through  all 
quarters  of  the  capital,  the  agitation  began  again,  and  displayed 
a  much  more  alarming  character  than  on  the  preceding  evening. 
A  black  flag  was  unfurled  in  the  Place  du  Pantheon.     Dense 
crowds  gathered  with  confused  cries  round  the  Palais  Royal 
and  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg.     The  drums  of  the  National 
Guards  beat  everywhere  to  arms;  but  those  whom  it  sum- 
moned were  worn  out  by  watching,  fatigue,  and  discontent.     In 
this  danger  recourse  was  had  to  the  schools.     Their  popularity 
had  been  great  since  the  month  of  July,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  Government  could  count  on  their  support.     Imbued  with 
the  not  very  sapient  doctrines  of  Liberalism,  and  animated  with 
a  generosity  of  sentiment  that  hardly  left  room  for  the  calcula- 
tions of  a  profound  policy,  the  students,  for  the  most  part, 
beheld  only  the   chivalric  side  of  the  question  presented  to 
France.     Besides,  there  was  talk  of  pillage,  and  they  thought 
it  would  be  good  and  comely  on  their  part,  after  having  de- 
fended liberty  in  July,  to  sally  forth  once  more  in  defence  of 
order.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  attractive  to  young  men 
must  have  been  this  moderatorship,  which  seemed  to  enhance 
their  importance,  and  to  attribute  to  their  youth  the  virtues  of 
mature  age.      They  assembled  therefore,  passed  an  address, 
which  they  published  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  formed  themselves  into  civil  battalions,  and,  in 
conjunction   with    the  12th   Legion,  set  out  on  their  march 
through  the  city,  demanding  respect  for  the  law,  preaching 
quiety  and  calling  on  the  multitude  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  had  put  on  that  magic 
uniform  which,  five  months   before,  the  men  of  the  people 
hailed  with  enthusiasm.     The  students  of  the  other   schools 
wore  their  tickets   in  their  hats  for  distinction  sake.     After 
them  came  ten  or  twelve  thousand  working  men,  who,  hardly 
knowing  what   were  the   intentions  of  the   young  men  who 
served  them  as  an  advanced  guard,  made  the  air  ring  with 
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challenges  and  threats.  Thus  re-appeared  in  modern  Paris 
those  processions  of  stout-handed  students^  in  which  the  anarchy 
of  the  middle  ages  used  formerly  to  manifest  itself;  for  even 
in  this  mission  of  peace,  taken  upon  themselves  by  the  students 
of  the  schools,  there  existed  a  principle  of  disorder. 

"  The  Court  was,  doubtless,  conscious  of  this  ;  but  its  policy 
being  then  one  of  expedients,  it  rejected  nothing  hy  means  of 
which  it  could  gain  time,  and  tide  over  its  destmy  till  the 
morrow. 

'*'  Thus,  when  the  deputation  from  the  schools  presented  itself 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  King  received  it  very  graciously,  and 
sent  it  away,  delighted  with  the  affectionate  simplicity  of  his 
manners." 

Yet  even  then  they  betrayed  the  tendency  of  their  minds,  for 

"  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  was  pro- 
posed next  day,  December  23rd,  by  M.  Dupin,  aine,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and  M.  Laffitte,  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil, called  likewise  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  young  men  of 
the  schools.  But  proclamations  had  been  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  students,  expressing  a  desire  of  seeing  liberty  guaranteed 
after  order  should  have  been  restored.  The  Deputies  of  the 
Centre  signified  their  dissatisfaction  at  these  conditions,  laid 
down  by  the  young  men  as  the  price  of  their  assistance.  Still 
M.  Laffitte's  proposal  was  adopted.  But  the  offended  students 
loudly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  proclamations  censured 
by  the  Deputies  of  the  Centre  ;  and,  recollecting  what  they  had 
done  in  July  for  that  libert}«  which  they  said  was  doled  out  to 
them  in  niggardly  instalments  and  for  which  they  had  paid 
hard  cash,  they  contemptuously  rejected  the  thanks  of  the 
Chamber. 

"  The  Court  was  faintly  excited  at  this  tardy  show  of  opposi- 
tion, and  ordered  its  journals  to  treat  as  mutinous  schoolboys 
those  whose  prudence  and  discretion  it  had  just  before  craftily 
extolled." 

But  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  task  to  be  the  historian  of 
the  irreverence  and  revolutionary  tendencies  of  these  generous 
and  inexperienced  youths.  Let  us  hope  that  although  they 
begin  life  by  *'  despising  governments,*'  they  eventually  learn 
wisdom,  mind  their  own  business,  and  try  to  discipline  them- 
selves. 

So  little  apparently  is  known  in  this  country  concerning  the 
internal  discipline  of  the  institution  and  the  course  of  study 
to  which  its  pupils  are  subjected,  that  I  offer  no  apology  for 
giving  a  longer  account  of  these  points,  than,  in  regard  to  other 
schools  of  Paris,  I  have  thought  consistent  with  the  proportions 
of  my  communication. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  candidates  for  admission  are  required 
to  have  studied  the  subjects  set  forth  in  the  following  pro- 
gramme : — 

"  1st.  The  whole  of  arithmetic,  comprising  the  theory  of 
proportion,  progressions,  logarithms,  and  the  use  of  the  tables, 
and  exposition  of  the  metrical  system. 

"  2nd.  Elementary  geometry,  comprehending  the  properties 
of  spherical  triangles ;  the  method  of  limits  will  be  required 
exclusively  in  the  demonstrations  relating  to  the  measurement 
x>f  the  circle  and  of  all  circular  bodies. 

*^3rd.  Algebra,  comprising  the  resolution  of  equations  of 
the  first  and  second  degrees ;  indeterminate  equations  of  the 
first  degree,  fractional  exponents  and  exponentials,  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Binomial  Theorem  of  Newton,  only  in  the 
case  of  whole  and  positive  exponents ;  general  composition  of 
equations ;  rules  for  the  signs  of  Descartes  ;  determination  of 
commensurable  roots ;  those  of  equal  roots ;  resolution  of 
binomial  and  trinomial  equations  by  means  of  trigonometrical 
lines;  decomposition  of  rational  fractions  into  simple  fractions; 
resolution  of  numerical  equations  by  approximation ;  the  eli- 
mination of  one  unknown  quantity  between  two  equations  of 
any  degree  by  two  unknown  quantities,  without  exposition  of 
any  procedure  to  clear  the  final  equation  by  the  difierent  solu- 
tions that  it  may  include. 

^^  4th.  Plane  trigonometry  and  use  of  the  table  of  signs ; 
the  four  principal  formulae  of  spherical  trigonometry  without 
the  application  of  logarithms,  or  the  resolution  of  triangles. 

'^  5tn.  Statics  demonstrated  in  a  synthetical  manner ; 
composition  and  decomposition  of  forces  and  parallelograms ; 
reduction  of  a  system  of  forces  to  a  parallelogram  and  to  one 
force ;  equation  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  solid,  free  to  move  or 
fixed  at  a  point,  or  axis,  centre  of  parallel  forces  and  co-ordi- 
nates of  this  centre ;  determination  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  of 
the  triangle  and  pyramid ;  equilibrium  of  simple  machines,  the 
lever,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  wheel,  and  axle,  screw  and 
tackle  of  pulleys. 

"  6.  Analytical  geometry,  comprehending  the  complete  dis- 
cussion of  lines  represented  by  equations  of  the  first  and  second 
degree  by  two  unknown  quantities  ;  and  the  principal  proper- 
ties of  conic  sections  ;  equations  to  the  straight-line  in  space ; 
the  equation  of  the  plane,  the  solution  of  problems  derived  from 
it,  and  the  transformation  of  co-ordinates. 

"  7th.  The  first  elements  of  descriptive  geometry,  relating 
to  the  straight-line  and  plane." 

In  addition  to  these  subjects,  the  candidates  are  all  required 
to  stand  the  following  trials  : — 
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'^  1st.  They  must  write  a  mathematical  paper  on  some  sub- 
ject contained  in  the  programme  already  cited. 

''  2nd.  An  example  on  the  solution  of  the  plane  triangle  is 
to  be  proposed  to  them  in  order  to  prove  that  they  know  how  to 
use  the  tables  of  logarithms.  The  tables  used  in  the  calculations 
must  extend  to  seven  decimals. 

"3rd.  They  must  translate,  under  the  inspection  of  one  of 
the  examiners,  passages  from  a  Latin  author,  and  express  the 
force  of  these  by  rhetorical  paraphrase.  They  are  also  expected 
to  write,  in  French,  upon  a  given  subject  as  an  exercise  in  com^ 
position. 

"  4.  They  must  copy  a  human  figure  shaded  by  crayons,  after 
a  model  which  will  be  placed  before  them  by  the  examiner,  or 
by  those  whom  he  appoints,  and  they  must  draw  a  plan  of  a 
building  by  descriptive  geometry,  relating  to  a  question  coib 
tained  in  the  programme. 

^^5tb.  The  candidates  must  write  9  composition  on  a  sub- 
ject of  Natural  Philosophy,  comprised  in  the  following  pro- 
gramme : — 

"  General  properties  of  bodies;  laws  of  weight  deduced  from 
experience ;  first  principles  of  hydrostatics  ;  M ariotte's  law ; 
barometer;  pneumatical  machine;  weights  and  specific  weights; 
proper  instruments  to  determine  them ;  thermometer  ;  exposi- 
tion of  the  laws  of  radiant  heat;  of  specific  heat ;  tension  of 
vapours ;  hygrometer  with  a  fibre,  and  hygrometer  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  condensation;  electric  attraction  and  repulsion;  electric 
machine  condenser;  Leyden-jar;  electroscope;  lightning  con- 
ducter ;  description  of  the  voltaic  pile ;  magnetic  attraction  and 
repulsion  ;  declination  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle ; 
production  and  propagation  of  sound  ;,  reflection  of  sound; 
musical  intervals  ;  propagation  of  light ;  shade,  and  half  or  im- 
perfect shade ;  variation  of  the  intensity  of  light  by  reason  of 
the  distance  and  inclination  of  surfaces ;  laws  of  reflection  and 
simple  refraction ;  mirrors  and  spherical  lenses  ;  formulae  re- 
lating to  the  determination  of  their  foci;  dispersion  of  light; 
properties  of  simple  bodies,  not  metallic." 

The  candidates  are  only  examined  on  the  knowledge  required 
by  the  programme ;  they  are  nevertheless  recommended  to  study 
chemistry,  as  well  as  the  German  and  English  languages. 

The  candidates  admitted  have  to  undergo  new  trials,  in 
order  to  prove  that  they  are  the  real  authors  of  the  literary 
compositions,  drawings,  plans  and  colourings  which  they  have 
presented.  In  the  case  of  fraud  the  pupil  is  at  once  expelled. 
Those  candidates  whose  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy, 
literature,  and  drawing  is  not  sufficient  are  at  once  declared 
inadmissible. 
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The  general  scheme  of  instruction  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  following  programme  of  the  courses  of  analysis,  pro- 
babilities, and  mechanics  : — 

"  ANALYSIS. — DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

"  First  Year. 

.  ''OLfunctions  in  general ;  geometrical  representation  of  func- 
tioi^  with  one  variable ;  of  the  ratio  between  the  increment  of  a 
function  and  the  increment  of  its  variable  ;  value  of  this  ratio 
when  the  increment  becomes  infinitely  small ;  definition  of  a 
derived  function,  and  differential  of  a  function  of  one  principal 
variable;  differentials  of  simple  functions,  and  also  the  differ- 
entials of  functions  of  other  functions.  They  are  required  to 
consider  successively,  alffehraical,  logarithmic^  exponential^  and 
circular  functions. 

"  Differentials  of  functions  of  several  independent  variables, 
and  of  those  which  depend  on  a  single  variable. 

*^  Differentials  o{  implicit  functions. 

*'  Differentials  of  different  kinds  of  functions  of  only  one 
variable. 

**  Change  of  the  independent  variable. 

"  Differentials  of  various  ordei-s  of  functions  of  several 
variables:  they  shall  prove  that  the  order  of  differentiations 
does  not  influence  the  results. 

**  Taylors  series  for  functions  of  one  variable.  Determination 
of  the  Hmit  in  which  the  rest  of  the  series  is  comprised. 

"  Value  of  quantities  which  are  presented  under  the  form  %, 

"  Application  of  Taylor's  theorem  to  the  development  of  any 
power  whatever  of  a  binomial,  exponential,  logarithm,  sine 
and  cosine. 

'^  Representation  of  the  series  which  express  the  sine  and 
cosine,  by  imaginary  exponentials. 

*' Extension  of  Taylor^s  theorem  to  functions  of  several 
variables. 

'^Theorems  on  the  derived  parts  of  homogeneous  functions. 

*^  Maxima  and  minima  of  functions  of  one  or  more  variables. 

*'  Proper  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  values  of  the  maxima 
and  minima. 

**  Expression  for  the  differential  of  the  arc  of  a  plane  curve. 

^'  Equation  of  the  tangent  and  normal  to  plane  curves. 

"  Asymptotes. 

*'  Expression  for  the  tangent  and  subtangent,  normal  and  sub- 
normal to  plane  curves. 

"  Tracing  the  concavity  and  convexity  of  a  curve. 

"Points  of  inflexion  or  contrary  flexure ;  and  points  of  re- 
flexion or  cusps,  &c. 
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"  On  the  oscillation  of  the  circle,  angle  of  inclination  and 
radius  of  curvature  of  a  plane  curve. 

**  On  the  contact  of  plane  curves. 

*'  Theory  of  developments.  Application  to  conic  sections,  to 
the  cycloid,  logarithmic  spiral,  &c. 

"  Tangent  and  normal  plane  to  a  curve  of  double  curvature. 
Expression  for  the  differential  of  its  arc. 

'*  On  the  osculating  plane,  the  angle  of  inclination,  and  the 
radius  of  curvature  to  curves  of  double  curvature:  they  shall 
take  the  spiral  for  example. 

*'  Tangent  and  normal  planes  to  a  curved  surface. 

*'0f  the  curve  of  contact  of  a  cylinder  or  circumscribed  cone 
to  a  surface. 

"  Definition  of  the  integral  of  a  differential  function.  An 
integral  taken  between  given  limits  is  the  sum  of  the  infinite 
number  of  small  values  of  the  differential  comprised  within 
these  limits. 

"  Method  of  integrating  rational  functions,  adfected  different* 
tials  of  a  radical  of  the  second  degree,  and  those  which  include 
logarithmic,  exponential  and  circular  functions.  Indication  of 
the  methods  of  integi^ation  by  reduction  for  binomial  differentials. 

'^  Integration  by  parts.  Application  to  the  devolopment  of 
log.  (1  +a),  arc.  tang,  x,  and  arc.  sin.  x. 

"Applications  of  the  integral  calculus  for  the  rectification  of 
plane  curves  and  double  curvature,  also  for  the  quadrature  of 
plane  curves,  transformed  to  rectangular  co-ordinates  or  to 
polar  co-ordinates,  quadrature  of  curved  surfaces,  cubature  of 
solids.  They  must  be  separately  occupied  with  the  solids  of 
revolution,  and  solids  terminated  by  any  surfaces  whatever. 
The  formulae  ought  to  be  deduced  from  the  consideration  of 
infinitesimals,  and  applied  to  several  examples. 

''  They  shall  insist  on  the  determination  of  the  limits  of  simple 
and  double  integrals. 

"  Differentiation  and  integration  under  the  sign  r.  Deter- 
mination of  some  definite  integrals.  Conditions  of  integration 
for  differential  functions  of  the  first  order  to  several  indepen- 
dent variables.  Integrations  of  the  same  functions  when  they 
satisfy  these  conditions. 

'*  ANALYSIS. 

"  Second  Year. 

"Integration  of  differential  equations  of  the  first  order  to  two 
variables.  General  integral  of  those  equations  containing  an 
arbitrary  constant.  Of  the  factor  proper  to  render  the  equa- 
tion integrable. 

"  Integration  of  the  linear  equation  of  the  first  order,  and 
all  homogeneous  equations. 

"  Particular  solutions  of  the  differential  equations  of  the  first 
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order  deduced  from  the  general  integral.  General  integral  and 
particular  solution  of  equations  •  where  the  two  variables  only 
enter  in  the  first  degree. 

"  Number  of  arbitrary  constants  which  ought  to  enter  into 
the  complete  integral  of  a  differential  equation  of  any  order 
whatever. 

^'Theorems  relating  to  the  integration  of  linear  equations  of 
any  order.  Application  to  the  case  of  equations  of  constant 
coefficients  with  a  last  term,  constant  or  variable. 

^^Elimination  of  the  variables  between  simultaneous  diflferen- 
tial  equations.     Integration  of  simultaneous  linear  equations. 
Integrations  by  parts  of  some  differential  equations. 
Elimination  of  arbitrary  functions  by  means  of  equations 
to  partial  differences. 

"  Integration  of  linear  equations  to  partial  differences  of  the 
first  order.     Determination  of  the  arbitrary  function. 

**  Integration  of  the  linear  equation  of  the  second  order  which 
is  found  in  the  vibrating  cord  ;  determination  of  the  arbitrary 
functions. 

"  Elements  of  the  method  of  variations.  Variation  of  a 
simple  integral  which  only  contains  differentials  of  the  first  and 
second  order. 

*'  Equations  which  determine  the  maxima  and  minima  of 
these  integrals  ;  1st,  when  the  variables  are  independent ;  2nd, 
when  they  are  joined  with  finite  equations ;  3rd,  when  an  inte- 
gral where  they  enter  ought  to  have  a  constant  value.  Appli- 
cations to  several  examples. 

<' Elements  of  the  calculation  of  finite  differences  direct  and 
inverse.     Application  to  the  summation  of  series.     Examples. 
'*  Formulae  of  interpolations.     Use  of  these  formulae  for  the 
approximation  of  quadratures,  cubatures  and  rectifications. 

"  Theorv  of  the  curvature  of  surfaces.  Directrix.  Conjugate 
tangents.  Iladius  of  curvature  made  by  normal  planes.  Radius  of 
greater  and  less  curvature.  Relations  which  exist  between  these 
radii  of  curvature  and  that  of  the  normal  or  inclined  section. 

"  Equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature.  These  two  lines  are 
tangents  to  the  sections  of  greatest  and  least  curvature. 

*^  Elements  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities  and  social 
arithmetic. 

**  General  principles  of  the  calculation  of  chances  ;  simple, 
compound,  partial,  and  total  probability.  Repeated  proofs ; 
theorems  of  Bernouilli.  Probability  of  events  to  come  deduced 
from  the  observation  of  former  events  of  the  same  nature. 

^'Mathematical  trust;  application  to  various  cases,  and  par- 
ticularly to  lotteries. 

"  Tables  of  population  and  mortality.  Average  length  of  life. 
'^  Annuities.     Rents  during  life.     Tontines,  assurances,  &c." 

2  (7b  be  continued.) 
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QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  FOR  FEMALE  EDUCATION : 

ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  very  willingly  respond  to  your  request  to  give 
you  an  account  of  the  origin  and  prepress  of  Queen's  College,  because 
I  believe  the  account  may  be  found  not  uninstructive  to  your  readers, 
and,  more  especially,  because  I  trust  this  virill  prove  but  the  first  of  a 
series  of  similar  efforts  to  elevate  the  character  of  female  education, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  those  who  may  endeavour  to  carry  out 
its  principles  and  practice  in  other  localities. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  historical  records  of  female  education,  we  shall 
find,  almost  universally,  that  women  remarkable  for  niental  influence 
or  mental  acquirement  have  gone  through  a  course  of  training  similar 
to  that  which  is  common  among  men.  The  result  is,  therefore,  to  be 
traced  directly  to  the  operation  of  the  male  upon  the  female  mind; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  more  especially  from  the  revival 
of  letters  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  as  the  examples  of  our 
own  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Elizabeth  vrill  bring  to  every  one's 
recollection.  But  it  happened  during  that  period  also,  that  the  custom 
of  having  resident  domestic  chaplains  prevailed  very  generally  among 
the  rich,  and  doubtless  the  progress  of  female  education  among  that 
class  was  in  proportion.  In  modern  times,  when  the  good  old  custom 
is  more  rarely  practised,  the  occasional  visits  of  masters  afford  but  a 
bad  substitute  for  the  constant  superintendence  and  care  that  might, 
and  probably  would,  result  from  residence  in  the  same  house ;  and 
consequently,  we  must  look  for  the  best- developed  female  minds  of  the 
present  day  among  those  who  are  self-taught,  t.  c.,  £hose  who  have 
educated  themselves  by  direct  converse  with  the  mighty  men  of  old,  by 
means  of  their  works,  and  have  thus  drunk  at  the  fountain-head  the 
pure  stream  of  mental  inspiration.  Among  these,  with  few  exceptions, 
(and  exceptions  are  generally,  as  especially  in  this  case,  found  to  prove 
the  rule,  they  being  for  the  most  part  indebted  to  the  advice  of  a  fkther, 
brother,  or  parish  clergyman  in  their  choice  of  books,)  it  is  natural  that 
there  should  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject  of  female  education 
— the  necessity  of  extending  its  scope,  of  thus  expanding  the  mind, 
and  of  raising  woman  generally  from  the  condition  of  a  pet  doll  or 
dressed  puppet,  to  be  the  reasonable  companion  of  man,  an  help  meet 
for  him.  But,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  number  of 
truly  educated  women  has  as  yet  been  comparatively  few,  and  man, 
as  if  ignorant  of  his  own  loss,  unconscious  of  his  own  consequent 
weakness,  has  not  until  now  come  forward  to  their  assistance. 

It  should  seem  as  if  a  new  era  in  female  education  had  arrived,  for 
no  sooner  is  this  great  necessity  openly  propounded,  than  all,  even  those 
who  might  be  supposed  bigoted  to  the  old  ways — the  schoolmistresses, 
and  governesses,  in  whom  alone  it  could  be  expected  that  they  sliould 
have  found  defenders — do  not  hesitate  to  confess  the  necessity  they  feel 
themselves  to  be  under  of  seeking  help  from  man  in  that  work,  which, 
perhaps,  they  have  originally  undertaken  in  full  confidence  in  their  own 
strength. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  assort  that  a  great  improvement  in  the 
mechanism  of  art  shomd  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  increase  of  gene- 
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ral  knowledge ;  and  yet  perhaps  nothing  has  exerted  more  inflnence  in 
contracting  the  course  of  female  education  than  the  perfection  to  which 
the  pianoforte  has  of  late  years  been  brought ;  stranger  still,  that,  until 
now,  all  attempts  to  improve  that  education  publicly  have  commenced 
at  the  wrong  end — ^have  all  been  confined  to  certain  ranks  and  classes 
of  society — ^have  all  been  more  or  less  eleemosynary.  St.  Mary's 
College,  Brighton,  the  College  at  Caster  ton,  the  Clergy  Orphan  School, 
all  tell  the  same  tale ;  but  their  influence  on  female  education  is  less- 
ened by  the  exclusive  character  they  assume,  being  open  to  one  class 
only.  Similar  in  its  effect  is  the  National  Society's  Training  Insti- 
tution at  Whitelands,  in  which  the  daily  instruction  and  supervision 
of  the  chaplain  cannot  but  produce  the  best  results. 

An  attempt,  however,  was  made  three  or  four  years  since  by  the 
Honourable  Miss  Murray,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Maids  of  Honour,  not 
without  her  royal  mistress's  knowledge  and  assent,  to  establish  a 
college  for  female  education.  The  scheme  was  conceived  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  worthy  of  its  courtly  origin,  but  failed,  partly  on  this  very 
account,  but  more  from  its  being  in  the  main  an  exclusive  thing,  de- 
signed solely  for  educating  ladies  as  governesses,  and  admitting  none 
but  those  resident  to  the  advantages  it  held  forth,  except  some  few 
selected  children  of  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  men,  and  they 
supposed  to  be  training  for  the  same  purpose.  At  any  rate,  whether 
from  this  cause,  or  because  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  it  failed ;  but 
the  labours  of  the  philanthropic  projectress  were  not  unrewarded,  having 
created  a  very  general  interest  on  the  subject,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  further  efforts  ;  for  it  may  be  recorded  to  her  honour  that  all 
first  concerned  in  projecting  and  founding  Queen's  College,  had  already 
been  interested  in  behalf  of  Miss  Murray's  scheme. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  managers  of  the  society, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  which  the  last  and  successful  scheme 
was  brought  to  bear,  had  for  some  time  borne  on  their  prospectus  a  re- 
cord of  their  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  great  change  in  female 
education,  and  their  desire  to  effect  it  so  far  as  governesses  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  thus  from  many  quarters  influences  were  at  work  by  which 
.  the  world  was  preparing  for  a  general  co-operation  in  this  great  and  im- 
portant effort.  Great,  on  account  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the 
female  sex ;  important,  not  only  on  their  account,  but  the  rather  on 
account  of  its  reflected  operation  on  man. 

Educate  women  and  you  educate  the  teachers  of  men  ;  if  the  child  is 
father  to  the  man,  the  woman  forms  the  man  in  educating  the  child. 
The  cause  of  femalp  education  is  then,  even  in  the  most  selfish  sense, 
the  cause  of  mankind  at  large. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  Queen's  College  fully  illustrates  this  position. 
The  regrets  expressed  by  an  aunt  and  a  governess  with  reference  to  the 
means  of  education  generally  available  set  the  first  wheel  in  motion, 
and  one  by  one  the  Professors  of  King's  College  (to  their  honour  be  it 
spoken)  came  forward,  offering  the  assistance  of  their  practised  skill 
and  acknowledged  learning;  the  Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution  lent 
its  powerful  aid,  and  the  machine  began  to  move.  It  should,  however, 
be  noticed,  that  the  interest  of  the  Society  in  the  matter  arose  from  its 
desire  to  ensure  a  proper  qualification  for  the  office  in  those  governesses   M 
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eispecially  whose  names  appeared  in  its  register,  no  evidence  of  the  ca- 
pability, or  rather  knowledge  of  the  governess  being  adducible,  except 
her  own — that  of  an  interested  party,  or  her  former  employer — ^possibly 
an  ignorant  one.  The  most  feasible  and  therefore  the  first,  movement  made 
was  to  establish  a  Committee  of  Gentlemen  competent  individually  to 
examine  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  to  oflFer  this  test  to  the 

Sfovemess  to  ensure  her  the  confidence  of  her  mistress  i  and  to  the 
atter  to  give  her  ftdl  confidence  in  the  instructress  of  her  children, 
in  so  far  as  it  would  assure  her  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed ; 
and  so  far,  but  so  fkr  only,  her  capabiUty  for  teaching. 

But  this  had  not  been  in  operation  any  long  period  before  the  ne- 
cessity for  something  more  became  very  apparent.  The  examiners  for 
the  most  part  found  themselves  beset  with  difficulties — unwiUing  to  de- 
mand too  much  for  the  sake  of  the  lady  herself,  or  too  little  for  that  of 
those  she  might  have  to  educate ;  feeling  how  very  small  an  amount  of 
knowledge  was  deemed  sufficient  by  many  who  presented  themselves, 
and  yet  knowing  that  they  had  had,  and  probably  availed  themselves  of, 
every  advantage  customary  to  the  education  of  their  sex ;  hesitating  to 
raise  the  standard,  lest  they  should  exercise  retrospective  injustice  to 
them  ;  necessitated  to  do  so,  lest  they  should  be  prospectively  Unjust 
to  Others :  in  a  false  position,  both  were  compelled  to  advance  or  re- 
cede ;  no  doubt  could  for  a  moment  be  entertamed  as  to  the  alternative; 
the  general  cry  was,  "  En  avant." 

And  here  it  is  but  just  to  draw  attention  to  the  disinterested  conduct 
of  those  who,  with  Mr.  Maurice  at  their  head,  appeared  as  the 
champions  of  this  movement ;  with  but  few  exceptions,  they  had  "  every 
thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,"  by  it.  Their  position  was  already 
established;  their  employments,  both  professional  and  spontaneous, 
laborious ;  their  time  precious  ;  a  failure  must  have  brought  down  on 
them  the  already  prepared  fulminations  of  oracular  pomposity  and 
cachinnations  of  vulgar  conceit,  and  this  with  such  slight  antici- 
pations of  success,  that  in  the  calculation  of  what  number  might 
constitute  a  class  and  justify  commencement,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  place  it  too  low :  and  this  should  be  recorded,  not  on  their  account, 
but  to  stimulate  others  to  follow  in  the  same  path,  that  similar  insti- 
tutions may  be  founded  in  every  great  town  in  England,  and  an 
universal  movement  be  made  to  further  the  great  cause  of  female 
education. 

It  cannot  for  one  moment  be  supposed,  that  slight  convictions 
should  have  been  sufficient  thus  to  urge  on  men,  whose  only  interest  in 
the  work  was  the  good  of  others ;  nothing  short  of  the  domination  of 
a  great  principle  exerting  its  power  over  their  minds  could  thus  have 
moved  them ;  and  it  is  right,  therefore,  that  all  whose  S3rmpathies  are 
engaged  on  the  side  of  education — ^all  who  are  themselves  teachers — all 
who  wish  to  become  teachers — nay,  all  who  desire  to  see  their  sex 
elevated  to  its  proper  position  in  society, — not  merely  their  own  pro- 
fession made  remunerative,  though  that  is  no  small  object,  and  well 
worth  a  struggle  on  the  part  even  of  such  men  to  obtain, — should  hare 
Alll  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  rise,  with  the  difficulties  and  uncer- 
tainties attendant  on  them^  of  this  first  successful  effort  in  so  great  and 
good  a  cause. 
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The  determination  to  establish  classes  was  followed  by  their  est*> 
blishment :  but  here  i^n  a  cause  of  doubt  and  hesitation  ooourred. 
The  Committee  of  Education  working  for,  if  not  in  subordination  to, 
the  Gk)yernesses  Benevolent  Institution,  seemed  to  go  out  of  its  proper 
sphere  if  it  offered  to  teach  others  tban  those  who  purposed  becoming 
members  of  that  profession.  The  society  to  wluch  they  were  an 
appendage,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  class,  seemed  pledged  to  that 
class  exclusively,  or  at  any  rate  there  did  not  appear  any  reason  why 
they  should  overstep  its  limits,  until  they  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what 
were  its  Umits.  The  question,  who  intended  to  become  governesses, 
was  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Some,  indeed,  were  found 
destined  professionally  so  from  their  youth  up,  but  the  records  of  the 
institution,  so  prolific  in  tales  of  woe — so  suggestive  of  wants— so  totally 
unable  to  meet  them — ^for  what  was  done,  though  much  when  considered 
abstractedly,  was  as  nothing  when  taken  collectively — showed  but  too 
plainly  that  these,  the  business-members  of  the  profession,  were  not  (as 
indeed  why  should  they  ?}  undertaking  risks  and  responsibilities  for 
which  education  and  previous  habits  had  not  in  a  great  measure  prepared 
them.  These  were  not  found  on  the  list  of  sufferers,  but  rather  those 
whom  the  accidents  of  Ufe — circumstances  over  which  they  could  have 
exercised  no  control — ^proceeding  most  frequently  from  the  actions  of 
others — their  faults  or  misfortunes,  as  the  case  might  happen  to  be — 
had  compelled  to  seek  in  teaching  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  not  because 
they  were  fitted  for  the  duty,  but  because  the  conventionaUties  of  society 
admitted  of  no  other  employment  without  a  loss  of  caste,  more  painfol 
in  artificial  society  than  any  other  loss;  although  to  be  isolated  fVom  the 
sympathies  of  those  with  whom  they  might  have,  under  other  circum" 
stances,  associated  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  being  made  the  objects  of 
pity  to  those  whom  by  habit  they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
below  them  in  the  scale  of  society,  could  hardly  be  thought  less  galling, 
less  humiliating.  In  speaking  thus  strongly,  it  is  not  intended  to 
support  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  clever  writer,  whose  ready  pen 
has  passed  current  over  pages  filled  with  lamentations  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  governess,  "  without  any  idea,  or  hope,  or  even  wish  to  see 
them  remedied;"  or  that  there  are  not  many,  very  many,  to  whom  It 
is  not  in  any  the  least  degree  applicable,  only  that  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  these  members  of  the  profession  should  ever 
make  a  public  appearance.  In  private  we  know  many — in  public  not 
one — ^whose  salary  and  condition  are  such  as  it  is  desirable  that  all 
should  be.  Our  poorhouses  are  not  filled  with  labourers  in  work,  but 
labourers  out  of  work,  and  if  it  be  true  that  those  educated  for  teachers 
get  on  better  and  want  less  help  than  those  who  are  not,  as  the  reports 
of  the  institution  seem  to  show,  then  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
sufferings  and  wants  it  was  formed  to  minister  to,  and  if  possible 
remove,  are  not  so  much  inherent  in  the  profession  itself,  as  resulting 
from  peculiar  conditions  in  those  who  exercise  it. 

Now  if  it  could  not  be  ascertained  with  certainty  what  ladies  here- 
after might  or  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  tuition 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  it  would  have  been  obviously  unjust  to  exclude 
any ;  and  if  the  professionally-educated  governess  was  found  to  be  more 
successful  than  her  volunteer  competitor,  then  by  pladng  within  the 
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means  and  power  of  all  such  instruction  as  would  fit  all  mentally  for 
the  office ;  if  in  the  providence  of  God  in  directing  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life  they  were  called  on  to  fill  it,  it  is  as  plain 
that  all  would  he  on  an  equality — ^that  there  would  he,  so  to  speak  vul- 
garly, a  fair  stage  and  no  favour ;  and,  moreover,  this  great  if  not  equally 
important  point  would  he  gained,  that  no  false  delicacy  should  prevent 
any  from  ohtaining  the  necessary  instruction,  or  even  certificates  of 
knowledge,  if  they  should  he  deemed  desirahle ;  for  if  the  classes  were 
opened  to  all,  without  exception,  none  could  he  pointed  at  as  future 
'*  pro  mammas,"  none  could  be  hranded  as  the  ''  patient  drudge,"  the 
retailer  *'  of  every  accomplishment  and  science  of  the  day,  hesides  some 
part  of  the  maternal  functions  in  every  other  department,"  who  was 
doomed  to  live  **  fifteen  years  on  ^50  a  year,"  finish  the  sixth  daugh- 
ter, be  '*  esteemed  as  a  treasure"  and  "  dismissed  without  pension  or 
provision,"  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  penury  and  neglect. 
It  was,  therefore,  as  the  prospectus  issued  says  plainly,  that  "  the  com- 
mittee having  carefully  considered  the  subject,"  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, ^^  that  the  interests  of  governesses  will  he  best  promoted  by  form- 
ing classes  which  shall  not  be  confined  to  them,  but  shall  be  open  to  all 
lames  without  distinction."  But  why  classes?  Why  instruction,  not 
education  ?  Was  it  with  a  desire  to  follow  foreign  fashions,  and  reduce 
the  governess  to  a  teacher  ?  Was  it  that  the  committee  did  not  re- 
gard the  moral  training  as  of  the  first  necessity,  or  that  they  considered 
her  literary  above  her  moral  qualifications  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
thirty  gentlemen^  more  than  half  of  whom  were  clergymen — by  how 
much  more  than  half  of  these  again,  not  unknown  either  for  reUgious 
or  charitable  zeal — should  calmly  and  dehberately  sit  down,  and  after 
months  of  consideration,  elaborate  a  scheme  calculated  to  rob  those  they 
desired  to  benefit,  for  whose  sakes  they  were  labouring,  of  the  most 
valuable  of  their  qualifications,  and  those  whom  they  were  to  teach  of 
the  most  important  part  of  their  education  ?  Is  there  one  would  credit 
it?  one  who  could  propose  such  a  question  to  himself?  That  was  im- 
possible, but  the  inference  must  force  itself  on  every  considerate  mind, 
that  their  actions  show  them  to  have  recognized  their  own  competency ; 
with  the  correct  appreciation  of  earnest  and  honest  men — they  knew 
what  they  could  do — they  felt  what  they  could  not  do — they  threw 
their  whole  strength  and  power  into  the  one — ^they  left  the  other  and 
those  whom  it  concerned.  They  felt  that  the  Mothers  of  England 
should  be  the  moral  trainers  of  the  daughters,  more  especially  of  the 
governesses  of  England  ;  else,  how  could  they  impart  and  recommend 
home  sympathies,  homely  feelings  and  interests  to  their  pupils  ?  They 
felt  that  the  parish  priests  of  England  were  the  proper  religious  in- 
structors of  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men  of  England ;  else,  how 
should  they  lead  up  others  to  that  reverential  estimation  of  the  servants 
of  God,  which  would  induce  them  to  receive  their  instruction  with 
meekness,  not  as  of  Paul  or  as  of  ApoUos,  but  as  of  Christ  and  his 
church  ;*  and  this  they  did  in  full  confidence  that  the  world  would  ex- 

*  That  these  were  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
of  Queen's  College,  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  referring  to  their  opinion,  re- 
corded in  the  introductory  lectures  delivered  by  them  to  the  classes  at  their  com- 
mencement, just  published  by  J.  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 
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tend  to  them  that  fulness  of  faith  which  their  position  and  that  patient 
consideration  which  the  great  work  they  had  commenced  demanded — 
the  helief  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  teach  without  making 
religion  the  first  and  great  necessity  of  life,  more  impossible  still  to 
attempt  to  teach  it  at  all ;  so  that  although  theological  classes  were 
established,  it  was  with  no  intention  of  affecting  thereby  any  part  of 
the  moral  training  of  the  pupil,  but  of  suppl3ring  such  systematic  and 
historic  information  as  customary  parochial  ministrations  do  not  afford, 
of  showing  the  effect  religious  teaching  should  produce  upon  education, 
the  way  to  impart  religious  knowledge,  an3  its  intimate  connexion  with 
every  branch  of  study — and  sanctifying  the  whole  course  of  instruction 
by  constantly  presenting  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  heavenly  truths 
of  the  gospel — as  loadstars  by  which  to  steer  their  course  through  the 
dark  and  intricate  mazes  of  human  philosophy  and  worldly  science; 
and  under  these  auspices,  the  classes  met  on  the  1st  of  May,  1848,  to 
put  to  shame  the  doubts  and  fears  of  the  faithless,  and  to  fulfil  to  the 
utmost  the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

How  little  did  the  first  projectors — ^when  looking  out  over  the  verdant 
glades  of  Combe,  and  calculating  the  speed  of  the  passing  locomotive 
by  the  silvery  veU  of  moonlit  vapour  which  spread  over  the  valley  and 
indicated  its  progress — ^how  little  did  they  esteem  it  possible  its  rapidity 
would  ever  be  typical  of  that,  the  very  establishment  of  which  they 
rather  longed  than  hoped  for. 

These  are  not  mere  figures  of  speech  or  flowers  of  rhetoric.  The 
first  term  commenced  with  84  pupils ;  the  second  with  151 ;  the  third 
with  236. 

Much  of  this  success,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the  disinterested  kindness 
and  exertions  of  the  ladies  who  consented  to  undertake  the  office  of 
visitors.     The  office  itself  arose  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case.     Two 
difficulties  were  felt  by  all  as  likely  to  arise,  and  deemed  by  some 
insuperable.     The  one,  that,  whatever  might  be  done  in  Paris  or  Berlin, 
no  ladies,  especially  young  ladies,  could  walk  to  or  from  the  college 
through  the  streets  unmolested.     The  Committee  were  unwilling  to 
believe  their  own  countrymen  less  advanced  in  the  social  scale  than  the 
French,  or  the  Germans ;  still  less,  that  the  characteristic  deference  of 
an  Englishman  to  an  Englishwoman  had  undergone  any  abatement,  but 
it  was  felt  that  this  must  be  left  to  the  parents,  at  least,  to  the  mothers ; 
if  the  difficulty  was  insuperable  to  them,  the  experiment  was  at  an  end ; 
and  subsequent  experience  fiilly  justified  their  opinion ;  not  one  single  case 
ever  having  occurred  vdthin  their  knowledge  in  which  real  difficulty  had 
been  found  or  annoyance  experienced.     The  other,  that  meeting  promis- 
cuously in  a  public  college  imder  male  tuition,  objections  might  arise, 
and  even  scandal  be  the  consequence.     But  this  would  be  and  has  been 
completely  prevented  by  the  association  vnth  the  Committee  of  Educa- 
tion of  ladies  of  standing  and  character,  who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
domestic  arrangements  as  they  were  for  the  tuition,  and  thus  doubly 
command  the  confidence  of  the  public.     It  was  at  first  considered  that 
this  end  would  be  obtained  by  occasional  inspection,  but  this  self-devotion 
and  zeal  of  the  ladies  was  not  to  be  so  chaffered  down  and  limited, 
debased  and  narrowed. 

From  the  commencement  until  now,  it  is  confidently  believed,  scarce 
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an  hour  baa  passed  without  the  presence  and  superintendence  of  one  or 
more — in  this  affording,  perhaps,  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  deep  feel- 
ing with  which  the  female  sex  generally  regarded  the  experiment  even 
than  the  number  of  pupils  who  flocked  to  the  Lectures  ;  for  had  they 
not  done  so,  the  unceasing  care  of  the  lady  resident  for  the  pupils 
wouldj  as  they  well  knew,  have  never  been  intermitted, 

(7b  ^0  e<mtinued  in  our  ntart  Number,) 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  DIOCESAN  INSPECTORS  OF 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  attention  is  strongly  directed  to  the  value 
of  school-inspection,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  the 
Church  are  making  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  in 
connexion  with  rural  deaneries,  or  archdeaconries,  throughout  the 
country,  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  agenda  of  inspection. 

We  have  been  much  assisted  in  this  task  by  a  work,  entitled,  "  Agenda 
du  Visiteur  des  Ecoles  Primaires,  ou  Manuel  k  T  Usage  des  Personnes 
chargees  de  Tlnspection  des  Ecoles  ;  par  F.  Demoyencourt,"  &c.,  &o. 
This  author  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Gaultier ;  and  in  the  body 
of  his  useful  volume  appears  to  have  admirably  fulfilled  the  intentions 
of  his  title-page.  Our  hints  will  be  useful  to  those  teachers  who  are 
Uable  to  inspection,  as  informing  them  for  wl^at  they  should  be  pre- 
pared ;  and  to  those  who  are  not  liable,  as  aiding  them  to  inspect 
themselves  ;  while,  with  a  little  modification,  many  of  our  remarks 
will,  we  trust,  be  valuable  to  governesses,  and  others,  employed  in 
the  various  departments  of  female  education. 

To  inspect  a  school  rightly  is  to  encourage  at  once  the  master  and 
the  children;  the  master,  because  he  sees  that  there  are  those  who 
investigate  and  applaud  his  efforts  ;  the  children,  because  they  perceive 
that  men,  high  in  station,  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  child- 
hood. Assisted  by  freouent  and  wise  inspections,  a  good  school  main- 
tains the  reputation  which  it  has  acquired,  and  a  bad  one  becomes 
gradually,  but  surely  ameliorated. 

•  It  is  desirable,  that  every  inspector,  when  he  visits  a  school  in  his 
official  character,  should  briefly  acquaint  the  master  or  mistress  with 
the  object  of  the  visit,  but  should  carefully  guard  himself  against  offen- 
sive familiarities  with  the  children,  and  prolonged  conversations  with  the 
teachers.     These  conversations  involve  a  threefold  inconvenience  : — 

1 .  They  distract  the  attention  of  the  teacher  from  his  classes^^  at  a 
time  when  their  discipline,  if  ever,  should  be  perfect. 

2.  The  inspector  is  turned  aside  from  the  exact  object  which  he  had 
in  view  in  visiting  the  school ;  and — 

3.  He  is  involved  in  discussions  on  the  methods  of  the  school,  or  in 
an  exaggerated  examination  of  some  minute  details  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  which  leaves  the  possible  abuses  of  the  institution,  or  its 
true  merits,  alike  unnoticed, 

THE    SCHOOL. 

1.  On  approaching  the  school,  the  inspector  will  naturally  ask.  In 
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what  parish,  and  in  wbat  street  are  the  buildinga  situated?  Are  tbej 
in  a  healthy  neighbourhood  ?  Of  what  materials.are  they  buUt  ?  Arc 
they  in  good  order  ?  Are  they  in  the  centre  of  the  population  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  intended  ?  Is  there  any  peculiar  excellence  or  defect 
in  the  arrangement  ? 

2.  Is  there  in  the  school  a  place  for  everything,  and  is  every  thing  in 
that  place  ?  In  the  former  case,  there  may  be  defects  in  the  locidity 
where  the  school  is  built,  or  in  the  general  management ;  in  the  second 
case,  the  fault  rests  with  the  master  and  mistress,  who  want  that  first 
element  of  a  good  school — neatness  and  order. 

3.  For  bow  many  pupils  has  the  school  been  constructed  ?  The  size 
of  the  rooms  should  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  children, 
which  the  parish,  or  neighbourhood,  ought  to  furnish.  Is  there  a 
class-room  ?     A  play-ground  ? 

4.  Are  there  six  square  feet,  at  least,  to  each  child?  The  health  of 
the  children  depends  on  the  size  and  height  of  the  room. 

5.  Is  the  school^room  well  lighted?  Are  the  windows  kept  clean? 
What  is  their  aspect  ?  What  means  of  ventilation  are  there  ?  Is  there 
any  fetid  smell  in  the  room  ? 

6.  Are  there  proper  conveniences  for  warming  the  school  in  winter? 
Is  the  school  too  hot  ? 

7.  In  what  state  is  the  furniture,  apparatus,  &c.  ?  If  these  are  out 
of  order,  is  the  fault  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  master,  or  to  the 
neglect  of  the  school  authorities?-  Has  the  master  done  his  best  to 
make  those  little  repairs,,  which  prevent  the  necessity  for  more  expensive 
ones? 

8.  If  the  pupils  are  alloTn^  desks,  boxes,  or  writing<casea,  are  they 
kept  in  an  orderiy  and  neat  state  ? 

9.  What  books  are  used  in  the  school?  Those  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ?  Of  the  National  Society  ?  Of  the 
Irish  Commissioners  ?  Of  any  Scottish  publishers  ?  Or  a  mixed 
series?  **/ 

10.  In  what  state  are  the  play^ounds,  lobbies,  passages,  &c.,  kept  ? 
Are  places  provided  for  the  hat^'  bonnets,  &c.,  of  the  children  ?  Are 
the  pegs  in  good  order,  and  in  constant  use  ?  Are  mats  for  wiping  the 
feet  allowed?  What  arrangements  are  made  for  teaching  the  chUdren 
to  respect  the  interiors  of  houses,  and  to  keep  them  elean  ? 

1 1 .  Are  the  privies  in  good  order  ?  Do  you  find  any  scribbling  upon 
them  ?  Are  they  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  school,  so  that  no  bad 
odours  may  vitiate  the  air  of  the  school?  Are  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  adopted  in  these  out-ofiiees  ? 
Are  there  any  traps  to  the  drains  ?  Is  plenty  of  fresh  water  laid  on  ? 
Are  any  towels  and  soap  provided? 

THE    TEACHERS. 

1.  The  christian  and  surname  of  the  teacher.  His  age.  Is  he  so 
young  as  not  to  command  confidence  ?  Is  he  so  old  as  not  to  show 
that  activity  which  is  essential  to  the  due  discharge  of  his  duties  ? 

2.  Is  he  a  layman  or  a  clergyman  ?  If  a  layman,  at  what  Normal 
School  was  he  educated  ? 

3.  What  methods  does  he  employ  in  the  instruction  of  the  children  ? 
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The  mutual^  the  simultaneous^  or  the  mixed  ?    Or  does  he  teiwh  indi- 
vidually ? 

4.  Has  he  a  certificate  of  merit? 

5.  By  whom  was  he  appointed?  By  a  committee?  By  trustees? 
By  the  clergjrman  of  the  parish  ?     By  a  lay  patron  7 

6.  Is  there  any  under-master  to  the  school? 

7.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  salaries  ?       How  are  these  salaries 
raised?     By   endowment?     By  collections  in  church?      By  annual 
contributions?     By  children's  pence?     Have  the  teachers  a  dwelling, 
house  allowed  ?     Coals  and  candles  ? 

8.  Is  there  a  graduated  scale  of  payments  for  the  children? 

9.  What  is  the  personal  appearance  of  the  master?  Is  he  neat  in 
his  clothing  ?  Does  he  shave,  apparently,  every  day  ?  Is  he  an  example 
of  propriety  to  the  children  ? 

10.  What  reputation  does  he  enjoy  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
resides  ? 

1 1 .  What  aptitude  do  you  observe  in  him  for  his  profession  ? 

12.  Is  he  punctual,  as  far  as  you  can  learn,  in  his  attendance  at  the 
classes  ? 

13.  Is  he  frequently  absent? 

14.  Does  he  receive  visitors  at  the  school  with  courtesy  and  kindness  ? 

15.  Does  he  continually  stand  or  sit  at  his  desk ;  or  does  he  move 
about  the  school,  busying  himself  with  the  occupations  of  his  scholars  ? 

16.  Does  he  occupy  himself  with  business  foreign  to  that  of  the 
school,  during  the  hours  devoted  to  instruction  ? 

17.  Do  you  observe  any  offensive  peculiarities  in  his  manner  ?  Is  he 
rude  or  boisterous  ?     Does  he  shout  at  the  children  ? 

18.  Does  his  presence  seem  to  sustain  and  animate  the  school  ? 

19.  What  are  his  prevailing  punishments  ?  Do  they  appear  brutal 
and  degrading  ? 

20.  What  examinations  has  he  of  the  classes  ? 

21.  By  what  means  does  he  classify  his  scholars? 

22.  Does  he  attend  the  children  to  church,  and  sit  in  a  place  where 
he  can  see  and  control  them  during  divine  service  ? 

23.  What  arrangements  does  he  make  for  the  due  behaviour  of  the 
children  on  their  way  home  ? 

24.  Is  he  careful  to  communicate  from  time  to  time  with  the  parents 
of  the  children,  so  as  to  inquire  of  them  the  motives  of  the  chUdren's 
absence  from  school  ?  Does  he  furnish  the  parents  with  any  account 
of  their  conduct  ? 

25.  Does  he  keep  due  order  in  the  intervals  of  school  duties,  e.^., 
in  the  play-ground  of  the  school  ? 

THE  SCHOLARS. NO.   I. 

1.  How  many  children  are  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  ?  What 
proportion  does  the  number  present  bear  to  the  total  ?  The  attendance 
of  the  children  is  often  a  sign,  not  to  say  a  criterion^  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  master.  What  is  the  number  of  proportionate  admissions  annually 
to  the  total  number  on  the  books  ?  What  number  of  children  pass 
through  the  school  without  ever  reaching  the  first  class  ? 

2.  How  does  the  master  account  for  the  absence  of  the  children  7 
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3.  Are  the  children  neatly  dressed?  Are  their  hands  and  faces 
washed  ?     Is  there  any  unnecessary  and  unbecoming  finery  ? 

4.  What  is  their  sanitary  condition  ?  Have  they  all  been  vaccinated  ? 
Supposing  that  there  is  any  epidemic  or  contagious  malady  prevalent 
in  the  neighbourhood,  does  the  master  take  any  pains  to  guard  his 
children  from  it  ? 

5.  Are  the  children  respectful  in  their  manners?  Is  there  about 
them  an  air  of  civilisation  ? 

6.  How  do  they  sit  at  their  desks  or  stand  at  their  classes  ?  Does 
their  intelligence  seem  to  be  cultivated  ?  Have  they  a  nonchalant  or 
indifferent  appearance  ? 

7.  Bo  their  countenances  show  contentment  and  satisfaction^  in 
relation  to  their  studies  ? 

8.  Are  they  silent  when  silence  is  obligatory,  and  that  without  coer- 
cion? 

9.  Bo  they  march  in  step  ?     Bo  they  stamp  while  marching  ? 

10.  Bo  they  obey  the  master  [and  his  monitors]  immediately? 

1 1 .  Under  what  forms  do  you  find  the  principle  of  emulation  in 
action  ?     Is  each  good  child  rewarded,  or  the  best  of  a  number  ? 

12.  What  is  their  progress  in  reading?  Bo  they  read  with  proper 
emphasis?  Are  they  free  from  vulgarisms  and  provincialisms?  Are 
pauses  observed  ?  Bo  they  show  intelligence  in  reading  secular  woi^s, 
as  weU  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

13.  What  is  the  state  of  the  writing?  Is  it  free  from  blots  ?  Even, 
and  regular?  .  Are  the  copy-books  kept  scrupulously  clean?  Any 
techniad  system  of  writing  used? 

14.  Bo  they  understand  the  principles,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic ?  How  many  have  advanced  to  the  rule  of  three,  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  cube  root,  &c.  ? 

15.  Are  they  taught  singing  ?  Whether  by  Hullah's  system,  after 
Wilhem  ?     Mainzer's  ? 

16«  Have  they  any  notions  of  the  scienceof  common  things? 

17.  Can  any  of  them  paraphrase  a  passage  ? 

1 8.  Bo  they  repeat  simple  pieces  of  poetry  ?  Bo  they  use  Macleod's 
collection  ? 

19.  Is  any  algebra  or  mensuration  taught  ?  and  how? 

20.  Are  they  accustomed  to  simple  measurements  of  solids  ? 

21.  Are  any  other  expedients  employed  to  familiarize  them  with 
things  about  which  they  will  probably  to  be  conversant  in  after-life  ? 

22.  What  do  you  observe  in  their  behaviour  at  prayers  in  the  school? 
Bo  they  kneel  in  a  lowly  and  decent  posture  ? 

23.  Can  they  sing  the  National  Anthem,  and  Rule  Britannia? 
Are  any  means  taken  to  impress  them  with  sentiments  of  loyalty  ? 

NO.  II. 

1 .  What  knowledge  do  the  children  possess  of  weights  and  ra  easures  ? 

2.  How  are  the  scriptural  lessons  given  ?     A  Bible  lesson  ?     Can  the 
master  make  an  outline  on  paper  of  a  Bible  lesson  ?     Is  the  Holy  Bible 
a  class-book?     Any  instruction  on  the  history  and  rationale  of  the 
Prayer-book? 
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3.  When  and  how  is  the  Church  Catechism  taught  ?  A  broken  ca- 
techism ? 

4.  Any  lessons  on  natural  history  ? 

5.  Any  simple  experiments  ? 

6.  Any  system  of  linear  drawing?     Dupuis'  system  of  modes?! 

7.  What  instruction  is  given  in  geography?  What  maps ?  Sacred 
geography  ?     Descriptive  geography  ?     Physical  geography  ? 

8.  What  knowledge  is  imparted  of  Engnsh  history  ?  To  how  many 
children  ?  Which  parts  of  the  history  do  they  know  best,  the  earlier 
or  the  later  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  who  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  sovereign? 

10.  How  far  does  their  style  of  reading  indicate  their  general  in- 
telligence ? 

11.  Are  they  allowed  to  waste  time  in  writing  "pieces"? 

12.  Can  they  answer  questions  on  mental  arithmetic?  Are  the  cal- 
culations such  as  they  must  hereafter  make,  when  they  grow  to  be  men  ? 

13.  What  English  grammar  is  used?  How  many  leam  English 
grammar  ? 

14.  In  singing,  do  they  understand  their  notes  f  Can  any  sing  a 
simple  air  at  sight  ?  Do  they  sing  by  ear  ?  Do  they  clearly  pronounce 
the  words  in  singing? 

15.  The  girls  leam  sewing?  How  to  light  a  fire ?  How  to  manage 
a  sick  room  I  Any  information  given  on  simple  domestic  econonijT 
On  economical  cooking  ? 

16.  Is  there  any  hbrary  attached  to  the  school?  In  seaport  towns, 
and  villages  on  deep  rivers,  &c.,  any  rules  of  the  Humane  Society,  &c., 
hung  up  in  the  school  ? 

17.  Are  they  taught  any  precautions  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health?  Encouraged  to  wash  their  feet  often?  To  brash  their  teeth? 
To  bathe? 

18.  How  many  monitors?    Any  pupil-teachers ? 

19.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  monitors? 

20.  Does  the  master  instruct  the  pupil-teachers?  . 

(To  be  continued,) 
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No.  IV. 

1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics,  in  the  subjoined  passage  from  Mao- 
aulay's  "  History  of  England." 

2.  Exhibit  the  propriety  or  the  force  of  its  principal  words,  &c. 

3.  Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage. 

From  Macaulay*s  England^  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
''  Cowley,  distinguished  as  a'  loyalist  and  as  a  man  of  letters,  raised 
his  voice  courageously  against  the  immorality  which  disgraced  both 
letters  and  loyalty.  A  mightier  poet,  tried  at  once  by  pain,  danger, 
poverty,  obloquy,  and  blindness,  meditated,  undisturbed  by  the  obscene 
tumult  which  raged  all  around  him,  a  song  so  sublime  and  so  holy,  that 
it  would  not  have  misbecome  the  lips  of  those  ethereal  Virtues,  whom 
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lie  saw,  with  that  inner  eye  which  no  calamity  could  darken,  flinging 
down  on  the  jasper  pavement  their  crowns  of  amaranth  and  gola." 

1.  Parsing, 

Distinguished;  yerhal  adjective,  or  perf.  participle  passive,  describing 

the  noun  Cowley. 
Loyalist;  noun,  nominative,  related  in  apposition  to  the  noun  Cowley, 

hy  the  passive  expression  distinguished  (=  being  distinguished)  and 

the  conjunction  as. 
Courageously;  adverb,  modifying  raised;   and  placed  between  voice 

and  against,  on  account  of  the  reference  which  the  involved  adjective 

courageous  bears  to  those  words. 
Both,  definitive  adjective,  relating  to  letters  and  loyalty. 
Tried;  verbal  adjective,  or  perf.  participle  passive,  describing  the  noun 

poet* 
Once;  adverb  used  as  a  noun,  obj.  governed  by  at. 
Meditated;  transitive  verb,  indicative,  past  tense,  in  concord  with  its 

nomin.  poet,  and  governing  song. 
Undisturbed;  verbal  adjective,  formed  from  the  perf.  participle  passive 

of  the  verb  disturb,  describing  poet. 
All ;  adverb,  modifying  raged,  equivalent  to  on  all  sides. 
Flinging;   imperfect  participle,  adjectively  describing    the    pronoun 

whom. 

2.  Propriety  of  Words,  ^c. 

'  Letters  and  loyalty,  inversely  corresponding  to  loyalist  and  man  of 
letters;  this  inverted  reference  is  usual  in  good  authors,  and  forms  an 
agreeable  variation. 

The  historian  very  properly  compares  Milton  and  Cowley,  as  both 
rebuking  the  prevailing  immorality,  though  they  were  of  opposite  poli- 
tical opinions. 

The  superiority  of  Milton's  courage  is  evidenced  by  the  greater  number 
and  seventy  of  his  trials.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  the  Introduction  of 
the  Seventh  Book  of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  shews  that  the  Restoration  had 
clouded  Milton  with  discountenance,  and  that  he  was  offended  by  the 
licentious  festivity  of  that  period. 

The  fine  effect  of  the  word  meditated,  denoting  tranquil  thought  in 
the  midst  of  turbulence  and  trials ;  it  stands  in  antithesis  to  the  words 
pain,  danger,  tumult,  raged,  ^c.  To  meditate  a  song,  in  the  sense  of 
composing  it,  is  an  expression  similar  to  that  of  Virgil,  in  the  second 
line  of  his  First  Eclogue, — Silvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  avend. 

Sublime  and  holy  have  a  suggestive  reference  to  the  meanness  and 
impurity  of  prevaihng  sentiments. 

The  unworldly  character  of  Milton's  strain  is  very  forcibly  asserted 
by  supposing  it  sung  by  angels. 

The  reverential  modification  employed  in  the  phrase  "would  not 
have  iwiffbecome."  There  would  have  been  a  want  of  the  reserve  due 
in  a  comparison  of  the  earthly  tp  the  heavenly,  if  the  historian  had  said 
positively  "  would  have  become." 

The  beautiful  allusion  of  the  "inner  eye"  to  the  poefs  blindness. 
See  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iii.  1.  40—55.  ^ 
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The  intense  humility  of  the  angehc  powers,  made  more  remarkable 
by  the  glory  of  the  crowns,  &c.  See  "Paradise  Lost/'  b.  ii.  1.  31 1,  and 
b.  ill.  1.  344—352 ;  also  Rev.  iv.  10. 

The  propriety  of  amaranth  and  gold,  as  composing  the  heavenly 
crowns,  the  former  being  an  imaginary  flower  "  that  fadeth  not  away/* 
and  the  latter  being  a  metal  of  great  value  and  not  easily  tarnished* 

3.  Paraphrase. 

Cowley,  distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  the  royal  cause,  and  by  his 
extensive  learning,  courageously  rebuked  the  shameless  immorality 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  ranks  both  of  letters  and  of  loyalty.  StiU 
more  courageous  than  Cowley,  and  of  far  greater  power  as  a  poet,  was 
the  immortal  Milton.  He  was  suffering  the  pains  of  an  hereditary 
disease,  was  exposed  to  danger  from  the  triumph  which  the  Restoration 
had  achieved  over  those  principles  he  had  so  often  and  zealously  advo- 
cated, was  reduced  in  worldly  circumstances  by  his  removal  from  public 
employment,  was  assailed  by  reproach  for  his  republican  opinions,  and 
was  afflicted  with  total  blindness, — yet  in  the  midst  of  these  combined 
trials,  with  a  soul  undaunted  and  undistracted  by  the  extreme  licen- 
tiousness which  supplanted  and  ridiculed  the  excessive  rigor  of  Puri- 
tanism, Milton  engaged  his  mind  in  the  composition  of  a  poetic  strain, 
abounding  in  loftiness  and  sanctity  of  thought :  a  strain  so  unworldly 
and  sublime  that  it  might  worthily  have  been  uttered  by  the  voices  of 
those  spiritual  powers,  those  "  ethereal  virtues,"  whom  by  his  inward 
intellectual  sight,  illuminated  with  a  lieavenly  radiance  which  no  earthly 
calamity  could  intercept,  he  beheld  casting  down,  in  solemn  adoration, 
on  heaven's  jasper  pavement,  their  fadeless  and  unsullied  crowns  of 
interwoven  amaranth  and  gold. 


€otxtipontitnct. 

(The  Editor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of 

his  Correspondents.) 

ON  PARAPHRASING  POETRY. 

Sir, — The  exercise  of  paraphrasing  poetry  has  been  deemed  an 
important  element  in  lessons  m  grammatical  construction  by  several 
competent  judges.  It  is  with  due  deference  to  their  opinion,  that  I 
would  wish  to  make  the  following  remarks.  The  exercise  appears  to 
be  recognised,  if  not  encouraged,  by  your  Journal,  specimens  having 
been  inserted  in  it  from  time  to  time ;  but  I  do  not  the  less  expect  that 
this  letter  will  find  a  place  in  your  columns,  if  you  should  consider  the 
subject  of  sufficient  importance  for  discussion. 

The  object  of  paraphrasing  is,  of  course,  simplification.  It  therefore 
follows,  that  the  very  worst  description  of  poetry,  that  in  which  "  in- 
verted syntax,  erudite  terms,  and  all  the  pedantry  of  circumlocution," 
most  abound,  is  the  best  adapted  for  this  exercise;  while  the  best 
verse,  which  "  most  nearly  resembles  the  best  prose  in  the  plainness  of 
the  words  employed,  the  natural  construction  of  the  sentences^  and  th% 
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easy  intelligenoe  of  the  whole/'  could  only  he  rendered  ohscure  hy 
a  prose  translation.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  end  of  para- 
phrasing warrants  the  rough  treatment  which  the  poet's  ideas  must 
experience  at  the  hands  of  the  young  scholar. 

I  do  not  see  why  poetic  thoughts  should  he  ground  down  into 
prosaic  notions  at  all,  any  more  than  a  grand  piece  of  instrumentation 
in  one  of  Mozart's  Symphonies  should  he  reduced  to  a  quartett  for 
stringed  instruments.  If  poetry  is  considered  in  its  true  light,  as 
presenting  things  "  in  their  fairest  shape,  and  most  natural  symmetry," 
it  will  he  ohvious,  that  a  prose  description  of  the  same  ohjects  (to  he 
prose)  must  necessarily  present  them  in  a  less  exalted,  if  not  in  a  com* 
monplace  aspect.  The  charm  of  the  very  ideas  of  the  poet  its  thus  lost. 
But,  besides  this,  the  garment  in  which  the  ideas  are  clothed  by  the 
poet's  imagination — the  language  itself — ^is  changed  by  this  process  of 
paraphrasing.  ^'It  is  the  poet's  purpose  to  identify  in  the  reader's 
mind  the  things  themselves  with  the  very  phrases,  words,  syllables, 
sounds,  through  which  they  were  communicated ;  because  therein 
so  much  resides  the  enchantment  of  pure  song,  that  a  very  slight 
alteration  may  quite  change  the  character  both  of  the  ideas  themselves 
and  the  impression  which  they  are  calculated  to  make  in  the  original 
terms.'*  ^ 

The  question,  therefore,  arises,  whether,  by  these  exercises  in  para- 
phrasing, we  are  not  in  some  measure  depriving  poetry  of  its  due  effect, 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  should  be,  to  convey  noble  images  and  elevated 
ideas,  in  a  '^  form  of  words,"  which  shall  always  recaJl  them  to  the 
imagmation. 

I  can  myself  bear  witness,  that  the  effect  of  paraphrasing,  on  my 
own  mind,  has  alw^s  been  to  confuse,  rather  than  to  elucidate,  the 
poet's  ideas;  and  I  attribute  this  to  the  necessary  metamorphoses 
which  they  must  undergo  before  you  can  beat  the  conceit  out  of  them, 
and  make  them  submit  to  be  harnessed  in  prose.  There  are  certainly 
exceptions  to  these  remarks  in  the  case  of  some  elegant  paraphrases,  by 
persons  who,  possessing  poetic  fancy  themselves,  are  able  to  carry  out 
the  poef  s  ideas,  an^  to  exhibit  his  images  in  other  striking  and  in- 
teresting lights ;  but  these  necessarily  possess  some  degree  of  originality, 
and  do  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  prose.  As  in  music, 
therefore,  so  in  poetry ;  neither  a  variation  nor  a  paraphrase  is  good, 
unless  it  is  very  good, 

Feb.  20,  1849.  J.  Y. 


THE  BRIDGNORTH  UNION  SCHOOL  AT  QUATT. 

Sir,* — ^The  school  at  Quatt  belongs  to  the  Bridgnorth  Union,  the 
children  being  separated  from  the  workhouse  at  Bridgnorth.  It  is 
managed  by  a  master,  acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  master  of  the 
house  and  schoolmaster,  and  his  wife  is  matron.  Their  united  salary 
is  50/.,  with  rations. 


*  The  Bubject  discussed  in  thb  letter  hat  excited  so  much  attention  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  that  we  think  our  readers  ought  to  see  it. 
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The  bouse  is  capable  of  accommodatiiig  sixty  children :  there  are 
now  (September,  1848)  thirty-two  boys  and  nineteen  girls;  of  these, 
seventeen  boys  are  above  ten,  and  fifteen  from  five  to  ten  :  of  the  girla^ 
four  only  are  above  ten,  and  fifteen  under  ten  years  of  age,  many  d 
them  under  seven  years.  Of  the  seventeen  boys  above  ten,  one  is  a 
cripple,  and  unable  to  use  the  spade. 

The  school  is  industrial ;  the  boys  being  employed  in  the  cnltivatioQ 
of  four  acres  and  a  half  of  land,  and  in  the  management  of  cowi,  pigs, 
and  pony.  Three,  and  occasionally  four,  cows  are  kept,  and  from  four 
to  eight  pigs. 

The  girls  are  employed  in  the  house  and  dairy  work,  in  washing, 
ironing,  and  baking,  together  vdth  sewing,  knitting,  and  making  th^ 
own  clothes,  &c.  &c. 

The  produce  is  disposed  of — first,  in  supplying  the  inmates  of  tha 
school  with  what  skim-milk  and  potatoes  are  required  for  their  c(m- 
sumption,  charged  at  market  prices,  and  the  rest,  such  as  butter,  pigs, 
and  calves,  are  sold  at  Bridgnorth. 

The  children,  hke  all  others  in  a  workhouse,  are  dothed  and  fed  by 
the  Union. 

Their  time  is  usually  thus  employed :  they  rise  at  half-past  five  in 
the  summer,  and  at  a  quarter  before  seven  in  the  vdnter ;  they  work  till 
eight ;  school  from  nine  till  twelve ;  dine  at  one ;  and  at  two  p.m. 
they  go  to  their  work,  the  boys  to  their  field-garden,  and  the  girls  tQ 
theur  sewing,  knitting,  &c.  &c.  They  leave  work  at  five  and  sup  at  sii^ 
after  which  they  play  an  hour  or  more,  if  the  weather  permit ;  and  as 
they  sing  in  the  church,  they  practise  the  psalms  and  chants  for  the 
following  Sunday,  and  the  day  is  closed  vdth  prayers. 

The  profits  of  the  farm  are  carried  to  the  account  of  the  Union ;  they 
amount  to  from  60/.  to  701.  per  annum  on  an  average,  after  paying  rent 
and  taxes,  together  vdth  a  per  centage  on  the  buildings,  draining,  &c. 

This  profit  is  attributable  chiefiy  to  the  labour  being  performed  by 
the  boys,  and  not  charged ;  and  from  the  abundance  of  liquid  manure, 
arising  from  all  the  drainage  of  the  house,  cow-house,  and  pigsties 
being  preserved  in  a  tank,  and  constantly  appUed  to  the  land,  some^ 
times  to  the  growing  vegetables. 

The  crops  grown  are  carrots,  cabbage,  mangel-wurzel,  potatoes, 
turnips,  rape,  Italian  rye  grass,  and  vetches,  following  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  so  that  the  land  is  never  allowed  to  lie  idle,  except  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  at  which  time  a  plentiful  supply  of  liquid  manure  is  given  to 
all  the  land  not  having  a  crop  upon  it;  and  being  thus  prepared,  it 
requires  but  little  in  the  spring  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  next  crop. 

The  implements  used  are,  the  spade,  fork,  rake,  hoe,  liquid  manure 
barrel,  and  cart ;  the  two  latter  shift,  and  go  upon  the  same  whedb. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

HSNRY   GARIJkND. 

Quatt,  near  Bridgnorth,  Feb.  20,  1849. 
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LESSONS  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER, 

SiB» — I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  called  the  attention  of  teachers 
to  the  importance  of  siving  to  their  scholars  regular  Liturgical  lessons. 
Mr.  Best  s  work  on  Catechizing,  to  which  are  appended  questions  on 
the  collects,  epistles,  and  gospels,  is  a  step  in  the  same  direction.  I 
recommend  that  teachers  should  huy  Archdeacon  Beren's  little  volume 
on  the  History  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which  costs  next  to  nothing,  and 
borrow  if  they  cannot  afford  to  buy,  Mr.  Palmer's  "  Origines  Liturgicse,'* 
Wheatly,  or  Bean  Comber.  I  think  that  you  would  do  well,  iS  you 
were  to  insert  a  specimen  of  Dean  Comber's  method  of  analysing  the 
Liturgy,  in  the  Journal  of  Education.*  There  are  many  other 
works  bearing  on  the  same  subject ;  but,  I  confess,  I  am  anxious  not 
to  encumber  the  teacher,  nor  your  pages,  with  mere  lists.  I  have  heard 
of  one  school  where  Liturgical  lessons  are  given  alternately  with  those 
on  the  Holy  Bible  with  the  happiest  effect.  Our  admirable  reformers 
thought  it  a  great  mischief  that  before  their  time  the  public  prayers  of 
this  realm  cf  England  were  ^'in  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the 
people."  Notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  and  all  subsequent  instruc- 
tion on  the  subject,  is  the  service  of  the  Church  yet  "  understanded 
of  the  people  V  I  am,  &c., 

Patricius. 


fioticta  of  Soo&s(. 


NATIONAL  WARKINGS  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  *.  A  SERMON  PREACHED 
IN  AID  or  THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  AT  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF 
SOUTH  HACKNEY,  ON  SUNDAY,  THE  12tH  OP  NOVEMBER,  1848, 
BT   THE   REV.   CIIR.    WORDSWORTH,    D.D.,   CANON    OF   WESTMINSTER. 

(London :  Rivingtans.) 

This  sermon  contains  in  a  few  pages  the  thoughts  which  the  able 
author  has  presented  to  us  more  at  length,  in  his  important  work, 
entitled  "  Diary  in  France,  on  Topics  connected  with  Education  and  the 
Church."  We  think  that  we  shall  do  most  justice  to  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
by  noting  one  of  his  very  striking  paragraphs  :— 

"  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  while  we  so  speak  we  are  disparag- 
ing  human  intellect,  or  depreciating  literary  and  scientific  attainments. 
Heaven  forbid !  ITiey  are  God's  gifts :  they  are  among  his  most  precious 
boons :  they  are  of  inestimable  value  when  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  His 
truth,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  His  glory.  It  is  specially  noted  in  Holy 
Scripture  concerning  the  great  Jewish  Lawgiver,  that  he  was  learned  m  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  Therefore  human  learning  and  science  are 
ornaments  in  God's  sight. 

"  But  observe,  of  the  same  Lawgiver  it  is  also  written,  The  man  Moses  was 
very  meek,  above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.     Here  is 


*  We  will  attend  to  this  request. — Editoi^. 
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the  portrait  drawn  by  God  himself,  of  the  true  philosopher :  his  Wisdom  is 
beautified  by  humility.  God  grant  that  all  who  have  received  the  endow- 
ments of  genius  and  learning  from  Him,  may  use  them  as  sacred  trusts,  of 
which  they  will  be  required  to  give  a  strict  account  hereafter,  and  which, 
when  consecrated  to  His  service,  and  illuminated  by  His  grace,  will  become 
a  radiant  halo  around  their  heads,  and  crown  them  with  unfading  glory  in 
this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come ! 

"  But,  to  return  — We  are  now  speaking  of  human  knowledge,  c?w- 
tinguished  from,  and  independent  of.  Divine  Wisdom.  This  (it  is  notorious) 
was  the  object  contemplated  by  the  system  of  Popular  Instruction  to  which 
we  have  now  referred.  This  was  its  aim  and  end.  To  nerve  and  invigorate 
the  faculties  by  an  athletic  and  gladiatorial  discipline;  to  give  them  new 
powers,  by  familiarizing  the  mind  with  physical  phaenomena ;  to  impart  to 
them  energy,  suppleness,  elasticity,  versatility,  and  dexterity,  by  exercising 
them  in  the  various  processes  of  abstract  and  applied  Science, — this,  I  say, 
was  its  aim :  a  noble  enterprise,  had  it  been  sanctified  by  Religion,  elevated 
by  Faith,  enlightened  by  Grace,  and  chastened  by  the  Fear  of  God ! 

**  But,  alas !  these  hallowing  influences  were  wanting.  The  power  was 
given,  but  the  spirit  to  guide  and  control  that  power  was  denied.  How 
dangerous,  therefore,  was  the  gift  I  It  was  a  sword  without  a  scabbard,  to 
be  wielded  by  men  who  might  have  been  Angels ;  but  who,  when  agitated 
by  fierce  passions,  would  infallibly  become  Fiends.'' 


FAIRY  TALES  FROM  ALL  NATIONS.        BY  ANTONY  R.  MONTALBAN,    WITH 

TWENTY-FOUR  ILLUSTRATIONS,  BY  R,  DOYLE,     Square   12mo.  pp. 
408.     (London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,) 

For  some  years  the  public  mind  conceived  a  strong  prejudice  against 
fairy  lore,  as  though  it  was  unprofitable,  not  to  say  pernicious^  to  the 
minds  of  children.  A  spurious  utilitarianism  reigned  supreme  in  li- 
terature, and  fancy  and  imagination  were  told  to  fold  their  wings. 
Peter  Parley  was  triumphant,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  were  only  honoured  as  relics  of  a  by-gone  era. 
To  judge  by  this  splendidly  illustrated  volume,  the  times  are  again 
altered.  Here  we  have  a  collection  of  sportive  creations  of  unrestricted 
fancy,  from  almost  every  nation  and  language.  The  Pole  from  his 
plains,  and  the  Norwegian  from  his  mountains, — Boschuan  and  Hebrew, 
German  and  Arabian,  all  have  contributed  some  striking  story,  con- 
veying, we  cannot  help  thinking,  with  more  or  less  subtilty,  some 
useful  moral.  Badness  is  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  according  to 
the  true  ethical  spirit  of  goblin-land.  Expeditious  frogs ;  dragon  giants 
on  stone  steeds;  a  prince  chaffinch  and  an  enchanted  crow;  glass 
hatchets  and  golden  ducks, — all  contribute  their  share  of  amusement 
in  this  agreeable  volume.  It  will  be  admired  or  blamed ;  purchased  or 
rejected,  according  as  men  like  or  dislike  bright  and  pleasant  fiction  for 
cmldren. 


A  HISTORY   OP  WONDERFUL  INVENTIONS,  ILLUSTRATED   BY  NUMEROUS 

ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD.    12mo.  pp.  126.   (Londou :   Chapman  and 
Hall.) 

A  CHARMING  volume  for  young  persons,  consisting  of  two  series. 
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The  former  contains  a  full  account  of  the  manner's  compass^  light- 
housesy  gunpowder  and  guncotton>  clocks,  printing,  the  thermometer, 
the  harometer,  the  telescope,  the  microscope.  The  second  describes 
the  steam-engine,  the  cotton  manufacture,  steam  navigation,  the  rail- 
way, gaslight,  and  the  electric  telegraph.  We  could  wish  that  the  style 
were  more  simple.  We  heartily  recommend  the  volume  as  a  good  prize 
for  the  second  class  of  a  commercial  school ;  as  proper  for  a  parochial, 
or  pupil  teacher's  Ubrary ;  or  for  a  library  attached  to  an  emigrant  ship. 


AN     EPITOME    OF    THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH    DURING 
THE    FIRST    THREE     CENTURIES  ;     AND     OF    THE     REFORMATION     IN 

ENGLAND.     BY  w.  SIMPSON,  B.A.     12mo.  pp.  168.     (Cambridge: 
Office  of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,) 

This  book  is  not  to  be  compared,  as  a  manual,  with  that  of  Mr.  Bates, 
of  Christ  College,  Cambridge.  We  recommend  the  student  who  wants 
a  compendium  on  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  History  to  purchase  the 
latter  volume,  even  though  he  must  pay  two  shillings  and  upwards  more 
for  it  than  for  this  feeble  compilation. 


NEAR    HOME  ;    OR    THE   COUNTRIES    OF    EUROPE    DESCRIBED.      BY    THE 

AUTHOR  OF  **THE  PEEP  OF  DAY,"     Small  8vo.  pp.  386.     (Loudou  : 
Hatchard.) 

If  all  the  questions,  theological,  moral,  and  political,  settled  dogmati- 
cally in  this  volume,  could  be  as  easily  decided  by  mankind,  the  world 
would  be  almost  free  from  controversy.  The  writer  is  an  ardent  Pro- 
testant lady;  not, it  would  seem, of  High  Church  views;  and  her  book 
is  written  accordingly.  It  must  be  very  interesting  to  children.  Those 
to  whom  we  have  read  passages,  taken  at  random,  clap  their  little 
hands  with  delight.  Let  the  amiable  and  accomplished  writer  speak 
for  herself: — 

'*  Russia  is  the  largest  country  in  the  world.  There  is  no  king  who  reigns 
over  such  a  large  country  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  I  do  not  say  that  he  has 
the  most  people,  for  he  has  not ;  but  he  has  the  most  land.  Do  you  think 
he  is  happy  because  he  has  such  a  large  country  to  reign  over  ?  Oh  no, 
you  will  see  from  what  I  shall  tell  you  by-and-by  that  he  is  not.  There  is 
many  a  little  cottager  far  happier  than  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Is  Russia  a 
pleasant  country  ?  You  shall  tell  me  whether  you  think  it  pleasant.  The 
greater  part  is  very  cold  indeed.  There  are  many  forests,  and  many  wide 
plains,  with  small  villages  very  far  from  each  other.  In  winter  all  is  covered 
with  one  vast  sheet  of  snow.  There  are  very  few  people  walking  along  the 
road — ^but  instead  of  people  there  are  wild  beasts  hid  in  the  forests.  What 
wild  beasts  ?  Bears  and  wolves.  The  bears  are  not  often  seen,  for  they 
are  sullen  creatures  who  like  to  live  alone.  Each  bear  has  his  gloomy 
den,  in  which  he  spends  the  winter.  When  spring  comes,  he  leaves  his  den 
to  seek  for  food  and  to  grow  fat  again.  Wolves  are  bolder  than  bears. 
They  like  to  live  near  villages,  amongst  the  brushwood  and  the  bushes.  One 
wolf  will  not  dare  to  attack  a  man,  but  when  he  finds  a  child  straying  alone 
in  a  wood,  he  generally,  carries  him  otf.  When  a  wolf  sees  a  large  animal, 
such  as  a  horse  or  a  cow,  sometimes  he  sets  up  a  howl  to  call  the  other 
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wolves  to  help  him ;  then  all  together  they  spring  upon  the  poor  beast  and 
devour  him.  Wolves  are  very  fond  of  eating  dogs.  They  have  a  sly  plan 
for  seizing  them.  A  pack  of  wolves  will  come  into  a  village,  and  when  the 
dogs  begin  to  pursue  them,  thejr  will  run  away  till  they  have  led  the  dogs 
far  into  the  woods  ;  then  they  will  suddenly  turn  round,  catch,  and  devour 
the  poor  barking  animals.  In  winter,  the  Russians  use  carriages  without 
wheels,  called  *  sledges.'  Wolves  have  been  known  to  follow  travellers  in 
their  sledges,  to  howl  after  them,  and  even  to  jump  upon  them.  Once  the 
servant  who  sat  behind  stabbed  a  wolf  and  frigntened  away  the  whole  pack. 
The  Russians  hang  bells  round  the  horses'  necks,  that  the  sound  may  alarm 
the  wolves  and  keep  them  away.  Besides  this,  they  make  the  horses 
gallop  very  fast  along  the  roads.  Therefore  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  tra- 
velling in  Russia.  I  will  tell  you  a  short  story  of  a  Russian  wolf.  He  had 
long  watched  a  puppy  dog,  and  one  day  he  followed  him  into  his  master's 
house !  Immediately  afterwards  some  person  outside  shut  the  door,  and 
shut  the  wolf  in.  The  master  had  seen  the  wolf  come  in.  He  was  in  the 
kitchen,  and  he  took  his  gun,  and  opening  the  kitchen  door  a  little  way, 
pointed  it  at  the  wolf.  How  much  alarmed  the  man  was  to  find  the  wolf 
seize  hold  of  the  gun  with  his  mouth !  The  man  in  his  fright  dropped  it, 
and  shut  the  door.  But  he  called  out  of  window  to  his  servants  to  bring 
him  another  gun,  and  afterwards  he  shot  the  wolf ;  but  not  before  the  poor 
little  dog  had  been  bruised,  bitten,  and  worried  to  death. 

"  Dress. — ^The  poor  people  dress  in  the  warmest  clothes  they  can  get.  As 
there  are  plenty  of  sheep,  they  wear  cloaks  of  their  skins,  with  the  wool 
inside,  and  these  cloaks  they  call '  shoobs.'  The  men  let  their  hair  grow 
long,  and,  when  they  are  at  work,  bind  it  to  keep  it  out  of  their  eyes. 
They  wear  also  long  beards.  The  women  dress  in  a  very  clumsy  manner. 
Their  gowns  hang  loose  around  them,  without  any  band  round  the  waist : 
they  wear  large  sheepskin  boots  that  make  their  legs  look  like  elephants'. 
Round  their  heads  they  wrap  handkerchiefs,  but  when  they  wish  to  look 
very  grand  they  wear  high  caps,  worked  with  flowers  of  gold  and  silver 
thread.  The  gentlemen  wear  fur  cloaks.  A  fine  black  bearskin  cloak  costs 
a  great  deal  of  money,  but  a  white  wolfskin  cloak  is  not  expensive.  When 
it  is  not  very  cold,  the  gentlemen  walk  about  in  long  loose  blue  coats,  with 
girdles  round  the  waist,  and  hats  with  high  round  crowns  on  their  heads. 
The  ladies  dress  like  the  French  ladies. 

"  Food. — ^The  favourite  drink  is  called  '  kwas.'  It  is  made  of  barley-meal, 
honey,  and  salt,  mixed  together  in  water,  and  then  warmed  for  many  hours 
in  the  oven.  This  is  a  wholesome  drink,  but  English  children  would  not 
like  it  at  all.  The  favourite  dish  is  called  '  tshee.'  It  is  called  cabbage 
soup,  with  barley-meal,  salt,  honey,  and  chopped-up  mutton,  boiled  in  kwal 
instead  of  water.  This  is  a  hot  dish.  In  summer  a  cold  mess  is  eaten, 
made  of  raw  herbs,  red  berries,  and  chopped-up  cucumbers  and  fish^  mixed 
together  in  cold  kwas. 

"  The  Russians  are  very  fond  of  mushrooms  and  cranberries,  which  grow 
plentifully  in  their  forests.  The  poor  people  eat  black  bread  made  of  rye. 
They  drink  tea  as  we  do :  in  every  cottage  there  is  a  copper  kettle  and  tea- 

Eot.     I  wish  they  loved  no  other  drink  except  kwas  and  tea ;  but  they  love 
randy  too  well,  and  drink  it  not  in  little  cups,  but  in  large  tumblers,  and 
even  give  it  to  their  babies  to  sip. 

''  The  Cottages. — The  Russians  live  in  very  miserable  dwellings  made  of 
trees  cut  down  and  laid  along  the  ground  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  The 
windows  are  very  small,  and  some  of  them  have  no  glass,  but  only  wooden 
shutters.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  large  stove  Uxht  fills  it  with  smoke. 
Round  the  room  there  are  benches.  There  the  family  sleep  in  summer  time; 
but  in  winter  they  find  a  warmer  place.  What  is  it  ?  The  top  of  the  stove. 
There  they  sleep  wrapped  in  their  black  sheepskins,  and  those  who  caimot 
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ileep  on  t1i6  stove  lis  where  they  can,  but  as  near  the  stove  as  possible.  The 
stove  keeps  the  cottaiire  so  warm  that  the  little  bo3rs  sit  at  home  with  no 
clothes  on  but  their  shirts.  The  baby  is  placed  in  a  strange  kind  of  cradle 
&8t6aed  to  the  end  of  a  pole.    There  it  swings  safely  and  pleasantly »'' 


MANUAL   OF    PAROCHIAL    INSTITUTIONS,  ETC.       BY  THE  HON.  AND  REV. 

SAMUEL  BEST.     (Loodon  :  Darling,) 

Ths  unpretending  little  Work  before  us  contains  evidently  the  results 
of  experience  in  matters  which  form  the  subject  of  the  parochial  minis- 
ter's daily  consideration.  It  is  intended,  as  it  professes^  for  a  particular 
parish^  to  which  it  has  direct  and  immediate  reference,  but  the  hints, 
suggestions,  and  details  which  it  offers  are  in  many  respects  applicable 
generally.  Its  tone  on  educational  subjects  is  such  as  a  Churchman, 
zealous  on  those  points,  may  readily  adopt ;  while  the  importance  of 
attending  to  the  future  condition  and  prospects  of  those  we  educate  is 
usefully  and  practically  insisted  on.  Mr.  Best  deals  with  the  whole 
question  of  parochial  management  as  implying  a  system  in  which  one 
instittttioii  is  to  support  another,  and  the  whole  to  work  out  that 
amount  of  good,  individually  and  collectively,  which  is  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  so  many  excellent  parish  priests.  Of  all  its  details,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  form  a  judgment ;  but  we  are  sure  that  the  careful  exa- 
mination of  such  a  manual  might  often  prevent  the  young  and 
inexperienced  minister  from  falling  into  errors  and  mistakes.  Two 
most  important  questions  are  suggested  for  consideration.  1st.  How 
in  an  agricultural  parish  of  small  means  and  small  dimensions,  the 
cause  of  education  may  be  promoted  and  carried  out  ?  and  2ndlyi  How 
this  may  be  connectea  by  a  wholesome  system  of  provident  exertion,  with 
that  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  scholar  which  is  necessary  to 
place  him  in  his  proper  position  on  quitting  the  school,  and  give  him 
in  his  improved  moral  condition  a  fairer  opportunity  of  contending  suc- 
cessfully with  the  worldk  The  manual  is  furnished  with  rules  and 
regulations  of  every  sort  for  carrying  out  its  proposals. 


THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  CHANTS  IN  SCORE,  WITH  A^ 
ACCOMPANIMENT  FOR  THE  ORGAN  OR  FIANOFORTE.  EDITED  BY 
G.  Vr.  MARTIN,  OF  ST.  PAUL*S  CATHEDRAL,  AND  RESIDENT  MUSIC 
MASTER  OF  THE  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  BATTERSEA.  (Londou  t  Cra- 
mer and  Co,) 

This  excellent'inanual  has  reached,  we  understand,  a  second  edition. 

Its  peculiarity  chiefly  consists  in  its  convenient  shape  and  size.     Each 

diant  is  arranged  for  first  and  second  treble,  so  that  the  alto  may  be 

dispensed  with. 


FRIENDS  AND  FORtUNt,  A  MORAL  TALE.       BY    ANNA   HARRIET   DRURY. 

Small  8vo.  pp.  376.     (London  2  Pickering.) 

TM[»  point  of  this  ftgfeeftble  fiction  is,  that  a  wealthy  young  lady  changes, 
ht  a  time,  places  with  her  **  compamon,**  in  order  to  see  now  she  will  be 
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appreciated  by  her  relatives  and  friends  apart  from  her  fortune.  The  sor- 
rows and  inconveniences  which  she  suffers  are  pleasingly  told ;  but  one 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression,  that  the  whole  narrative  has  not  only 
been  written  for  the  sake  of  the  moral,  but  that  it  is  unreal,  and  that  the 
circumstances  are  not  hkely.  A  moral  tale  of  this  kind  we  understand 
to  be  a  sort  of  medical  gingerbread.  We  are  set  to  peruse  a  light  story, 
in  order  that  we  may  learn  a  grave  lesson.  But  surely  the  moral  mecU- 
cine  ought  to  be  well  concealed,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  strongly  felt. 
We  confess  ourselves  much  pleased  with  the  tone  of  the  book,  and  re- 
commend it  to  those  who  do  not  disapprove  of  light  fiction  as  a  prize 
for  a  girl's  school. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE,  BEING  A  PLAIN  AND  BRIEF 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MUSIC  AND  THE  PIANOFORTE: 
WITH  ELEMENTS  OF  FINGERING  AND  PLAYING  WITH  ACCURACY 
AND  EXPRESSION.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  PRACTICAL  EXAMPLES.  BY 
EDWARD   F.    RIMBAULT,    LL.D.,   F.S.A.,  ETC.      (LoodoU  :   Bell,) 

THE   CHORAL-CLASS   BOOK,    OR   SINGER*S   MANUAL:     CONTAINING     EASY 
AND    PROGRESSIVE     EXERCISES     IN     ONE,    TWO,    THREE,     AND     FOUR      ' 
PARTS.      FOR   USE   IN   CHURCHES,    FAMILIES,   SCHOOLS,   AND   CHORAL 
SOCIETIES.      BY  THOMAS  INGRAM,  CHORAL  MASTER  OF   THE   COLLEOE,      ■ 

BRIGHTON,  ETC.     (Londou  *.  BclL) 

SELECT   PSALM   TUNES,   ANCIENT   AND    MODERN,    ARRANGED   FOR   FOUR     ' 
VOICES  WITH   ACCOMPANIMENT     FOR     THE    ORGAN    OR    PIANOFORTE. 
BY    THOMAS   INGRAM.      (Londou  *.  Bell.) 

Both  playing  and  teaching  the  pianoforte,  have  with  every  other  branch 
of  music,  undergone  vital  changes  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  centuiy, 
which  have  been  effected  in^a  great  degree  by  competition — competition 
existing  not  only  between  masters,  but  between  scholars  likewise ;  ereiy 
amateur  must  play  well,  if  at  all ;  and  there  are  now  few  teachers  who 
are  not  stimulated  by  this  emulation  in  the  pupil,  and  who  are  not, 
moreover,  compelled  to  exertion  by  the  knowledge  that  there  is  super- 
abundant choice ;  and  thus  the  interests  of  master  and  learner  aie 
generally  united,  and  produce  results  very  favourable  to  the  progress 
of  arti 

The  little  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of^the  present  no- 
tice is  one  well  calculated  for  the  inculcation  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  science  of  which  it  treats.  The  author  has,  wisely  we  think,  dis- 
carded the  old-fashioned  plan  of  writing  in  dialogue,  preferring,  as  he 
says,  "  that  the  text  shoidd  suggest  the  questions  to  the  teacher,  and 
the  answers  to  the  pupil.''  The  great  merit  of  the  work  consbts  in  the 
clearness  and  perspicuity  with  which  every  thing  is  explained,  the 
method  with  which  the  whole  is  arranged,  and  more  particularly  the 
excellent  rules  which  are  laid  down  for  fingering.  On  the  whole  we  can 
highly  recommend  it  as  an  instruction-book  for  beeinners.  It  is  caka- 
lated  to  impress  sound  principles  on  the  mind,  and  to  prepare  iht,  Qtn" 
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dent  fbr  a  just  appreciation  of  the  excellent  works  already  published  on 
the  more  advanced  branches  of  the  art. 

The  **  Choral  Class-Book*'  of  Mr.  Ingrain  is  an  ably-written  manual 
for  the  study  of  those  who  wish  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  taking 
a  part  in  the  psalmody  and  vocal  music  of  our  Church.  A  good 
book  of  this  land  has  long  been  wanting,  for  although  Hamilton, 
"Warren,  and  others,  have  wntten  works  professedly  of  a  similar  nature, 
they  are  greatly  deficient  in  practical  knowledge — a  desideratum  which 
the  present  wnter  (from  his  practice  as  a  teacher)  has  amply  supplied. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  author  does  not  lay  much  stress  upon  what 
is  called  the  '*  Sol-fa  system,"  as  it  is  in  truth  destitute  of  the  essentials 
of  a  system,  properly  so  called,  and  ought  now  to  be  discarded.  The 
practice  of  the  scales  and  exercises  to  the  vowel  A  (pronounced  Ah)  is 
all  that  is  required.  The  early  association  of  words  with  sounds  is 
much  preferable  to  unmeaning  syllables,  and  we  are  glad  to  see,  from 
his  Exercises  upon  the  Intervals,  that  Mr.  Ingram  is  of  a  similar 
opinion. 

The  ^*  Select  Psalm  Tunes,"  included  in  the  heading  of  our  present 
notice,  are  also  brought  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  same 
editor.  The  selection  is  a  judicious  one,  comprising  only  such  tunes 
as  are  of  a  soUd  or  devotional  character.  The  trite,  the  vulgar,  and  the 
common-place,  ought  ever  to  be  excluded  from  the  sanctuary.  Yet  how 
many  light  and  trifling  airs  do  we  constantly  find  in  the  psalm  books  of 
the  present  day  I 

There  are  a  few  errors  which  we  trust  will  be  corrected  ere  the  next 
impression  is  struck  off.  Among  them  we  point  out  the  following  : — 
The  Evening  Hymn,  by  Tallis,  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  1585 ; 
the  date  ought  to  be  1560,  in  which  year  it  was  first  printed  in  Arch- 
bishop Parker's  Psalter.  John  Dowland,  at  page  2,  is  said  to  have  died 
in  1609;  the  true  date  of  his  death  is  1625.  St.  James's  Tune  is  at- 
tributed to  "Courtoille,  1660;"  it  ought  to  be  "Ralph  Courteville, 
1700."  Bedford  is  not  the  composition  of  "Purcell,  1680,"  but  of 
«  William  Wheale,  Mus.  Bac.  1 730."  Dr.  Croft  could  not  have  been  the 
composer  of  St.  Ann's  Tune,  as  it  was  known  to  Bach  long  before  ;  nor 
ought  Henry  Carey's  Easter  Hymn  to  be  attributed  to  Dr.  Worgan. 
These  mistakes  do  not  militate  against  the  practical  utihty  of  the  book, 
which  we  confidently  recommend  as  among  the  best  and  cheapest  of 
its  kind. 


SELECT   STORIES   tROM    MODERK   HISTORY,   FOR    THE    INSTRUCTIOK    OP 
THE  CHILDREN    OF   A   VILLAGE  SCHOOL.       12mO.  pp.  23.      (Loudon  I 

Hatchards,) 

I'his  little  pamphlet  contains  two  stories,  namely,  one  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  and  one  on  Joan  of  Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  addressed 
to  a  class  of  National-school  children.  The  tales  are  well  told,  and  the 
moral  is  good ;  but  what  beset  the  author,  when  he  (or  she  ?)  fixed  the 
price  of  the  book  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  ? 
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HAND-BOOK    OF     ENGLISH     HISTORY,    CONSISTING    OF   AN    EPITOME    OP 
TUB   ANNALS   OF   THE   NATION,    AND    A   SERIES    OF   QUESTIONS   UPON; 
EACH    PERIOD.       BY    THE    REV.   J.    BRUCE,    A.M.        12mO.    pp.    176. 

(London :  Simpkim,) 

This  volume  consists  of  dry  paragraphs  of  historv,  broken  into  short 
chapters,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a  long  strmg  of  questions.  It 
may  be  useful  to  a  teacher,  as  suggesting  the  chief  facts  in  each  reign ; 
but  we  should  think  that  to  a  chQd,  a  table  of  contents  or  a  "  page  of 
dictionary/'  would  be  just  as  interesting.  The  author  informs  us  that 
'  **  most  of  the  school-histories  are  deeply  tinged  with  party  prejudices, 
and  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  present  the  truth  fairly  to  his  reader." 
By  the  manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  this  task,  we  should  think  that 
he  is  a  sturdy  presbyterian. 


ON    CATECHISING.        BY   THE    HON.    AND    REV.    SAMUEL   BEST. 

12mo.  pp.  104.     (London  :  Barling.) 

The  amiable  and  pious  author  of  this  practical  volume  informs  us  that 
he  first  pubUshed  the  remarks  on  catechising  which  it  contains  in  the 
"British  Magazine."  They  will  repay  perusal.  "We  cannot,  however, 
but  wish  that  the  press  had  been  more  carefully  corrected.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  sense  of  several  passages.  To  the  essay  on  catechising 
is  appended  a  catechism  on  the  collects,  epistles,  and  gospels  of  the 
church,  founded  on  another  work  of  Mr.  Best, — "  The  Companion  to 
Family  Prayer."  The  catechism  is  a  reprint,  and  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately. In  its  separate  form  we  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  teachers, 
especially  in  this  year,  the  tercentenary  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuEs.  18. — Proposed  by  Sigma. 

A  PIECE  of  mahogany,  which  formed  a  portion  of  a  circular  table, 
has  an  arc  of  60  degrees  at  one  end,  and  an  arc  of  30  degrees  at  the 
other,  the  deficient  segments  containing  each  135  degrees ;  it  is  required 
to  cut  it  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
diameter  which  bisects  the  two  arcs. 

Answered  by  the  Proposer. 
Let  A  B  C  D  be  one  of  the  equal  parts  separated  by  the  diameter 
D  C,  where  A  D  =  arc  y,    and   C  B=  arc    — •     ^""^^  the  sines 

A  E,  B  F ;  and  let  H  G  be  the  required  line  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  diameter  D  C,  from  a  point  H  in  the  line  A  B ;  also  from  A  draw 
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A  IK  parallel  to  D  C^  and  cutting  the  perpendicular  H  G  and  6  Fin 
the  points  I  and  K.     Put  a » area  A  B  C  D  «  —-area  segment  135", 

3 » area  ADE  =  area  semisegment  30%  and  x  =  AI  =  EG.  Now 
B  K«sin.  30**- sin.  15%  and  A  K«E  F  =  cos.  30o  +  cos.  15^  By  the 
similar  triangles  A  I  H  and  A  K  B,  we  have 

HI:  AI:  :BK:  AK 
BK.  AX    1111.30°- sin.  15° 

.'.  H  I« =» -4?-  tan.  7*°.^. 

AK        cO8.30°  +  co8.15°  ' 

Hence  by  the  question,  we  have 

i  (2  A  E  +  HI)  x  +  b^^a,  that  is, 

I  (2  sin.  15°  +  tan.  7^°.  a?)  d?  +  A=|a, 

.'.  tan.  7i®.  ^+2  sin.  15°.  iP=a--2*, 

.-.  •13165ip2^.51764^=•75692,  .-.  a?=l'1347  ; 

Which,  added  to  D  E  (  =  versin.  15°  =.  -03407),  gives  D  G,  the  length 
to  be  cut  ofF=  1*1688  to  radius  1. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  Alpha,  and  Mr.  J.  Sheppard. 

QuES.  19. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Baker,  Civil  Engineer, 

In  a  rectangular  pleasure-ground,  A  B  C  D,  the  following  dimensions 
could  only  be  taken  on  account  of  obstructions,  viz.  the  portion  A  H 
of  the  diagonal  A  C  measured  from  A  to  the  perpendicular,  let  fall 
thereon  from  the  corner  B  ;  and  the  prolongation,  H  I,  of  this  perpen- 
dicular to  the  side  D  C  :  to  determine  the  area  of  the  pleasure-ground. 

4n$wered  by  Mr,  W.  T,  Raskins,  Over  Seile, 

Let  AH  be  represented  by  a,  HI  by  b,  and  H  B  by  a; ;  then,  by 
the  similar  triangles  A  H  B,  and  I  H  C,  we  have 

HB  :  AH::HI  :  CH,  that  is, 

X    :    a  ::  b  :  CH, .-.  CH=— 

Now  area  of  rectangle  ABC  D»(A  H  +  C  H)  H  B 

=  lfl  +  — p=sa  x  +  a  b. 

Also  area  of  rectangle  ABCD»AB*BC 


^/a^lt^ 


Va2i2 


Squaring  both  sides,  we  have 

tfi  x^  +  2  a^  bx  +  d^  li^--(a^  +  ar^  (—   +  x»\ 

whence  x^—2  o?  b  d?»=  —  g*  b^ 
and  4?  =  ^  flS  ^ 

Whence  the  area  of  the  rectangle  <»  ax ■¥  ab  '^  a  (^s^ a^  ^-^  It)  % 


1 
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This  question  was  also  answered  by  Sigma,  H.  V.  P.,  Alpha,  G.  Bar- 
nacle, V.  Penzance,  J.  Sheppard,  F.  R.  Crompton,  J.  W.  S.,  and  the 
Proposer. 

QuES.  20. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Walters,  jun.,  London, 

The  circumference  of  a  given  circle  is  c,  required  an  expression  for 
the  area  of  a  circle  circumscribing  a  square,  which  contains  the  same 
area  as  the  given  circle. 

Answered  by  Mr,  J.  Sheppard. 
Circumference  of  the  given  circle  =  c, 
.'.  Diameter  =— 

e         e        iP 

•'•  Area  +  -J  +  -^^  ^ 

.*.  Side  of  the  incribed  square  =      — — 

4ir 

Now  the  diagonal  of  this  square  will  be  the  diameter  of  its  circum- 
scribing circle. 


.*.  Diameter  of  the  required  circle  = 


2v 


*•*  Area        .        •        •        •  ■  _     x  ~  -^    _  • 

2ir      4  8 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  Sigma ;  R.  Bithell ;  J.  C,  Eccle- 
sall,  Sheffield  ;  Alpha,  Burnley,  Lancashire  ;  R.  Bloomfield  ;  H.  V.  P. ; 
J.W.  S. ;  W.  S.  Raskins;  W.  M— n;  F.  R.  Crarapton ;  and  the 
Proposer. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To    BE    ANSWERED   IN    OUR   NuMBER   FOR   ApRIL. 

QuEs.  21. — Proposed  by  J.  H. 

A  potato-dealer  purchased,  in  the  month  of  October,  1000  sacks  of 
potatoes,  at  a  certain  rate  per  sack.  On  examining  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  he  found  one-fifth  of  them  decayed;  he  then  sold  150 
sacks  of  the  sound  ones  at  a  profit  of  half-a-crown  per  sack  on  the 
original  cost.  Qn  a  further  inspection  of  his  stock  in  December,  he 
was  obliged  again  to  reject  one-fifth  of  them,  and  he  then  deemed  it 
prudent  to  sell  the  remainder  immediately,  which  he  did  at  a  profit  of 
35.  6d.  per  sack.  By  the  whole  transaction  he  gained  271.5s.:  what 
was  the  original  cost  of  the  potatoes  ? 
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QuES.  22. — Proposed  by  Mr.'T,  D.  Smith. 

There  is  a  tower  of  such  height,  that  if  two  bodies  of  an  equal 
weight  were  let  fall  from  the  top  at  the  same  instant,  one  descending 
perpendicularly,  the  other  on  an  incline  plane  (making  an  angle  with 
the  tower  of  60°),  the  first  would  reach  the  ground  three  seconds  before 
the  latter.    Whiat  is  the  height  of  the  tower  ? 

QuES.  23. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Tom  Holliday. 

In  a  triangle,  whose  sides  are  6,  10,  and  14  respectively,  is  in- 
scribed a  circle;  and  in  this  circle  an  equilateral  triangle.  Required, 
its  side : 

QuES.  24. — Proposed  by  Sigma. 

A  wall,  a  feet  high,  has  to  be  built  in  n  days,  to  each  of  which  is 
assigned  an  equal  share  of  the  work  performed  in  lifting  the  material 
from  the  ground.  Required,  a  formula  for  calculating  the  height  to  be 
attained  on  any  given  day. 


Sntelltgfncf. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PLAN  RESPECTING  THE  RESPONSIONS 
AND  THE  PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
OXFORD,  WHICH  IS  TO  BE  SUBMITTED  TO  CONVOCATION. 

Every  Candidate  for  the  first  Degree  to  be  required  to  pass  an  Examina- 
tion at  three  distinct  periods. 

I.  The  '*  Responsions ;''  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year,  in  Lent  and  in  Act 
Terms.  The  first  Responsions  under  the  new  system  to  take  place  in 
Lent  Term,  1851. 

Candidates   to  be    examined  from  their  third  to  their  seventh  term 
inclusively. 


Subjects : 


Melioris  aevi  et  notad. 


;:( 


'A  main  object  to  be  Grammatical  analysis. 
One  Latin  Author,  1  Translations,  oral  or  written,  from  the 
One  Greek  Author, -{      Books  brought  up,  to  be  required.  (The 

quantity  of  Text  may  be  somewhat  less 

than  at  present.) 

TThe  Candidates  to  have  the  same  passage 
proposed  to  them  for  Translation  into 
Latin,  and  a  Paper  of  Grammatical 
Questions.  Such  Questions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  put  vivd  voce,  as  at  present. 
A  Paper  of  Questions  on  Arithmetic 
and  on  Geometry  or  Algebra  will  also  be 
set.  Not  more  than  sixteen  candidates 
to  be  examined  vivd  voce  in  one  day. 

II.  The  First  Public  Examination ;  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year,  in  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  Terms.  TMs  part  of  the  Statute  to  come  into  opera- 
tion in  Easter  Term,  1852. 


Translation  into 

Latin. 
Arithmetic. 
Geometry,  or 
Algebra. 
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Candidates  to  be  examined  from  their  eighth  to  their  twelfth  term 
inclusively. 

(i.)  In  Classical  Literature,  Divinity,  &c. 

Subjects  : — Ist,  Necessary. 

The  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (in  Greek). 

One  Latin  Author,^  But  not  the  same,  or  portions  of  the  same. 
One  Greek  Author,  >  which  were  offered  at  Responsions.  One 
Melioris  sevi  et  notae.  J      to  be  either  a  Historian  or  an  Orator. 

Translation  into  Latin.  1  The  same  for  all 

A  Paper  of  Critical  and  Grammatical  Questions . )    the  candidates. 

Either  Logic,  or  Algebra  with  Geometry  to  the  extent  of  three 
Books  of  Euclid  at  least. 

2ndly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions,  to  be  awarded  in  Four 
Orders.  Candidates  who  acquit  themselves  with  great 
credit  in  the  Necessary  subjects,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Fourth  Order. 

The  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (in  Greek). 

Latin  and  Greek  Authors  "  melioris  aevi  et  notse.'' 

Philology  and  Criticism. 

Latin  and  Greek  Composition,  and  Translation  into  those  lan- 
guages.   Versification  to  be  optional. 

Passages  from  the  Classical  Authors  to  be  set  with  a  view  to 
accuracy  and  elegance  of  translation. 

Logic. 

(ii.)  In  Pure  Mathematics  exclusively. 

With  Honorary  Distinctions ;  in  Four  Orders, 

III.  The  Second  Public  Examination. 

This  Examination  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year;  early  in  Easter  and 
Michaelmas  Terms.  This  examination  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
new  system  for  the  first  time  in  Easter  Term,  1853. 

Candidates  not  to  be  examined  before  their  thirteenth  term. 

The  Examination  to  be  conducted  in  four  Schools ;  an  Examination 
in  each  School  taking  place  in  the  same  Term  (Easter^ and  Act 
Terms  being  counted  as  one  Term). 

(i.)  School  of  the  '  Literae  Humaniores.' 

Subjects  : — 1st,  Necessary. 

Divinity :  viz.  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
in  Greek ;  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ; 
Sacred  History ;  the  Subjects  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Some  one 
ancient  work  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and  one  ancient  Historical 
work,  one  being  in  Greek  and  the  other  in  Latin.  A  Thesis 
may  be  set  for  a  short  Latin  or  English  Essay. 

2ndly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions. 

Divinity  as  above ;  (the  Candidates  however  may,  if  they  please, 
be  examined  in  some  portion  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
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in  one  or  more  of  the  Epistles ;)  Logic ;  Ancient  History, 
Greek  and  Roman,  including  Chronology,  Geography,  and 
Antiquities ;  Greek  and  Roman  Orators ;  Rhetoric ;  Poetics ; 
Ethics  and  Politics ;  the  ancient  writers  to  he  always  pro- 
duced, but  with  permission  to  illustrate  them,  as  at  present, 
from  modern  writers;  Essays  in  English,  Latin,  or  Greek, 
Translation  from  Classical  authors.  Papers  of  Questions  on 
the  subjects  of  the  examination,  to  be  set.  Divinity  and  Logic 
to  be  required  of  all,  and  to  have  due  weight  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Honours. 

*     Clio  School  of  Mathematics,  and  Physics  studied  mathematically. 

Subjects  : — 1st,  Necessary. 

Plane  Geometry,  to  the  extent  of  Six  Books  of  Euclid ;  or  the 
first  part  of  Algebra.  Certain  parts  of  plane  Geometry,  to  be 
treated  Algebraically  or  Geometrically,  at  the  option  of  the 
Candidates. 

2ndly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions. 

Mixed  as  well  as  pure  Mathematics. 

(iii.)  School  of  Natural  Science. 

Subjects  : — 1st,  Necessary. 

The  Elements  of  two  at  least  of  the  three  following  Subjects : 
Mechanical  Philosophy,  Chemical  Philosophy,  Physiology; 
an  acquaintance  with  some  one  branch  of  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy being  always  required. 

2ndly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions. 

Besides  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  three  Subjects  men- 
tioned above,  an  exact  acquaintance  with  some  one  or  more 
of  the  subordinate  branches  of  Natural  Science. 

(iv.)  School  of  Modern  History  and  the  cognate  Sciences. 

Subjects  : — 1st,  Necessary. 

At  least  a  knowledge  of  the  History  of  England,  or  France,  or 
Germany,  during  the  l6th  or  I7th  Centuries. 

Some  portion  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  as  recently  edited. 

2ndly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions. 

Modem  History  to  the  year  1789;  General  Jurisprudence 
(including  Civil  Law) ;  Laws  of  England ;  Moral  Philosophy 
as  set  forth  by  original  writers  in  the  English  language ; 
Philosophy  of  Language. 

The  Examiners  in  all  these  schools  to  examine  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  shall  think  best  adapted  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  Candidates. 

Brery  Candidate  for  the  first  Degree  to  be  required  to  have  passed  in 
twerat  least  of  these  four  Schools,  (the  School  of  the  "Literse  Humani- 
ores''  being  always  one,  and  to  be  passed  first,)  but  not  necessarily  in 
the  same  Term. 

Honours  to  be  awarded  in  each  of  the  four  Schools ;  the  names  of  those 
who  obtain  distinction  being  printed  in  Four  Classes,  and  in  alpha- 
tietical  order  in  each  class;  but  not  to  be  awarded  in  any  of  the 
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Schools  to  any  Candidate  whose  name  had  not  appeared  in  some  Class 
(in  either  School)  at  the  First  Puhlic  Examination  ;  nor  in  the  School 
of  the  "  liiterse  Humaniores/'  or  of  Mathematics^  to  any  Candidate, 
whose  name  had  not  appeared  in  some  Class  in  the  corresponding 
School  in  the  First  Puhlic  Examination. 

No  Candidate  to  attain  Honours  in  any  School  «fter  bn  eighteenth 
Term. 

The  names  of  all  who  merely  pass,  hoth  at  the  First  and  at  the  Second 
Public  Examinations,  to  be  printed,  and  in  alphabetical  order. 

Each  name  on  the  List  of  those  who  have  passed  the  Second  Public  Ex- 
amination, whether  with  or  without  Honours,  to  bear  a  mark  denoting 
the  distinction  (if  any)  which  the  Individual  shall  have  obtained  at  the 
First  Public  Examination. 

Candidates  on  setting  down  their  names  for  the  Second  Examination  to 
be  required  to  produce  Certificates  of  having  attended  Public  Pro- 
fessors during  two  Courses  of  Lectures  at  least,  and  on  different 
subjects. 

Those  who  fail  to  present  themselves  within  the  periods  prescribed,  either 
at  the  Responsions  or  at  the  First  Public  Examination,  without 
accounting  satisfactorily  for  such  failure  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
the  Proctors,  not  to  have  their  Terms  reckoned  from  those  periods 
respectively,  till  they  offer  themselves. 

Candidates  not  to  be  required  to  sit  in  the  Schools  previously  to  their 
Examination  in  any  of  the  Schools. 

No  person  matriculated  in  the  course  of  the  Present  Term,  or  at  any 
earlier  period,  to  be  affected  by  the  Statutes  now  proposed. 

Provisions  inserted  in  the  Statutes  to  meet  the  difficulties  incident  to  a 
change  of  system  so  as  to  relieve  individuals  from  every  kind  of 
hardship. 

IV.  With  respect  to  the  Examiners. 

(i.)  The  Masters  of  the  Schools  to  examine  at  the  '*  Respon- 
sions,'' as  at  present,  but  to  be  nominated  by  the  Yice- 
Chancellor  and  Proctors,  or  by  two  of  them,  of  whom  the 
Vice- Chancellor  is  to  be  one,  and  approved  by  Convocation. 
The  Stipend  of  each  Master  of  the  Schools  to  be  50/.  per 
annum. 

(ii.)  For  the  First  Public  Examination,  Four  Classical  Examiners 
(bearing  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Moderators)  to  be 
appointed,  and  Three  for  Mathematics.  Three  Moderators 
in  two  separate  Schools  to  examine  those  who  are  not  Can- 
didates for  Honours,  the  Classical  Moderators  being  assisted 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Mathematical  Moderators.  All  the 
Classical  Moderators,  and  all  the  Mathematical  Moderators 
to  be  present  at  the  Examination  of  those  who  are  Candidates 
for  Honours  in  each  School  respectively.  The  Moderators 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Boards  which  are  to  nominate  the 
Examiners  for  the  Schools  of  the  "  Literae  Humaniores''  and 
Mathematics  respectively,  in  the  Second  Public  Examination, 
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and  to  be  approved  by  Convocation.  The  Stipend  of  a 
Classical  Moaerator  to  be  80/.  per.annum  ;  of  the  Mathema- 
tical Moderators^  50/.  per  annum. 

(iii.)  For  the  Second  Public  Examination^  Four  Examiners  to  be 
appointed  for  the  School  of  the  '*  Literae  Humaniores/'  and 
Three  for  each  of  the  other  Three  Schools.  The  Examina- 
tion in  the  "  Literse  Humaniores"  to  be  conducted,  in  the  case 
of  persons  not  Candidates  for  Honours,  in  two  Schools,  with 
two  examiners  in  each.  The  same  person  may  be  nominated 
to  be  an  Examiner  in  more  than  one  School  in  the  same 
Term.  The  Stipend  of  the  Examiners  in  the  School  of  the 
"  Literse  Humaniores"  to  be  80/.  per  annum ;  of  each  of  the 
other  Examiners,  40/.  The  Examiners  in  the  several  Schools 
to  be  nominated  by  Four  Boards,  and  approved  by  Convoca- 
tion, and  in  each  case  the  presence  of  Three  Members,  of 
whom  the  Vice-chancellor  is  to  be  one,  to  be  necessary  for 
a  nomination,  viz. : — 

For  the  School  of  the  "  Literse  Humaniores,"  to  be  nomi- 
nated by 

The  Vice-Chancellor  Prof,  of  Ancient  History 

Senior  Proctor  Logic 

Junior  Proctor  Poetry 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek        Public  Orator. 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 

For  the  School  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  by 

The  Vice-Chancellor                Sedleian  Reader 
Senior  Proctor                          Professor  of  Geometry 
Junior  Proctor  Astronomy 

For  the  School  of  Natural  Science,  by 

The  Vice-Chancellor  Reader  in  Exper.  Philosophy 

Mineralogy 


Senior  Proctor 
Junior  Proctor 
Regius  Prof,  of  Medicine 
Professor  of  Chemistry 


Geology 
Botany. 


For  the    School  of   Modern  History  and  the  cognate 
Sciences  by 

The  Vice-Chancellor  Prof,  of  Moral  Philosophy 

Senior  Proctor  Regius  Prof,  of  Civil  Law 

Junior  Proctor  Vinerian  Prof,  of  Com.  Law 

Reg.  Prof,  of  Mod.  History  Prof,  of  Political  Economy. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  EN- 
DOWED BY  THE  LATE  SIR  RO- 
BERT PEEL,  BART.,  LICHFIELD- 
8TREET,  TAMWORTH. 

The  school  will  be  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education. 

Object. — ^The  school  has  been  re- 
modelled for  the  purpose  of  offering 


a  superior  education,  at  a  very  mo- 
derate cost,  to  the  sons  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  in  combination  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  original  endowment. 

There  will  be  two  classes  of  scholars 
— one  consisting  of  boys  paying  a 
small  sum  for  their  education, — the 
other  of  boys  on  the  foundation,  re* 
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ceiving  gratuitous  instruction.  The 
terms  of  admission  for  the  former 
are  subsequently  mentioned. 

Plan, — The  plan  will  be  that  which 
has  been  already  adopted  and  re- 
commended by  the  Committee  of 
Council^  of  which  an  outline  is  sub- 
joined. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the 
boys  (as  in  every  Church  of  England 
School  under  their  lordships'  in- 
spection) will  be  conducted  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  who,  together  with  four  gen- 
tlemen resident  in  the  parish,  have 
been  requested  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
act  as  a  committee  of  management. 

It  being  intended  that  the  master 
shall  train  up  pupil  teachers,  selected 
from  the  most  proficient  and  apt 
scholars,  (whether  on  the  foundation 
or  not,)  the  course  of  instruction 
will  embrace  the  following  subjects 
(quoted  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  —  English 
Grammar  and  Composition;  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  and 
Historical ;  the  Use  of  the  Globes ; 
English  History;  Common,  Decimal, 
and  Mental  Arithmetic ;  Book-keep- 
ing ;  the  Elements  of  Mechanics ; 
Mensuration;  the  Elements  of  Land 
Surveying  and  Levelling ;  the  Ru- 
dinients  of  Algebra;  Vocal  Music, 
and  Model  Drawing;  the  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  school  will  be  visited  annually 
by  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors, 
for  the  purpose  of  examination. 

General  Regulations.  —  1. 
Applications  for  the  admission  of  pay- 
ing-scholars are  to  be  made  to  the 
treasurer,  on  any  Monday  morning, 
at  ten  o'clock. 

2.  The  terms  of  admission  are  ten 
shillings  per  quarter  for  every  boy 
not  on  the  foundation,  payable  in 
advance,  and  to  the  treasurer  only. 
Boys  may  be  admitted  at  the  half- 
quarter,  on  payment  of  five  shillings 
in  advance. 

3.  Subsequent  payments  must  be 
made  in  advance,  on  each  quarter- 
day,  viz. — 25th  March,  24th  June, 
29th  September,  and  25th  December 
in  each  year ;  but  in  the  latter  case 
payment  may  be  delayed  until  the 


re-opening  of  the  school  after  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

4.  The  preliminary  payment  being 
made,  the  treasurer  will  furnish  each 
scholar  with  a  written  authority  to 
the  master  to  receive  him  into  the 
school. 

5.  Every  boy  thus  admitted  must 
be  supplied  with  the  books  and  other 
materials  used  in  the  class  in  which 
he  may  be  placed,  at  the  expense  of 
his  parent  or  guardian,  and  unless  so 
supplied,  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  school. 

Every  thing  required  for  school 
purposes  may  be  procured  of  the 
master,  through  the  aid  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  of  the  National  Society, 
at  a  rate  very  considerably  under  the 
published  price. 

6.  One  month's  notice  of  removal 
is  expected. 

7.  There  will  be  a  vacation  of  one 
month  at  harvest,  and  one  fortnight 
at  Christmas. 

8.  Every  communication  is  to  be 
addressed  to  the  treasurer,  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  Ozanne,  Aldergate,  Tamworth. 

Notice  to  Parents.  —  The 
school  will  commence  on  Thursday, 
March  Ist,  at  nine  o'clock,  a.m., 
when  all  boys  who  bring  admission 
tickets  from  the  treasurer  will  be 
received. 

The  treasurer  will  issue  tickets  of 
gratuitous  admission  for  boys  not 
on  the  foundation,  up  to  the  25th  of 
March,  in  order  that  parents  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
system. 

Tamworth,  Feb,  24/A,  1849. 

Emigrants'  Spiritual  Aid 
Fund. — [The  following  document  is 
important^  in  many  ways,  to  Church 
schoolmasters ;  especially  to  any  who 
may  wish  to  emigrate. — Editor.] 
1.  The  rapid  increase  of  emigra- 
tion from  this  country  to  the 
colonies,  demands  that  some  imme- 
diate steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
emigrants,  both  during  their  voyage 
and  for  a  limited  period  after  their 
arrival.  2.  By  an  official  Report,  it 
appears  that  73  ships  sailed,  dar- 
ing the  past  year,  for  the  porta  of 
Australia,  carrying,  on  the  avMrage, 
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250  emif^rants  each,   but  with  no 
other  proyision  for  their  instruction 
than  was  supplied  through  the  ap- 
pointment^ by  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioners^    of    the    oest-qualified 
among  the  emigrants  themselves  as 
schoolmasters,  with  a  promise  of  a 
gratuity  to  them  on  their  arrival  in 
the  colony,    provided  they  should 
have  discharged  their  duties  satis- 
factorily.   3.  The  number  of  emi- 
grants during  the  present  year  will, 
it  is  estimated,  be  not  less  than  it  was 
during  the  year  past;  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  extreme  urgency  to 
make  some  more  systematic  effort  for 
their  spiritual  benefit.    4.  Assuming 
that  the  total  number  of  emigrants  to 
Australia  for  the  year  1849»  will  be 
20,000,  ten  additional  clergymen  will 
be  required  for  the  pastoral  charge 
of  them  abroad.    These  clergymen, 
would,  it  is  hoped,  be  ultimately  pro- 
vided for  in  the  colonies ;  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  guaranty  to 
them  a  stipend  for  a  limited  time. 
5.   It   is  desirable    that    about    an 
equal  number  of  professional  school- 
masters or  catechists,  to  be  perma- 
nently   employed    in   the  colonies, 
should  be  sent  out  on  board  emi- 
grant ships.    6.  By  such  an  arrange- 
ment, twenty  emigrant  ships  would 
be  provided  with  religious  instructors 
during  the  voyage,  and  the  country 
to  which  they  went  would  obtain  the 
services  of  as  many  clergymen  and 
schoolmasters.    7.   For  the  rest  of 
the  emigrant  ships,    no  better  ar- 
rangement for  the  present  can  be 
suggested  than  that  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  assist 
them  in  the  selection  of  schoolmas- 
ters, by  obtaining  through  the  paro- 
chial clergy  and  others  such  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  individuals  about 
to  emigrate,  as  may  lead  to  the  se- 
lection  of  the  emigrants,   who,   by 
their  education  and  moral  character, 
seem  best  qualified  to  undertake  the 
care  and  instruction  of  their  fellow- 
passengers  during  the  voyage.  8.  The 
Emigration  Commissioners    would, 
probably,  lend  a  very  material  as- 
sistance to  this  plan,  by  giving  a  free 
cabin  passage   to  the    clergy,  and 


some  pecuniary*  assistance  to  such 
persons  as  might  be  approved  of  as 
professional  schoolmasters.  9*  It  is 
calculated  that  a  sum  of  5000/.,  to 
be  speciallv  raised  for  this  purpose, 
would,  witn  the  assistance  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioners, enable  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  accom- 
plish the  foregoing  designs,  by  pro- 
viding an  outfit  and  passage,  together 
with  salaries  for  two  years,  to  ten 
clergymen ;  as  well  as  by  securing  a 
remuneration  for  the  professional 
schoolmasters  contemplated  in  the 
above  proposal.  10.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  importance  of  imparting  a 
religious  character  to  the  constantly 
increasing  emigration  from  this  coun- 
try, and  of  promoting,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
countries  which  will  be  peopled  from 
our  own,  it  is  hoped  that  the  scheme 
above  proposed  will  meet  with  the 
prompt  and  effectual  support  of  all 
classes  in  the  country.  11.  A  spe- 
cial account,  under  the  head  of  the 
"  Emigrants'  Spiritual  Aid 
Fund,"  will  be  at  once  opened  at 
the  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  79,  Pall 
Mall ;  at  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  ^7,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields ;  and  at  the  banking- 
houses  of  Messrs.GoslingandSharpe, 
19,  Fleet-street ;  and  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond,  Charing-cross. 

Society  for  the  promotion 
OP  Colonization.  —  Extract 
from  the  Circular  relative 
TO  Schoolmasters. — The  Aus- 
tralian Emigration  is  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  Her  Majesty's  Colonial 
Land  and  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, (No.  9f  Park-street,  West- 
minster,) who  select  their  Emigrants 
chiefly  from  the  class  of  Agticultural 
Labourers ;  and  it  is  ascertained  by 
actual  investigation,  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  them,  especially  from  the  Mid- 
land Counties,  from  their  having  been 
compelled  in  very  early  life  to  do  some- 
thing towards  assisting  their  parents 
to  maintain  them,  are  in  the  greatest 
ignorance  through  the  neglect  of  early 
education,  and  are  verv  badly  supplied 
with  Religious  and  Educational  books 
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for  their  children.  In  many  instances 
it  has  been  found  that  neither  the  fa- 
ther nor  mother  could  read.  It  may 
be  very  properly  asked,  therefore, 
\yhat  must  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quences to  a  family  of  this  kind,  set- 
tling in  the  wilds  of  Australia,  far 
away  from  the  blessings  connected 
with  our  Parochial  Institutions  ?  The 
result  of  this  ignorance  on  the  chil- 
dren is  incalculable.  In  a  mess  of 
8  Cornish  girls,  whose  average  age 
was  about  20,  on  board  the  ship  Abou^ 
hir,  it  was  ascertained  that  6  of  them 
could  not  read  at  all,  and  the  other  2 
but  very  little,  and  not  one  of  them 
had  either  a  Bible  or  Prayer  Book,  or 
any  sort  of  religious  work.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  to  meet  this 
grievous  evil  fraught  with  so  much 
mischief  to  our  hopeful  colonies,  but 
individual  effort  cannot  grasp  such 
a  mighty  work  as  it  is  now  daily  be- 
coming ;  it  is  that  of  a  nation,  if  she 
has  any  regard  for  her  children,  and 
not  of  an  individual.  A  great  want 
is  felt  in  the  colonies  for  schoolmas- 
ters, to  instruct  the  rising  generation. 
Engaged,  as  the  active  settlers  must 
be,  in  constructing  new  and  comfort- 
able homes  for  their  families,  it  can- 
not be  imagined  that  where  the  father 
turns  labourer,  and  the  mother  a  do- 
mestic servant,  much  time  can  be 
given  to  the  education  of  the  children. 
A  proper  person  is  also  indispensable 
for  conducting  the  education  of  the 
emigrants  during  the  voyage.     At 


present,  the  Commissioners  select  one 
of  the  emigrants  to  act  as  schoolmas- 
ter to  the  children,  who  receives  5/» 
for  his  services.  But  as  the  emigrants 
are  chiefly  selected  from  the  poorest 
classes,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  a  man  can  be  always  of  a  proper 
education  to  conduct  so  important  a 
work.  A  fund  has  therefore  been 
opened  by  the  Colonization  Society 
for  selecting  a  superior  class  of  per- 
sons, who  superintend  the  work  of 
education  whilst  the  emigrants  are  on 
board.  These  persons  will  apply 
their  attention  mainly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  adults,  and  training  the 
parents  in  a  proper  and  systematic 
mode  of  educating  their  children, 
should  they  settle  in  the  colony  far 
remote  from  any  school.  Great  care 
will  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  these 
persons,  who  will  be  subject  to.  a  strict 
examination  by  several  clergymen, 
who  have  kinaly  undertaken  the  of- 
fice, and  sent  to  be  trained  for  the 
peculiar  charge  of  schoolmaster  for 
an  emigrant  ship.  Testimonials  also 
as  to  religious  and  moral  character 
will  be  required.  The  Sub-Commit- 
tee hope  to  have  it  in  their  power  to 
obtain  a  private  cabin  and  free  pas- 
sage for  the  schoolmaster,  and  to  be- 
stow a  gratuity  of  from  201.  to  40/.5 
varying  according  to  circumstances, 
and  to  the  support  they  may  receive. 
He  will  take  rank  under  the  sur- 
geon-superintendent. 


Co  Corrt^ponlrent^. 


Mr.  Booth  is  thanked  for  his  communication,  and  is  informed  that  a  Charch 
Society  for  the  purpose  which  he  states  is  now  just  in  course  of  formation. 

H.  W.  W. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Holy  Bible  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a 
mere  "  tezt-book  **  in  elementary  schools.  The  Bible  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  children  during  the  scriptural  lesson. 

A  Country  Schoolmaster. — There  is  no  exact  rule  on  the  subject,  and  no 
standard  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  recommend  you  to  consult  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  when  you  meet  with  such  difficulties. 

In  answer  to  numerous  correspondents,  we  wish  to  state  that  an  admirable  plan 
for  a  Provident  and  Mutual  Insurance  Society  among  schoolmasters,  on  the  system 
of  the  "Clergy  Mutual  Society,*'  is  in  course  of  organization,  and  will  be 
announced  in  a  few  days.     Let  church  schoolmasters  wait. 

We  will  keep  in  view  the  request  of  a  Norwich  subscriber^  and  shall  probably 
furnish  specimens  in  next  number* 
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BY      AN     EYE-WITNESS. 
(^Continued  from  page  89.) 

Lest  it  should  appear  to  your  readers  that  my  narrative  is  too 
much  interrupted  by  technical  details,  I  propose  to  continue 
the  programme  of  studies  pursued  at  the  Ecolb  Polytechnique 
at  the  close  of  the  present  communication. 

The  students  are  divided  into  two  general  classes.  The  second 
class  consists  of  those  who  are  in  their  first  year  of  residence. 
The  first  class  includes  those  who  are  in  their  second  year  of 
residence. 

When  they  have  completed  their  course,  the  best-informed 
students  become  for  the  most  part  civil  engineers  of  the  highest 
rank  ;  the  second  best,  military  and  naval  engineers ;  the  rest 
are  usually  constituted  artillery  officers. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  course,  they  receive  forty-five 
lessons  in  mathematical  analysis  and  geometry ;  twenty-eight 
in  statics  and  dynamics  ;  sixty-two  in  descriptive  geometry ; 
twelve  in  analysis  applied  to  geometry,  thirty-one  in  physics; 
thirty-eight  in  chemistry  ;  twenty-nine  in  French  composition  ; 
twenty-nine  in  the  English  language  ;  twenty-seven  in  topogra- 
phical design ;  forty-eight  in  figure  and  landscape  drawing  ;  and 
sixteen  in  water  colouring. 

During  the  second  year,  they  receive  forty-two  in  analysis, 
geometry,  and  probabilities ;  twenty-eight  in  mechanics ;  twenty- 
nine  in  machines  ;  twenty-five  in  geodesy  ;  thirty-one  in  phy- 
sics ;  thirty-eight  in  chemistry ;  thirty-four  in  architecture  ; 
twenty-nine  in  the  German  language ;  twenty-four  in  topogra- 
phical drawing ;  forty-five  in  figure  and  landscape  drawing ; 
and  twelve  in  water  colouring. 

They  are  roused  from  their  beds  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  at  six  they  assemble  in  the  class-  rooms.  From  six  till 
eight  they  study,  in  these  class-rooms,  certain  subjects  pre- 
scribed in  the  programme.  At  eight  o'clock  breakfast  is  served. 
From  nine  till  two  they  are  engaged  with  the  professors,  in  the 
subjects  already  adverted  to.  At  two  o'clock  they  dine.  From 
three  o'clock  till  five,  there  are  various  occupations  for  them, 
only  generally  described  on  the  time-table,  such  as,  exercises, 
looking  over  exercises,  recreation,  library,  &c.  Supper  is  ready 
at  nine.  The  roll  is  called  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  on 
Wednesday,  and  at  half-past  nine  on  other  days,  except  Sun- 
days, when  they  are  allowed  to  be  out  till  ten  o'clock. 

One  entry  on  the  time-table  grieved  me,  1  confess,  very 
much.  It  is  that  which  describes  the  occupations  of  the  Lord"'s 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  IV.  K  i 
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Day.  For  '*Dimanche,"  we  read  the  following: — "  Soins  de 
proprete^  inspections^ — Sortie  librejusqu'a  iO  heures^  And  so 
the  great  thought  for  the  sabbath,  suggested  to  these  young 
mathematicians,  by  the  authorities  of  the  college,  is  ''  Soins 
DE  Propret6  ! '' 

Jan.  3,  1849. — Another  institution,  not  altogether  dissimilar 
to  the  EcoLE  PoLYTECHNiQUE,  and  entitled  "The  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,'^  designed  to  form  civil  en- 
gineers, and  the  masters  of  factories  and  other  manufacturing 
establishments,  has  this  day  excited  a  deeper  interest  in  our 
minds,  even  than  the  Ecole  Polyteohnique.  There  is  some* 
thing  in  this  institution  so  business-like  and  practical,  that  it 
commends  itself  immediately  to  an  Englishman.  It  is  just  the 
sort  of  college  one  would  like  to  see  in  full  work,  and  under 
proper  management,  some  few  miles  from  Manchester,  or  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  or  Leeds. 

It  is  established  in  the  splendid  old  Hotel  de  Juign^, 
formerly  a  residence  of  the  English  ambassadors, — in  the 
quarter  of  the  city  called  Du  Marais,  a  district  celebrated  for 
its  palatial  residences.  None  of  the  pupils  reside  in  the  school. 
The  magnificent  staircase  and  hall,  in  the  luxurious  style  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  are  filled  with  the  models  of  machines, 
with  large  drawings  of  architectural  and  mechanical,  and  other 
sections ;  and  thus  the  mind  of  the  visitor  is  prepared  on  his 
entrance  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  course  of  instruction. 
Many  a  picturesque  group  may  be  seen  there ;  a  rich  moulding 
of  fruits  and  flowers  relieved  by  an  over-shot  waterwheel ; 
or  the  fantastic  intermingling  of  half  arabesque  ornament, 
with  the  section  of  some  new  and  curious  device  to  regulate  the 
working  of  a  steam-engine. 

The  staff  of  officers  comprises  a  chief  director  of  the  school, 
a  director  of  studies,  a  professor. of  general  chemistry;  another 
of  descriptive  geometry ;  another  of  industrial  physics ;  another 
of  the  metallurgy  of  iron,  and  mechanical  technology  ;  another 
of  the  construction  and  setting-up  of  machines ;  another  of 
railroads;  another  of  constructions,  public  works,  and  archi- 
tecture; another  of  industrial  and  agricultural  chemistry; 
another  of  industrial  mechanics;  another  of  chemical  analysis; 
another  of  steam-engines  ;  and  four  more,  who  divide  among 
them  the  following  subjects  : — Mines,  general  physics,  geome- 
trical analysis  and  general  mechanics,  physiology  and  natural 
history  applied  to  the  arts  and  industrial  purposes,  and  (subor- 
dinately,  I  presume,  to  the  other  professor,)  general  chemistry. 
The  gentlemen  who  occupy  these  honourable  and  responsible 
posts  are  all  well  known  in  their  several  departments.  Many 
of  them  were  busily  at  work  with  their  pupils  on  the  day  I  had 
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the  advanta&^e  of  visiting  the  school,  and  it  was  quite  refreshing 
to  observe  with  what  zeal  and  energy,  and,  to  judge  by  the  eager 
and  delighted  countenances  of  their  pupils,  with  what  success, 
they  discharged  their  several  duties. 

We  are  told  that  this  school  was  instituted  (omeet  the  wants 
of  a  great  interest,  the  development  of  which  belongs  especially 
to  our  epoch.  A  new  era  has  commenced  for  mechanical 
industry.  Science  has  carried  her  lamp  into  the  workshop  of 
the  artisan.  Practice  and  theory  have  been  invited  to  embrace 
each  other,  to  cast  light  each  on  the  other's  work,  and  to 
rectify  each  the  other's  blunders.  We  hear  everywhere  of 
chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  and  of  industrial  mechanics  ;  aiid, 
without  a  due  knowledge  of  these  and  cognate  subjects,  no  one 
is  fit  to  take  the  management  of  any  important  engineering 
enterprise.  The  manufacturer  formerly  entrusted  the  direction 
of  his  works  to  some  foreman,  whose  intelligence  and  practical 
skill  raised  him  above  the  class  of  workmen  to  which  he  had 
originally  belonged.  But  now  that  manufacturer,  if  he  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  inventions  of  the  age,  and  to  apply  them 
with  success,  must  have  at  hand  a  person  of  higher  qualifica- 
tions ;  one  who  has  not  only  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
foreman,  but,  in  addition,  the  scientific  acquirements  of  the 
industrial  engineer. 

It  may  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  system  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  school,  to  meet  this  urgent  want,  is  too  per- 
functory; that  the  classes  are  too  numerous  ;  that  the  student 
who  leaves  the  college  must  be  in  the  condition  of  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  described  in  a  former  part  of  the  present  commu- 
nication. We  were  assured  that  such  a  suspicion  would  be 
unjust  to  the  directors  of  the  institution.  For,  though  the 
courses  of  lectures  are  various,  they  are  all  co-ordinate  ;  they 
either  deal  with  the  general  principles  proper  to  industrial 
science,  or  with  the  application  of  those  principles  common  to 
most  branches  of  productive  art.  The  chemist,  for  example, 
who  has  done  justice  to  the  designs  of  the  managers,  leaves 
the  school,  not  merely  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the 
science  and  the  practical  business  of  the  laboratory,  but  with 
its  application  to  mechanics.  He  knows  the  rules  which  have 
been  laid  down  to  economise  fuel  of  various  kinds ; — he  is 
competent  to  design  and  to  manage  the  erection  of  buildings 
intended  for  the  works  which  he  is  equally  competent  to  super- 
intend. The  pupil  destined  to  be  an  architect  is  not  confined 
to  the  knowledge  peculiar  to  architecture.  He  does  network  all 
day  at  calculations  about  the  outward  thrust  of  arches,  or  the 
relative  strength  of  different  edifices  of  different  shapes.  He 
also  studies  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  prescribed  course ;   and   thus  it  is  hoped  that  he  will 
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appreciate  more  surely  the  quality  of  the  materials  which  he 
employs,  and  that  he  will  be  conversant  with  the  best  means 
of  lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  and  draining  the  edifice,  what^ 
ever  it  may  be,  which  he  will  be  hereafter  called  to  construct. 
In  like  manner,  the  youth  who  is  to  be  an  iron-founder,  can  pass 
an  examination  in  cnemistry  and  mechanics.  We  were  assured 
that  the  system,  in  its  working,  gave  the  students  not  merely  a 
preparation  for  the  peculiar  profession  which  they  had  marked 
out  for  themselves,  but  a  certain  avrapKeia^  a  certain  habilUi^ 
which  rendered  them  equal  to  most  emergencies  which  might 
arise  in  their  several  departments. 

It  appears  that  the  experience  which  had  been  gained  by  the 
long  establishment  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  of  other 
institutions  answering  to  some  department  of  the  public  service, 
was  not  lost  sight  of,  by  those  who  projected  the  school  under 
notice.  They  were  forced  on,  so  to  speak,  by  the  necessity 
which  that  experience  disclosed. 

Alike  in  its  design  and  its  proceedings,  the  school  is  essen- 
tially distinguished  from  the  other  institutions  of  similar  name 
which  have  been  founded  in  Paris.  The  "  Cours  "  of  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences  and  of  the  College  of  FRANCE,.whether 
intended  to  disseminate  general  notions  on  scientific  subjects,  or 
to  promote  the  philosophical  study  of  science,  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  embrace  the  details  which  are  necessary  to  the  pro- 
fessional man.  The  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  Con- 
servatoire DES  Arts  et  Metiers  is  adapted  to  men  already 
employed  in  mechanical  occupations  ;  who  have,  for  the 
most  part,  not  received  the  preliminary  instruction  which  is 
necessary  for  the  complete  understanding  of  science  applied  to 
the  arts.  That  course  may  have  done  great  good,  by  popularis- 
ing the  principal  results  of  scientific  research ;  but  it  has  not 
taught,  methodically  and  exactly,  the  theory  and  the  nature  of 
that  research  :  above  all,  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  give  the 
student  that  complete  instruction  which,  at  the  present  time,  is 
considered  so  essential  to  the  scientific  engineer. 

The  institution  was  placed,  immediately  after  its  formation, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
in  dependence  on  the  university.  It  has  since  been  more  for- 
mally recognized;  and,  though  a  private  undertaking,  it  re- 
ceives the  patronage  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture. The  expenses  of  a  number  of  exhibitioners  are  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  purse. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  Ecole  des  Arts  bt 
DES  Manufactures  combines  the  main  features  of  the  College 
of  Civil  Engineers  at  Putney,  and  those  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester. 

The  agricultural  interest  has  lately  received  a  great  impulse 
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ia  France.  Many  practical  schools  have  been  founded  for  the 
improvement  of  cultivators  and  of  the  instruments  which  they 
employ.  But  by  the  side  of  the  practical  cultivator,  say  the 
friends  of  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  des  Manufactures^  ought 
to  be  found  a  class  of  men  who,  by  the  extent,  as  well  as  by 
the  specialty  of  their  information,  may  be  able  to  enlighten 
the  farmers  and  landlords  on  such  questions  as  irrigation,  drain- 
age, and  the  qualities  of  different  kmds  of  soil.  In  order  to  the 
formation  of  this  class,  the  Ecole  des  Arts  supplies  the  very 
course  of  instru<rtion  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  such  pur- 
suits. It  is  not,  nor  ought  it  to  be,  properly  speaking,  an  agri- 
cultural school ;  but  it  produces  agricultural  engineers,  just  as 
it  produces  metallurgists  and  mechanics;  that  is,  persons  who 
have  undergone  a  solid,  preparatory  instruction,  and  only  re- 
quire a  few  special  lessons,  and  a  little  actual  experience,  to 
render  them  accomplished  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  students  from  many  foreign  countries, 
both  of  Europe  and  America,  are  sent  to  the  school ;  and  that 
no  less  than  twenty-nine  departments  of  France  vote  funds 
annually,  for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  who 
appear  likely,  by  their  aptitude  and  industry,  to  do  good  service 
hereafter* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  that 
spirit  of  energetic  progress  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes 
them,  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  same  subject.  The 
Honourable  Edward  Everett,  in  an  admirable  essay  on  the 
Importance  of  Scientific  Knowledge  to  Practical  Men,  recently 
published,  observes  that — 

*'  The  elementary  knowledge  of  science,  which  is  communi- 
cated at  the  colleges,  is  indeed  useful  in  any  and  every  call- 
ing :  but  it  does  not  seem  right  that  none  but  those  intended 
for  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the  profession  of  medicine,  should 
receive  instruction  in  those  principles  which  regulate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  lie  at  the  foundation  of  com- 
plicated machinery  ;  which  relate  to  the  navigation  of  the  seas, 
the  smelting  and  refining  of  metals,  the  composition  and  im- 
provement of  soils,  the  reduction  to  a  uniform  whiteness  of  the 
vegetable  fibre,  the  mixture  and  application  of  colours,  the  motion 
and  pressure  of  fluids  in  large  masses,  the  nature  of  light  and 
heat,  the  laws  of  magnetism,  electricity,  and  galvanism.  It 
would  seem  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  was  more  immediately 
requisite  for  those  who  are  to  be  employed  in  making  or  using 
labour-saving  machinery,  who  are  to  traverse  the  ocean,  to  lay 
out  the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads,  to  build  steam- 
engines  and  hydraulic  presses,  to  work  in  mines,  and  to  con- 
duct large  agricultural  tind  manufacturing  establishments." 
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I  find,  also,  that  the  newly  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  delivered  the  following  paragraph,  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session : — 

''  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  state  is  called  upon  to 
make  provision  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  science,  and 
of  knowledge  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Of  late  years  the  science 
of  agriculture  has  received  much  attention,  and  its  influence,  in 
combination  with  the  practical  labours  of  those  engaged  in  the 
ennobling  pursuits  of  husbandry,  has  lessened  the  toil  and  in- 
creased the  returns  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Similar  influences 
have  produced  similar  results  with  respect  to  the  mechanic  arts. 
If  the  wealth,  and  power,  and  independence  of  a  nation  are  to 
be  estimated  by  its  ability  to  supply,  from  within  itself,  its  most 
essential  wants ;  and  from  its  abundance  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  others  ;  it  is  both  wise  and  politic  for  the  state  to  aid  the  ad- 
vancement of  those  particular  branches  of  knowledge,  more 
immediately  bearing  upon  the  pursuits  of  the  great  producing 
classes.  In  this  view  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  en- 
dowment by  the  state  of  an  agricultural  school  and  a  school 
for  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts," 

Dr.  RvERSON,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Upper 
Canada,  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  Ecolb  des  Arts,  in 
an  address  which  he  has  recently*  delivered  to  the  mechanics  of 
Toronto,  Upper  Canada,  on  Canadian  manufactures.  His  senti- 
ments so  strikingly  corroborate  what  has  been  already  stated, 
that  I  offer  no  apology  for  quoting  them  at  length : — 

"  Why,  then,  have  we  not  schools  to  secure  to  our  own  coun- 
try the  priceless  benefits  of  such  education  for  its  mechanics? 
And  why  is  not  the  mechanical  population  entitled  to  endow- 
ments for  such  a  preparatory  education  as  well  as  the  profes- 
sional population  to  university,  and  college,  and  grammar- 
school  endowments?  In  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in 
Great  Britain  institutions  have  long  been  estabhshed,  mostly, 
however,  by  municipal  authority  or  private  liberality  and  enter- 
prise, where  intended  architects,  and  engineers,  and  , mechani- 
cians, have  acquired  the  requisite  preliminary  knowledge  for 
their  respective  employments.  Mechanics'  institutes  and  kin- 
dred associations  are  doing  much,  by  means  of  scientific  and 
popular  lectures,  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  practical 
mechanics  who  have  enjoyed  few  or  no  educational  advantages 
in  early  life.  Latterly,  the  government  has  begun  to  contribute 
to  the  same  object,  by  the  establishment  of  schools  of  arts  and 
design,  which  are  numerously  attended  by  mechanics  of  various 
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*  Jan.  12,  1849. 
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trades.     Even  the  old,  and  hitherto  immutable  universities  of 
Oxford   and  Cambridge  are  beginning  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
progress,  and   to  assimilate  their  statutes  and  systems  to  the 
demands  and  wants  of  the  age.     In  Paris,  besides  the  Poly- 
technic School  of  France,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  termed,  the 
*  Central  School  of  Public  Works,'  (designed  to  educate  young 
men  for  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  service,)  and  its  appen- 
dages, the  '  School  of  Roads  and  Bridges,'  and  the  ^  School  of 
Mines,'  you  will  find — or  at  least  you  might  have  found  a  year 
or  two  since — the  *  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,' 
— designed  for  young  men,  throughout  the  nation,  intending  to 
become  civil  engineers,  superintendents  of  manufactories  and 
workshops,  architects  and  machinists,  &c.,  and  embracing  a 
three  years'  course  of  instruction,  and  comprehending  every  de- 
partment of   mechanical  science.      In    1845  several   hundred 
young  men  were  in  attendance  at  this  school,  and  among  them 
not  a  few  foreigners.     Every  state  of  Germany  has  its  trade 
schools,    as    well    as    its   elementary    and    classical   schools. 
Even  in  Austria,  at  Vienna  there  exists  a  polytechnic  insti- 
tute on  the  most  extensive  scale,  as  a  school   of  mechanic 
arts,  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  with  no  charge  to  stu- 
dents but  a  trifling  entrance  fee.    In  each  of  the  twenty  regen- 
cies of  Prussia,  there  is  a  school  of  arts,  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state — in  all  cases  the  government  also  supplying 
the  apparatus  for  the  courses  of  mechanics,  physics,  and  che- 
mistry, and  furnishing  the  requisite  engravings  for  the  courses 
of  drawing,  text-books  for  instruction,  and  the  library. 

"  Is  it  surprising  then  that  such  parts  of  Europe  excel  in 
skill  and  taste  in  the  mechanic  arts  of  every  description,  (how 
deficient  soever  they  may  be  in  the  art  of  free  government,) 
when  they  are  dotted  over  with  schools  of  the  arts  ?  This  fact 
has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  our  far-seeing  American  neigh- 
bours. Their  educationists  and  philanthropists  have  called  at- 
tention to  it.  They  have  recently  established  new  departments 
in  some  of  the  colleges  to  meet  the  exigency,  while  the  ele- 
ments of  the  natural  sciences  have  long  been  subjects  of  in- 
struction in  many  of  their  academies  and  common  schools." 

Programme  of  the  Ecolb  PoLYTECHNiaus — continued. 
MECHANICS.— FIRST  YEAR. 

STATICS. 

Application  of  the  integral  calculus  to  the  finding  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Guldinus's  theorem. 

Funicular  Polygon. — ^The  application  to  suspension  bridges ;  equation  and 
properties  of  the  catenary. 
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Attraction  of  spherical  bodies^  formed  of  homogeneous  strata,  on  an 
exterior  or  interior  material  point. 

DYNAMICS. 

Uniform  motion ;  velocity.  Varied  motion ;  acceleration.  Inertia  of 
bodies.  Ratios  between  the  forces  and  the  products  of  the  masses  by  the 
accelerations.  Motion  of  heavy  bodies  falling  perpendicularly,  and  descend- 
ing an  inclined  plane.  Comparison  between  these  two  motions.  Attwood's 
machine.  Vertical  motion  of  a  heavy  body  in  a  resisting  medium :  also  in  a 
vacuum,  with  respect  to  the  variation  of  weight. 

General  equations  of  the  motion  of  a  material  point,  free  to  move  and  draw 
by  any  forces  whatever.  Decomposition  of  the  resulting  force  into  two 
others,  one  of  which  is  the  tangent  and  the  other  the  normal  to  the  tra- 
jectory.    Centrifugal  force. 

Motion  of  projectiles  in  a  vacuum. 

Motion  of  a  material  point  drawn  by  any  forces,  and  left  to  move  to  a  sur- 
face or  a  given  curve.  Pressure  ex  jrted  on  every  point  of  that  surface,  or  on 
the  curve. 

Principles  of  areas  in  the  motion  of  a  single  material  point. 

Principles  of  living  forces  extended  to  the  systems  formed  by  material 
points,  of  which  a  certain  number  are  fixed  two  and  two,  and  are  left  to  meet 
on  curves  or  on  plane  surfaces.  Of  the  quantity  of  work.  Of  the  motive 
work.     Resisting  work. 

Motion  of  a  heavy  material  point  on  a  git^n  curve.  Theory  of  the  simple 
pendulum.    Calculations  of  the  oscillations  of  any  size  whatever. 

Motion  of  a  heavy  material  point  on  th<  cycloid,  tautochronism  of  oscilla- 
tions. 

Laws  of  Kepler.  Results  of  these  laws  deduced  from  equations  of  motion, 
supposing  the  sun  to  be  fixed. 

Motion  of  a  point  attracted  towards  another  fixed  point,  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance. 

Relative  motion  of  two  points. 

Application  to  the  case  where  they  are  attracted  to  each  other  after  the  law 
of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 

Determination  of  the  masses  of  the  earth  and  planets,  accompanied  by 
satellites. 

We  shall  insist,  during  the  course,  on  the  verification  of  the  homogeneous- 
ness  of  all  the  formulae  of  dynamics,  and  on  their  application  to  examples. 

MECHANICS.— SECOND  YEAR. 

STATICS. 

Principle  of  virtual  velocities  in  the  equilibrium  of  a  material  point,  and  in 
simple  machines. 
Demonstration  of  this  principle  for  any  system  whatever. 
Application  to  different  cases  of  equilibrium. 

DYNAMICS. 

Principle  of  D'Alembert,  by  means  of  which  questions  of  motion  are 
reduced  to  questions  of  equilibrium. 

Extension  of  this  principle  to  the  case  of  instantaneous  forces. 

Motion  of  two  heavy  bodies  fixed  to  each  other,  and  acting  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  pulley,  a  wheel  and  axle,  &c. 

Moment  of  inertia.  Principal  axes  of  rotation.  Propriety  of  motion  round 
these  axes. 
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Motion  of  a  solid  body  left  to  turn  on  a  fixed  axis.     Centre  of  percussion. 

Theory  of  the  compound  pendulum.  Reciprocity  of  the  centres  of  oscilla- 
tion and  suspension. 

Motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  system  of  bodies.  Principle  of  the 
conservation  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Principle  of  the  conservation  of  areas. 

Etjuation  of  living  forces. 

Principle  of  the  transmission  of  work.     Application  to  the  machines. 

Of  the  impact  of  two  elastic  or  non-elastic  spherical  bodies. 

Comparison  of  the  sum  of  the  living  forces  before  and  after  impact. 

Of  the  double  motion  which  takes  place  when  a  body  receives  an  impulse 
in  a  direction  which  does  not  pass  through  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Determination  of  this  double  motion  when  the  body  turns  on  a  fixed  axis. 
Application  to  the  heavy  ellipsoid.  Vibrations  of  a  cord  possessing  a  very 
small  diameter. 

HYDROSTATICS. 

Principle  of  the  equality  of  pressure  in<  fluids.  Propagation  of  exterior 
pressures  in  the  interior  of  fluids,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  they 
are  contained. 

Principle  of  virtual  velocities  proved  in  the  equilibrium  of  these  pressures. 

General  equations  of  equilibriuL.  of  a  fluid  submitted  to  the  action  of  any 
forces.  Application  to  heavy  and  incompressible  fluids.  Surfaces  of  levels. 
Calculation  of  the  pressure  exerted  ^n  the  sides  of  vessels.  Centre  of  pres- 
sure. 

Equilibrium  of  a  bod^  plunged  ii^  a  heavy  fluid,  or  floating  at  its  surface. 
Conditions  of  the  stability  of  floating  bodies.    Definition  of  the  meta  centre. 

Measure  of  heights  by  means  of  the  barometer. 

HYDRODYNAMICS. 

General  equations  of  the  motion  of  fluids  under  the  action  of  any  forces 
whatever. 

Each  lesson  on  Analysis  or  Mechanics  will  be  preceded  or  followed  by  in- 
terrogations from  the  Professor. 

The  last  lessons  of  each  part  of  the  course  must  be  employed  in  the  gene- 
ral revision  of  the  matter  which  has  already  been  given. 

The  Professor,  during  the  course,  must  propose  some  questions  on  the 
application  of  the  form^se,  in  order  that  the  students  may  be  exercised  in 
applying  these  formulae  to  practical  examples. 

The  teachers  shall  examine  the  students  three  times  per  week. 

After  the  end  of  the  course  of  Analysis,  as  much  of  the  first  as  of  the  second 
year's  study  shall  be  taken  for  the  examination  of  the  students  on  the  whole, 
by  the  Professor  and  Teachers. 

The  same  examination  must  follow  the  course  of  Mechanics. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INTELLIGENCE. 

TO   THE   EDITOR  OF  THE    ENGLISH    JOURNAL   OF   EDUCATION. 

Reverend  Sir, — Having  found  the  following  exercises  both  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  I  have  taken  the  Hberty  of  forwarding  them  to 
you,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  consider  them  of  sufficient  importance 
to  give  them  a  corner  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  If  properly  used, 
they  will  serve  many  purposes :  they  will  not  only  develops  the  intelli- 
gence, but  they  will  constitute  excellent  lessons  in  spelling  and 
etymology.  The  methods  of  using  the  various  exercises  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  depend  upon  the  ages  and  capacities  of  the  children.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  children  are  able  to  write  from  dictation,  and  that 
we  are  about  to  begin  the  words  under  the  first  head.  The  teacher 
pronounces  the  word  long,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  children  vnite  it 
on  their  slates,  and  when  they  have  done  this,  they  place  their  pencils 
by  the  side  of  their  slates.  Some  boy  is  then  called  upon  to  spell  the 
word,  and  the  teacher  writes  it  on  the  black-board;  then  those  who 
have  mistakes  in  spelling  are  requested  to  correct  them.  The  next 
step  is  to  obtain  the  opposite  of  long.  As  this  is  a  rather  difficult 
word,  we  should  make  the  children  understand  the  term  by  some  illus- 
tration. Let  us  take  two  pointers,  the  one  longer  than  the  other,  but 
of  equal  thickness,  and  hold  them  up  before  the  class,  and  request  them 
to  tell  what  difference  there  is  between  the  two.  The  answer  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  that  the  one  is  longer  or  shorter  than  the  other.  Then 
we  should  say  that  this  is  a  long  pointer,  and  that  this  is  a  short  one  ; 
and  that  the  opposite  of  long  is  short.  The  question  may  now  be 
reversed :  as,  what  is  the  opposite  of  short  ?  Ans.  Long,  Again, 
there  are  two  books ;  one  is  large,  now  what  would  you  say  the  other 
was?  Small.  Then  what  is  the  opposite  of  large?  Ans.  Small. 
And  of  what  word  is  small  said  to  be  the  opposite  1  Ans.  It  is  the 
opposite  of  large. 

The  other  words  ate  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  until  the  children 
clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  opposite.  When- 
ever a  word  has  been  pronounced  and  spelled  correctly,  it  is  written 
down  on  the  black-board.  "We  shall  suppose  the  first  six  words  to  have 
been  given  out  as  an  exercise,  and  placed  under  each  other. 

The  children  then  take  their  pencils  and  write  down  the  opposites  of 
each.  When  this  has  been  done  the  teacher  requests  some  boy  to  give 
the  opposite  of  great ;  then  some  other  boy  spells  it,  and  it  is  written 
down  on  the  black-board  in  the  column  containing  the  opposites  :  the 
same  plan  is  adopted  with  the  remaining  words :  they  will  then  stand 
as  in  the  annexed  columns : 

Words.  Opposites, 

great  Httle 

high  low 

long  short 

large  small 

strong  weak 

fat  lean 
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The  next  step  would  be  to  request  the  children  to  clean  their  slates, 
and  the  teacher  at  the  same  time  rubs  out  all  the  words  in  the  first 
column^  retaining  their  opposites  on  the  black-board.  These  opposites 
now  become  the  words,  and  the  children  are  required  to  write  them  on 
their  slates  and  give  their  opposites,  thus  obtaining  the  original  ad- 
jectives. 

When  the  children  have  advanced  to  the  second  series  of  words,  the 
teacher  will  be  able  to  show  them  the  use  and  advantage  of  etymology. 
They  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  numerous  prefixes  which  will  be  of 
infinite  service  to  them  in  every  daily  lesson.  Thus,  when  the  oppo- 
sites of  pious,  common,  and  obedient  are  required,  they  will  be  shown 
that  the  prefixes  im,  un,  and  dis  mean  not.  And  when  they  have  come 
to  the  formation  of  nouns,  they  will  find  that  er  and  or  mean  one  who, 
and  that  ion,  ment,  y,  &c.,  denote  being  or  state  of  being :  that  the 
former  terminations  indicate  the  noun  of  the  person,  and  the  latter  the 
noun  of  the  thing. 

The  number  of  words  under  each  head  can  be  easily  increased  by 
every  teacher.  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

R.  M.  A. 

EXERCISES.* 

First  Section, 

The  exercises  consist,  first,  in  presenting  to  children  words  whose 
opposites  they  are  required  to  give ;  secondly,  in  teaching  them  how  to  put 
ideas  together. 

1. — ^WORDS    OF  AN    OPPOSITE    SIGNIFICATION. 

1.  Indicate  the  words  which  exactly  represent  the  opposite  of  the 
following: — Great,  high,  long,  large,  strong,  fat,  old,  rich,  quiet, 
cold,  light,  round,  mild,  brave,  clear,  hard,  sharp,  dear,  crooked,  smooth, 
iull,  deep,  dry,  black,  naked,  new,  wide,  rude,  late,  slow,  wise,  blunt, 
bad. 

2.  Tell  the  opposite  of  dirty,  idle,  solid,  proper,  clever,  just,  honest, 
pious,  true,  holy,  gentle,  pure,  bold,  common,  certain,  like,  brittle,  heavy, 
attentive,  laborious,  obedient,  diligent,  innocent,  gluttonous,  docile, 
sincere,  polite,  covetous,  faithful,  learned,  contented,  changeable, 
taciturn. 

3.  What  is  the  opposite  of  old  age,  strength,  heat,  night,  winter, 
commencement,  advantage,  depth,  pride,  freedom,  friendship,  idleness, 
falsehood,  order,  hope,  firmness,  beauty,  fame,  grief,  happiness,  polite- 
ness, truth,  meekness,  noise,  dishonour,  remembrance,  contempt, 
ignorance,,  breadth,  wastefulness,  depth,  absent,  difference. 

4.  What  is  also  the  opposite  of  to  sleep,  to  walk,  to  speak,  to  work, 
to  go,  to  ascend,  to  hinder,  to  love,  to  collect,  to  maintain,  to  punish,  to 
bind,  to  grant,  to  forget,  to  answer,  to  open,  to  freeze,  to  roast,  to 
rebuke,  to  restore,  to  borrow,  to  strengthen,  to  obey,  to  despise,  to 
exclude,  to  demolish,  to  stoop. 

*  The  exercises  under  the  first ^ve  heads t  with  some  alterations,  have  been  taken 
from  a  chapter  in  Cousin's  **  Holland,'*  entitled,  **  Exercices  propres  a  de?elopper 
TEsprit  et  le  Coeur  dee  Enfans.'' — (De  PAIlemand  de  Lohr.) 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INTELLIGENCE. 

TO   THE   EDITOR  OF  THE    ENGLISH    JOURNAL   OF   EDUCATION. 

Reverend  Sir, — Having  found  the  following  exercises  both  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  them  to 
you,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  consider  them  of  sufficient  importance 
to  give  them  a  comer  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  If  properly  used, 
they  will  serve  many  purposes :  they  will  not  only  develope  the  intelli- 
gence, but  they  will  constitute  excellent  lessons  in  spelling  and 
etymology.  The  methods  of  using  the  various  exercises  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  depend  upon  the  ages  and  capacities  of  the  children.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  children  are  able  to  write  from  dictation,  and  that 
we  are  about  to  begin  the  words  under  the  first  head.  The  teacher 
pronounces  the  word  long,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  children  write  it 
on  their  slates,  and  when  they  have  done  this,  they  place  their  pencils 
by  the  side  of  their  slates.  Some  boy  is  then  called  upon  to  spell  the 
word,  and  the  teacher  writes  it  on  the  black-board;  then  those  who 
have  mistakes  in  spelling  are  requested  to  correct  them.  The  next 
step  is  to  obtain  the  opposite  of  long.  As  this  is  a  rather  difficult 
word,  we  should  make  the  children  understand  the  term  by  some  illus- 
tration. Let  us  take  two  pointers,  the  one  longer  than  the  other,  but 
of  equal  thickness,  and  hold  them  up  before  the  class,  and  request  them 
to  tell  what  difference  there  is  between  the  two.  The  answer  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  that  the  one  is  longer  or  shorter  than  the  other.  Then 
we  should  say  that  this  is  a  long  pointer,  and  that  this  is  a  short  one  ; 
and  that  the  opposite  of  long  is  short.  The  question  may  now  be 
reversed :  as,  what  is  the  opposite  of  short  ?  Ans.  Long,  Again, 
there  are  two  books ;  one  is  large,  now  what  would  you  say  the  other 
was?  Small,  Then  what  is  the  opposite  of  target  Ans.  Small. 
And  of  what  word  is  small  said  to  be  the  opposite  ?  Ans.  It  is  the 
opposite  of  large. 

The  other  words  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  until  the  children 
clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  opposite.  When- 
ever a  word  has  been  pronounced  and  spelled  correctly,  it  is  written 
down  on  the  black-board.  "We  shall  suppose  the  first  six  words  to  have 
been  given  out  as  an  exercise,  and  placed  under  each  other. 

The  children  then  take  their  pencils  and  write  down  the  opposites  of 
each.  When  this  has  been  done  the  teacher  requests  some  boy  to  give 
the  opposite  of  great ;  then  some  other  boy  spells  it,  and  it  is  written 
down  on  the  black-board  in  the  column  containing  the  opposites :  the 
same  plan  is  adopted  with  the  remaining  words :  they  will  then  stand 
as  in  the  annexed  columns : 

Words.  Opposites, 

great  Httle 

high  low 

long  short 

large  small 

strong  weak 

fat  lean 
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The  next  step  would  be  to  request  the  children  to  clean  their  slates, 
and  the  teacher  at  the  same  time  rubs  out  all  the  words  in  the  first 
column,  retaining  their  opposites  on  the  black-board.  These  opposites 
now  become  the  words,  and  the  children  are  required  to  write  them  on 
their  slates  and  give  their  opposites,  thus  obt^oning  the  original  ad- 
jectives. 

When  the  children  have  advanced  to  the  second  series  of  words,  the 
teacher  will  be  able  to  show  them  the  use  and  advantage  of  etymology. 
They  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  numerous  prefixes  which  will  be  of 
infinite  service  to  them  in  every  daily  lesson.  Thus,  when  the  oppo- 
sites of  pious,  common,  and  obedient  are  required,  they  will  be  shown 
that  the  prefixes  im,  un,  and  dis  mean  not.  And  when  they  have  come 
to  the  formation  of  nouns,  they  will  find  that  er  and  or  mean  one  who, 
and  that  ion,  ment,  y,  &c.,  denote  being  or  state  of  being :  that  the 
former  terminations  indicate  the  noun  of  the  person,  and  the  latter  the 
noun  of  the  thing. 

The  number  of  words  under  each  head  can  be  easily  increased  by 
every  teacher.  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

R.  M.  A. 

EXERCISES.* 

First  Section. 

The  exercises  consist,  first,  in  presenting  to  children  words  whose 
opposites  they  are  required  to  give ;  secondly,  in  teaching  them  how  to  put 
ideas  together. 

1. — ^WORDS   OF  AN    OPPOSITE    SIGNIFICATION. 

1.  Indicate  the  words  which  exactly  represent  the  opposite  of  the 
following: — Great,    high,  long,  large,  strong,  fat,    old,   rich,    quiet, 

cold,  light,  round,  mild,  brave,  clear,  hard,  sharp,  dear,  crooked,  smooth, 
full,  deep,  dry,  black,  naked,  new,  wide,  rude,  late,  slow,  wise,  blunt, 
bad. 

2.  Tell  the  opposite  of  dirty,  idle,  solid,  proper,  clever,  just,  honest, 
pious,  true,  holy,  gentle,  pure,  bold,  common,  certain,  like,  brittle,  heavy, 
attentive,  laborious,  obedient,  diligent,  innocent,  gluttonous,  docile, 
sincere,  polite,  covetous,  faithful,  learned,  contented,  changeable, 
taciturn. 

3.  What  is  the  opposite  of  old  age,  strength,  heat,  night,  winter, 
commencement,  advantage,  depth,  pride,  freedom,  friendship,  idleness, 
falsehood,  order,  hope,  firmness,  beauty,  fame,  grief,  happiness,  poHte- 
ness,  truth,  meekness,  noise,  dishonour,  remembrance,  contempt, 
ignorance,,  breadth,  wastefulness,  depth,  absent,  difference. 

4.  What  is  also  the  opposite  of  to  sleep,  to  walk,  to  speak,  to  work, 
to  go,  to  ascend,  to  hinder,  to  love,  to  collect,  to  maintain,  to  punish,  to 
bind,  to  grant,  to  forget,  to  answer,  to  open,  to  freeze,  to  roast,  to 
rebuke,  to  restore,  to  borrow,  to  strengthen,  to  obey,  to  despise,  to 
exclude,  to  demolish,  to  stoop. 

*  The  exercises  under  the  first ^ve  heads ,  with  some  alterations,  have  been  taken 
irom  a  chapter  in  Cousin's  **  Holland/*  entitled,  **  Exercices  propres  a  d^?elopper 
VEsprit  et  le  Coeur  des  Enfans.''— (De  PAllemand  de  Lohr.) 
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diction  to  have  place  in  your  mind ;  then  vdll  you  never  be  tempted  to 
mutter,  grumble,  or  display  the  least  appearance  of  peevishness,  per- 
verseness,  or  discontent,  which  would  instantly  and  irremediably  sap 
the  foundation  of  your  happiness.  Provide,  for  travelling,  everything 
useful  and  necessary;  take  care  of  cords,  covers,  packing-cases,  and 
everything  of  that  kind.  Never  write,  speak,  nor  act  by  guess ;  follow 
principles  and  rules  closely,  step  by  step.     Never  insist  on  anything 

peremptorily ;  say,  rather,  "  I  should  like  to  see  that  done  before , 

my  dear ;  if  you  want  help,  tell  me.*'     I  need  not  tell  you  that 

the  sUghtest  touch,  in  anger,  with  hand,  feather,  or  straw,  would 
assuredly  produce  irremediable  ruin.  Never  set  your  mind  on  any 
gratification  that  depends  on  the  vnll  of  others ;  nor,  indeed,  on  any 
gratification ;  not  even  on  those  that  seem  to  be  completely  in  your  own 
power :  but  indulge  a  disposition  and  habit  to  put  the  gratification  that 
any  one  desires  within  his  reach.  And  the  first  sum  of  money  that  you 
shall  earn  place  at  the  disposal  of  your  mother,  just  as  completely  as  if 
she  had  earned  that  very  money,  and  so  continue  to  do  as  long  as  you 
shall  earn  and  she  shall  live.  Never  expect,  but  constantly  give,  atten- 
tion to  promote  the  happiness,  comfort,  and  every  better  interest  of 
those  with  whom  you  are  privileged  to  live.  "With  all  persons,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  maintain  your  dignity ;  which  can  be  done 
effectually  only  by  right  principles  and  practice,  a  serious  mind,  close 
and  steady  attention  to  your  every  duty,  particularly  (with  your  pupil,) 
to  your  own  mental  culture  and  general  improvement.  A.  kind  Pro- 
vidence has  given  you  friends ;  take  pains  to  vdn  and  return  their 
kindness  by  courteous,  friendly  behaviour,  and  acts  of  substantial  utility. 
In  different  countries  you  vrill  see  manners  and  hear  expressions  that 
vnll  appear  strange  to  you :  if  you  laugh  at  them,  you  will  most  assu- 
redly incur  their  disUke;  commend  their  manners,  dress,  fare,  and 
language — ^you  instantly  win  their  hearts.  Let  no  one  ever  hear  you 
complain  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  others ;  nor  give  any  one  reason 
to  complain  of  inattention  on  your  part.  Seek  opportunities  to  do  kind 
offices ;  and  study,  by  all  fair  and  lawful  means,  to  make  every  one  your 
friend. 

Thou,  God,  seest  me.  Walk  humbly  with  your  God.  Remember 
him  in  thy  youth,  and  he  will  not  forget  you  in  your  old  age.  "  Pre- 
pare to  meet  thy  God."  As  you  begin,  so  end  the  day — with  fervent 
prayer.  Laughter  indulged,  mostly  produces  sorrow; — ^laughter  sup- 
pressed, mostly  produces  pleasure.  Be  punctual ;  never  make  any  one 
wait  at  meals,  business,  or  on  any  occasion  whatever.  To  politeness,  I 
would  recommend  considerable  and  close  attention :  yet,  mistake  me 
not ;  I  mean  not  the  word  that  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  and  hardly 
understood  by  any  one — a  jargon  of  unmeaning,  affected  words,  accom- 
panied by  a  string  of  artificial  unnatural  grimaces.  I  know  not  that  St. 
Paul  ever  learnt  dancing ;  yet,  I  maintain  that  he  was  a  polite,  accom- 
plished gentleman  ;  because  I  raise  that  beautiful  structure  on  Christian 
principles  and  habits,  of  which  humility  is  the  foundation.  The  first 
law  of  my  polite  code  is  negative ;  neither  say  nor  do  anything  that  shall 
give  me  pain  :  the  next  is,  if  you  see  me  wounded  by  the  rude  attack 
of  a  ruffian,  cover  me  ynth  your  shield ;  and  pour  into  my  wounds  the 
balm  of  kind  words  and  liberal  sentiments,  of  which  an  amiable  dispo- 
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sition  and  experience  have  always  an  ample  store.  Never  interfere  in  dis- 
putes ;  and,  if  either  of  the  disputants  should  ask  your  opinion,  answer, 
*'  Excuse  me ;  I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion  in  such  a  case."  At 
table,  always  sit  down  in  the  lowest  seat  witJiout  direction,  or  in  any  other 
that  shall  be  assigned  to  you ;  then  immediately  consider  what  you  can 
do  to  help  others :  when  alternative  of  fare  is  given  you,  say  frankly 
that  which  you  prefer ;  but  if  you  take,  take  that  of  which  there  is 
most.  Speak  and  act  with  simplicity  of  language  and  manner ;  without 
affectation  of  any  kind.  Simplicity  is  the  very  soul  of  elegance,  and 
contains,  perhaps,  rightly  understood,  more  excellence  than  any  other 
word  that  I  know — simplicity  of  heart,  of  language,  of  carriage,  of 
face,  of  dress.  Never  say  that  any  one  is  or  looks  ill,  or  old  ;  nor  ask 
his  age. 

In  all  cases  of  any  considerable  difficulty,  consult  the  friend  you 
live  with,  as  frankly  as  you  would  your  mother  ;  and,  above  all  things, 
keep  the  communication  between  God  and  your  heart  constantly  open. 
On  every  thing  of  every  kind,  that  is  not  your  own,  inscribe,  "  Touch 
not."  Nor  even  do  that  which  you  may  think  a  kind  office  without  the 
consent  of  the  party  or  parties  concerned.  Do  not  look  at  a  person 
that  is  writing,  or  reading  a  letter,  or  any  book  or  paper ;  shut  doors 
and  windows  gently.  Touch  neither  poker,  shovel,  nor  tongs,  except 
when  you  are  the  eldest  person  in  the  room,  and  then  cautiously.  Read 
few  books  for  mere  amusement,  and  these  few  only  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  judicious  adviser,  and  at  the  times  allowed  you.  In  history, 
attend  more  to  the  causes  and  consequences  of  actions  than  to  persons, 
names,  and  dates  ;  for  the  use  of  history,  like  nautical  charts,  is  to  lay 
before  us  the  experience  of  others,  that  we  may  profit  thereby.  Never 
sit  down  without  work  in  your  hands,  or  within  your  reach.  To  read 
well,  the  best  rule  that  I  know,  is  the  French  rule,  "  Ouvrez  la  bouche ; 
ouvrez  bien  la  bouche."  If  your  pupil  should  make  a  mistake,  and 
after  two  or  three  trials  should  ask,  "Is  that  right?" — answer,  "Not 
quite,  my  dear ;  but  let  us  go  on,  we  shall  soon  find  another  of  the  same 
kind."  Aim  constantly  at  accuracy ;  but  direct  your  attention,  first,  to 
avoid  that  which  is  wrong :  "  Cease  to  do  evil,"  stands  first ;  then,  "learn 
to  do  well."  Festina  lente.  Remember,  that  all  your  time,  and  all 
your  talents  are  due,  next  to  God,  to  your  employers.  Above  all  things, 
speak  truth,  even  if  disapproval  or  blame  should  follow  :  I  mean,  do 
not  prevaricate,  or  keep  back  any  part  of  the  truth.  And  now,  my  dear 
child,  I  commit  you  to  Him  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  In  this 
world,  perhaps,  we  shall  meet  no  more ;  our  next  interview  will,  probably, 

be  at  the  bar  of  our  Judge ;  there  to  hear Think  how  many 

mercies  and  blessings  He  has  showered  down,  and  is  still  showering 
down  upon  you.  Think  how  many  persons  of  greater  worth  are,  at 
this  moment,  pining  for  want  of  something  to  do,  while  God  has  placed 
you  in  the  mosteligible  family  that  our  hearts  could  desire.  Think  how 
much  a  good  report  will  exhilarate  our  hearts.     Think  how  much  .  .  . 

but,  no;  you  think  in  vain.     Suppress,  instantaneously,  every 

the  least  suggestion  of  your  own  will,  way,  pleasure,  or  gratification. 
Think,  only,  how  you  can  promote  the  happiness,  comfort,  gratification, 
and  satisfaction  of  the  noble  and  truly  worthy  family  in  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  placed  you ;  be  assured,  that  the  more  you  consult  their 
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happinees,  the  more  you  will  promote  your  own.  Your  visits  should  be 
short  and  few ;  never  without  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  your 
employers ;  and  he  that  goes  to  visit,  should  go  to  give  rather  than  to 
receive  pleasure.  If  you  should  hear  a  person  make  the  grossest  mia- 
take ;  either  take  no  notice,  or  qualify  your  dissent,  if  dissent  you  must» 
by  the  softest  words,  the  most  serious  air,  and  the  most  sincere  desire 
to  inform  without  offence.  Never  did  parent  put  his  child  with  greater 
confidence  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  May  Almighty  God  preserve 
and  guide  you,  and  every  member  of  your  family,  by  night  and  by  day ; 
by  sea  and  by  land,  ^'  My  prayer  to  God  for  you  is,  that  you  may  be 
saved.''     From  the  heart  of  your  faithful  father. 


COMPOSITION  OF  NOTES  OF  A  GALLERY  LESSON. 

By  Notes  of  a  Lesson  we  here  understand  an  index  or  scheme  of  the 
principal  contents  of  a  lesson  intended  to  be  orally  addressed  by  a 
teacher  to  a  class  of  children ;  an  index  interspersed  with  suggestive 
remarks  or  expressions,  and  exhibiting  the  order  in  which  the  several 
parts  of  the  instruction  are  to  be  introduced.  This  scheme  being  written 
by  the  teacher,  and  placed  before  him  on  a  reading-stand  when  he  gives 
the  lesson,  is  designed  to  prompt  his  recollection,  and  secure  his  ob- 
servance of  a  due  arrangement  of  his  subject. 

In  the  Composition  of  the  Notes,  it  is  presumed  that  the  teacher  has 
stored  his  mind  by  previous  study  with  all  the  information  which  is  to 
be  communicated  in  the  lesson,  and  that  he  has  distinctly  precon- 
ceived a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  of  his  subject,  in  suitable 
relation  to  one  another. 

A  scheme  of  Notes  meant  for  inspection  by  an  independent  mind  will 
depend  for  approbation  on  the  natural  or  expedient  arrangement  of  its 
parts,  their  apparent  fitness  to  interest  the  youthful  mind,  their  useful 
tendency,  their  suggestive  neatness,  &c.  And  although  teachers  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  compose  their  notes  always  in  such  a  form  as 
should  be  intelligible  to  others,  yet  they  will  derive  great  advantage 
firom  a  prevailing  habit  of  making  notes  in  such  a  style  as  may  be 
generally  appreciable. 

We  here  subjoin  a  specimen  of  Notes  of  a  Lesson  on  the  Origin  of 
Writing  and  Printing,  and  shall  gladly  insert,  in  the  next  number,  the 
best  specimen  of  the  lesson  in  fidl,  and  in  words  suited  to  the  under- 
standing of  children,  which  may  be  forwarded  by  any  correspondent. 

SPECIMEN    OF   NOTES    OF   A   LESSON    ON   THE   ART   QF   WRITING. 

Language  conveys  thought  to  the  mind  through  the  ear  or  the  eye. 
Blessing  of  speech.  Speech  however  only  for  those  near  us ;  writing 
for  those  distant  in  place  or  time.  Men  likely  to  have  devised  signs 
for  the  eye ;  some  suppose  the  art  of  writing  taught  to  man  by  his 
Creator.  Writing  known  at  least  3000  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
when  the  Ten  Commandments  were  written ;  and  in  the  time  of  Job, 
who  said,  "  O  that  my  words  were  now  written,"  &c.  Phoenicians 
reputed  inventors  of  alphabetic  writing ;  Cadmus  introduced  letters  into 
Greece^ 
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Phoeoicians,  Hebrews,  Arabians,  wrote  from  right  to  left ;  Chinese 
and  Japanese  write  in  columns  downwards ;  earlier  Greeks  to  left  anS 
right  alternately;  fonnd  most  convenient  from  left  to  right,  as  all 
European  nations  now. 

Those  who  suppose  man  to  have  invented  writing  refer  to  picture- 
writing  as  the  first  step ;  exemplified  by  Mexicans  when  invaded  by 
Spanish  fleet.  Abridgments  of  picture-writing  produced  hieroglyphics 
practised  by  ancient  Egyptians  ;  part  for  the  whole,  as  shield  or  bow  in 
handy  to  denote  a  buttle  s  one  thing  for  another  supposed  like  it,  as 
spotted  serpent  in  cirele,  denoting  starry  universe.  Substitution  of 
arbitrary  marks  for  ideas,  by  Chinese,  80,000  characters. 

Ingenious  device  of  a  few  marks  for  elementary  sounds  ;  many  words 
made  from  few  letters;  compare,  many  numbers  made  from  few 
ntanerals. 

Instruments  of  writing — stone,  plates  of  metal,  wood  covered  with 
wax,  iron  pen  or  stylits  (hence  style),  skins  of  animals,  parchment 
rolled  up  (hence  volume);  paper  made  of  reed,  bark,  linen  rags. 

Origin  of  printing,  middle  of  15th  century;  Laurence  Coster  cutting 
letters  on  bark  of  a  beech«tree  near  Haarlem  and  taking  impressions  ; 
he  then  cut  pages  of  types  on  wooden  blocks ;  John  Guttenburg,  of 
Mentz,  invented  moveable  types  of  wood ;  Faust  the  first  who  founded 
types  of  metal. — Caxton. 

Printing  a  valuable  discovery ;  circulation  of  books,  especially  the 
Bible. 


EXAMINATION   PAPERS.   GIVEN  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY'S  TRAINING  INSTITUTION,  WHITELANDS. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS, 

SECTION  I. 

GiYK  some  account  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  persons  : — 

Lady  Rachel  Russell. — Mrs.  Hutchinson. — Mrs.  Godolphin. — Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fry. — Mr.  Howard. — Lady  Jane  Grey. — Mr.  Hooker. 

SECTION  II. 

Give  an  account  of  persons  who  have  been  remarkable  for  any  of  the 
following  virtues : — 

Patience  under  suffering. — Self-denial. — Active  benevolence,^Filial, 
maternal,  or  sisterly  affection. — Industry  and  wise  economy. — Kaiow- 
ledge  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  ability  in  applying  and  explaining 
its  doctrines  and  precepts. 

SECTION  III. 

Write  an  aocount  of  any  distinguished  person,  who,  by  her  writings 
or  actions,  has  contributed  to  the  moral  or  intellectual  improvement  of 
mankind. 
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ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

SECTION  I. 

1 .  Describe  briefly  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  Ancient  Britons. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  rise,  extent,  and  decline  of  the  Roman 
power  in  Britain. 

3.  Name  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  estabUshment  of  the  most  important  of  these  kingdoms. 

4.  What  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  various  races  from  which  the 
English  are  descended  ? 

SECTION  II. 

1 .  On  what  were  founded  the  pretensions  of  William  I.  to  the  English 
throne  ? 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  characters  and  fortunes  of  the  sons  of 
WilHam  I. 

3.  What  great  changes  were  introduced  by  the  Norman  Conquest  ? 

4.  Trace  the  descent  of  Henry  II.,  and  state  the  causes  and  results 
of  his  disputes  with  Thomas  k  Becket. 

SECTION  III. 

1.  To  what  vices  were  the  Saxons  peculiarly  addicted?     Give  in- 
stances of  the  evil  consequences. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Normans. 

3.  Describe  the  domestic  habits  and  education  of  English  ladies 
under  the  Tudor  dynasty. 

4.  By  what  inventions  and  discoveries  have  the  comfort  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  English  people  been  most  affected  ? 

SECTION  IV. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  queens  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  Queen 
Catherine  Parr. 

3.  Describe  the  characters  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  Queen 
Henrietta,  and  Mary  of  Modena. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  daughters  of  James  II. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

SECTION  I. 

1 .  What  is  meant  by  kingdoms  in  nature  ? 

2.  What  substances  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom  ? 

3.  What  are  the  most  useful  metals  ?     Where  are  they  found  in 
greatest  abundance  ? 

4.  Describe  a  coal  or  salt  mine. 

SECTION  II. 

1 .  How  may  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  be  classified  ? 

2.  Name  the  chief  parts  of  plants. 

3.  Describe  the  various  roots  and  seeds  of  plants. 
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4.  Name  the  common  wild  flowers  of  your  own  county,  and  give  a 
full  description  of  any  one. 

5.  Describe  the  chief  vegetable  productions  of  the  West  Indies, 
Canada,  and  Hindostan. 

SECTION  III. 

1 .  Name  the  chief  varieties  of  birds. 

2.  What  birds  of  prey  are  found  in  the  British  Isles  ?  Describe  the 
form  and  habits  of  any  one. 

3.  Describe  the  transformation  of  the  butterflv. 

4.  Explain  the  uses  of  the  fins,  gills,  and  air-bladders  of  fishes. 

5.  Describe  the  habits  of  any  species  of  fishes  found  in  these  Isles. 

SECTION  IV. 

1 .  Describe  the  cat,  and  explain  the  peculiarities  in  its  form. 

2.  In  what  parts  of  the  world  are  the  lion,  tiger,  lama,  armadillo, 
and  the  rhinoceros  found  ?  Describe  the  habits  and  structure  of  any 
one  of  these  animals. 

3.  Show  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  in  the  structure 
of  the  foot  and  teeth  of  any  two  species  of  animals. 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORY. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  Give  a  full  account  of  Joshua,  and  explain  the  points  in  which  he 
was  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Describe  the  life  and  character  of  Gideon,  and  of  Eli. 

3.  Name  the  kings  of  Judah  most  remarkable  for  piety,  and  describe 
the  chief  transactions  of  their  reigns. 

4.  At  what  time  were  the  prophecies  of  Hosea,  Habbakuk,  Micah, 
and  Zechariah  delivered  ?  and  to  what  great  events  do  they  refer  ? 

SECTION  II. 

1 .  Give  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  from  the  Pentateuch,  and 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 

2.  At  what  time,  and  under  what  circumstances,  did  the  principal 
changes,  either  of  corruption  or  reformation,  in  the  religious  services  of 
the  Jews,  occur? 

3.  What  types  prefigured  the  sufierings,  death,  resurrection,  and 
mediatorial  offices  of  our  Saviour  ?     Show  their  fulfilment. 

4.  Quote  prophets  which  foretold  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  those  which  describe  most  exactly  the  extension,  perpetuity,  and 
privileges  of  the  church. 

SECTION  III. 

1.  Write  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist. 

2.  Give  an  exact  account  of  our  Lord's  trial  by  the  Jewish  and 
Roman  authorities,  and  point  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  crucifixion. 

3.  Describe  the  chief  transactions  between  the  day  of  Pentecost  and 
St.  Paul's  conversion. 
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4.  Give  an  account  of  St.  Paul's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem^  and  the  oc- 
currences at  that  city  and  at  Cesarea. 

5.  In  what  points  is  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  labours  and  sufferings, 
given  by  St.  Luke,  confirmed  and  completed  by  passages  in  the  Epistles 
of  the  apostle  ? 

SECTION  IV. 

1.  Give  instances  from  the  New  Testament  of  private,  social,  and 
public  prayer. 

2.  Show  that  the  apostles  observed  the  Lord's-day,  and  that  collec- 
tions were  made  on  that  day. 

3.  Define  accurately  the  meaning  of  repentance ;  give  instances  of 
partial,  feigned,  and  genuine  repentance,  both  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  ;  prove  its  necessity  and  efficacy. 

4.  Explain  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  St.  Paul's  and  St.  James' 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  justification. 

5.  Prove  from  Holy  Scripture  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  Godhead  of  Christ. 

LITURGY  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

SECTION    I. 

1 .  Write  out  so  much  of  your  duty  to  your  neighbour  as  refers  to  the 
fifth  commandment,  together  with  texts  from  Holy  Scripture  illustrative 
of  each  clause ;  and  examples  from  the  Bible  of  persons  remarkable  for 
the  conduct  enjoined. 

2.  Into  how  many  parts  may  the  catechism  be  conveniently  divided  ? 
State  clearly  the  purpose  of  each  part. 

3.  Describe  the  order  of  daily  prayer  from  the  introductory  sentences 
to  the  end  of  the  second  lesson.  At  what  time  was  the  first  part  com- 
posed ? 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  several  revisions  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

SECTION  II. 

1 .  "When  were  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  drawn  up,  and 
what  divines  were  eugaged  in  preparing  them  ? 

2.  In  what  respects  do  the  three  creeds  agree  and  differ  ?  On  what 
occasions  were  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  composed?  Upon 
what  grounds  are  they  received  ? 

3.  Write  out  either  of  the  articles  which  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  give  scriptural  illustrations. 

4.  How  is  the  Church  defined  in  the  Articles,  and  what  authority  is 
attributed  to  it  ?  What  do  our  Articles  affirm  touching  the  sufficiency 
of  Holy  Scripture  ? 

5.  Give  some  account  of  the  Book  of  Homilies,  of  the  time  and  occa- 
sion of  its  pubHcation.     Name  the  most  important  HomiUes. 

SECTION    III. 

1 .  About  what  time  was  Christianity  first  introduced  into  Great  Bri- 
tain ?     Name  the  most  remarkable  persons  of  the  British  Church. 
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2.  Give  some  account  of  the  labours  of  Augustine.  Name  the  prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical  writers  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  give  some 
account  of  Bede. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  "WicklifFe  and  of  the  several  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  English. 

4.  Describe  the  principal  changes  in  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of 
our  Church  which  were  made  at  the  Reformation. 

SECTION    IV. 

1 .  Who  were  the  most  distinguished  Christians  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  ?     What  writings  have  they  left  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries. 

3.  Mention  the  most  important  circumstances  in  the  lives  of  Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and  Bernard. 

4.  At  what  time  did  Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  and  Tillotson 
flourish?  Name  the  principal  English  writers  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity. 

ARITHMETIC. 

SECTION    I. 

1.  Explain  clearly  the  principles  on  which  a~^um  in  subtraction  is 
worked. 

3216 
947 


2.  Divide  170Z.  8*.  by  19,    and    explain  fully  each  step    in  the 
working. 

3.  If  29  chairs  cost  17i^.  what  is  the  cost  of  18  ?    Explain  clearly  the 
principle  on  which  the  sum  is  worked. 

4.  Explain  the  terms  fraction,  numerator,  and  denominator;  and 
state  and  explain  the  rule  for  division  of  fractions. 

SECTION    II. 

1.  Thirteen  persons  spend  681.  I8s.  3d.  on  a  journey :  what  is  each 
person's  share  of  expense  ? 

2.  How  much  velvet,  at  I3s.  4d.  per  yard,  may  be  bought  for  40 
guineas  ? 

3.  How  many  yards  of  carpet,  2  ft.  6  in.  broad,  will  cover  a  room  35  ft. 
long  and  24ft.  broad? 

4.  A  labourer's  house  rent  is  3/.  2s.  lid,  per  annum:  how  much 
must  he  lay  up  weekly  to  pay  it  ? 

SECTION    III. 

1.  Find  the  rent  for  3  months.   1  week,  4  days,  at  21.  I2s.  6d.  per 
month.     Work  this  both  by  practice  and  proportion. 

2.  If  19cwt.  3qrs.  17 lbs.  of  barley  cost  9/.  I5s.  6d.,  how  much  may 
be  bought  for  31.  8s.,  at  the  same  rate  ? 

3.  Find  the  interest  of  15/.  lOs.  for  2 years  and  3  months,  at  3i  per 
cent,  per  annum. 
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4.  If  6  persons  are  boarded  5  months,  4  days,  for  531.,  bow  long 
should  19  persons  be  boarded  for  116/.  ? 

SECTION    IV. 

1 .  Reduce  7s,  6d,  to  the  fraction  of  a  guinea ;  and  7  hours,  1 2  minutes, 
to  the  fraction  of  a  day. 

2.  If  I  of  a  house  be  valued  at  98/.  what  will  be  the  value  of  ^  share  ? 

3.  Reduce  Is,  9^d,  to  the  decimal  of  IZ. ;  and  1  furlong,  29  yards,  to 
the  decimal  of  a  mile. 

4.  Explain  the  best  method  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  a  school,  and 
prepare  a  balance  sheet  for  the  annual  audit. 

{To  be  continued,) 


QUESTIONS   SUITABLE    FOR  PUPIL  TEACHERS.    No.  III. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR.* 

RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

1 .  Show,  from  Scripture,  that  it  is  lawful  to  use  forms  of  prayer. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  events  in  our  Saviour's  life  which  are  comme- 
morated in  the  Prayer  Book  ? 

3.  What  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  Lent  ? 

4.  Why  is  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  so  called  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

1 .  "  Follow  solid  arguments  wherever  it  leads  you.'*     Correct  the 
mistake,  and  give  your  reason. 

2.  "  Neither  man  nor  beast  is  safe  in  such  weather.'*     Give  the  rule 
for  the  number  of  the  verb. 

3.  Give  rules  for  placing  capitals. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  affixes  al,  ous,  an  ?     Give  examples. 

5.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words  :  Abstract,  subscribe, 
sinecure,  conspirator,  paternal,  occur. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  the   principal  gulfs  and  bays  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  particularizing  the  naval  stations. 

2.  Describe  the  principal  valleys  in    England,  pointing  out  their 
respective  watersheds. 

3.  Give  a  concise  description  of  each  of  the  six  northern  counties  of 
England. 

4.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Rhone  and  Danube,  mentioning  the  towns 
through  which  they  flow. 

6.  Describe  the  situation  of  the  principal  lakes  in  Europe 
6.  What  events  are  historically  associated  with  Hebron  ? 


*  These  questions  have  been  actadly  used  by  Her  Majesty's  InqMston. — En, 
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CLOSE  OF  THE   THIRD   YEAR. 

RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  What  prophecies  have  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah's 
advent,  and  how  were  they  fulfilled  ? 

2.  Which  were  the  twelve  lesser  prophets  ? 

.3.  Mention  any  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  we  are  assured  that 
the  prophecies  were  written  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

4.  Give  a  short  history  of  our  present  Liturgy. 

5.  By  whom  is  it  supposed  that  the  Te  Deum  was  composed  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1 .  Describe  the  climate^  physical  features,  and  natural  productions  of 
Hindostan. 

2.  Point  out  the  principal  physical  features  of  Asia. 

3.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  Under  what  circumstances,  and  at  what  dates,  was  each  of  the 
following  places  annexed  to  the  British  dominions :  Gibraltar,  Canada^ 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Mauritius  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  "I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  sentiments  when  I  wrote 
that  letter."     Correct  the  mistake,  and  give  your  reason. 

2.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words:  Insatiable,  exit, 
interred,  invincible;  and  mention  any  other  words  derived  from  the 
same  roots. 

3.  What  poetic  feet  are  in  most  common  use  ?     Give  examples. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  accent,  quantity,  emphasis  ? 

HISTORY. 

1.  Give  the  dates  of  the  battles  of  Naseby  and  Bosworth  Field. 

2.  Who  were  the  Sovereigns  called  Tudor  ? 

3.  Write  a  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

MECHANICS. 

1 .  Required  the  units  of  work  in  raising  a  brick  waU,  20  x  50  x  2« 
with  a  gable  top  of  nine  feet ;  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  being  150  lbs. 

2.  Two  battering  rams,  A  and  B.  A  weighs  20  st.,  and  descends 
through  a  height  of  16  feet.  B  weighs  40  st.,  and  falls  through  30  feet. 
Compare  their  respective  momenta. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

1 .  What  is  meant  by  "  double-entry  "  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "  posting"  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "real  account"  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  ship's  crew  have  just  enough  salt-beef  for  a  daily  allowance  of 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  to  twenty-five  sailors  for  2000  miles,  travelling 
at  the  average  rate  of  one  and  a  half  knots  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  they  find  that  they  have  gone  ninety-five  miles  out  of  their  course. 
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and  are  reduced  by  winds  to  one  knot  an  hour ;  how  should  the  rations 
be  now  reduced  ? 

2.  Show  that  the  ciphers  annexed  to  the  right-hand  of  a  decimal  do 
not  alter  its  value. 

3.  Reduce  tI^  to  a  decimal  fraction. 

4.  Express  7  fur.  25  po.  as  the  decimal  of  a  mile. 

5.  Reduce  I2s,  6hd,  to  the  decimal  of  a  pound. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS  ON  PiEDAGOGY. 

No.  I. 

{See  No,  23,  November,  1848.) 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  perceptive  faculties  ? — Perception  is  the  90iic« 
we  take  of  sensible  and  intellectual  things  in  human  hfe.  Under  the  term 
perception  are  included  sensation,  or  the  simple  impression  on  the  senses ; 
and  consciousness,  or  the  mental  association  between  this  sensation  and  its 
agent.  Perception  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  benevolence,  and 
every  noble  and  intellectual  quality.  It  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
the  first  rudiment  in  the  mind  of  the  wise  and  good,  yet,  unaccompanied  by 
love  and  the  reasoning  powers,  it  is  valueless,  and  often  mischievous  to  its 

Possessor ;  it  then  becomes  the  base  of  frivolity,  tattling,  and  scandal,  or  at 
est,  of  a  mind  stored  with  the  surfaces  of  things.  Infancy  is  the  age  most 
rich  in  perceptions.  At  no  period  do  we  perceive  so  much  as  during  the 
first  four  years  of  our  existence ;  nor,  without  the  faith  and  love  with  which 
the  infant  mind  is  so  largely  gifted,  could  the  mind  receive  the  vast  accU"* 
mulation  of  new  and  dissimilar  objects  and  facts  which  crowd  into  it.  The 
perception  of  children  is  to  them  a  source  of  delight,  vast,  pure,  holy.  Not 
the  beauties  of  fairy-land,  first  revealing  themselves  to  mortal  eyes,  can 
cause  more  ecstasy,  aye,  even  more  indwelling  joy,  than  little  children  expe- 
rience in  becoming  sensible  to  the  wonders  of  nature  and  providence  by 
which  they  are  surrounded. — Harmony  of  Education. 

What  apparatus  enables  you  to  use  the  eye  in  cultivating  the  perceptive 
faculties,  in  connexion  with  a  strict  course  of  language  ? — The  black  board. 

Could  it  be  employed  to  teach  the  forms  of  letters  ? — Yes,  most  advan- 
tageously; by  writing  them  very  large  before  the  children,  and  acting  on  the 
belief  that  the  eye  remembers  better  than  the  ear. 

How  would  you  employ  it  in  teaching  etymology  ? — By  dividing  the  word 
into  its  component  parts,  giving  the  meaning  of  each,  and  adding  thereto  its 
equivalent  in  any  other  language  with  which  the  children  may  be  acquainted. 

Upon  what  principle  is  Mulhauser's  method  of  writing  formed? — Upon 
the  inductive  principle,  and  upon  the  principle  of  dividing  the  difficulties ; 
for  instance,  the  child  is  taught  to  form  half  a  curve  before  it  proceeds  to 
write  the  round  O. 

What  is  the  defect  of  this  system  ? — If  pursued  too  far  the  writing  will 
become  stiff. 

How  may  this  be  remedied? — By  causing  the  lines  to  be  drawn  more 
sloped  than  Mulhauser  recommended. 

What  do  you  mean  by  association,  or  relative  suggestion,  of  ideas  ? — It  is 
an  intellectual  power  which  associates  the  new  fact  with  some  other  already 
existing  in  the  mind  to  which  it  has  a  relation.  Association  includes  reflec- 
tion, or  the  "  tracing  carefully  the  relation  of  facts  and  the  conclusions  and 
principles  which  arise  out  of  them  j"  thus,  then,  this  principle  leads  with  it 
all  others  necessary  to  form  an  intelligent,  active,  inquiring  power.  Associ- 
ation gradually  makes  out,  not  only  the  external  form,  but  the  nature  and 
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spirit  of  the  required  information,  which  mere  local  memory  never  does.  If 
there  be  one  intellectual  state  more  to  be  cultivated  than  another,  it  is  the 
habit  of  correct  association.  It  is  not  talkative,  it  is  not  pedantic ;  it  quietly 
places  every  new  mental  acquisition  in  its  fitting  place,  where  alone  it  can 
be  available  for  other  minds,  or  for  the  one  into  which  it  is  received. 
Knowledge  gained  by  association  is  never  entirely  lost.  It  may  often  be 
forgotten,  but  the  strength  which  the  mental  powers  have  received  in  its 
acquisition  remains,  unless,  indeed,  the  mind  becomes  impaired,  by  com- 
pletely changing  for  the  worse  in  all  its  habits. — Harmony  of  Education, 

Abt)^  Girard  writes, ''  Les  souvenirs  ne  s'entassent  pas  p^le  m61e  dans  le 
tr^sor  qui  les  conserve.  lis  s'y  lient  et  s'y  rangent  en  bon  ordre,  et  c'est  ce 
que  la  science  de  I'&me  a  nomm6  I'association  naturelle  des  id^es.'' 

What  is  Hooker's  definition  of  Education  ? — He  calls  it  "  the  means  by 
which  our  faculty  of  reason  is  made  both  the  sooner  and  the  better  to  judge 
rightly  between  truth  and  error,  good  and  evil.'^ 

Define  the  conscience. — "  There  is,"  writes  Bishop  Butler,  **  a  superior 
principle  of  reflection,  or  conscience,  in  every  man,  which  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  internal  principles  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  the  external  actions ; 
which  passes  judgment  upon  himself  and  them ;  pronounces  determinately 
some  actions  to  be  in  themselves  evil,  wrong,  unjust;  which,  without  being 
advised  with,  magisterially  exerts  itself,  and  approves  or  condemns  him, 
the  giver  of  them,  accordingly.''  "The  principle  by  which  we  approve  or 
disapprove  our  own  heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
what  is,  in  its  turn,  to  have  some  influence,  for  this  may  be  said  of  every 
passion,  of  the  basest  of  appetites ;  but  likewise  as  being  superior,  as  from 
its  very  nature,  manifestly  claiming  superiority  over  all  others,  inasmuch  as 
you  cannot  form  a  notion  of  the  faculty  of  conscience  without  taking  in 
judgment,  direction,  and  superintendency.  This  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
idea,  that  is,  of  the  faculty ;  and  to  preside  and  govern,  from  the  very  eco- 
nomy and  constitution  of  man,  belongs  to  it.'' 

The  place  of  conscience  is  the  place  of  command.  What  conscience  lays 
claim  to  is  mastery,  or  regulation,  over  the  whole  man.  Each  desire  of  our 
nature  rests  or  terminates  in  its  own  appropriate  object ;  every  afliection  of 
our  natmre  rests  or  terminates  in  an  object  suited  to  it.  The  object  of  con- 
science is  the  subordination  of  the  whole  to  its  dictates;  without  this,  it 
remains  unappeased,  and  is  as  if  bereft  of  its  rights.  It  is  the  ruling  power 
of  our  nature ;  and  its  proper,  its  legitimate  business,  is  to  prescribe  that 
man  shall  be  as  he  ought,  and  do  as  he  ought.  S.  D.  W. 


Correi^oniynia. 

(The  Editor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of 

his  Correspondents.) 

REMARKS  ON  MR.  T.  K.  ARNOLD'S  REPLY  TO  THE 

REVIEWER  OF  HIS  WORKS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    "  ENGLISH   JOURNAL   OF   EDUCATION." 

Sir, — As  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  letter,  published  in  your  number  for 
December,  apparently  in  no  very  good  humour,  charges  me  with 
"culpable  misrepresentation,'*  •*  recklessness,"  '*  carelessness  of  asser- 
tion," "  gross  incorrectness,  **  frequent  unfairness^**  and  **  contemp- 
tuousness ;  '*  and  as  many  readers  are  inclined  to  take  for  granted  the 
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truth  of  what  is  asserted  with  so  much  positiveness,  you  will  perhaps 
allow  me  briefly  to  defend  myself  from  Mr.  Arnold's  assault;  and,  in 
passing,  to  make  an  observation  or  two  upon  other  parts  of  his  letter. 

Drawing  an  inference  from  the  rules  given  in  L.  §  2,  and  §  23  (which 
latter  Mr.  Arnold  omits  to  notice  in  his  reply,  and  incorrectly  states 
that  my  charge  is  founded  merely  on  the  phraseology  of  §  2),  I  said, 
that  Mrr  Arnold  appeared  not  to  be  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
subjective  propositions  and  objective  propositions.  Mr.  Arnold  indig- 
nantly repels  the  supposition,  and  refers  to  the  Questions  on  the  Rule 
in  §  2,  to  prove  that  he  was  fully  acquainted  with  that  of  which  I 
supposed  him  ignorant,  or  at  least  neglectful ;  and  I  admit  that  the 
passage  he  quotes  fully  absolves  him  from  the  charge  of  ignorance. 
In  my  own  defence  for  having  brought  the  charge,  I  must  acknowledge 
that,  never  having  used  the  **  Questions  "  in  teaching,  as  I  prefer  the 
plan  of  examining  my  pupils  by  means  of  questions  framed  upon  the 
rules  themselves,  as  they  occur  to  my  own  mind  during  the  period  of 
instruction,  I  was  not  aware  that  any  such  passage  existed  in  the  book  ; 
for  which  I  may  perhaps  be  excused,  as  it  was  surely  natural  to  suppose 
that  "Questions"  on  a  particular  rule  would  not  contain  or  refer 
to  anything  but  what  the  rule  itself  contained.  Now,  Mr.  Arifold 
himself  cannot  venture  to  assert  that  the  true  doctrine  is  taught  in  the 
rule. 

As,  then,  it  now  appears  that  Mr.  Arnold  did  understand  the  distinc- 
tion in  question,  is  he  not  highly  "culpable  "  for  having  worded  the 
rules  in  the  body  of  the  book  in  so  careless,  a  manner  as  to  lead 
naturally  to  the  supposition  that  he  did  not?  It  is  not  the  fact 
that  my  charge  rests  upon  §  2  alone,  still  less  merely  upon  his  use  of 
the  word  **  following  ;"  from  my  abbreviated  quotation  of  §  2,  to  which 
he  refers,  such  may  at  first  appear  to  be  the  case  ;  but  the  complete 
passage  (given  in  the  "Review,"  Vol.  VI.  page  401)  will  remove  that 
impression:  "The accusative  with  the  infinitive  follows  verbs  (sentiendi 
et  declarandi)  of  feeling,  knowing,  wishing,  hearing,  believing,  thinking, 
&c.,  and  such  expressions  as,  "it  is  certain,  manifest,  true,"  &c.  The 
inevitable  effect  of  this  is  to  lead  the  student  to  confound  together 
cases  which  Mr.  Arnold  himself,  it  appears,  elsewhere  teaches  to  be 
essentially  different ;  must  he  not,  therefore,  take  the  blame  to  himself, 
if  he  has  incorrectly  been  supposed  to  entertain  erroneous  views  on 
this  point  ? 

My  "  very  culpable  misrepresentation,"  then,  consists  in  not  divining 
that  Mr.  Arnold  consciously  pursued  so  extremely  illogical  and  unrea- 
sonable a  plan  as,  1st,  knowingly  to  omit  an  important  fact  from  the 
place  where  it  would  have  been  most  appropriately,  usefully,  and 
emphatically  communicated  to  the  student,  and  then  insert  it  in  a  sub- 
ordinate and  comparatively  little  used  part  of  the  book,  to  which  not 
even  a  reference  is  made  from  the  body  of  the  work ;  and  as,  2ndly,  to 
confound  together,  both  in  the  rules  and  in  the  exercises,  two  construc- 
tions which,  as  he  was  all  the  time  aware,  are  fundamentally  different; 
not  even  the  least  hint  being  given  of  the  slightest  distinction  between 
them,  except  in  the  "  Questions."  The  fact  of  the  "  misrepresenta- 
tion" may  be  admitted  ;  but  instead  of  being  "  very  culpable,"  I  think 
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every  candid  reader  will  admit  that  it  was  unintentional,  almost  inevi- 
table, and  therefore  altogether  excusable. 

In  passing,  I  may  remark  that  Mr.  Arnold  expresses  astonishment 
that  Matthiee  should  be  supposed  '*  not  to  have  understood  the  con- 
struction ;"  yet,  as  my  quotation  from  Matthise  shows,  that  scholar  uses 
the  very  expression  which  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  admit  would  justify  the 
inference  which  I  did  deduce  from  it.  In  rebutting^  the  imputation 
against  himself,  Mr.  Arnold  asks,  **  Have  I  said  that  it  is  dependent  on 
or  governed  by  the  impersonal  verb  ?  Certainly  not."  But  what  says 
MatthisB  ?  '*  Many  verbs  which  are  used  impersonally  in  other  lan- 
guages, followed  by  a  proposition  dependent  upon  them,**  &c.  See 
p.  364. 

Mr.  Arnold's  next  charge  against  me  is,  that  '*  with  the  same  care- 
lessness of  assertion,"  of  which  the  above  is  a  specimen,  I  make  an 
untrue  statement  in  saying  that  he  *'  gives  the  declension  of  the  gerund 
dolendo.*'  What  Mr.  Arnold  says  on  this  point  is  as  remarkable  an 
instance  of  quibbling  as  I  have  met  with  for  some  time  past.  The 
object  of  the  statement  in  the  review  was  to  show  that  Mr.  Arnold 
teaches  that  "  the  gerund  has  no  nominative  case."  That  the  passage 
referred  to  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Arnold  himself  cannot 
deny ;  and  he  now  admits  that  he  did  intend  to  teach,  and  he  seems 
still  to  hold,  the  doctrine  I  have  impugned.  In  what,  then,  have  I 
misrepresented  him,  or  of  what  untruth  have  I  been  guilty  ?  The 
deviation  from  truth,  forsooth,  is  this  ;  that  whereas  Mr.  Arnold  gives 
**  the  declension  of  the  English  participial  substantive,  grieving,**  I 
have  stated  that  **  he  gives  the  declension  of  the  gerund  dolendo,*' 
The  difference  seems,  at  Brst,  to  be  great;  but  as  the  Xa^in  corresponding 
to  the  English  is  also  given,  and  is  besides  put  before  the  English,  my 
original  statement  is  substantially  true,  and  is  certainly  nearer  to  even 
the  literal  fact  than  Mr.  Arnold's,  that  he  does  not  give  the  declension 
of  the  gerund. 

But  Mr.  Arnold's  chief  attack  on  me  relates  to  a  point  in  which  his 
works  are  not  concerned.  In  mentioning  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
obliqua  oratio  in  Greek,  I  stated,  that  '*  if  any  change  at  all  be  made  in 
reporting  the  words  when  the  principal  verb  is  a  past  tense,  the  opta- 
tive must  be  used,  and  neither  the  indicative  nor  the  subjunctive  ;** 
adding,  parenthetically,  '*  which  latter  mood,  indeed,  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  the  obliqua  oratio,**  Now,  Mr.  Arnold  asserts  "  that  both 
these  propositions  are  false,  the  second  of  them  being  indeed  grossly 
incorrect." 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  he  supports  this  assertion. 

"  Against  my  critic's  first  assertion,  I  maintain  that  the  present  indi- 
cative is  sometimes  changed  into  the  imperfect  indicative,  when  the 
principal  verb  is  a  past  tense,  (see  Madvig,  §  130  6);  though  it  is  true, 
as  I  have  remarked  in  my  grammar,  (I  think,  after  Kriiger,)  that  ijypdei 
rig  ^v  6  ^ivog,  is  far  less  common  than  rig  ecrrl  (1371)." 

The  brief  account  I  gave  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  obliqua  oratio  in 
Greek  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  leading  and  general  facts,  and 
could  not  take  notice  of  any  exceptions  there  may  happen  to  be;  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  Greek  language  is  remarkably  varied  and  free  in 
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such  constructions.  But  beyond  this,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
such  instances  as  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Arnold  any  change  has  really 
been  made;  the  original  sentence  may  have  been  nc  ^v  6  Uvoq  ;  and,  if 
so,  the  quotation  does  not  disprove  the  rule  I  laid  down.  There  is  the 
greater  necessity  for  care  in  this  matter,  also,  because  of  the  continual 
transition  in  Qreek  from  the  ohliqua  to  the  recta  oratio ;  which  Mat- 
thise  adduces  in  explanation  of  exactly  such  passages  as  the  above 
quoted  by  Mr.  Arnold :  "  The  Greeks  often  quote  the  words  of  another 
narratively,  and  yet  suddenly  change  into  the  oratio  recta,  as  If  the 

person  himself  spoke Hence  they  often  combine  both  kinds  of 

speech,  keeping  the  persons  or  the  in  fin.  from  the  orat.obliquaf  the  tenses 
and  moods  from  the  orat,  recta,*  ....  Hence  the  indie,  is  used  in  the 
orat.  obliqua  as  often  as  the  opt.,  and  the  indie,  and  opt.  are  intermixed. 
Herod,  i.  ^Q,  cXcye  §?),  ioq  ^\0c  hp'yj^v  6  '2ioXu)v  ....  icai  SerjerdfiEyog 
iravra  top  etovTOv  6\/3ov  aTOfpXavplaeie.**  §  529,  5. 

**  But,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  **  the  assertion  that  the  subjunctive 
cannot  appear  in  the  obliqua  oratio,  is  really  a  gross  blunder.'^ 

No  doubt,  if  such  a  statement  were  made  absolutely,  or  were  to  be 
interpreted  without  reference  to  the  context  to  which  the  sentence 
containing  it  belongs,  it  would  deserve  to  be  so  characterized  ;  but  the 
very  grossness  of  the  supposed  blunder  might  have  induced  Mr.  Arnold 
to  suspect  that  his  interpretation  of  the  sentence  could  not  be  cor- 
rect. 

The  general  rules  laid  down  by  me  as  to  the  obliqua  oratio,  were 
confined  to  those  points  in  which  that  mode  of  expression  differs  from 
the  recta  oratio:  the  sentence  in  question,  therefore,  necessarily 
means  that  the  subjunctive  cannot  be  employed  in  the  obliqua  oratio 
quoad  obliqua  ;  i.  e.  where  it  would  not  be  employed  in  the  recta : 
that  the  subjunctive  may  occur  in  the  obliqua  oratio,  where  it  would 
be  used  in  the  recta,  is  plainly  implied  in  the  first  of  the  rules  stated 
by  me  ;  viz. :  '*  when  the  principal  verb  is  in  the  present  tense,  the 
reported  words  are  always  in  the  same  tense  and  mood  as  when  they 
were  originally  spoken.*'  Is  this,  then,  inconsistent  with  Mr,  Arnold's 
first  objection  ;  '*  that  the  deliberative  subjunctive  must  appear  in  the 
subjunctive  in  oratione  obliqua,  when  the  principal  verb  is  a  present 
tense?"  Clearly  not;  for  the  same  mood  would  be  used  in  the  recta 
oratio ;  and  therefore,  according  to  my  first  remark,  necessarily  enters 
into  the  obliqua  oratio,  where  the  principal  verb  is  a  present  tense ; 
but  it  does  so,  not  in  consequence  of  any  peculiarity  or  rule  affecting 
the  obliqua  oratio,  but  because  it  entered  into  the  original  and  direct 
form  of  expression. 

As  to  the  second  class  of  cases  adduced  by  Mr.  Arnold  in  proof  of 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  the  obliqua  oratio,  they  are  utterly  beside 
the  purpose,  being,  in  fact,  examples  of  the  freedom  with  which  the 
Greeks  mingled  the  direct  and  indirect  forms  of  narration  ;  accordingly 
it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that  in  every  instance  of  the  kind  the  sub- 
junctive occurs  only  where  that  mood  would  be  required  in  the  recta 


*  Even  the  pertotu  of  the  recta  oratio  are  frequently  retained :  e.  g,  "AAAos 
tV  irpa^iv* — ^Xen.  Anab.  I.  3;  16. 
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orafto*  Such  is  the  case  in  the  two  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Arnold  in 
order  to  convict  me  of  gross  blundering.  The  first,  which  Mr.  Arnold 
incorrectly  refers  to  Herodotus,  instead  of  to  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon, 
is  quoted  by  him  in  a  very  strange  fashion  ;  one  would  imagine  that  a 
considerable  number  of  words  intervened  between  Ufi^cn  and  airoirkeiv ; 
for  it  could  hardly  be  worth  while  to  garble  the  passa]ge  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  trouble  of  writing  two  or  three  words  only  ;  yet  no  more  are 
omitted.  Aijcrav^poq  Zk  rac  TayitrraQ  rwy  veuiv  eKeXevcrev  eTretrdai  toIq 
'Adrivaloief  IteiZclv  M  ejc)3cDo't,  KariddvTac  on  rroiovffiy,  airoTXeiy, 
The  omitted  clause,  it  will  be  seen,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
verb  tK^ffi  belongs  not  to  the  obliqua,  but  to  the  recta  oratio ;  and 
this  very  passage  is,  in  fact,  cited  by  Matthiee  in  illustration  of  the 
remark  already  quoted,  that  the  Greeks  *'  often  combine  both  kinds 
of  speech,  keeping  the  persons  or  the  infin.  from  the  or  at,  obliqua,  the 
tenses  and  moods  from  the  orat.  recta,** 

The  second  example,  e(j>rj  wefi\ptivy  orav  Zwiidrjj  seems  to  be  one 
manufactured  by  Madvig;  but,  granting  its  authority,  it  is  merely 
another  instance  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  the  last. 

To  conclude  this  subject:  I  must  admit  that  the  wording  of  my 
remark  was  not  sufficiently  guarded  to  preclude  misinterpretation  ;  but  I 
think  I  have  proved^  first,  that  an  ordinarily  careful  and  candid  con- 
struction of  its  import,  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  passage,  would 
have  shown  that  it  could  not  be  intended  to  bear  the  meaning  attempted 
to  be  fastened  upon  it  by  Mr.  Arnold ;  and,  secondly,  that  nothing 
advanced  by  him  is  at  variance  with  its  real  signification.  If  Mr. 
Arnold  can  adduce  such  a  sentence  as,  Xeyo)  on  (j>i\rjTdiy  or,  still  better, 
as,  eXffa  oTi  ^tXiyrai,  then  he  will  undoubtedly  succeed  in  proving  that 
my  remark  was  **  a  gross  blunder ;  '*  at  present,  he  has  left  it  quite 
untouched;  and  his  objections  to  it  have  only  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  epithet  which  he  would  fain  have  bestowed  upon  me. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  example  adduced  by  Mr.  Arnold  of  the 
*•  unfairness,  to  use  a  mild  term,"  which  he  says  I  so  frequently 
exhibit.  This  unfairness  consists,  it  appears,  in  concealing  a  part  of 
what  Mr.  Arnold  lays  down  in  page  28  of  his  Greek  exercise  book^ 
respecting  the  obliqua  oratio,  I  quoted  the  following  sentence  : — 
"  When  conditional  propositions  occur  in  oblique  narration,  the  conse- 
quent clause  is  in  the  infinitive,''  as  containing  the  essence  of  all  the 
information  communicated  in  that  section  on  the  subject ;  but  Mr. 
Arnold  says  that  the  rules  there  given  are  "  much  fuller  and  more 
particular.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  maintain  that  the  cited  sentence 
contains  the  substance  of  the  section,  the  other  paragraphs  being  mere 
amplifications  and  illustrations,  highly  useful  and  necessary,  no  doubt, 
in  the  exercise-book,  but  subordinate  to,  and  explanatory  of,  the  quoted 
passage,  which  virtually  involves  all  the  information  more  distinctly 
conveyed  by  the  succeeding  sentences.  Any  one  who  has  the  book  may 
satisfy  himself  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  I  have  not  done  Mr. 
Arnold  the  smallest  injustice. 

My  **  besetting  sin  of  contemptuous  language'*  is  manifested  chiefly 
it  would  seem,  in  speaking  not  of  persons — ^but  of  grammatical  **  terms." 
Surely  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  this ;  if  the  usual  nomenclature 
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such  constructions.  But  beyond  this,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
such  instances  as  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Arnold  any  change  has  really 
been  made;  the  original  sentence  may  have  been  nc  ijv  6  Uvoq  ;  and,  if 
so,  the  quotation  does  not  disprove  the  rule  I  laid  down.  There  is  the 
greater  necessity  for  care  in  this  matter,  also,  because  of  the  continual 
transition  in  Greek  from  the  ohliqua  to  the  recta  oratio ;  which  Mat- 
thisB  adduces  in  explanation  of  exactly  such  passages  as  the  above 
quoted  by  Mr.  Arnold  :  **  The  Greeks  often  quote  the  words  of  another 
narratively,  and  yet  suddenly  change  into  the  oratio  recta,  as  if  the 

person  himself  spoke Hence  they  often  combine  both  kinds  of 

speech,  keeping  the  persons  or  the  infin.  from  \h^orat,obliqua,  the  tenses 
and  moods  from  the  orat,  recta,'^  ....  Hence  the  indie,  is  used  in  the 
orat,  ohliqua  as  often  as  the  opt.,  and  the  indie,  and  opt.  are  intermixed. 
Herod,  i.  '^Q,  tktye  hrl,  wg  ^\6c  ctp'X^v  6  2o\(i)v  ....  icai  derjadfjievoe 
iravra  roy  cwurou  bXfioy  aTro<p\avpi(reie»  *  §  529,  5. 

**  But,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  **  the  assertion  that  the  subjunctive 
cannot  appear  in  the  ohliqua  oratio,  is  really  a  gross  blunder,** 

No  doubt,  if  such  a  statement  were  made  absolutely,  or  were  to  be 
interpreted  without  reference  to  the  context  to  which  the  sentence 
containing  it  belongs,  it  would  deserve  to  be  so  characterized  ;  but  the 
very  grossness  of  the  supposed  blunder  might  have  induced  Mr.  Arnold 
to  suspect  that  his  interpretation  of  the  sentence  could  not  be  cor- 
rect. 

The  general  rules  laid  down  by  me  as  to  the  ohliqua  oratio,  were 
confined  to  those  points  in  which  that  mode  of  expression  differs  from 
the  recta  oratio:  the  sentence  in  question,  therefore,  necessarily 
means  that  the  subjunctive  cannot  be  employed  in  the  ohliqua  oratio 
quoad  ohliqua  ;  i,  e,  where  it  would  not  be  employed  in  the  recta : 
that  the  subjunctive  may  occur  in  the  ohliqua  oratio,  where  it  would 
be  used  in  the  recta,  is  plainly  implied  in  the  first  of  the  rules  stated 
by  me ;  viz. :  **  when  the  principal  verb  is  in  the  present  tense,  the 
reported  words  are  always  in  the  same  tense  and  mood  as  when  they 
were  originally  spoken."  Is  this,  then,  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Arnold's 
first  objection  ;  "  that  the  deliberative  subjunctive  must  appear  in  the 
subjunctive  in  oratione  ohliqua^  when  the  principal  verb  is  a  present 
tense?"  Clearly  not;  for  the  same  mood  would  be  used  in  the  recta 
oratio ;  and  therefore,  according  to  my  first  remark,  necessarily  enters 
into  the  ohliqua  oratio,  where  the  principal  verb  is  a  present  tense; 
but  it  does  so,  not  in  consequence  of  any  peculiarity  or  rule  affecting 
the  ohliqua  oratio,  but  because  it  entered  into  the  original  and  direct 
form  of  expression. 

As  to  the  second  class  of  cases  adduced  by  Mr.  Arnold  in  proof  of 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  the  ohliqua  oratio,  they  are  utterly  beside 
the  purpose,  being,  in  fact,  examples  of  the  freedom  with  which  the 
Greeks  mingled  the  direct  and  indirect  forms  of  narration  ;  accordingly 
it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that  in  every  instance  of  the  kind  the  sub- 
junctive occurs  only  where  that  mood  would  be  required  in  the  recta 

*  Even  the  peraofu  of  the  recta  oratio  are  frequently  retained :  e,  g,  "kKKoi 
opcffTfi  iwtdetKvhs,  ,  .  •  &s  e(^0es  cfi}  fiy€fA6ya  aXruv  Toph  roirrov  f  \vfuuif6fit$u 
r^yvpa^w, — ^Xen.  Anab.  I.  3, 16. 
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oratio.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  two  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Arnold  in 
order  to  convict  me  of  gross  blundering.  The  first,  which  Mr.  Arnold 
incorrectly  refers  to  Herodotus,  instead  of  to  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon, 
is  quoted  by  him  in  a  very  strange  fashion  ;  one  would  imagine  that  a 
considerable  number  of  words  intervened  between  tK^^tn  and  airoirXtiv ; 
for  it  could  hardly  be  worth  while  to  garble  the  passa]^e  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  trouble  of  writing  two  or  three  words  only ;  yet  no  more  are 
omitted.  ACaaydpog  ^c  rhg  TayiaraQ  rwv  vidv  iKiXivtrtv  CTrcorOat  rote 
'AdrivaloiQf  eTrei^dv  M  kK^iatriy  KaTt^dvTaQ  Stl  woiovaiyf  awowXeiy, 
The  omitted  clause,  it  will  be  seen,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
verb  iKpUm  belongs  not  to  the  ohliqua^  but  to  the  recta  oratio ;  and 
this  Very  passage  is,  in  fact,  cited  by  Matthiae  in  illustration  of  the 
remark  already  quoted,  that  the  Greeks  **  often  combine  both  kinds 
of  speech,  keeping  the  persons  or  the  infin.  from  the  orat.  obliqua,  the 
tenses  and  moods  from  the  orat.  recta." 

The  second  example,  e<f>ri  wefi\f/tiy,  orav  IvviiQri^  seems  to  be  one 
manufactured  by  Madvig;  but,  granting  its  authority,  it  is  merely 
another  instance  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  the  last. 

To  conclude  this  subject:  I  must  admit  that  the  wording  of  my 
remark  was  not  su£Bciently  guarded  to  preclude  misinterpretation  ;  but  I 
think  I  have  proved,  first,  that  an  ordinarily  careful  and  candid  con- 
struction of  its  import,  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  passage,  would 
have  shown  that  it  could  not  be  intended  to  bear  the  meaning  attempted 
to  be  fastened  upon  it  by  Mr.  Arnold ;  and,  secondly,  that  notning 
advanced  by  him  is  at  variance  with  its  real  signification.  If  Mr. 
Arnold  can  adduce  such  a  sentence  as,  XeytD  bn  (piXrjTdi,  or,  still  better, 
as,  eXe^a  on  j>iXi]TaL,  then  he  will  undoubtedly  succeed  in  proving  that 
my  remark  was  **  a  gross  blunder ;  "  at  present,  he  has  lefl  it  quite 
untouched;  and  his  objections  to  it  have  only  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  epithet  which  he  would  fain  have  bestowed  upon  me. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  example  adduced  by  Mr.  Arnold  of  the 
**  unfairness,  to  use  a  mild  term,"  which  he  says  I  so  frequently 
exhibit.  This  unfairness  consists,  it  appears,  in  concealing  a  part  of 
what  Mr.  Arnold  lays  down  in  page  28  of  his  Greek  exercise  book, 
respecting  the  obliqua  oratio.  I  quoted  the  following  sentence : — 
"  when  conditional  propositions  occur  in  oblique  narration,  the  conse- 
quent clause  is  in  the  infinitive,"  as  containing  the  essence  of  all  the 
information  communicated  in  that  section  on  the  subject ;  but  Mr. 
Arnold  says  that  the  rules  there  given  are  '*  much  fuller  and  more 
particular.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  maintain  that  the  cited  sentence 
contains  the  substance  of  the  section,  the  other  paragraphs  being  mere 
amplifications  and  illustrations,  highly  useful  and  necessary,  no  doubt, 
in  tne  exercise-book,  but  subordinate  to,  and  explanatory  of,  the  quoted 
passage,  which  virtually  involves  all  the  information  more  distinctly 
conveyed  by  the  succeeding  sentences.  Any  one  who  has  the  book  may 
satisfy  himself  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  I  have  not  done  Mr. 
Arnold  the  smallest  injustice. 

My  "  besetting  sin  of  contemptuous  language"  is  manifested  chiefly 
it  would  seem,  in  speaking  not  of  persons — ^but  of  grammatical**  terms." 
Surely  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  this ;  if  the  usual  nomeuclatixte 
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appears  to  me  to  be  in  many  instances  "  ridiculous  or  inexpressive," 
why  should  I  not  say  so  without  giving  offence  either  to  Mr.  Arnold  or 
to  any  one  else  ?  I  am  quite  ready  to  state  ray  reasons  for  thinking 
that  a  great  reform  is  needed  in  this  department  of  education;  and  how- 
ever **  unjustifiable'*  my  presumption  may  be  considered  by  those  who 
pin  their  faith  upon  "  authorities,"  and  are  afraid  to  exercise  their  own 
judgment,  I  confess  that  in  such  matters  I  attach  no  weight  whatever 
to  **  authorities"  beyond  what  their  arguments  entitle  them  to.  In 
matters  of  fact  or  of  faith,  authority  may  properly  be  relied  upon  ;  but 
where  the  decision  depends  upon  reasoning  and  common  sense,  every 
man,  who  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  should  judge  for 
himself.  If  Mr.  Arnold  would  do  so,  we  should  not  have  to  regret  in 
his  works  so  great  a  want  of  definite  views  and  clear  principles. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  entertained  of  Doderlein  by  those 
with  whose  views  Mr.  Arnold  is  acquainted,  it  is  no  disproof  of  what  I 
have  alleged  against  his  title  to  be  regarded  "  as  an  authority  on  matters 
of  etymology  and  philology."  But  as  Mr.  Arnold  characteristically  refers 
to  the  universal  opinion  of  others,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  in  reply, 
that  one  of  the  most  profound  Latin  scholars  of  the  present  day  has 
repeatedly  expressed  to  me  the  very  loio  estimate  in  which  he  holds 
Doderlein ;  and  has  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  a  priori 
probability  is  that,  if  Doderlein  states  anything  it  will  on  examination 
turn  out  to  be  incorrect. 

Mr.  Arnold,  relying,  as  is  his  wont,  rather  on  authority  than  on 
reason,  objects  to  my  statement  that  the  gerund  has  a  nominative  case, 
that  the  contrary  doctrine  is  taught  by  '*  all  the  grammarians"  with 
whose  works  he  is  acquainted.     It  will  have  been  seen  that  this  argu- 
ment, even  assuming  that  Mr.  Arnold  possessed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  grammarians  coextensive  with  the  whole  circle  of  that 
species  of  literature,  would  not  have  much  weight  with  me  in  a  case  where 
the  means  for  forming  an  independent  judgment  are  so  easily  accessi- 
ble, and  so  decisive,  as  I  have  in  the  review  shown  them  to  be.    Against 
the  notion  that  such  sentences  as  JSternas  quoniam  poenas  in  morte 
timendum,*  are  impersonal  passive  expressions,  I  argued  as  follows : 
**  Since  in  the  passive  construction  the  direct  object  of  the  active  verb 
becomes  the  nominative  case,  it  is  clear  that  no  passive  verb  can  pos- 
sibly be  connected  with  an  accusative,  representing  the  direct  object 
of  the  action."    Now  what  reply  does  any  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  remarks 
or  authorities  make  to  this  argument?     Literally  none — not  even  an 
approach  to  a  reply.     But  to  come  to  the  minor  question  of  authori- 
ties.    Mr.  Arnold's  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  grammarians 
cannot  be  very  extensive  if  he  has  never  met  with  what  I  hold  to  be  the 
true  doctrine  on  this  point.     Vossius  teaches  it  at  length  against  those 
who  maintain  the  other  view.     The  tenth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
his  "  Analogia"  is  entitled,  **  Gerundia  non  esse  nomina  rpiTrrwra,  sed 
TrevraTTTiJTa,  ostenditur,"    Sanctius,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  **  Mi- 
nerva," supports  the  same  opinion  by  numerous  decisive  passages; 
e.  (jr.,  **  Multa  novis  verbis prcesertim  quum  sit  agendum,^' — (Lucretius, 

*  Lucretius,  Lib.  i.  v.  112. 
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lib.  L  y.  139.)  In  Richard  Johnson's  **  Grammatical  Commentaries/' 
a  work  abounding  in  accurate  learning  and  sound  logic,  I  find  pre- 
cisely the  same  explanation  of  the  gerund  as  that  advanced  by  me  : 
**  And  though  the  gerund  in  dunif  when  it  is  in  the  nominative  case,  is 
generally  rendered  by  must  or  ought,  yet  it  may  also  have  a  verbal 
rendering  by  a  noun  substantive,  as  Orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano.  To  praj/,  or  the  praying  that  there  be  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body^  belongs  to  us"  (p.  353).  Scheller  holds  that^the  gerund 
has  a  nominative,  though  he  teaches  the  incorrect  doctrine  that  the 
gerund  '*is  nothing  else  than  the  neuter  of  the  passive  participle 
future"  (Part  ii.  sect.  x.  §  7).  Lastly,  in  Prof.  Key's  Grammar,  §  634, 
we  read : 

*'  N.  Mihi  est  scribendum  epistolas,  To  me  belongs  the  writing  of 
letters." 

Mr.  Key,  therefore,  would  not,  any  more  than  myse]f,'admit  Mr. 
Arnold's  statement,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  petitio  principii ;  "  There  is  no 
other  literal  translation  for  our  participial  substantive  in  the  nominative 
than  the  Latin  infinitive." 

**  The  comparison,"  saya  Mr.  Arnold,  "  of  the  accusative  after 
agendum  est,  by  such  a  construction  as  the  Plautine,  quid  tibi  curatio 
est  hanc  rem?  is  very  ingenious."  The  comparison  may  be  very  inge- 
nious, but  it  does  anything  rather  than  support  the  notion  it  is  adduced 
to  maintain.  For  is  not  curatio,  active  in  signification  ?  What  says 
Madvig  himself  about  the  verbals  in  ion  ?  '*  io  {ion-is),  affixed  to  the 
theme  of  the  supine  {tio,  sio),*  denotes  the  action**  (§  179). 

Mr.  Arnold  concludes  his  letter  with  a  protest  against  the  insinua- 
tion "  that  he  has  made  his  works  less  theoretically  accurate  than  he 
might  have  done,  lest  he  should  greatly  curtail  the  sale  of  them." 
Here,  too,  Mr.  Arnold  has  stretched  my  meaning.  I  was  speaking  of 
theoretical  perfection,  not  generally,  but  on  one  point  only — the  adop- 
tion of  the  crude  form  system;  and  my  words  are,  *'  it  could  hardly  be 
expected,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Arnold  should  run  the  risk,"  &c. ;  by 
which  I  evidently  was  far  from  imputing  to  him  as  a  fault  the  want  of 
this  particular  theoretical  perfection  ;  but  rather,  assuming  that  he  had 
the  requisite  knowledge,  excused  the  non- application  of  it  on  the 
ground  that  by  doing  so  he  would  have  rendered  his  works  unavailing 
to  a  large  class  of  persons  who  at  present  make  use  of  them,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  their  defects,  with  comparative  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  others.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Solon  having  been  asked 
whether  he  had  provided  the  best  of  laws  for  the  Athenians,  answered, 
**  No,  but  the  best  they  were  capable  of  receiving ;"  and  Mr.  Arnold,  if 
accused  of  not  having  aimed  at  the  theoretical  perfection  to  which  I 
referred,  might  fairly  make  an  analogous  answer. 

Apologizing  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  and  for  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  between  its  appearance  and  that  of  Mr.  Arnold's,  various  cir- 


*  I  cannot  quote  this  without  protesting  against  the  fundamentally  erroneous 
system  of  derivation  here  followed,  and  expressing  my  surprise  that  that  system 
should  be  adhered  to  by  Madvig. 
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cumstances  having  quite  precluded  me  from  attending  to  the  niatter  at 
an  earlier  period,  I  remain, 

Yours  obediently, 

The  Reviewer.    • 
London^  Jan.  27,  IS49. 


PARSING  AND  PARAPHRASING. 

Sir, — ^Whatever  degree  of  weight  may  justly  attach  to  your  correspond- 
ent's strictures  on  paraphrasing  poetry,  they  do  not  appear  to  apply 
to  the  other  exercises  included  in  your  late  specimens.  For,  although 
it  may  be  unadvisable  to  "grind  down  poetic  thoughts  into  prosaic 
notions,"  it  can  hardly  be  improper  to  bring  them  to  the  test  of  strict 
analysis  ;  as  well  for  a  clear  understanding  of  them,  as  to  guard  us  from 
mistaking  sound  for  sense.  To  the  neglect  of  some  such  exercise  is  to 
be  attributed  the  fact  that  so  few  appreciate  poetry  sufficiently  to  read  it 
at  all ;  while,  of  those  who  do  read  it,  so  many  enjoy  the  jingle  of  the 
words  more  than  they  do  the  "  noble  images  and  elevated  ideas  '*  they 
are  intended  to  convey.  Amongst  such  readers  a  Milton  will  never 
become  popular ;  writings  calculated  rather  to  please  the  ear  than  to 
inform  the  judgment  will  be  preferred.  But,  in  respect  to  these  exercises, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  whether  you  would  not  be  conferring  an  additionid 
favour  on  your  readers,  if  you  permitted  them  to  compete  in  exercises  of 
this  description,  as  you  do  with  your  mathematical  questions.  I  do  not 
mean  instead  of  these,  (which  I  should  regret,)  but  in  addition  to  them. 
By  inserting  one  of  the  best  exercises,  and  specifying  others  which  were 
fairly  done,  you  would,  I  think,  be  encouraging  and  benefiting  many  a 
young  candidate  for  the  degree  of  C.  T. 

March  13,  1849.  I.  S. 


jgottas;  of  )3oolt£;. 


HAND-BOOK  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY.  BY  WILHELM 
PXJTZ,  PRINCIPAL  TUTOR  AT  THE  GYMNASIUM  OF  DUREN.  '  TRANS- 
LATED FROM   THE  GERMAN,    BY  THE  REV.  R.  B.  PAUL,  M.A.,  VICAR 

OF  ST.  Augustine's,  Bristol,  and  edited  by  the  rev.  t,  k. 

ARNOLD,  M.A.,  RECTOR  OF  LYNDON.   12mO.  pp.  396.   (LoudoU : 

Rivinfftons.) 

It  appears,  from  the  preface  of  the  editor,  that  the  original  work  from 
which  this  "  Hand-book"  is  translated,  consists  of  three  portions : — 
Outlines  of,  1.  Ancient;  2.  Mediseval;  and  3.  Modem  History.  The 
present  volume  consists  of  the  first  part,  beginning  with  a  concise 
resume  of  the  "sources"  and  "handmaids"  of  history,  and  ending  with 
a  sketch  of  Rome  under  the  Emperors.  A  long  series  of  questions 
is  added  at  the  end.  The  whole  appears  to  be  very  well  done ;  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  the  German  author  and  to  his  Enghsh  translators. 
We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  portion  comprising  the  History  of 
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the  Jews  is  almost  the  original  composition  of  these  gentlemen.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  the  importation  of  German  theology  into  this 
country  we  cannot  but  regard  with  deep  anxiety  and  dread.  There  is 
something  in  it  which  charms  very  young  and  unformed  minds  ; — the. 
mimickers  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  for  instance ; — but  at  the  same  time  un- 
settles their  behef  and  leads  them  astray. 


FIRST  EXERCISES  IN  LOGIC.     DESIGNED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS 

IN  COLLEGES.     BY  J.  T.  GRAY.     12mo.  pp.  l48.     (Londou :  Tay- 
lor and  Walton,) 

This  volume  is  not  of  itself  enough  to  convey  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Aristotelian  Logic.  The  treatise  of  Dean  Aldrich,  of  Huish,  or  of 
Archbishop  Whately,  must  be  carefully  studied  first.  Afterwards  the 
work  before. us  will  be  found  very  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  become 
fuUy  acquainted  with  the  subject.  A  knowledge  of  technical  logic  is 
especially  valuable  to  a  teacher  in  enabling  him  to  examine  well.  He 
will,  by  its  aid,  detect  immediately  what  his  author  is  about;  his  ques- 
tions, consequently,  will  be  pertinent  and  proper. 


THE  BIBLE  OF  EVERY  LAND  ;  OR,  A  HISTORY,  CRITICAL  AND  PHILO- 
LOGICAL, OF  ALL  THE  VERSIONS  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES, 
INTO  EVERY  LANGUAGE  AND  DIALECT  INTO  WHICH  TRANSLATIONS 
HAVE  BEEN  MADE  :  WITH  SPECIMEN  PORTIONS  IN  THEIR  OWN 
CHARACTERS  ;  AND  ETHNOGRAPHICAL  MAPS.      Part  4,  chap.  3,   &C. 

4to.  pp.  24.     (London  :  Bagsters,) 

Here  is  another  portion  of  this  instructive  work ;  containing  a  map, 
which  gives  a  geographical  view  of  the  extension  of  the  Sanscrit  Family 
of  Languages  ;  a  list  of  the  languages  into  which  the  Scriptures,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  have  been  translated ;  and  a  list  of  all  the  Missionary  Stations 
in  India ;  besides  specimens  of  different  oriental  versions,  and  a  critical 
account  of  the  several  dialects  in  which  those  versions  have  been  made. 
The  whole  work  will  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  Biblical  and 
Ethnological  literature.  It  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


A   guide   TO    PENCIL   AND   CHALK    DRAWING    FOR   LANDSCAPES.     BY 

GEORGE  HARLEY.  12mo.  pp.  42.  (Loudou  :  Rov^ey.) 

This  little  work  deserves  attention,  as  explaining  to  teachers,  in  a  clear 
and  familiar  manner,  the  outlines  of  the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  At 
a  time  wheu  pencil  and  chalk  drawing  for  landscape  is  introduced  into 
many  elementary  schools  we  are  glad  to  see  such  a  publication  an- 
nounced. 
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ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS, 

QuES.  21. — Proposed  by  /.  JT, 

A  POTATO-DEALER  purchased,  in  the  month  of  October,  1000  sacks  of 
potatoes,  at  a  certain  rate  per  sack.  On  examining  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  he  found  one-fifth  of  them  decayed ;  he  then  sold  150 
sacks  of  the  sound  ones  at  a  profit  of  half-a-crown  per  sack  on  the 
original  cost.  On  a  further  inspection  of  his  stock  in  December,  he 
was  obliged  again  to  reject  one-fifth  of  them,  and  he  then  deemed  it 
prudent  to  sell  the  remainder  immediately,  which  he  did  at  a  profit  of 
35.  6d.  per  sack.  By  the  whole  transaction  he  gained  i7L  5s. :  what 
was  the  original  cost  of  the  potatoes  ? 

Answered  by  Mr,  W.  T.  Raskins ^  Over  Seile, 

Let  0!^=- original  price  per  sack  in  shillings. 
.*.  10000?= price  of  1000  sacks. 

1000  —  ^  — -  +  150  j  =650  -^number  sacks  remaining  after  the  fint  sale. 


CKf\ 

650— =520=namber  sacks  sold  io  December. 

5 


150  (jv  +  2i)  =  150^7  +  375  »  shillings  obtained  for  the  150  sacks. 

520  (o?  +  3i)  =520<r  + 1820  =shillings  for  the  520  sacks. 

.*.  670d?  +  2195=total  number  of  shillings  obtained  for  the  potatoes  sold. 

And  as  this  sum  exceeds  the  original  cost  by  545  shilliags,  we  have 

1000jr=6704r  +  2195  -  545 

.-.  33007=1650 

1650       -    . .... 
.«,  0?  = ■  =  5  shillings. 

330  * 

And  .*. =:  j^250|  the  original  cost  of  the  potatoes. 

20  o  j- 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  G.  L.,  £.  Jackson  (Coventry), 
J.  M.  Tiplady,  T.  Carvill,  J.  Courtney,  B.  J.  Jeffrey  (Hackney),  J. 
Collier,  W.  B.  P.,  W.  P.  F.,  Peter  Lea,  S.  Cooke,  J.  Kitson,  J. 
Twemlow,  T.  Parry,  P.  Brand,  G.  Lee,  H.  Fletcher  (Burnley),  H. 
Best  (Ecclesall),  C.  M.  Osmond,  F.  R.  Crampton,  J.  Brown,  R. 
Bithell,  Beta  (Burnley),  Sigma,  G.  Barnacle,  J.  S.  Stephens,  J.  Salter 
(Durham),  and  the  Proposer. 

QuEs.  22.— -Proposed  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Smith. 

There  is  a  lower  of  such  height,  that  if  two  bodies  of  an  equal 
weight  were  let  fall  from  the  top  at  the  same  instant,  one  descendtog 
perpendicularly,  the  other  on  an  inclined  plane  (making  an  angle  with 
the  tower  of  60°),  the  first  would  reach  the  ground  three  seconds  before 
the  latter.     What  is  the  height  of  the  tower  ? 

Answered  by  Beta,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 
Put  0?  =  A  B  =  height  of  the  tower. 
Then  by  trigonometry  A  C  =  the  length  of  the  plane  whose  Inclination  is  30  ®  =  2* 
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If  now  t  and  f  represent  the  times  of  falling,  we  have  by  a  known  principle : 

fit  ::2a;  la; 
.-.  <'  =  2  /. 


But  /  =  V 


16iV 


3  jp 
.'.  t^-~t  =  2  s/        ■  =  3,  per  question. 

Whence  or  =  144  •  75  feet,  the  height  required. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  W.  T.  Haskins,  J.  Courtney, 
B.  J.  Jeffrey,  F.  R.  Crampton,  J.  Sheppard,  J,  Collier,  T.  Rule 
(Durham),  W.  P.  F.,  J.  Boden,  Q.  Fletcher,  R.  Bithell,  Sigma,  G. 
Barnacle,  J.  T.  Stephens,  J.  Salter,  and  the  Proposer. 

QuES.  23. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Tom  Holliday, 

In  a  triangle,  whose  sides  are  6,  10,  and  14  respectively,  is  in- 
scribed a  circle;  and  in  this  circle  an  equilateral  triangle.  Required, 
its  side. 

Answered  by  the  Proposer^  and  similarly  by  Mr,  Jeffrey, 

Let  r  =  the  radius  of  the  circle, 

and  X  =-  the  side  of  the  equilateral  triangle. 

Here  the  circle  is  inscribed  within  the  given  triangle,  and  circumscribed  about 
the  equilateral  triangle ;  hence  by  equations  (1)  and  (2),  Tate's  Geo.  page  129, 


8  is'  ' 

a  b  c  a^  a^  x 

""4  area  A™4  area  equi.  A  "^     V3.a?2~  >/3 


•*•  -i.  =  V3,   .•.ar=3. 
V3 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  W.  P.  F.,  J.  M.  Tiplady,  T. 
Haskins,  F.  R.  Crampton,  Sigma,  J.  Courtney,  J.  Sheppard,  J.  Col- 
lier, T.  Rule,  J.  Boden,  H.  Fletcher,  R.  Bithell,  Beta,  Sigma,  G.  Bar- 
nacle, J.  T.  Stephens,  and  J.  Salter. 

QuES.  24. — Proposed  by  Sigma. 

A  wall,  a  feet  high,  has  to  be  built  in  n  days,  to  each  of  which  is 
assigned  an  equal  share  of  the  work  performed  in  lifting  the  material 
from  the  ground.  Required,  a  formula  for  calculating  the  height  to  be 
attained  on  any  given  day. 

Answered  by  Tom  Tomkins, 

Let  10  =  weight  in  lbs.  of  a  superficial  foot  of  the  wall ; 
/    =  the  length  of  the  wall  in  feet ; 
X  =  the  height  of  the  wall  raised  in  the  »»**•  day ; 
hj^  =  the  in  m  days.  ^0 
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#^  /  in 

Units  of  work  in  raising  the  whole  wall  = • 

Units      work  in  raising  the  portion  on  the  m*^  day 


=  *'«'(*„_,+  2) 

,     /              x\     (^  Iw 
•••  *'«-(*«_.+ 2) 2n 


a 
f 


fl« 


Making  m  successively  1,  2,  3,  &c.y  we  haye 
1  n 


AS   =;^       +5" 

m  m — 1       u 


m  91 

m  ft 


m      m— 1         In  n     J 


This  question  was  also  answered  by  B.  J.  JefFery,  J.  Sheppard,  J. 
Collier,  T.  Rule,  W.  P.  F.,  C.  M.  Osmond,  V.  Penzance,  and  the 
Proposer. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To   BE   ANSWERED   IN   OUR    NuMBER   FOR    MaY. 

QuES.  25. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Crampton, 

A  weight  of  1681bs.  is  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane,  whose  length 
is  50  feet,  and  supported  by  a  power  of  1261bs.  acting  parallel  to  the 
plane.     Required  the  height  of  the  plane. 

QuEs.  26. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Jeffery,  Hackney. 

A  Privateer  took  a  prize  whose  value  was  divided  among  her  pro- 
prietors in  the  following  manner :  the  first  had  £63  and  iV  of  the  re- 
wamder;  the  second,  £126  and  iV  of  the  remainder;  the  third,  £189 
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and  T^  of  the  remainder  ;  and  the  fourth,  £252  and  i^  of  the  remain- 
der; and  so  on.  Now  by  this  means,  the  priie  was  equally  divided. 
Required  the  number  of  proprietors  and  the  value  of  the  prize. 

QuBs.  27. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Smith,  Model  Schools,  Dublin. 

6 
Solve  the  eqiuitioD,  jr—  I  =  -j-^. 


SnteHtgena. 


The  National  Society  and 
THE  Privy  Council. — ^The  follow- 
ing letter  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Privy  Council,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Society. 
It  gives  the  results  of  the  meetings 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
the  latter  Society,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  more  than  once,  in  recent 
numbers: — "Sir, — I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you,  that  your  letter  to  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
dated  the  30th  August,  1848,  on  the 
subject  of  the  management  clauses  in 
the  trust  deeds  of  church  schools, 
was  forwarded  by  his  Grace  to  the 
committee  of  the  National  Society. 
Their  answer  has  been  delayed  to  the 
present  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  absence  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  that  committee  from 
London.    The  committee  lament  that 
the  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese is  still  restricted  by  their  Lord- 
ships to  matters  relating  to  religious 
instruction.     They  lament  this  the 
more,  not  only  because  the  distinc- 
tion between  religious  and  secular  in- 
struction is  sometimes  narrow  and 
hard  to  be  defined,  especially  in  ele- 
mentary schoolsfor  the  poor,  and  when 
that  distinction  becomes  a  question 
for  legal  intei'pretation,  but  because 
many  of  the  warmest  supporters  of 
national  education  consider  that  ap- 
peal to  be  a  point  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  respect  to  the  principle  it 
involves.    The  committee  see  much 
reason  to  apprehend  that  this  restric- 
tion may  have  the  effect  of  deterring 
many  zealous  friends  of  education 
from  co-operating  heartily  with  the 
Committee  of  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Society  in  the  promotion  of 
that  important  object     The  com- 


mittee would  ask  of  their  Lordships 
to  re-consider  the  restraints  which 
they  recommend  in  the  adoption  of 
clause  D.,  some  of  which  the  com- 
mittee believe  are  not  really  necessary 
to  secure  the  efficient  management  of 
schools,  whilst  they  remain  open  to 
the  objections  stated  by  the  committee 
in  their  letter  of  the  9th  August,  and 
would  practically  prevent  the  pro- 
moters of  schools  from  exercising 
that  limited  freedom  of  choice  which 
it  is  intended  they  should  enjoy.  The 
committee  also  solicit  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships  to  the  permission 
(which  has  been  already  granted)  to 
vest  the  management  of  schools  in 
church    communicants,    but    which 
permission  it  is  proposed  to  subject 
to  restraints  which  seem  unnecessary, 
and  may  be  inconvenient ;  and  the 
committee  believe  that  unrestricted 
permission  to  place  schools  under  the 
control    of    church    communicants, 
when  that  qualification  for  the  office 
of  lay  managers  is  desired  by  pro- 
moters of  school  buildings,  will  be 
regarded  with  favour  by  many  zea- 
lous friends  of  the  religious  education 
of  the  people,  and  can,  in  no  degree, 
obstruct  the  efficient  management  of 
schools.     The  committee  desire  to 
point  out  an  important  omission  in 
the  clauses,  which  their  Lordships 
will,  no  doubt,  see  the  necessity  of 
supplying.     No  provision  has  been 
maae  for  enforcing  the  decision  of 
the  appellate   jurisdiction.     If   the 
Bishop,  for  example,  should,  on  ap- 
peal being  made,   decide  that  any 
book  objected  to  on  religious  grounds 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  school, 
no  power  at  present  exists  to  enforce 
his  decision ;  and,  even  if  he  should 
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of  his  defective  or  unsound  religious 
instruction,  is  unfit  for  his  office, 
such  teacher  mi^ht  continue  to  be  the 
instructor  of  a  church  school,  no  pro- 
vision being  made  for  his  dismissal. 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  provision 
has  been  made  to  give  the  Mixed 
Board  of  Appeal  those  powers  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
effective  discharge  of  their  functions. 
The  committee  cannot  doubt  but 
that  their  Lordships  will  carry  out  the 
manifest  intention  of  the  clauses  by 
the  insertion  of  such  provisions  as 
shall  give  effect,  in  the  foregoing 
cases,  to  the  decisions  of  the  person 
or  persons  in  whom  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  vested.  The  commit- 
tee have  been  influenced  by  a  strong 
desire  to  render  the  management 
clauses  framed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  more  generally  acceptable 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, being  convinced  that,  without 
their  cordial  co-operation,  the  pre- 
sent system  of  promoting  national 
education,  by  public  grants  in  aid  of 
local  efforts,  cannot  be  successful ; 
and  that  the  most  perfect  machinery 
for  public  education,  which  fails  to 
engage  the  sympathies  and  draw 
forth  the  exertions  of  religious  per- 
sons, will  be  utterly  unavailing. 
When  the  clauses  were  originally 
framed,  the  committee  agreed  to  re- 
commend them  upon  a  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  the  promoters  of 
education  throughout  the  country 
should  be  at  liberty  to  select  the 
clause  best  adaptea  to  their  own 
case;  and  they  have  expressed,  on 
various  occasions,  their  desire  that 
applicants  for  aid  should  have  the 
same  liberty  of  choice^  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  their  schools,  which  had 
Ereviously  been  conceded  to  them 
oth  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
and  the  National  Society.  To  the 
withdrawal  of  that  concession  on  the 
part  of  their  Lordships,  and  to  the 
enforcement  of  a  particular  clause  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  public  aid, 
must  be  attributed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, that  jealousy  of  a  central  con- 
trol, and  those  apprehensions,  with 
respect  to  government  interference, 
which  have  been  so  decidedly  ex- 
pressed in  variouB  parts  of  the  country 


during  the  last  few  months.  It  would 
no  doubt  have  been  a  great  advantage 
(as  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society  have  acknowledged)  if  ma- 
nagement clauses  could  have  been 
so  framed  as  to  be  adopted  by  general 
consent.  But  it  has  become  more 
and  more  apparent,  during  the  pro- 
gress of 'this  correspondence,  that 
the  clauses  which  have  hitherto  been 
proposed  are  not  generally  acceptable, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  them 
has  caused  serious  embarrassment; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
question  relating  to  national  educa- 
tion, it  be  expedient  to  impose  upon 
the  founders  of  schools  any  sys- 
tem of  management  which  shall  not 
be  open  to  modification  by  compe- 
tent authority  at  some  future  time. 
In  these  and  all  their  previous 
suggestions  the  committee  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  practical  im- 
provements, and  they  have  given 
warning  of  difficulties  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  attainment  of  the  end 
which  they  have  at  heart,  in  common 
with  the  Committee  of  Council.  But 
they  feel  that  they  should  not  fully 
discharge  their  duty  in  this  respect 
if  they  did  not  advert  to  the  very 
widely-spread  feeling  of  uneasiness 
arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
basis  on  which  all  arrangements, 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  parlia- 
mentary grants  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  at  present  rest.  To  re- 
estabhsh  general  confidence  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  an  object 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  the 
communications  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society  have 
impressed  them  with  the  strongest 
conviction  that  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  attaining  this  object  without 
the  adoption  of  some  measures,  by 
which  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  shall  be 
made  requisite  for  every  important 
step  to  be  taken  by  any  public  autho- 
rity in  the  matter  of  national  educa- 
tion.— I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  John  G. 
Lonsdale,  Secretary. — ^To  the  Se- 
cretary, Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  Downing  Street." 
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List  of  Studbnts  and  School- 
MISTRB8SKS  of  the  National  So- 
ciety's Training  Institution,  White- 
land's  House,  Chelsea,  to  whom 
Her  Majesty's  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education  have  awarded 
Certificates  on  pusing  Examina. 
tion. 

Students. 
First  Class. 
Second  Divinon, 
I.  Bradshaw. 
£.  Cuckow. 

Third  Division, 
M.  Quid. 
M.  Street 
M.  Strutt. 

Sbcond  Class. 
First  Division* 
£.  Blyth. 
S.  Morton. 

Second  Division. 
I.  Blyth. 
E.  Lamb. 
S.  White. 
S.  Worsfold. 

Third  Division, 
J.  Oliver. 
E.  Sawyer. 

Third  Class. 
First  Division. 
M.  Anderson. 
E.  H.  Hoyles. 
E.  Kirby. 
E.  Pool. 
C.  Wilson. 

Second  Division, 
M.  Davies. 
S.  Farmer. 
A.  Simpson. 
H.  Wood. 

Third  Division, 
S.  Bundock. 
A.  Fifield. 
H.  Lucas. 

schoolmistrbssbs. 
Second  Class. 
Third  Division, 
A.  Ambrose. 

Third  Class. 
Third  Division, 
J.  Jenkins.        S.  Sunley. 
Bradford. — "The  ParochisJ  and 
National  Schoolmasters'  and  School- 
mistresses'  Mutual  Society  for  Brad- 
ford and  its  Vicinity  "  has  lately  been 
much    invigorated    by    the    clergy 


coming  forward  to  take  classes  for 
the  instruction  of  its  members. 
Many  new  members  have  been  lately 
added,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
useful  society.  The  subjoined  is  a 
list  of  the  teachers  and  subjects,  and 
the  time  occupied  is  from  nine  to 
twelve  o'clock  every  Saturday. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Burnet  teaches  Com- 
position. 

Rev.  W.  Morgan,  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. 

Rev.  Mr.  Edmonds,  Music. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brien,  Greek. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cottam,  Latin. 

Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  Mathematics. 

Rev.  Mr.  Barnes,  French. 

Mr.  Rowbotham,  master  of  the 
Model  School,  Arithmetic ;  and  Mr. 
Batty,  master  of  St.  James's,  Eng- 
lish Grammar. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  re- 
vised rules : 

1.  That  this  society  be  a  society 
for  the  mutual  improvement  of 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
whose  schools  are  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  other 
members  of  the  Church  connected 
with  Sunday  or  day  schools,  and  that 
it  be  a  district  association  of  "  The 
Parochial  and  National  Schoolmas- 
ters' Mutual  Improvement  Society 
in  London." 

2.  That  candidates  for  admission 
be  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  of 
the  members,  and  their  election  de- 
cided by  vote. 

3.  That  all  the  clergy,  ex  officio, 
be  members,  and  that  the  magistrates 
and  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  town  of  Bradford  be  solicited, 
from  time  to  time,  for  subscriptions, 
and  that  subscribers  be  honorary 
members  of  this  society. 

4.  That  pupil-teachers  be  admis- 
sible to  the  music  class,  and  likewise 
to  other  meetings,  when  invited,  and 
that  this  be  announced  at  a  previous 
meeting. 

5.  That  an  admission  fee  of  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  be  required  of 
each  member,  and  a  quarterly  sub- 
scription of  sixpence  in  advance. 

6.  That  any  member  neglecting  to 
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pay  his  quarterly  contribution  for 
more  than  one  year  shall  be  declared 
to  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  belong 
to  the  society. 

7.  That  part  of  the  funds  be  ap- 
propriated from  time  to  time  to  the 
purchase  of  books,  the  amount  to 
be  expended,  and  the  selection  of 
the  books  to  be  decided  by  vote. 

8.  That  the  f^eneral  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  society  be  in- 
Crusted  to  the  president,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  librarian,  who  shall 
have  the  power  of  convening  special 
meetings  of  the  society.  Five,  for 
the  present,  to  form  a  quorum. 

9.  That  the  office-bearers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  president,  be  elected 
half-yearly,  and  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion. 

10.  That  the  meetings  be  held 
every  Saturday  from  ten  to  twelve 
o'clock,  the  course  of  instruction  to 
be  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  the  text  books  be 
in  general  selected  from  the  govern- 
ment list  of  books. 

11.  That  upon  the  occasion  of 
monthly  papers  being  read  by  one 
of  the  masters,  the  minutes  of  the 
preceding  similar  meeting  be  read 
and  confirmed,  and  the  general  bu- 
siness of  the  society  transacted. 

12.  That  at  all  meetings  of  the 
society,  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent, a  chairman  be  appointed  by  the 
meeting,  and  that  each  meeting  be 
begun  with  the  collect,  "  Prevent  us 


O  Lord,  8ic,"  and  close  with  the 
benediction. 

13.  That  half-yearly  meetings  be 
held  on  the  first  Saturdays  of  Ja- 
nuary and  July,  when  a  report  of 
the  society's  proceedings  and  the 
treasurer's  accounts  (the  said  ac- 
counts having  been  audited  by  two 
of  the  members  appointed  by  the 
managers)  shall  be  presented. 

14.  Any  member  of  a  class  being 
five  minutes  after  the  appointed  time 
of  meeting  shall  forfeit  sixpence,  and 
if  absent  sdtogether  one  shilling,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  himself  being  sick  or 
having  sickness  in  his  family.  The 
parish  church  clock  to  be  the  criterion. 

15.  That  no  alteration  be  made  in 
these  rules  except  at  a  half-yearly 
meeting  or  at  a  special  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose,  notice  of  which, 
with  the  alteration  proposed,  to  be 
given  a  month  previously. 

Self-Supportino  Schools. — 
Mr.  Divers,  National  Scoolmaster  at 
Much  Wenlock,  Shropshire,  informs 
us  that  '*  the  children  buy  all  their 
own  books.  The  weekly  payments 
for  the  poor  are  2d,  for  one»  and  Ic^. 
for  every  other  child  of  the  same 
family.  Those  not  requiring  chari- 
table assistance,  pay  from  4«.  to  lOs. 
per  quarter.  It  is  the  anxious  wish 
of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wayne,  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  parish,  that  the 
school  shall  support  itself ;  and,  ulti- 
mately, I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it 
will  do  so." 


Co  Conre^pontrentd. 


A  SuBSCRiBEE. — The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  communication. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  James  Bailey,  of  Sandbaoh,  for  his  enclosure.  We 
wish  to  encourage  pupil- teachers  in  every  possible  way. 

R.  Bloomfield. — No  ;  Latin  is  not  necessary. 

To  our  Subscriber  who  wants  to  know  the  best  works  which  he  can  use  on  English 
Composition,  we  beg;  to  suggest,  for  young  boys,  *'  Cornweirs  Guide  to  Compo- 
sition,''  which  contains  good  elementary  exercises;  for  a  higher  class,  **  Reid's 
Elements  of  Composition ;"  and  for  private  study,  "  Graham's  Art  of  Composition ;" 
and  **  Graham's  English  Synonymes''  might  be  advantageously  superadded  to 
*•  Reid's  Elements.'* 

Our  Mathematical  correspondents  are  requested  to  send  their  communications 
by  the  21st  of  the  month,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  and  marked  outside  **Matke-' 
maiical  Papers,** 
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BY      AN     EYE-WITNESS. 
{Continued from  page  131.) 

But  to  return  to  the. Central  School  op  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures. On  our  arrival  at  the  Institution,  we  were  shown 
into  a  handsome  little  room,  richly  decorated  in  the  style  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  formerly  a  saloon  of  the  palace ;  now 
the  Bureau  of  the  director  of  the  school.  He  kindly  introduced 
us  to  a  young  English  gentleman,  who  was  pursuing  his  studies 
at  the  school,  and  who  accompanied  us  through  the  several 
departments.  We  learnt  by  inquiry  that  the  young  men  who 
wish  to  be  admitted  as  exhibitioners,  must  first  present  them- 
selves before  a  jury,  nominated  for  the  purpose  every  year  by 
the  Minister  of  Commerce.  They  are  then  examined  as  to 
their  nation  and  their  age,  which  ought  not  to  be  less  in  most 
cases  than  eighteen  years,  nor  more  than  twenty-one.  They 
undergo  two  further  examinations,  one  oral  and  the  other  in 
writing,  proving  that  they  possess  the  amount  and  kind  of 
information  required  in  the  programme ;  especially  that  they 
can  perform  the  different  kinds  of  calculation  which  are  there 
specified.  In  cases  where  two  candidates  for  one  exhibition 
display  equal  merit,  he  who  has  the  greater  literary  power  will 
be  preferred.  No  one  who  possesses  merely  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  preliminary  course  has  any  chance  of 
success.  The  candidates  are  expected,  both  in  their  oral  and 
written  answers,  to  show  that  they  possess  real  knowledge  in 
industrial  science,  and  have  a  taste  and  liking  for  the  ca- 
reer of  an  engineer.  The  sums  given  by  the  state  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  capability  of  the  candidates,  and  to  their 
pecuniary  necessities.  Those  who  receive  aid  from  their  respec- 
tive Departments  are  allowed  to  participate  also  in  the  exhi- 
bitions founded  by  the  central  authorities. 

The  practical  management  of  the  school  is  entrusted  to  a 
director  and  a  council  of  studies. 

The  director  of  the  school  lives  in  the  establishment.  He 
manages  the  correspondence,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditure. 
He  watches  over  the  discipline,  and  sees  that  the  regulations 
are  strictly  observed. 

The  council  of  studies  consists  of  nine  professors  and  a 
director  of  studies.  It  takes  cognizance  of  the  practical  teach- 
ing of  the  College  and  the  work  of  the  pupils.  It  can  control 
and  modify  the  system  of  discipline*  It  can  admit  or  reject 
candidates  after  the  proch-verlaux  of  their  examinations  have 
been  received.  It  pronounces  at  the  end  of  each  year  on  the 
aptitude  of  the  pupils,  and  decides  whether  they  ought  to  pass 
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to  a  superior  division  of  the  school,  or  to  receive  the  diploma 
of  an  engineer  or  the  certificate  of  capacity.*  It  presents  to 
the  Director  of  the  school  the  candidates  for  the  oflSce  of 
Director  of  studies,  or  for  any  vacant  professorial  chair. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  professors  are  chosen  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  first  importance.  They  are  selected  from  men 
who  combine  a  complete  knowledge  of  theory  with  great  prac- 
tical experience. 

The  president  of  the  council  summons  the  members  at  least 
once  a  month.  During  the  intertal  between  the  sittings  it  is 
represented  by  a  council  of  order,  composed  of  the  director  of 
studies  and  one  professor  or  more.  The  director  of  the 
school  presides  over  these  meetings,  which  are  held  about 
once  a  week. 

'  The  director  of  studies, is  chained  with  the  execution  of  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  studies. 

The  school  does  not  receive  boarders.  The  quarter  of  the 
city,  in  which  it  is  placed  was  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
advantages  which  it  ofiers  for  the  boarding  and  lodging  of  the 
pupils  in  private  houses  and  hotels. 

The  doors  are  opened  at  eight  o'clock  daily,  except  Sundays. 
The  pupils  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance  then,  or  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after.  Work  closes  at  a  little  after  four 
o'clock,  except  on  Thursday,  when  the  pupils  are  dismissed  at 
one  o'clock. 

Parents  who  do  not  reside  in  Paris  are  recommended  to 
appoint  a  correspondent,  who  may  be.  their  representative  in  their 
negotiations  with  the  director  of  the  school,  and  help  him  in 
controlling  the  pupil.  This  rule  has  produced  very  satisfttctory 
results. 

The  course  of  instruction  continues  three  years. 

The  French  are  essentially  soldiers.  The  military  spirit  per- 
vades every  part  of  their  national  life.  Hence,  they  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  in  uniform.  There  is  an  appropriate  cos- 
tume for  the  pupils  of  this  school,  authorized,  of  course,  (for 
what  in  France  is  not  '*  authorized  "?)  by  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture.  It  is  handsome  and  picturesque,  not  to 
say,  showy.  My  English  guide  told  me  that  he  did  not  wear 
it,  (perhaps  through  a  little  English  love  of  opposition,)  and 
that  no  one  was  obliged  to  do  so. 

The  fault  of  this  institution,  as  of  everything  French,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  over-regulation. 


*  The  diploma  of  civil  engineer  is  giren  to  those  pupils  who  have  plissed  succen- 
fal  ezatninations  in  every  department  and  stood  every  test  vrhfeh  th«  tebool  requirts. 
The  certificate  of  capacity  is  given  to  those  who  have  acquitted  themteivss  creditably 
in  some  things,  but  not  in  every  examination  or  department  of  study ;  at  leatt|  to  I 
understood  my  informant. 
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Two  programmes  are  published  by  the  authorities.  One  sets 
forth  the  kind  and  amount  of  information  which  must  be  pos*- 
sessed  by  every  candidate  for  admission  ;  the  other  contains 
the  scheme  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school :  they  are  too 
long  and  elaborate  for  insertion  in  the  pages  of  a  popular 
magazine. 

In  describing  that  instruction,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
on  the  day  of  our  visit,  one  party  of  young  men  were  actively 
engaged,  manipulating  in  a  large  laboratory.  Each  was  covered 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  blouse ;  the  room  was  full  of  vapours 
and  smoke.  In  another  department  a  forge  was  at  work.  A 
large  class-room,  with  seats  arranged  in  a  gallery,  so  as  to  reach 
almost  to  the  ceiling,  was  crowded  with  an  attentive  audience, 
listening  to  some  lecture  on  light,  heat,  or  ventilation.  The 
chief  garret  apartment  was  devoted  to  a  class  of  architectural 
draughtsmen.  A  long  list  was  presented  to  me,  containing  the 
names  and  occupations  of  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the  in- 
stitution :  some  had  gained  the  diploma,  others  the  certificate. 
Many  were  civil  engineers ;  some  had  constructed  silk  and  cot- 
ton mills ;  one  was  at  the  head  of  an  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  marbles,  another  of  plate  glass.  Vari- 
ous indeed  were  the  occupations  ascribed  to  these  persons ;  so 
various,  that  of  one  it  was  said, "  s'occupe  de  la  propagation 

BES   SANGSUES!" 

It  is  my  sorrowful  duty  to  testify,  that  every  person  witli 
whom  I  conversed  gave  me  an  unfavourable  account  of  the  state 
of  religion  and  morals  among  the  young  men  of  this  institution 
and  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  I  fear  that  they  are  not  reminded 
throughout  the  course  of  their  instruction  that  the  great  God, 
Who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  has  been  pleased  to  reveal 
Himself  in  His  written  word  and  His  living  church.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  mystical  dance  of  renovation  and  decay,  to  which 
natural  philosophy  conducts  us,  is  not,  in  their  minds,  con- 
nected with  Him,  *'  Who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever."  They  may  be  taught  that  the  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  gravitation ;  but  they  are  not  taught,  in  an  earnest  spirit,  to 
view  them  as  indicating  the  majesty  of  Him,  Whose  hands  made 
them  all.  Thus  these  young  men  attain  to  mental  culture 
without  moral  elevation.  Their  philosophy  inclines  them  to 
scepticism  ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  deep,  broad,  and  clear  to  bring 
them  back  to  religion.  And  I  cannot  forbear  the  reflection"^ 
that  they  are  not  invited  to  reverential  belief,  by  the  reasonable 
character  of  the  public  worship  of  their  country.  Around  them 
are  the  false  miracles  and  foolish  pretensions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  relics  of  superstition  which  intelligent  men  have  been 
encouraged  to  discard.     They  are  full  of  intellectual  activity, 
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at  an  age  when  authority  is  felt  as  a  troublesome  restraint,  and 
despotism  as  an  intolerable  burden.  What  are  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  national  Church  of  France  to  win  them  to  godli- 
ness and  purity  of  life  ?  The  truths  of  revealed  religion,  set 
forth  in  their  primitive  simplicity? — commending  themselves 
alike  to  the  conscience,  the  good  sense,  and  the  moderation  of 
the  worshipper  ?  No ;  rather  the  latest  novelties  of  ultramon- 
tanism,  or  fearful  tales,  such  as  those  which  describe  the 
Addolorata,  or  some  tentative  miracle  dubiously  performed  at 

the  tomb  of  S.Vincent  de  Paul. 

#  #  #  «  #  » 

Jan.  9th,  1849. — We  gave  a  long  morning  to  the  Normal 
School,  established  in  the  buildings  adjoining  the  Carmelite 
church,  which  were  formerly  a  Monastery  of  Carmelite  Brethren. 
This  institution  was  founded  by  the  late  venerable  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  whose  portrait  is  now  in  every  shop-window,  and 
whose  heroism  in  the  cause  of  his  deluded  fellow  countrymen, 
during  the  insurrection  in  June  last,  cost  him  his  life.  The 
school  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  benevolent  prelate.  To 
this  spot  he  used  to  retire  from  the  distracting  business  of  the 
capital.  Here,  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
recalling  many  a  solemn  association,  he  mused  over  the 
troubles  of  bis  times.  To  the  library  he  bequeathed  the 
greater  part  of  a  valuable  collection  of  books  which  he  had 
formed.  1  was  shown  among  the^e  a  fine  folio  copy  of  Chry- 
sostom,  which  had  been  mutilated  by  the  wild  mob  which 
destroyed  the  archiepiscopal  palace  in  front  of  Notre  Dame, 
a  few  years  ago,  during  the  riots  that  followed  a  funeral 
service  at  the  church  of  S.  Germain  KAuxerrois,  in  memory 
of  the  assassinated  Duke  of  Berry.  A  valuable  collection  of 
patristic  theology,  containing  many  a  rare  Benedictine,  was 
then  thrown  from  the  windows  of  the  palace  into  the  Seine. 
Several  of  the  books  which  were  recovered  from  the  waters 
still  retain  sad  traces  of  its  effects  on  the  rich  old  binding. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
public  instruction  in  France,  every  person  who  wishes  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  education  must  be  a  Licenci^-en-Lettres ; 
that  is,  one  who  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  for 
the  second  degree.  It  was  objected  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  that  few  of  the  priests  had  either 
sought  for  or  attained  this  degree,  and  that,  consequently,  they 
were  unfit  for  the  office  of  public  teacher  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  education.  To  remedy  the  defect.  Archbishop 
Afl^r6  founded  the  Normal  School  under  consideration.  The 
pupils  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  strictly  religious  home,  and 
pursue  a  course  of  humanity,  mathematics,  logic,  and  rhetoric: 
they  also  receive  lessons  in  natural  philosophy.     I  was  shown 
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a  large  glass-case,  full  of  the  more  common  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  study  of  this  science.  There  were  air 
pumps,  electrical  machines,  an  At  wood's  machine,  &c.  In  an 
adjoining  room  were  sand-baths  and  other  expedients  adapted 
to  the  study  of  experimental  chemistry. 

But  the  absorbing  feature  of  these  buildings  is  the  fact,  that, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Carmelite  Monastery  in  the  first 
French  Revolution,  they  were  constituted  a  prison  for  political 
offenders.  The  ancient  cloisters  were  divided  into  cells  by  walls 
of  strong  masonry.  The  light  was  admitted  into  these  gloomy 
recesses  by  small  grated  apertures,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
inmate.  Here  were  crowded  the  victims  of  democratic  terrorism. 
Within  the  cloisters,  and  in  the  garden  and  cemetery  close  at 
hand,  were  committed  the  terrible  "  massacres  of  September,'* 
as  they  were  called,  during  the  first  French  Revolution.  In 
the  refectory  of  the  convent  nearly  two  hundred  priests  were 
huddled  and  tried  by  a  squalid,  bare-armed  magistrate,  who 
was  picked  out  from  the  mob  for  the  occasion.  "Preach," 
said  the  blood-thirsty  multitude.  The  clergy  were  silent.  They 
were  forthwith  driven  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter  into  the  aa- 
joining  cloisters  and  garden. 

The  form  of  judicial  condemnation  was  a  burlesque.  The 
little  fountain  in  the  centre  plashed  then  as  it  had  plashed  ' 
for  years  before,  and  as  it  plashes  to  this  day.  On  that  morn- 
ing the  basin  surrounding  it  was  full  of  blood.  "These  priests 
go  to  death  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  wedding,''  exclaimed  a 
by-stander.  Three  bishops,  two  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
noble  family  of  La  Rochefaucauld,  were  put  to  death  in  the 
sepulchral  chapel  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Their  gore  has 
stained  the  pavement  and  given  it  the  tint  of  porphyry.  Two 
circular  marks  on  a  bench  are  said  to  designate  the  spot  where 
the  heads  were  thrown  after  they  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
quivering  bodies.  "Come  this  way,"  said  a  Jesuit  clergyman, 
as  we  were  informed  ;  "  come  this  way,  Monseigneur,*'  said  he, 
to  one  of  the  bishops,  and  immediately  climbed  a  tree  which 
yet  remains ;  and  energetic  with  the  strong  instinct  of  life, 
scaled  a  high  wall,  threw  himself  over  on  the  other  side  and 
escaped.  "No,"  replied  the  noble  prelate,  **  I  will  not  desert 
my  brother  f'  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  poignarded. 

But  in  a  short  time  came  the  day  of  retribution.  The  men 
of  youth  and  eloquence,  who  had  kindled  the  flame  that  led  to 
those  terrible  excesses,  were  to  perish  themselves  in  the  con- 
flagration. The  murder  of  the  priests  was  avenged  by  a  retri- 
butive Providence  in  the  captivity  of  the  Girondists,  a  revolu- 
tionary party,  who  had  first  led  and  then  vainly  endeavoured  to 
overawe  the  popular  madness.  And  here  they  were  impri- 
soned.    We  were  conducted  by  an  able  and  reflective  guide, 
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whose  name  I  only  omit  because  I  am  jealoua  of  the  freedom 
with  which,  in  modern  times,  men  publish  the  private  conver- 
sations qf  eminent  persons  with  whom  they  associate  in  travel ; 
we  were  led  through  the  lower  floors  of  the  building  to  a 
narrow  attic  in  the  roof,  resembling,  as  Lamartine  tells  us^  the 
Piombi  of  Venice ;  though  I  confess  I  cannot  myself  trace  the 
similarity  further  than  that  the  chambers  are  in  both  cases  at 
the  top  of  the  house ;  and  the  dingy  and  dismal  lobby  that  leads 
to  the  prison  of  the  Girondists  may  well  be  termed  a  bridge  of 
sighs. 

The  doors  which  had  been  set  up  to  guard  the  prisoners,  the 
stations  of  the  gaolers,  the  marks  of  gory  swords,  in  what,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  had  been  a  sort  of  guard  room,  were  diligently 
pointed  out  to  us.  As  last  we  reached  the  far  garret  itself,  and 
stood  within  the  chambers  where  the  captive  Girondists  had 
been  confined.  My  heart  filled  as  I  thought  of  the  dissenting 
minister's  sermon  in  the  Old  Jewry,  and  Burke's  indignant  re- 
monstrance, and  all  that  had  happened  since  those  days  to  the 
present.  The  world  had  seen  Napoleon  rise  and  ^11 ;  the 
republic  end  in  the  empire  ;  the  empire  give  way  to  the  resto- 
ration ;  the  restoration  retire  before  the  house  of  Orleans ;  the 
house  of  Orleans  go  forth  to  Claremont,  as  Charles  X.  had 
gone  to  Holyrood ;  a  republic  again  superseding  royalty  ia 
France,  and  a  Bopaparte  at  the  head  of  that  republic ! 

There  was  something  deeply  instructive  in  this  common- 
place attic ;  now  the  unused  lumber-room  of  a  high  church 
normal  school.  What  grave  thoughts,  what  principles  of  action, 
must  it  suggest  to  the  young  men  who  are  trained  from  year  to 
year  in  the  halls  below,  to  go  forth  and  teach  the  higher  classes 
of  their  countrymen}! 

So  here  were  the  Girondists.  No  hand  of  ruthless  plasterer, 
no  over-busy  housewife,  has  effaced  a  single  word  which  they 
left  inscribed  on  the  walls.  We  read  written  in  large  letters, 
in  one  place,  the  startling  syllables,  ''  LiBERxy,  Equality,  or 
Dbath,"  and  we  could  not  but  remember  that  everywhere  ia 
Paris  is  a  similar  motto,  with  the  exception  of  one  word.  In 
one  narrow  chamber  the  prisoners  took  their  meals,  and  con- 
versed, as  it  is  said,  on  ancient  politics  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Into  another  the  younger  captives  stole  for  uneasy 
repose. 

Around  the  chief  ^apartment  is  a  series  of  inscriptions,  most 
of  them  written  in  the  blood  of  the  prisoners.  On  one  side  are 
the  vigorous  lines  of  Horace, — 

"  Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  8olid4." 
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In  another  part  are  the  wordsi  capable  of  two  senaea^^-one  in* 
Yiting  to  suicide^  the  other  to  manly  resignation, — 


•« 


Qtiand  il  n'a'pu  sauver  la  liberty  de  Rome, 
Catpn  est  libre  encore  et  aait  mourir  en  homme/' 


On  another  side,  written  in  blood  by  Vergniaud  : — 

**  Potiaa  mori  qoain  foBdari.'' 

Laraartine  spent  some  honrs,  we  were  told,  alone  in  this  chftm- 
ber,  and  has  preserved  most  of  the  inscriptions.  I  quote  only 
a  few  of  them.     The  large  letters, 

"Vive  la  Bspublique,  l'unb  et  indivisible!** 

particularly  struck  us,  as  so  nearly  coinciding  with  the  opinions 
loudly  maintained  in  the  city  below.  All  the  mottoes  were 
heathen  in  their  spirit.  It  is  doubted  whether  the  only  one 
which  expresses  a  Christian  reflection  did  not  belong  to  the 
time  when  the  buildings  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  Carmel- 
ites. Lamartine,  I  find,  attributes  it  to  tne  hand  of  Fauchet. 
One  could  have  imagined  oneself  in  the  Mamertine  dungeons 
at  Rome,  so  utterly  is  there  wanting  a  single  sentiment  imply- 
H^  the  exisience  of  divine  revelation.  God  was  not  in  all  the 
thonghts  of  these  men,  just  on  the  eve  of  standing-snaked, 
open,  and  unprovided — before  His  righteous  tribunal. 

We  mused  together^  in  this  upper  chamber,  for  some  time^ 
silent.  We  gazed  upon  the  mass  of  old  brown  roofs,  the  lofty 
towers  and  spires,  which  are  visible  from  the  window,  and 
tried  to  realize,  in  some  measure,  the  reflections  of  the  pri« 
soners,  so  splendid  in  their  career,  so  abrupt  and  rapid  in 
their  full.  And  then  out  burst  the  pent-up  thoughts ; 
and  our  eloquent  conductor  exclaimed,  in  words,  the  truth  of 
which  has  surely  been  vindicated  : — *•  The  first  French  Revo- 
lution may  without  irreverence  be  pronounced  a  terrible  judg- 
ment of  God,  which  fell  chiefly  upon  the  nobility  and  clergy  of 
the  realm,  for  their  feudal  despotism,  their  boundless  extrava- 
gance, their  universal  irreligion  and  worldliness.  The  revolu- 
tion of  February  last  seemed  equally  a  judgment  on  the  Bour- 
geoisie, for  their  profaneness,  their  avarice,  their  contempt  and 
neglect  of  the  poor." 

And  then,  full  of  foreboding,  we  began  insensibly  to  inquire. 
Will  scenes  like  those  which  once  passed  in  this  chamber  be  ever 
again  enacted  ?  And  by  one  it  was  said, — ^The  law  of  primo- 
geniture is  gone  in  France.  There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  race 
of  old  nobility  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  state,  or  to  pour 
from  age  to  age  its  high-spirited  cadets  into  the  ranks  of  the 
commonalty  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  state.  Classes  are 
equalized.      The  fourth-rate,  shopkeeper  sends  his  son  to  a 
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college  school,  under  the  university  system  of  France,  to  be 
made  a  gentleman,  by  a  course  of  instruction  which  is 
thoroughly  in6del  and  coarsely  democratic  in  its  spirit  and 
tendencies.  The  youth  has  a  fine  sense  of  honour,  as  it  is 
called,  but  as  to  belief — why  he  has  written  an  essay  on 
"  I20rigine  des  Cultes.'*  He  thinks  that  it  is  his  mission  to  be 
uppermost.  Obedience,  duty,  self-restraint,  are  not  words  in 
bis  vocabulary  ;  power,  glory — the  path  of  the  great  man  who 
rose  from  the  ranks — these  are  his  prominent  and  absorbing 
ideas.      He  does  not  marry  the   gentle   and   unsophisticated 

Joung  girl,  in  whom  the  religious  impressions  produced 
y  the  First  Communion  have  insensibly  worn  away,  and 
whom  he  persuades  to  live  with  him,  having  first  succeeded 
in  polluting  her  mind.  He  does  not  believe  in  any  body, 
system,  or  thing.  His  conscience  seems  to  be  seared  with 
a  red-hot  iron.  He  remembers  the  brilliant  sarcastic  spirit 
of  Talleyrand ;  but  he  forgets  the  fearful  abandonment  of  soul 
which  made  that  celebrated  sneerer  so  miserable  in  his  old 
age.  On  every  church  and  fountain,  prison  and  palace,  on  the 
most  magnificent  triumphal  monuments,  and  the  meanest 
watch-box  of  a  sentry,  he  reads  the  plausible  words  : — "  Li- 
berty, Equality,  Fraternity."  The  public  university  sys- 
tem supposes  a  communism  of  mental  power,  and  doles  out  to 
all  men  alike  exactly  the  same  processes  of  instruction ;  why 
should  not  he  accept  the  dogmas  of  communism  in  property  ? 
He  visits  the  grand  square  of  the  Louvre.  The  monument  of 
the  Duke  of  .Orleans,  so  lately  inaugurated  with  splendid  cere- 
monies, with  shouts  and  tears,  is  mutilated.  The  statue  is  re- 
moved. The  marble  base  is  covered  with  an  inscription,  impro- 
vised in  coarse  black  paint,  on  a  ground  of  dirty  plaster,  hastily 
daubed  on,  to  conceal  the  sculpture  beneath  : — "  To  the  memory 
of  those  who  died  for  their  country  in  February,  1848."  The 
showy  and  forward  youngster  may  be  a  hero,  the  member  of  a 
provisional  government,  or  the  president  of  a  committee  of 
public  safety ;  at  least  a  sub-prefect,  and  ride  in  a  carriage. 
There  is  no  voice  within  him,  whispering  what  will  bring  a  man 
peace  at  the  last,  and  he  is  ready  to  mount  a  barricade,  body 
and  soul. 

{To  be  continued,) 
Programme  of  the  Ecolb  PoLYTECHNiauE — continued. 

THE   COURSE   OF   ANALYTICAL  AND   DESCRIPTIVE    GEOMETRY  APPLIED 

TO    GEOMETRICAL  SUBJECTS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

TANGENT  PLANES  TO  CURVE  SURFACES. 

Generation  of  surfaces  by  a  line  following  any  determined  law.    The 
tangent  plane  and  normal  to  any  surface.  .. 
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1st.  Draw  a  tangent  plane  to  a  cylindrical  surface:  let.  Through  a  point 
taken  on  the  surface ;  2ndly.  Through  a  point  taken  without  the  surface ; 
and  3rdly.  Parallel  to  a  given  straight  line. 

2nd.  Draw  a  tangent  to  a  conical  surface :  Ist.  Through  a  point  taken  on 
the  surface ;  2ndly.  Through  a  point  taken  without  the  surface  ;  and  3rdly. 
Parallel  to  a  given  straight  line. 

3rd.  Through  a  point  taken  on  a  surface  of  revolution,  whose  meridian 
we  know,  to  draw  a  tangent  to  that  surface. 

ON  THB  INTEBSBGTIONS  OF  SURFACES. 

4th.  Construct  the  section  made  hy  a  plane  in  a  right  cylinder.  Draw  a 
tangent  to  the  curve  of  intersection.  Make  the  development  of  the  cylindrical 
surface,  and  from  it  derive  the  curve  of  intersection,  also  its  tangent. 

5th.  Construct  the  intersection  of  a  right  cone  and  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  one  of  its  planes  of  projection ;  development  and  tangent. 

6th.  Construct  the  section  made  on  the  surface  of  an  ohlique  cylinder  hy  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  its  generatrix.  Draw  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of  in- 
tersection. Show  the  development  of  the  cylindrical  surface,  and  from 
thence  derive  the  curve  which  is  (he  base ;  also  draw  its  tangent. 

Ideas  on  developable  surfaces  generally.  Of  their  contrary  flexure.  The 
tangent  plane  to  such  a  surface  is  the  same  for  every  point  in  its  generatrix. 

7th.  Construct  the  intersection  of  a  surface  of  revolution  and  a  plane ; 
also  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of  intersection.  Resolve  this  question  when 
the  generating  line  is  straight  and  does  not  meet  the  axis. 

8th.  Construct  the  intersection  of  two  cylindrical  surfaces,  and  the  tangent 
to  the  curve . 

Construct  the  intersectiou  of  two  oblique  cones,  and  the  tangent  to  that 
curve. 

(Only  one  of  the  above  problems  need  be  constructed.) 

9th.  Construct  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  of  revolution  whose  axes 
meet. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROBLEMS. 

Through  a  given  right  line,  to  draw  a  tangent  plane  to  a  sphere  (construc- 
tion not  required). 

10th.  Through  a  given  point,  to  draw  a  tangent  plane  to  a  surface  of  revo- 
lution. Ideas  on  diflScult  curves.  The  tangent  plane  changes  its  position 
for  different  points  of  its  generatrix. 

Through  a  given  point  on  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  to  draw  a  tangent 
plane  to  that  surface  (construction  not  required). 

11th.  First.  Construct  a  spiral  on  a  rignt  cylinder,  and  draw  a  tangent  to 
it,  which  shall  be  parallel  to  a  given  plane.  Secondly.  Construct  a  spherical 
epicycloid,  and  draw  a  tangent  to  it  through  one  of  its  points. 

12th.  Considerations  on  the  roJling  of  curves  employed  in  toothed  wheels, 
&c. ;  tracing  these  curves. 

APPLICATION    OF    DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

SIDE    PLANES. 

Notions  on  the  manner  of  representing  lines  and  surfaces,  by  means  of 
■  only  one  plane  of  projection.  i» 

13th.  Miscellaneous  problems  to  resolve  the  side  planes, 

SHADOWS. 

General  view  of  shadows. 

14th.  Shadows  of  a  spherical  niche. 
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15th.  Shadows  of  a  bridge. 

Shadows  of  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  axes,  illumined  by  a  luminous 
point  (construction  not  required). 
I6tb.  Shadows  of  the  Doric  capital. 

LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE. 

General  views  of  perspective  and  the  apparent  outlines  of  bodies.  Remark 
on  the  vanishing  point,  or  the  perspective  point  of  concourse  of  several 
parallel  lines. 

I7th.  Perspective  of  a  pilaster,  placed  in  any  position  whatever  with 
respect  to  the  point  of  sight.  • 

18th.  Perspective  of  an  arched  roof. 

19th.  Perspective  of  a  small  pedestal. 

STONE,   DOMES,  &C. 

20th.  Porte  biaise  en  talus  rachetant  un  berceau. 

Door-way  in  a  round  tower,  showing  a  spherical  roof  (constroction  not 
required). 

2 1  St.  Vanishing  angle,  or  cow's  horn. 

22nd.  Arriere-Voussoire  of  Marseilles. 

23rd.  Arched-roof  being  longer  on  one  side  than  the  other,  also  such 
arches  as  are  used  in  cloisters.  . 

Angular  descent  (construction  not  required). 

24th.  Trompe  biaise  dans  Tangle. 

25th.  A  certain  form  of  winding  stair-case.  (Escalier,  dit  vis-k-jour.) 

26th.  Arches  in  a  round  steeple. 

TIMBER-WORK. 

The  Professor  will  detail  in  what  manner  the  pressures  are  distributed  on 
the  various  parts  of  the  timber- work  of  a  roof ;  also  the  dimensions  which 
these  parts  ought  to  have.  . 

The  students  must  draw  a  certain  number  of  groups  assigned  thera  by  the 
professor. 

27th.  Various  groups  of  timber- work. 

28th.  Profile  d'une  Ferme  compeltc. 

29th.  Plane  hip-roof.  (The  students  need  only  finish  the  profile  of  the 
long  front  with  the  hip-corner.) 

30th.  Empanon  d^vers^  d'une  croupe  biaise. 

31st.  Stair-case  in  the  form  of  a  spiral. 

Note, — In  the  whole  of  the  drawings  the  students  must  employ  coloured 
plates,  instead  of  hatchings,  in  order  to  represent  the  shadows  of  the  various 
Dodies,  thus  showing  the  chisel-marks  on  the  walls  by  the  planes  of  pro- 
jection. 

The  drawings  of  stone-cutting  and  timber-work  must  be  laid  down  to  a 
certain  scale  assigned  to  each  student,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  an  in- 
scription. 

Those  students  who  have  finished  their  first  year's  studies  ought,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  drawings  assigned  them  by  the  programme,  to  execute  others 
more  difficult. 

Throughout  the  course,  the  Professor  will  propose  various  subjects  for 
d/awin^s,  which  the  students  shall  execute  without  any  model.    Each  of 
such  drawings  shall  reckon  as  three  ol  tYie  oXVicx^. 
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ANALYSIS. 

APPLIED  TO   GEOMETRY   OF   THREE    DIMENSIONS. 

Surfaces  of  the  second  degree.  These  may  he  divided  into  two  classes- 
one  having  a  centre^  the  other  not  having  a  centre :  co-ordinates  of  the 
centre. 

Diametrical  planes. 

Surfaces  of  the  second  degree  having  a  centre  are  the  ellipsoid,  the  hyper- 
boloid  of  one  and  also  of  two  sheets. 

The  hyperboloid  of  one  she^t  may  be  formed  by  a  plane  depending  on 
three  others.    Of  its  two  generatrices. 

Two  kinds  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree  are  without  a  centre,  viz.,  the 
elliptical  paraboloid,  and  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid.  The  former  paraboloid, 
cut  by  a  plane,  gives  only  ellipses  and  parabolas ;  the  latter,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  gives  only  hyperbolas  and  parabolas. 

The  hyperbolic  paraboloid  may  be  formed  by  a  plane  which  remains 
parallel  to  a  plane,  and  resting  on  two  others.     Of  its  two  generatrices. 

If  a  plane  cutting  a  surface  of  the  second  degree  moves  on  whilst 
remaining  parallel  to  itself,  the  sections  are  equal,  their  axes  remain  parallel, 
and  their  centres  rest  on  a  diameter  of  the  surface. 

Of  circular  sections. 

Two  surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  which  cut  each  other  in  following  a 
plane  curve,  are  again  cut  by  another  curve,  which  is  again  plane. 

Method  of  ascertaining  the  kind  of  surface  of  the  second  degree,  from  its 
equation. 

Equations  to  cylindrical  and  conical  surfaces ;  also,  surfaces  of  revolution 
of  the  conoid,  passing  through  given  curves.  Application  to  various 
examples.         . 

Views  of  developable  surfaces.    Equations  to  these,  and  also  to  envelopes. 

Equations  of  projection  lines ;  also,  lines  of  greater  inclination. 

Each  lesson  of  this  course  may  be  preceded  or  followed  by  interrogations 
in  the  amphitheatre. 

Besides  these  questions,  there  will  be  others  put  by  the  teachers  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  course.  At  the  end  of  this  course  of  Analysis,  the 
students  shall  undergo  a  general  examination  in  this,  and  also  on  Descriptive 
Oeometiry. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  term,  they  must  undergo  another  general 
examination  on  the  other  parts  of  the  Geometrical  Course. 

THE  COURSE  OF  MACHINES,  HYDRAULICS,  ASTRONOMY, 

AND  GEODESY. 

MACHINES. 

Object  of  machines.  Indication  of  various  kinds  of  motion.  Measure 
und  action  of  forces.  Equality  of  the  motive  and  resisting  work.  Passive 
resistances.  Laws  of  friction  on  the  surface  of  solid  bodies.  Application  of 
these  laws  to  particular  examples.    On  the  tenacity  of  ropes. 

(,To  be  continued.) 
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Nor  has  this  heen  the  only  advantage  derived  from  this  association ; 
for,  standing  as  it  were  between  the  teacher  and  pupil,  both  have  had 
the  advantage  of  suggestions  the  results  of  observation,  and  in  manj 
cases  confirmed  by  old  experience,  (almost  all  the  ladies  visitors 
having  been  in  some  way  previously  engaged  in  promoting  education,) 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  and  which  tended  to 
adapt  the  methods  employed  more  particularly  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  Too  much  importance  can  scarcely  be  given  to  this  arrangement ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  say  how  far  the  progress  of  the  College  would  have 
been  impeded  in  its  internal  workings  for  the  want  of  ladies  visitors ; 
but  in  saying  this,  the  co-operation  of  the  Lady  Resident,  whose  espe- 
cial duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  pupils  in  their  domestic  relations  to 
the  College,  must  not  be  overlooked  or  remain  unmentioned,  as  indeed 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  connected  with  the  College. 

The  terms  which  appear  on  the  College  prospectus  show  two  distinct 
classes  of  pupils  as  receiving  instruction  there  :  the  first,  those  who  pay 
for  and  take  what  classes  they  please ;  the  second,  those  who  pay  a  com- 
position, and  select  eighteen  lectures  a  week.  In  noticing  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  number  under  tuition,  it  should  be  remarked^  that  the 
increase  of  those  compounding  has  not  been  commensurate  with  th^ 
general  increase.  Resulting  as  it  does  from  the  fear  lest  eighteen  lec- 
tures a  week  should  be  more  than  could  be  profitably  attended,  nothing, 
perhaps,  can  show  the  healthy  tone  pervading  the  institution  more 
than  this  fact ;  for  it  does  not,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  indi* 
cate  that  the  more  entertaining  lectures  are  attended  to  me  neglect  of 
the  more  solid,  but  rather  the  desire  to  do  a  little  well,  and  not  attempt 
more  than  can  be  fully  completed. 

If  there  be  one  thing  which  more  than  another  a  committee  like  the 
Educational  Committee  of  Queen's  College  seem  put  forward  as  a  pnblic 
witness  against,  it  must  be  the  making  the  instruction  of  youth  sub- 
servient to  the  requirements,  or  minister  to  the  witcheries  of  fashion 
apd  the  gaiety  of  general  society,  and  not  a  preparation  for  the  more 
serious  duties  of  life.  This  should  seem  to  be  its  especial  call ;  if  it 
neglected  this,  the  establishment  of  classes  merely  offered  facilities  of 
obtaining  knowledge  cheaper  than  it  was  to  be  had  elsewhere,  anji  the 
College  would  be  presented  to  the  public  rather  as  a  great  educational 
mart,  than  as  developing  or  maintaining  any  new  principle ;  the  orderly 
course  of  things  would  have  been  impeded,  and  the  avocations  of  many 
interfered  with,  without  any  sufficient  and  satisfactory  reason. 

The  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Maurice,  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  classes,  and  in  which  some  general 
reasons  were  set  forth  why  they  should  have  been  begun,  places  this  on 
record  as  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  the  Committee ;  they  felt,  indeed, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  instruction  cheap,  more  so  to  ensure 
that  it  should  be  good ;  but  at  any  rate  they  were  pledged  to  this — to 
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take  care  that  what  was  taught  should  be  taught  scientifically ;  that 
knowledge  should  not  be  "about  things/*  but  "  of  things  ;'*  and  if  this 
throwing  open  the  classes  for  selection  had  evidenced  any  tendency  to 
make  the  College  otherwise  than  a  school  for  the  acquirement  of  solid 
and  useful  information^  they  were  equally  pledged  to  take  measures 
against  it ;  but  it  was  not  found  so  :  for  although  the  classes  for  so- 
called  accomplishments  have  filled  to  and  beyond  their  expectation, 
those  for  the  more  solid  acquirements  show  their  fair  equivalent ;  and 
that  not  only  in  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  &c.,  but  in  Enghsh 
grammar  and  Latin,  and  more  especially  in  harmony  and  musical  com- 
position, and  English  literature  and  history.     Moreover,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  every  thing  is  presumed  to  be  taught  with  reference 
not  only  to  the  acquirement  of  information  or  manual  dexterity,  but  to 
mental  development ;   so  that  what  are  generally  termed  accomplish- 
ments cease  to  be  so,  either  in  the  character  of  their  result  or  facility  of 
acquirement,  but  affect  as  much,  perhaps  even  more  than  many  others, 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  pupil,  and  require  as  much,  perhaps 
more,  mental  application  to  ensure  success :   and   setting  aside  the 
excitement  caused  by  novelty,  the  universal  testimony  is  conclusive  to 
the  feeling  on  this  head  bemg  as  strong  among  the  pupils  as  among 
their  teachers.     Indeed  it  is  to  this  that  it  will  be  all  but  entirely  owing 
that  the  College  is  kept  to  its  proper  work.     But  this  feehng  results 
from  one  to  which  the  establishment  of  the  College  is  itself  to  be  traced ; 
the  desire,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Maurice,  and  already  quoted,  to  know 
"of  things,"  and  not  "about  them;" — the  desire  to  "drink  deep," 
consequent  on  the  feeling  that  a  "little  knowledge  is  dangerous;" — 
that  the  education  as  it  was  and  is  called,  of  girls  results  for  the  most 
part  in  an  assumption  of  knowledge,  and  places  those  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  it  in  a  false  position  ;  one  which  the  natural  candour  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  female  mind  will  least  easily  submit  to :  and  all  who  have 
experienced  it  will  bear  witness  that  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  mind 
expand  before  the  genial  influences  of  entire,  unmixed  truthfulness,  is 
far  more  than  a  sufficient  recompense  for  any  amount  of  labour  and 
anxiety.    The  mind  of  the  pupils  and  their  teachers  being  thus  in  har- 
mony, it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  progress  already  made  should  be 
more  than  ordinarily  rapid. 

But  instrumental  music  appears  on  the  prospectus,  and  it  may  be 
objected  that,  although  the  influence  6f  the  theory  of  music  on  the 
practice  of  vocal  music  may  have  its  effect  on  mental  develop- 
ment, this  can  scarcely  be  affirmed  of  practice  on  the  pianoforte. 
Much  might,  doubtless,  be  said  of  the  peculiar  facilities  afforded  by  this 
instrument  for  the  study  of  concerted  music  in  private ;  but,  setting 
this  aside,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  facility  of  learning 
the  pianoforte,  or  any  other  instrument  which  may  hereafter  be  intro- 
duced, is,  in  the  arrangement  of  time,  in  entire  subordination  to  and  irre- 
spective of  the  general  college  tuition,  with  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  in- 
terfere in  the  least  degree,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  it. 

The  term  lecture,  as  applied  to  the  classes  at  Queen's  College,  should 
not  be  used  as  hkely  to  mislead :  some  of  the  subjects,  indeed,  are  treated 
in  the  manner  of  lectures,  because  most  suited  for  them ;  but  by  far  the 
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greater  part  are  conveyed  by  simple  class  teaching,  and  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that,  in  the  junior  classes  the  lessons  have  been  hitherto 
purely  elementary,  though  the  establishment  of  preparatory  classes  may 
hereafter  place  them  in  a  middle  position.  The  labours  in  the  lecture- 
room  prepare  the  pupils  for  further  labours  at  home :  notes  are  taken 
copiously,  and  papers  of  questions  given  at  short  intervals^,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  every  individual  pupil  may  be  certainly  ascertained.  The 
novelty  of  the  substitution  of  tiiis  oral  teaching  for  the  lesson-book^  and 
the  lesson  committed  to  memory,  although  it  for  some  time  impaired  its 
utility  from  the  want  of  habit  of  selection  and  dassificatioii  in  the 
pupils,  and  consequent  insufficiency  of  the  notes  taken,  has  worked  its 
own  cure ;  it  has,  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  a  stimnlns  to 
exertion,  and  it  is  no  boast  to  say,  that  some  of  the  exercises  would 
already  do  credit  to  a  school  for  the  other  sex,  of  much  longer  establish- 
ment ;  indeed,  the  difference  of  spirit  in  workiog  is  very  perceptible — 
the  time  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  having  already  proved  to 
many  the  happiest  in  their  lives. 

From  the  classes,  I  pass  to  the  examinations.  These  have  bemi 
noticed  as  resulting  from  the  desire  for  some  proof  of  the  mental 
qualifications  of  governesses.  It  has  been  said  that  the  tendenejT  will 
be  to  place  governesses  still  more  than  they  now  are  at .  the  mercy  of 
their  employers.  Whatever  this  may  be  worth  as  an  opinion,  it  is  as 
yet  contradicted  by  facts :  only  one  governess  having  been  sent  to  be 
examined,  the  rest  (and  nearly  200  examinations  have  now  been  made) 
have  all  sought  it  as  a  means  of  obtaining  better  situations  than  they 
could  have  done  without,  and  esteemed  it  a  help  to  them  in  doing  so^ 
and  consequently  a  boon  of  very  considerable  value. 

And  in  the  examinations,  as  in  the  classes,  the  result  has  been  to 
make  those  who  seek  them  careful  and  exact :  by  most,  one  or  two  c^- 
tificates  only  have  been  sought  at  once,  and  the  rest  delayed  until  there 
had  been  more  time  for  preparation,  by  careful  study  of  the  subject ; 
and  already  have  improved  testimonials  been  granted  to  thoae  wluH  ^ 
first,  came  confident  in  their  own  knowledge,  but  went  away  ill  satisfied 
with  the  result,  and  yet  had  the  good  sense  and  energy  to  grapple  with 
the  effect  of  their  self-deception — begin  their  work  again,  and  do  it  the* 
roughly.     Is  it  then,  I  ask,  in  opposition  to  the  writer  already  reSenti 
to  in  the  Quarterly/,  to  be  esteemed  "  neither  wise  nor  fair"  to  ofier  the 
governess  this  examination  ?  Is  it  not  wise  to  offer  her  the  means  not  onlj 
of  appearing,  but  of  being  honest  ?     Is  it  not  fair  to  offer  her  a  seciiri^ 
against  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  «n- 
ployer?     For,  let  it  be  carefully  noted,  that  while  men  nave  full  oppor* 
tunity  of  testing  the  value  and  amount  of  their  acquirements,  until 
now  it  was  perfectly  possible  for  any  lady  to  imagine  herself  fiiUy 
qualified  to  teach  many  things,  the  rudiments  of  which  she  was  compa- 
ratively ignorant  of ;  and  as  possible  for  a  lady  fully  competent  to  be 
subject  to  undeserved  imputations  of  ignorance  or  insufficiency— in 
either  case,  from  the  want  of  some  admitted  test,  some  acknowled^ 
standard.    I  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  examination  ii 
a  boon,  and  an  important  one,  to  the  governess  :  if  she  be  incompetent, 
the  sooner  she  knows  that  she  is  so  the  better — better  she  should  tan 
housemaid  than  teach  without  qualification :  if  she  has  sufficient  knoW" 
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ledge  slie  can^  after  examination,  adduce  proof  of  it,  and  such  proof  as  no 
small  amount  of  evidence  will  set  aside  ;  and  it  would  rather  seem,  that 
as  a  degree  at  one  of  the  Universities  confers  a  status  upon  men,  so  this 
examination  vnll  on  women ;  and  admitting  that  the  result  will  he,  to 
make  what  is  now  voluntary  very  soon  necessary,  it  will  not  he  in  any  the 
least  d^ree  more  unfair,  for  why  will  it  then  be  necessary  ?  evidently 
-because  those  possessing  the  certificate  have,  as  the  writer  in  the  Quar^ 
ferly  might  say,  the  lead  in  the  market — are  in  greater  demand ;  and 
surely,  the  cause  of  the  children  is  as  important  as  that  of  the  gover- 
iiess ;  and  those  who  desire  to  improve  female  education  are  as  much, 
nay  far  more,  bound  to  take  care  that  they  are  honestly  taught,  than 
to  secure  a  sufficient  salary  to  every  lady  whose  necessities  suggest, 
fbr  the  first  time  in  her  life,  her  fitness  for  the  responsible  office  of 
teacher.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  these  certificates  will  be  gra- 
dually superseded  by  others,  and  that  they  will  hereafter  run — "  Having 
attended  so  many  courses  of  lectures,  we  certify ;" — and  not  as  now, 
"Having  oifered  herself  for  examination,  the  examiners  are  of  opinion;" — 
inasmuch,  as  the  mode  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  possessed  will  confer 
an  additional  value  on  its  possession. 

And  here,  perhaps,  I  may  notice — though  rather  out  of  their  chro- 
nological order — the  establishment  of  evening  classes.  When  it  was 
found  that  an  education  was  offered  to  governesses,  far  superior  to  any- 
thing hitherto  vrithin  their  reach,  the  cry  was  raised  of  **  unfair" — ^it  was 
thought  that  the  rising  generation  of  teachers  would  push  the  old  ones 
^m  their  stools,  and  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  livelihood  ;  that  they 
would  be,  in  the  ceaseless  course  of  time. 

Like  stranded  wreckst  the  tide  returning  hoarse 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight ; 

and  possibly,  in  some  degree,  this  may  prove  the  case — but  what  if  it 
be  so  ?  "We  have  long  since  lost  all  regret  at  the  general  use  of  the 
spinning  jenny — the  threshing  machine — steamers  oh  the  Thames — 
Irailroads — and  all  the  improvements  of  the  nineteenth  century  on  those 
that  are  past,  and  against  all  the  same  cry  has  been  raised :  the  know- 
ledge that  the  gain  of  the  many  must  be  sought  rather  than  that  of 
the  few,  reconciles  us  to  the  necessary  hardships  of  every  such  case. 
Still,  we  would  all  willingly  lessen  the  suffering,  and  for  this  cause,  as 
well  as  to  spread  sound  information,  the  evening  classes  for  governesses 
were  established. 

In  these,  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  enter  on  regular  class  teach- 
ing, as  in  the  College ;  the  numbers  invited  were  without  limit,  and  the 
subjects  taught  were,  therefore,  necessarily  confined ;  but  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  history,  geography,  English  language  and  literature, 
arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and  even  Latin — to  say  nothing  of  theology^ 
and  the  facility  offered  by  Mr.  Hullah,  and  as  gladly  accepted  by  nmny, 
of  admission  to  his  classes  for  vocal  music — form  a  course  of  lectures  and 
means  of  acquiring  information,  the  value  of  which  has  been  fully  appre- 
ciated by  above  seventy  ladies,  who  offer  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
desire,  no  less  than  the  successful  endeavour,  of  all  connected  with 
Queen's  College,  to  benefit  the  class  to  which  they  belong ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  certificates  of  attendance,   or   even   proficiency. 
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may,  before  long,  be  offered  to  tbose  attending  tbe  evening  classes^) 
and  tbus  still  further  help  be  given  to  the  female  teacher. 

It  may  be  well  briefly  to  state  that  the  limit  placed  to  the  subjects 
taught  has  been  influenced  by  other  considerations — first,  of  time.  It 
was  thought  that  two  lectures  the  same  evening  would  be  offering,  to  use 
the  favourite  word  of  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  an  unfair  amount  of 
labour  to  those  already  sufficiently  employed,  and  whose  desire  for  im- 
provement, fully  excited,  would  lead  them  to  accept  it  without  consideraj 
tion :  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  lecturers,  and  should  it,  at  any 
future  time,  be  thought  desirable  to  extend  the  number  of  subjects 
taught,  the  difficulty  will  be  in  the  selection  alone. 

But  it  might  be  asked,  "Why  confine  the  evening  classes  to  ladies 
engaged  in  tuition  ?  why  not  admit  all  who  were  unable  to  pay  ?  A 
limit  was  apparently  necessary' somewhere  on  account  of  numbers,  and  the 
connexion  of  Queen's  College  with  the  Governesses'  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion pointed  out  the  right  one.  It  was  owing  to  the  assistance  rendered 
by  that  Society,  or  rather  to  the  adoption  of  the  College  itself  by  the 
Society,  that  the  College  owes  its  present  existence :  probably,  it  would 
have  been  long  retarded ;  possibly,  this  generation  might  not  otherwise 
have  witnessed  it.  By  confining  these  classes  to  governesses  two  things 
were  gained — the  knowledge  that  in  the  more  popular  and  universal 
scheme  the  Society  was  not  neglecting  its  own  peculiar  work ;  and  the 
obtaining  a  definite  class  of  persons  to  deal  with — a  class  whose  previous 
habits  should  have  fitted  its  members  for  the  more  ready  acquirement 
of  knowledge,  and  in  which  some  degree  of  that  knowledge  might  be 
presumed  to  exist ;  and  in  thus  offering  instruction  to  those  with  whom  it 
was  more  especially  concerned,  the  Society  set  an  example  to  all  others  to 
go  and  do  likewise ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  societies  are  spring- 
ing up  on  all  sides  for  the  instruction  of  men,  women  will  not  be  neg- 
lected ;  but  that  our  servants,  and  those  who  obtain  their  living  by 
manual  labour,  may  have  opportunity  afforded  of  improving  their  minds 
— that  they  may  be  able  to  approve  those  things  which  are  excellent,  and 
not  become  the  easy  dupes  of  those  graceless  and  evil-intentioned  men 
whose  exciting  and  immoral  pubHcations  find  their  way  into  our  kitchens 
and  workrooms,  fill  our  prisons  and  hulks  with  convicts,  and  our  streets 
with  wretched  castaways,  and  cause  the  money  which  should  be  spent 
by  the  State  in  the  prevention  of  crime  to  be  spent,  and  how  uselessly 
spent,  in  its  punishment. 

These  classes,  thus  limited,  have  been  attended  by  above  seventy 
ladies  engaged  in  tuition,  for  the  most  part  every  evening ;  many  of 
them  at  the  head  of  schools,  some  connected  with  public  institutions^ 
some  governesses  of  considerable  standing ;  and  the  success  thus  far  may 
be  fairly  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  profession  with 
respect  to  them ;  and  the  Governesses  Benevolent  Institution  may  well 
congratulate  itself  on  having  been  the  foremost  in  so  good  a  work. 

With  respect  to  the  governesses  themselves,  these  classes  have 
doubtless  grown  out  of  the  examinations  and  desire  for  certificates; 
while,  with  reference  to  the  Committee  of  Education,  they  have,  as 
already  noticed,  resulted  from  the  necessary  exclusion  of  those  engaged 
in  tuition  from  the  other  classes  in  the  coUege ;  first,  in  consequence  of 
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the  hours  at  which  the  lectnres  are  delivered ;  and  secondly,  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  attending  them,  which,  though  extremely  low,  must 
be  a  serious  ohstacle,  if  not  an  insurmountable  impediment  to  most 
governesses.  The  introduction  of  theology  as  a  subject  into  the  evening 
elass  Hst  might  serve  to  show  the  importance  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
Committee  of  Education,  and  that  with  them,  as  a  science,  it  occupies 
the  first  place,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  considered  as  embracing  all.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  right  to  correct  an  error  into  which  a  weekly  paper 
(J%e  Atlas)  seems  unintentionally  to  have  led  some  of  its  contem- 
poraries, by  its  supposition  that,  as  for  the  most  part  the  professors  of 
Queen's  College,  London,  were  connected  with  King's  College,  so  the 
fundamental  principle  of  that  institution  was  of  necessity  carried  out  in 
it.  A  little  reflection  would  have  served  to  show  that  the  position  in 
"which  the  Committee  of  Education  stood  with  reference  to  the  Gover- 
nesses Benevolent  Institution  (to  say  no  more)  rendered  this  utterly 
impossible.  Govemesses,  though  probably  for  the  most  part  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  because  its  influence  extends  over  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  are  not  by  any  means 
entirely  so.  The  society  was  not  exclusive,  neither  could  its  branch  be 
exclusive ;  if  it  would  benefit  a  class,  it  must  extend  its  operations  to 
the  whole  of  the  class.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  this ;  at  the 
same  time  it  implies  no  necessity  for  compromise.  Members,  nay 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  faithful  men,  must  teach 
religiously  if  they  teach  at  all.  The  pubUc  knew  what  it  had  to 
expect — not  sectarian,  but  catholic  teaching — it  extended  its  confidence, 
and  it  may  be  sure  it  will  not  be  abused. 

The  time  is  come  when  men  may  be  honest  without  giving  offence ; 
nay,  when  the  honest,  English,  straightforward  expression  of  beUef  is 
less  likely  to  create  antagonism  than  its  supposed  concealment. 

If  the  recognition  of  the  providence  of  God,  the  revelation  of  God, 
the  gospel  of  God,  and  their  practical  appHcation  to  man,  be  rehgion,  it 
is  taught  in  every  class — if  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  catholic,  as 
set  forth  in  the  creeds  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  be 
considered  its  correct  expression,  they  are  the  admitted  basis  of  the 
theological  instruction.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  attendance  is  not  compulsory 
on  any  class,  it  may  be  (though  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  fact  can 
appear)  that  persons  of  every  shade  of  opinion  attend  the  classes  at 
Queen's  College  without  doing  violence  to  their  feelings  or  modes  of 
faith.  The  statement  made,  that  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
alone  could  attend  Queen's  College  has  therefore  no  foundation  in  fact, 
but  is  to  be  considered  as  the  deduction  of  the  writer  of  the  paper 
alluded  to,  from  the  names  of  the  professors  and  their  connexion  with 
King's  College. 

On  this  subject  it  should  be  remembered,  that  King's  College  was 
established,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  opposition  to  another,  which  (so  far 
as  its  public  instruction  was  concerned)  did  not  in  any  way  recognise 
rehgion,  whatever  its  professors  in  their  respective  lectures  may,  as  we 
believe  they  have  done;  for  no  earnest,  truthful  mind  can  separate 
rehgion  from  life.  But  at  the  estabhshment  of  Queen's  College  no  such 
necessity  existed — no  protest  was  required — religious  antagonism  was, 
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in  the  case  of  its  pupils,  to  be  more  especially  and  particularlj'  depre«r 
cated,  on  account  of  their  sex ;  and  the  opinion  already  expressed  of  the 
desirableness  of  home  instruction,  and  the  authorised  ministry  of  the 
church  in  the  matter,  gave  additional  strength  to  that  very  generally 
embraced  by  those  connected  with  the  college — that  the  object  contem- 
plated was  too  extended — too  important  to  admit  of  one-sided  con- 
templation. 

And  this  is  more  especially  necessary  to  be  remembered  now  that 
their  example  is  about  to  be  followed  by  others  in  the  metropolis,  and» 
it  is  believed,  elsewhere.  The  daily  papers  have  affirmed,  and  with 
truth,  that  some  of  the  professors  of  University  College  are  about  to 
establish  one  of  a  similar  kind — some  say  an  opposition — and  it  cannot 
be  too  clearly  understood,  or  too  widely  made  known,  that  the  idea  of 
opposition  has  never  entered  their  heads  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  beiievii^ 
that  they  have  seen  a  good  work  commenced,  they  are  desirous  of 
forwarding  it  and  lending  their  powerful  assistance  to  carry  it  out  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  begun. 

And  here,  again,  the  College  and  the  Society  may  justly  accept  the 
homage  so  graciously  accorded  them.  It  is  no  slight  praise  that  an 
institution,  hitherto  considered  a  rival  to  that  to  which  the  Professors  of 
Queen's  College  are  attached,  has  afforded  men  willing  to  take  the 
initiative  from  them  to  work  out  their  ideas  and  follow  in  their  steps, 
and  thus  the  education  of  women  has  afforded  a  neutral  ground  on 
which  men  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  their  own  sex,  on  dissimilar 
principles,  can  meet,  not  only  without  collision,  but  in  amity ;  for  though 
they  do  not,  and,  perhaps,  could  not,  well  work  together,  they  may  and 
will  work  for  the  same  end  by  the  same  means ;  and  woman  has  become 
in  education,  as  in  everything  else,  the  pacific  genius  of  the  world. 
Nor  is  it  University  College  only  that  has  given  in  its  adhesion  to  the 
great  principle  involved :  the  College  of  Preceptors,  to  which  a  Charter 
has  lately  been  granted,  has  notified  its  intention  of  opening  classes  for 
ladies,  which,  it  must  be  presumed,  will  be  confined,  like  the  evening 
classes  at  Queen's  College,  to  the  instruction  of  those  already  engaged 
in  tuition,  otherwise,  it  will  have  become  a  College  of  Preceptors  in 
another  sense  than  its  name  implies ;  but  let  this  be  how  it  may,  every 
such  endeavour  honestly  carried  out  must  tend  to  advance  the  cause  oi 
female  education — to  raise,  elevate,  and  invigorate  the  female  mind,  and 
thus  improve  the  religious  and  social  condition  of  society. 

I  have  noticed  already,  that  heads  of  schools  have  seen  the  necessity 
of  taking  the  flood,  and  keeping  in  advance,  and  have  communicated 
with  the  Committee  on  the  subject;  hence  the  declaration  of  their 
willingness  to  examine  ladies'  schools  if  desired  under  certain  conditions, 
and  for  this  several  are  making  preparation,  without  which,  none  perhaps- 
vfould  be  willing  to  make  the  experiment ;  but  on  every  side  of  London, 
schools  are  now  to  be  found — East,  West,  North,  South — where  the 
methods  employed  at  Queen's  College  are,  in  so  far  as  circumstances  will 
admit  and  teachers  can  be  made  available,  copied  with  sufficient  care 
and  ability  to  make  the  instruction  most  valuable. 

The  expense  attending  this,  as  noticed  in  the  Prospectus^ — twenty-one 
guineas  a-year — may  at  first  appear  large,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
this  branch  of  the  work  may  well,  before  long,  get  beyond  the  power  of 
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the  Committee  to  handle,  and  that,  therefore,  means  must  he  forth- 
coming to  ensure  compet^t  examiners  who  must  be  supplied  for  every 
subject. 

Happily  female  education  has  never,  like  that  of  men,  been  confined 
to  two  subjects,  and  hence  the  staff  required  will  be  necessarily  great ; 
while  the  amount  considered,  with  reference  to  the  benefit,  could  not 
be  worth  a  moment's  consideration  to  the  principal  of  a  large  school, 
and  for  such  alone  it  can  be  considered  available. 

We  may  well  then  rejoice  in  the  greatness,  no  less  than  the  success 
of  the  work,  and  fearlessly  assert  that  a  new  era  in  female  education 
has  commenced.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  much  could  be  done 
without  considerable  errors  and  mistakes  ;  and  Queen's  College,  there- 
fore, if  it  have  the  glory,  has  also  the  loss  attending  a  first  experiment ; 
others  ought,  and  no  doubt  will,  as,  of  course,  it  is  to  be  wished  they 
should  profit  by  its  experience,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  on 
this  account,  it  has  some  claim  on  public  gratitude.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  supposed,  that  although  an  increased  expenditure  is  consequent 
naturally  upon  errors  in  management,  that  therefore,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  it  is  not  successful ;  when  on  the  contrary  it  is  in  a  condition  to 
pay  dl  the  expenses  incident  to  its  continuance. 

There  are,  however,  many  things  in  which  public  Hberality  might  be 
well  bestowed  in  forwarding  its  objects  and  assisting  those  labounng  in 
it,  whether  teachers  or  pupils.  The  libraries  and  museums  are  yet  in 
their  infancy.  Scholarships,  or  free  presentations,  may  be  founded,  and 
individual  hberality,  not  letting  its  left  hand  know  what  its  right  hand 
doeth,  may  help  forward  the  deserving  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  which, 
without  such  help  to  many,  is,  even  now,  utterly  inaccessible.  Assistance 
has  already  been  extended  in  some  of  these  ways ;  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  more  will,  and  in  all :  and  beside  these  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to 
the  Parent  Institution  for  incurring  the  outlay  of  money  necessary  at  the 
commencement.  When  we  look  back  on  the  events  of  the  past  year,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  their  magnitude  and  importance  to  the  world 
at  large,  no  less  than  the  female  sex  in  particular ;  and  we  should  sin 
against  our  hght  and  knowledge,  no  less  than  our  faith,  if  we  admitted 
the  smallest  doubt  or  fear  lest,  as  the  great  objects  of  this  and 
similar  institutions  become  gradually  known  to  the  people  of  England, 
they  should  not  meet  with  that  full,  ready,  and  sufficient  support,  which 
they  challenge  and  deserve. 

No  woman  in  the  middle  ranks  of  Hfe  can,  for  the  future,  have  any 
excuse  for  ignorance.  None  can  say  instruction  is  inaccessible;  and  our 
children  will  not  have  to  look  back,  as  their  mothers  and  grandmothers 
do,  and  have  done,  on  hours  wasted  in  frivolous  employments  or 
unsatisfying  vanities,  which  might  have  been  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds  and  in  rendering  them,  what  God  intended  them  to 
be,  helps  meet  for  man. 

I  have  thus,  I  fear,  somewhat  discursively,  but  in  full  confidence  in 
the  interest  your  readers  will  take  in  the  subject,  given  you  a  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Queen's  College,  shall  be  glad  at  any  future 
time  to  afford  you  further  information  concerning  it,  and 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

C.  G.  N. 


# 
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EXAMINATION   PAPERS,   GIVEN  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY'S  TRAINING  INSTITUTION,  WHITELANDS. 

{Continued from  our  last.) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

SECTION    I. 

1 .  How  can  it  be  shown  that  the  earth  is  round  ? 

2.  What  produces  the  difference  in  the  length  of  day  and  night  at 
different  seasons? 

3.  Name  the  zones,  and  state  and  account  for  their  extent  respect- 
ively. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude?     By  what 
means  are  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  place  ascertdned? 

SECTION    II. 

1 .  Describe  the  course  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames. 

2.  Describe  the  situation,  appearance,  and  height  of  the  principal 
mountains  of  Great  Britain. 

3.  Name  the  sea-ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  give  a  full  account  of  any 
two  which  you  may  select. 

4.  Describe  the  extent  and  chief  physical  features  of  each  portion  of 
the  British  Isles. 

SECTION    III. 

Each  of  the  questions  in  this  section  may  be  illustrated  by  a  map. 

1.  Describe  the  position  of  these  places : — Caesarea,  Bethlehem,  Na- 
zareth, Tiberias,  Hebron,  and  Shechem. 

2.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

3.  Point  out  the  situation  of  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor  named  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  countries  bordering  on  Palestine. 

SECTION    IV. 

1.  Enumerate  the  British  possessions  in  North  America. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  British  settlements  in  Australia. 

3.  Describe  the  character  and  productions  of  Hindostan. 

4.  Account  for  the  difference  of  climates  within  the  same  latitudes  in 
the  west  of  Europe  and  the  east  of  Asia. 

3.  Describe  the  phenomena  of  an  arctic  winter. 

NOTES  OF  A  LESSON. 

Prepare  the  notes  of  a  lesson  on  one  or  two  of  the  following  sub* 
jects : — 

The  duties  of  children  to  their  parents  and  elders. — Good  temper.-^ 
Diligence. — Devotional  habits. — Cleanliness. 

The  character  of  Rebekah. — Miriam.— Ruth. — Timothy. — ^Barnabas. 
—Paul 
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On  the  distribution  of  land  and  water. — Mountain  ranges. — ^Vol- 
canoes. X 

On  the  effects  of  Wind. — Electricity. — Light  ana  heat. 

On  the  structure  and  habits  of  any  Domestic  animal. — Beasts  of 
burden. — Beasts  of  prey. — ^The  Bee. 

The  manners  of  the  Chinese. — North  American  Indians. — ^Arabians. 
— Negroes. 

On  the  organ  and  sense  of  sight  or  hearing  in  man  and  in  animals. — 
The  mental  faculties. — Conscience. — Temporal  consequences  of  immoral 
habits. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,— No.  11. 
Section  I. 

1 .  What  is  the  best  mode  of  cooking  potatoes  and  fish,  and  why  ? 

2.  What  uses  should  be  made  of  rice  ?  Give  receipts  for  yarious 
preparations  of  rice. 

3.  Write  good  receipts  for  home-made  bread,  and  cheap  and  nutri- 
tious broth. 

4.  Compare  the  cost  of  roast  and  boiled  meat,  and  account  for  the 
difference. 

Section  II. 

1 .  State  the  expence  and  profit  of  keeping  pigs. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  keeping  bees  ?  How  are  they  best 
managed  ? 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  may  poultry,  geese,  or  any  domestic 
animals  be  profitably  kept  by  a  cottager  ? 

Section  III. 

1 .  Give  directions  for  the  treatment  of  colds,  sore  throats,  and  fever. 

2.  State  the  mischief  that  may  be  the  consequence  of  want  of  proper 
ventilation. 

3.  What  causes  tend  to  check  or  increase  infectious  fevers  ?  How 
can  they  be  counteracted  ? 

4.  What  are  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  means  of  treatment  or 
recovery  in  cases  of  accident  by  fire,  sprains,  stings,  and  drowning  ? 

Section  IV. 

1.  Give  clear  directions  for  cleaning  a  parlour  and  bed-room. 

2.  Write  instructions  for  a  dairymaid. 

3.  What  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  vegetables,  and  other  provisions 
should  be  allowed  for  a  household  of  forty  persons,  at  the  rate  of  six 
shillings  per  head  per  week  ? 

4.  What  ought  to  be  the  monthly  expence  of  food  and  clothing  in  a 
labourer's  family,  with  wife  and  three  young  children,  supposing  him  to 
earn  twelve  shillings  per  week  ? 

GRAMMAR. 
Section  I. 

1.  Define  each  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

2.  Give  clear  directions  for  distinguishing  adverbs. 
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3.  What  do  you  mean  by  case  ?  How  is  the  possessive  ease  singular 
distinguished  from  the  nominatire  plural  ? 

4.  What  are  the  elementary  sounds  in  the  English  language  2  How 
are  they  expressed  ?  Which  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be  considered 
to  be  redundant  ? 

5.  Enumerate  and  account  for  the  exceptional  forms  of  the  plural 
substantive. 

Section  II. 

1 .  Explain  the  use  of  the  several  moods. 

2.  Classify  the  irregular  past  forms  of  verbs. 

3.  Construct  a  sentence  to  show  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

Section  III. 

1.  Define  a  sentence.  Give  examples  of  a  simple  and  compound 
sentence. 

2.  Write  out  the  rules  for  the  agreement  and  government  of  the  rela- 
tive pronouns. 

3.  When  may  two  nouns  in  the  same  sentence  be  in  the  same  case  ? 
Give  examples. 

4.  Give  the  rules  for  the  independent  or  absolute  nominative^  and 
construct  a  sentence  to  exemplify  the  rule. 

Section  IV. 

Write  a  paraphrase  of  either  of  the  two  following  passages^  and  ex- 
press the  sense  of  each  in  simple  and  perspicuous  language  : — ^ 

"  I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since :  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixt 
My  panting  side  was  cnarged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades ; 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.     In  his  side  he  bore, 
-     And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed  and  bade  me  live  : 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods,  I  wander  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene. 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  must  I  ruminate  as  much  I  may 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once ;  and  others  of  a  life  to  come." 

"A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand  ^ 

To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade : 
Here  I  am  wont  to  sit  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil. 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me. 


■*  The  Editor  of  the  **  Engltsh  Journal  of  Education"  iuTites  his  jamg 
correspondents  to  forward  paraphrases  of  these  passages.  The  best  shdl  be  inserted 
in  the  Journal. 
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Where  I  a  prisoner  pbained,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprisoned  also,  close  and  damp,    . 
Unwholesome  draught ;  but  here  I  feel  amends. 
The  breath  of  Heaven  blowing,  pure  and  sweet 
With  dayspring  bom ;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 
This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 
To  Dagon,  their  sea  idol,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works ;  unwillingly  this  rest 
Their  superstitions  yield  me ;  hence  with  leave 
,  Retiring  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place,  to  find  some  ease,— 
EasQ  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind. 
From  restless  thoughts  that  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  hornets  armed,  no  sooner  found  alone 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now. 


»» 


MUSIC. 
Section  I. 

1.  Wliat  is  the  major  third  to  La  (A)  ?  The  perfect  fourth  to  Fa 
(F)  ?    The  perfect  fourth  to  Si  (B)  ? 

2.  Write  the  major  scales  of  Fa  (F),  Sol  (G),  La  (A),  and  Si  b 
(B  b),  placing  the  sharps  or  flats  before  each  individual  note  requiring 
one. 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  common  and  triple  time,  giving 
examples  of  each. 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between  simple  and  compound  time,  giving 
examples  of  each  species. 

Section  II. 
I .  What  major  and  minor  scales  are  indicated  by  the  following  signa- 
tures ? 


^ 


b 


^ 


i 


H^l 


* 


i 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


2.  Write  the  ascending  and  descending  minor  scales  of  Sol  (G), 
La  (A),  Si  (B),  and  Do  (C),  placing  the  signature  at  the  beginning  of 
each. 

3,  In  what  scale  or  key  is  the  following  passage  ? 


I  -I .      I  "T, 

4.  Put  chords  to  the  following  bass. 


m 


^■ 


Z3: 


i 


-^- 


Z3: 


•o  o- 


EZ 


TT 


n 


XJL 


13 


U 


xz 


6     6 

4 

b3 


4 


Gjfe  jf?  6      6   87 
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Section  III. 
1.  Put  time  signatures  to  the  following  bars  :-— 


a 


e 


3=? 


wisHtL'iffri^ihr^^m 


2.  In  what  scale  or  scales  is  the  following  passage  ? 


^m 


i 


i 


3.  Correct  the  following  examples,  withoat  altering  the  number  of 
parts,  and  state  in  what  respect  each  is  faulty. 

a  bed 


e 


i 


rr 


I 


^ 


xx 


Z3: 


I 


i 


XX 


:g: 


B=^ 


XJr 


m 


zx 


i 


f  ) 


i 


i 


TT 


i 


I 


ZX 


Tir 


4.  Figure  the  basses  of  the  following  chords. 


231 


© 


321 


^ 


"cr 


XIL 


^^ 


-^ — 


«^ 


Tcr 


© 


X2Z 


^^=g^ 


zx 


.C3. 


#s: 


i^ 


4 


1 


s 
^ 


^^ 


1 


5^Ei 


-O 


O^ 


T3- 


^^J.botfg 


?gi* 


^ 


:^ 


Qpt 


r);  o  ff° 


TX 


-^- 


o"     tJ 


i 


XL 


XL 


Section  IV. 
1.  Explam  why  La  jf,  (A  jj^),  which  is  a  semitone  above  La  (A),  and 
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identical  mth  Sib  (Bb)i  cannot  be  the  fourth  sound  of  the  scale  of 
Fa  (F), 

2.  Put  the  following  into  score  for  treble^  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  each 
part  on  its  proper  stave. 

#- 


i 


4 


221 


-€> 


■^ 


XX 


S^ 


« I  • 


3 


lie 


■CT 


r~^ 


i 


-^ 


T^~ 


•I  I  ij 


s 


jCL 


TX 


m 


3.  Put  chords  to  the  following  bass. 


"TT" 


.C3. 


o4 


i 


j^  jto|^  :>  r^ 


ET 


■^ 


CJ    c   > 


O    O 


S 


M:1nt1c3t 


6      6  lt6     6     4     6 


I 


4      6    tt6ft6  b7  9887  8b7  6b6   6 
5  22  2  b5    4         43  443 

4.  Add  one  or  more  parts  above  or  below  the  following  subject,  in 
simple,  or  any  other  kind  of  counterpoint. 


jQ. 


-^ 


■^ 


221 


^^ 


-^ 


W:: 


S 


o  <  ^ 


Tzr 


£Z 


^- 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Section  L 

1.  What  language  was  spoken  by  the  ancient  Britons?  By  what 
people  is  the  same  or  a  similar  language  still  spoken  ? 

2.  What  traces  of  the  old  British  are  to  be  found  in  our  language  ? 

3.  What  language  was  spoken  by  the  Saxon  invaders  ?   What  people 
now  use  similar  language  ? 

4.  Name  the  chief  writers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  give  some 
accoimt  of  their  works. 

Section   II. 

1.  What  language  was  spoken  by  the  Norman  invaders?  Until 
trhat  time  was  it  the  language  of  the  nobiUty  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  earUest  writers  of  English  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  Chaucer. 

I  *  Section  III. 

'  1 .  When  was  printing  introduced  and  by  whom  ?     State  briefly  the 
effect  of  this  invention. 

2.  Name  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  period  and  their  principal 
^orks. 

^  3.  Give  some  account  of  the  principal  historians  of  our  country. 

4.  What  female  writers  have  obtained  celebrity  in  England  ?  Give 
some  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  any  one  whom  you  may 
select. 
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Section  IV. 

1 .  Make  out  a  list  of  the  principal  prefixes  derived  from  LaiiiL 

2.  Give  the  etymology  of  these  words,  compose,  inscribe,  invade, 
desist,  church,  neighbour,  creed,  heptarchy,  domestic. 

3.  What  kinds  of  words  are  derived  from  the  Greek  7  Gire  in« 
stances. 

4.  Name  the  principal  figures  of  speech,  and  give  examples  of  each. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT, 

Section  I. 

Prepare  a  time-table  for  a  school  of  eighty  children,  with  two  pnpil- 
teachers  and  one  mistress.  Let  all  the  subjects  be  distinctly  specified, 
and  add  notes  if  necessary  to  explain  the  sub-division* 

Section  II. 

Explain  the  method  of  imparting  religious  instruction  to  eadi  tub* 
division  of  your  school. 

Section  III. 

State  clearly  the  system  which  you  would  adopt  for  teaching,  1st, 
the  elements  of  reading ;  2nd,  good  and  fluent  reading ;  Srd^  spell- 
ing ;  4th,  penmanship ;  5th,  geography ;  6th,  grammar,  and  7th,  arith- 
metic. 

Section  IV. 

"Write  an  essay  upon  either  of  the  following  subjects  : 
J.  On  the  mode  of  treating  idle,  stubborn,  negligent,  or   vicious 
children ;  also  those  of  good  character,  but  deficient  in  energy. 

2.  On  the  behaviour  of  a  schoolmistress  with  reference  to  the  school- 
managers  and  the  parents  of  her  pupils :  on  the  difficulties  of  her  pro- 
fession— her  encouragements  and  rewards. 

3.  On  the  motives  which  should  induce  a  young  woman  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  a  schoolmistress ;  the  influence  of  religion  on  her  profes- 
sional character ;  and  the  course  of  reading  she  should  pursue. 


IDEAS  ON  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.* 

CHAPTER  I. 

1.  Physical  Geography  is  not  a  science  of  memory,  any  more  than 
Political  Geography. 

2.  There  are  certain  primitive  facts,  by  no  means  nnmerous,  which 
have  determined  the  state  of  rivers,  the  position  of  towns,  the  boun- 
daries of  empires,  their  population,  &c. 

3.  These  facts,  by  no  means  numerous,  which  have  determined  ihe 
state  of  rivers  and  lands,  the  position  of  towns,  the  boundaries  of  pro- 


*  This  paper  has  been  adapted,  more  or  less,  from  the  work  entitled,  "  Cause* 

PrJmordiales/'  by  Professor  Gaubert.     Some  of  the  statements  must  be  taken  with 

w  acb  ca  ution  and  reservation .    OtheTB  mU  s\xf^%<&Q>V.  m«X^x\Q\&  tot  ^^.VoAhlQ  refleetioo. 
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vinces,  their  population,  &c.,  produce  H  vast  number  of  results,  and 
direct  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race ;  they  are  laws  to  which 
countries  and  men  are  alike  subjected — primordial  laws, 

4.  The  mountains  beins;  well  indicated  upon  a  map,  we  can  trace 
the  course  of  water  and  the  outline  of  the  sea- shore. 

5.  Reciprocally,  the  course  of  water  being  traced,  we  can  trace  the 
chains  of  mountains. 

6.  Given,  upon  a  map,  the  course  and  the  height  of  mountains,  and^ 
knowing  the  relative  position  of  the  sun  and  the  earth,  we  can  trace 
the  course,  and  determine  more  or  less  the  position  of  the  sheets* 
of  water,  mark  the  spots  from  whence  they  have  their  source  ;  find  the 
state  of  the  soil,  its  fecundity,  the  nature  of  its  productions ;  discover 
the  population  of  the  countries ;  we  can  place  on  it  the  towns,  and 
determine  their  population  and  their  history. 

If  we  do  not  solve  this  problem  as  yet,  for  all  localities,  without 
exception,  it  is  because  the  levels  are  not  known  in  all  localities. 

Our  ignorance  of  topographical  details  will  cause  us  sometimes  to 
place  a  town  upon  the  map  at  a  trifling  distance  from  the  spot  where 
it  really  is.  The  approximation  is  proportioned  to  the  exact  knowledge 
of  the  spot. 

7.  Greographical  laws,  when  they  are  at  variance,  mutually  concede 
something. 

8.  G^graphical  laws  sometimes  serve  to  correct  geographical  maps. 
They  give  us  an  idea  of  unknown  objects  by  objects  already  examined ; 
they  will  afford  us  many  useful  means  of  verification, 

CHAPTER  II. 

9.  The  spirit  of  research,  restlessness,  the  hope  or  the  certainty  of 
subsistence  often  direct  people,  cause  differences  amongst  diverse 
nations,  and  determine  in  part  their  history. 

10.  Water  is  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  human  life.  It  nourishes 
man,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  his  organs,  and  contributes  to 
their  support. 

It  nourishes  animals  and  plants,  which  have  much  influence  on  the 
lot  of  mankind. 

It  is  an  important  dissolvent  in  animal  life. 

The  sheets  which  it  forms  serve  for  routes  for  travellers. 

It  determines,  in  a  great  measure,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
important  to  the  well-being  of  the  mass  of  mankind. 

11.  In  climates  where  rain  is  rare,  the  springs,  the  brooks,  and  the 
rivers  are  deified  by  men.     Ablutions  are  their  religious  acts. 

12.  In  studying  the  wants  of  man,  we  become  acquainted  with  his 
manners  and  many  of  his  opinions. 

13.  Caloric  greatly  influences  the  history  of  a  country.  It  acts 
upon  all  the  elements  of  life ;  by  its  greater  or  less  abundance,  it 
contributes  to  decide  the  lot  and  the  individual  character  of  nations. 

14.  In  the  east  the  sun  is  deified,  as  water  is  in  other  spots;  as. 


*  Nappes  d'fiaa. 
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indeed,  it  is  in  the  east  itself:  but  why  is  the  sun  *  not  rather  deified 
towards  the  poles  than  towards  the  equator? 

15.  Electricity  acts  upon  life — upon  vegetation.  We  do  not  well 
know,  as  yet,  what  influence  it  has  upon  the  lot  of  man.  Scientific 
men  have  recently  made  on  this  subject  some  great  discoveries,  which 
time  will  develope. 

16.  The  state  of  the  air  has  an  influence  on  the  habits  of  animals,  on 
the  existence  of  man,  and  on  that  of  nations. 

17.  Man  is  nourished  by  vegetable  and  animal  substances;  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  one  and  the  other  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  well-being  of  a  people. 

18.  Plants  and  animals,  and  all  physical  objects,  have  an  influence 
on  the  lot  of  man ;  because  they  afford  him  nourishment — because  they 
strike  his  attention,  &c.,  &c. 

19.  The  length  of  the  day  and  the  brightness  of  the  heavenly  lumi- 
naries exercise  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  man.  What  ought 
that  effect  to  be  where  the  night  lasts  a  fortnight,  a  month,  &c,  ? 

20.  Sight  is  one  of  the  most  influential  senses  in  deciding  the  lot 
of  man. 

21  •  The  forms  of  plants,  of  animals,  the  site,  the  aspect  of  a  country, 
the  views  which  it  offers,  have  much  influence  upon  the  character  of  a 
population  and  upon  historical  events. 

22.  Hearing  has  an  influence  on  the  lot  of  men — on  that  of  a  people. 
It  contributes  something  to  their  moral  character,  &c. 

23.  The  opportunity  of  wandering  upon  the  globe  has  a  great 
influence  upon  the  lot  of  man — an  influence  little  known. 

24.  The  earth  turns  upon  its  axis;  and,  as  it  is  round,  the  points 
which  are  near  the  pole  turn  less  quickly  than  the  points  nearer  to  the 
equator.  Has  this  fact  any  influence  on  vegetation,  on  the  state  of  the 
air,  &c.,  and,  consequently,  on  man  ? 

25.  The  relative  position  of  a  country,  of  a  province,  of  any  locality 

whatsoever,  its  distance  from  the  pole,  the  seas,  the  lofty  mountains, 

are  circumstances  which  have  much  influence  on  the  character  and  on 

the  quota  of  population. 

{To  be  continued,) 


SPECIMENS  OF  PARSING  AND  PARAPHRASING. 

No.  V. 

[Our  correspondent,  who  supplies  the  subjoined  specimen,  mak 
the  following  introductory  allusion  to  strictures  which  appeared  in  th 
March  number  of  the  Journal,  p.  100  : — '*  While  we  may  admit  th 
soundness  of  the  observations  made  by  J.  Y.  on  the  general  inferiorit 
of  21,  paraphrase,  as  compared  with  the  original,  it  should  be  observe 
that  his  strictures  do  not  bear  upon  the  chief  object  contemplated  b 
the  practice  of  paraphrasing,  which  is,  not  to  produce  something  equa 
much  less  superior,  to  the  original,  but  to  supply  a  species  of  literal 
exercise,  well  fitted  to  promote  in  the  student  a  command  of  language 

*  Was  it  npt  in  times  of  yore  ?^-£d. 
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and  to  evidence  and  cultivate  his  power  of  comprehension.  The 
microscope  may  not  be  so  ingenious  in  its  construction  as  the  object 
vhose  minute  details  it  enables  us  to  examine;  but  the  utility  of  the 
instrument  is  not  thereby  disparaged.  See  Hunter's  Parsing  Exer^ 
cises,  p.  27."— Ed.] 

%*  In  examining  the  following  passage,  from  Milton's  **  Paradise 
Lost/'  6.  III.  L.  344y  it  is  presumed  that  the  context  has  been 
referred  to. 


'*  No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  but,  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy.  Heaven  rang 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  filled 
The  eternal  regions/' 

QUESTIONS. 

(a)  Arrange  the  words  of  the  above  passage  in  simpler  grammatical 
order. 

(fi)  Parse  the  words  no  and  sooner.  Show  the  descriptive  propriety  of 
the  poet's  employment  of  these  words. 

(c)  Explain  the  verb's  precedence  of  its  nominative  in  the  expression, 
*«  had  the  Almighty." 

{d)  What  is  here  grammatically  peculiar  in  the  use  of  the  word  but  ? 

(e)  What  is  peculiar  in  the  position  of  the  before  multitude  ? 

(JT)  Parse  the  word  multiude. 

Ig)  Parse  the  word  as^  following  loud;  and  show  between  what  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  the  next  word, /rom,  expresses  relation. 

(A)  Show  the  descriptive  propriety  of  Milton's  employment  of  the  words 
jubilee  and  hosannas. 

(t)  Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage. 

ANSWERS. 

(a)  No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  but,  all  the  multitude  of  an- 
gels uttering  joy,  with  a  shout  loud  as  from  numbers  without  num- 
ber, sweet  as  from  blest  voices.  Heaven  rung  with  jubilee,  and  loud 
hosannas  filled  the  eternal  regions. 

(6)  No  and  sooner  are  originally  adjectives,  forming  part  of  the  prepo- 
sition phrase  at  no  sooner  time  ;  but  they  may  be  parsed  as  an  ad- 
verbial expression,  modifying  ceased. 
The  descriptive  propriety  of  these  words  consists  in  their  suggesting 

the  eagerness  of  angelic  compliance  with  the  Divine  will. 

(c)  •*  The  nominative  may  follow  its  verb,  when  some  expression, 
which  would  naturally  come  after]]the  verb,  is,  for  distinction  or  em- 
phasis, put  before." — Hunter's  Text  Book  of  Grammar^  p.  92. 
Tlie  direct  order  is,  **  The  Almighty  had  no  sooner,**  &c. 
■  (d)  Modern  usage  requires  than  after  a  comparative.  We  should  not 
say  no  sooner  but, 

(e)  **  One  of  the  articles  a,  an,  the,  when  placed  with  another  adjec- 
tive before  a  noun,  is  generally  the  first  word  in  the  expression.-— 
The  adjectives  all  and  both  take  precedence  of  the  definite  article." 
— Hunter's  Gram,  p.  103. 
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(/)  Multitude  is  a  noun,  here  occurring  as  a  nominatiire  absolute^  con- 
nected with  the  participle  uttering  * 
(g)  As,  a  conjunction,  having  nearly  the  signification  of  because.  The 
shout  being  loud,  as  being  (or  proceeding)  from  numbers.  The  pre- 
position yVom  expresses  relation  between  being  and  numbers, 
(h)  The  jubilee  was  the  ceremonial  of  rejoicing  with  which  the  Hebrews 
celebrated  the  close  of  the  seventh  sabbatical  year,  at  which  period 
there  was  a  general  redemption  of  persons  and  of  property.  The 
Almighty's  declaration  of  his  plan  of  redeeming  love  is  appropriately 
conceived  as  having  been  welcomed  by  the  angels  with  jubilee  exult- 
ation. 

Hosanna  is  a  Hebrew  expression,  signifying  Save,  we  beseech  thee, 
and  very  suitably  expresses  the  eager  desire  of  the  angels  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  scheme  of  human  salvation, 
(i)  Such  rapture  in  the  hearts  of  the  angels  had  been  excited  by  the 
Almighty's  words,  that  when  the  Divine  address  concluded  by  call- 
ing upon  them  to  adore  the  Son  of  God,  instantaneously,  the  whole 
multitude  of  heavenly  spirits  giving  vent  to  their  joy  in  a  shout,  loud 
as  proceeding  from  a  countless  throng,  yet  thrilling  with  the  sweet- 
ness natural  to  the  voices  of  the  blessed,  Heaven  rung  with  exulting 
strains,  and  from  every  part  of  the  eternal  regions  loud  hosannas 
resounded. 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLMASTERS'  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 

AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  an  advertisement  on  the  cover  of  this  Journal^  that 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  generously  consented  to 
take  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  Church  Schoolmasters,  to  be  held  at  St. 
Martin's  National  School,  Trafalgar  Square,  on  Friday,  May  11,  at  12 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Association  for  Mutual  Insurance. 
We  trust  that  the  Primate  will  be  dutifully  welcomed  on  this  occasion  by 
every  Church  Schoolmaster  in  and  near  London,  The  boys  of  every 
School  should  have  a  whole  holiday  on  that  auspicious  day  for  the 
teacher  ;  and  to  this  end  arrangements  should  instantly  be  made  by  the 
masters  with  their  respective  clergymen  and  committees.  The  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lord  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  have 
also  consented  to  be  present  and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
kindly  interest  felt  by  these  distinguished  prelates  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Church's  elementary  teachers  ought  surely  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of 
the  latter  the  liveliest  gratitude. 


.  *  Harrison,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  English  Language,  appears  to  mis- 
apprehend this  construction,  and  to  be  misled  by  Bentley  and  Monboddo  ;  tee 
p.  133.  Dr.  Major's  edition  of  the  First  Six  Books  of  Par.  Lost  gives  a  correct 
explanation. 
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1.   TIm  Introduetion 
in  whiob  U  showed 
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1.  In  general. 


{tion,/   1. 

{ 


that  we  have  ginned 
how  we  have  ginned 


DEAN  COMBER'S  ANALYSIS,  OR  DIVISION,  OF  THE  DAILY 

CONFESSION.* 

This  Pious  Confession  is  so  methodically  composed,  that  it  naturally  falls 
into  these  four  parts : — 1.  The  Introduction.  2.  The  Confession,  properly  bo 
called.    3.  A  deprecation  of  evil.    4.  A  petition  for  good. 

To  whom  It  U  ».do.  {^'ttrf  """""*" 

By  whom  it  is  made,  by  U8»  [  We 

/have  erred  and  strayed 

\  from  thy  ways 

\  like  lost  sheep  ; 

"We  have  followed  too 

1.  Of   the  Cause,  improying    much  the  devices  and 

oar  Original  Sin^  ]  desires    of   our    own 

[.hearts ; 

in  general  dis-  f  We  have  o£fended 

obedience         \  against  thy  holy  laws ; 

.     .       -      .     fWc  have   left  undone 
mnnsofomui.  I  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

^*°°'  t  ought  to  have  done ; 

,     .       ,  f  And  we  have  done  those 

in  smsofoom.  I  ^j^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

I,  not  to  have  done ; 

{And  there  is  no  health 
in  us: 


2.  In  ptrtienlar,    < 


2.  Of  the  ef- 
fect, doing  ac-  - 
^tual  sin, 


3.  In  a  Gonclosion  from  both. 


musion. 
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su 
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to 
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1.  What  w«w<mld 
be  deliferad  from, 
and 

2.  Thereasons  an- 
nexed to  every  one. 


I.  From  the  guilt  of  8in» 


r  But  thou,  O  Lord,  have 
\  mercy  upon  us 


3.  An  Agreement 
to  enforce  the  De- 
precation. 


with  the  reason  because  we  are  [  miserable  offenders  : 

2.  From  the  punishment  of  it  ^  J^  ' 

with  the  reason,  because  we  are  f  that    confess    their 
of  those  \  faults : 

3.  From  the  power  of  it,  [  Restore  thou 

with  the  reason,  bccauseweareof  [them  that  are  penitent; 

1.  From    the    promises     in  f  according  to  thy  pro- 
general  L  mises 

2.  The  manner  of  giving  them,  [declared 

3.  The  persons  to  whom  they^    ^^  mankind 
are  given,  j 

4.  The  person  by  whom  they  JT  in  Christ  Jesu    our 


are  given. 


I 


1.  Of  whom  w«  desire  it, 

2.  Through  whom  we  desire  it, 

1.  To  live  hereafter  in 


3.  What  we    de- 
sire, 


Piety  to  God, 

2.  Charity  with  others, 

3.  Temperance  towards  our- 
.selves, 

4.  Why  we  desire  it,  or  to  what  end, 


\  Lord. 

J  And  grant,  O  most  mer* 
\  ciful  Father, 

[  for  his  sake, 
/that  we  may  hereafter 
tlive 
a  godly, 

\  righteous, 

and  a  sober  life, 

to  the  glory  of  thy  holy 
Name.    Amen. 


Dean  Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temptt, 


•  See  the  Letter  in  our  last  Number,  entitled  •*  Lessons  dn  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.*'— Ed. 
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igtoiiM  of  Kooiki. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.        BY  THE  REV.  T.  THOMSON,  F.  S.  A.  SCOT. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS.     12mo.  pp.  408.     (Edinburgh:  Clark.) 

A  VERY  complete  and  well-written  compilation,  but  warmly  Presby- 
terian in  its  principles  and  tendency. 


THE  SECOND    READING    BOOK.       BY  W.  MACLEOD. 

(London:  /.  W.Parker,) 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  we  noticed  with  approbation  Mr. 
Macleod's  Firs*  Reading  Book.  A  sequel  to  that  valuable  primer  is 
now  before  us,  and  presents  features  of  similar  utility.  The  Second 
Reading  Book  is,  like  the  First,  characterized  by  intelligent  and  expe* 
dient  method.  The  lessons,  which  are  chiefly  in  monosyllabic  Sazoo, 
are  very  skilfully  graduated  with  regard  to  difficulty  of  pronunciation, 
and  by  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  intellectual  questioning  are 
likely  to  strengthen  the  child's  remembrance  of  the  sounds.  The  great 
facility  with  which  people  learn  to  speak  their  native  tongue  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  verbal  sign  and  the  thing  signified  come  to  them  con- 
currently ;  whereas  in  afterwards  learning  a  foreign  language  they  miss 
the  advantage  of  being  necessitated  to  think  in  that  language.  Accord- 
ingly*  ii^  teaching  children  to  read  their  native  tongue,  it  must  be  of 
great  service  to  impart  to  their  memories  sense  along  with  sound ;  for 
which  purpose  Mr.  Macleod's  Second  Book  is  well  designed.  Both 
the  material  and  the  plan  of  this  little  work  are,  in  our  judgment,  such 
as  will  greatly  facilitate  the  formation  of  good  reading  classes  in  our 
elementary  schools. 


THE   FIRST   POETICAL  READING   BOOK.      BY  W.  MACLEOD. 

(London  ;  /.  W,  Parker.) 

The  interest  taken  by  persons  in  early  life,  as  by  the  world's   earlier 
inhabitants,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  is  quite  proverbial;    and  Mr* 
Macleod  has  wisely  availed  himself  of  children's  love  of  poetry,  in  using 
it  as  a  medium  for  the  acquirement  of  the  art  of  reading.     The  First 
Poetical  Reading  Book  is  a  judicious  selection,  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire children  with  the  desire,  and  encourage  them  in  the  effort,  of 
learning  to  read.     The  introductory  descriptions  and  accompanying 
notes,  explanatory  of  things  alluded  to  in  many  of  the  poems,  must 
greatly  enhance  the  interest  with  which  the  poems  themselves  will  be 
perused.     We  have  no  doubt  that  the  improvement,  both  in  reading 
and  in  intelligence,  which  will  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  Jittie 
work  in  elementary  schools,  will  amply  vindicate  the  propriety  of  its 
publication. 
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THS  CHRIgTIAV   TAUGHT  BT  THS  CHURCH's    SERVICES.       EDITED    BY 
W.    F.   HOOK,    D.  D.,    VICAR   OP   LEEDS.       18mO.    pp     249. 

(Leeds  :  B,  Slocombe.     London  :  G,  Bell.) 

This  excellent  manual  was  originally  begun  for  the  upper  classes  in  a 
Sunday  School,  in  order  to  prepare  the  children  for  the  instruction 
iivhich  they  were  about  to  receive  in  Church.  It  is  designed  to  show 
the  full  value  of  that  instruction,  and  to  teach  that  the  various  weekly 
services  are  not  selected  at  random,  but  so  arranged  and  connected, 
that  each  individual  may  find  in  them  a  source  of  scriptural  instruc- 
tion, suited  to  guide  him  gradually  onward  in  the  Christian  life.  To 
Sunday  School  Teachers  the  work  will  be  found  very  valuable. 


THE  student's  AID  :  COMPRISING  A  CONCISE  CATECHETICAL  ANALY- 
SIS OP  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS  ;  WITH  A 
COMPENDIUM    OF    CHRONOLOGY,    BOTH    SACRED    AND    PROFANE. 

12mo.  pp.  70.     (London:  Simpkins.) 

This  little  volume  purports  to  be  a  concise  analysis  of  the  books  of 
HolvScriptare,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  A  brief  outline  of 
the  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  close  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  is  appended  ;  together 
with  certain  chronological  tables,  arranged  according  to  the  artificial 
memory  invented  by  Dr.  Grey.  We  quote  the  chapter  which  continues 
Jewish  history  from  the  end  of  the  Captivity  to  the  advent  of  Our 
Blessed  Bedeemer,  as  at  once  illustrative  of  the  method  of  the  anthor^ 
and  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  young  biblical  student : — 

A  CONTINUATION   OF  THE  JeWISH   HiSTORY,    FROM   THE   END   OF  THE 

'  Captivity  to  the  Christian  Era,  contained  in  the  Apocry- 
phal Books. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  kingdom  of  Judea  continue  subject  to  the  Persians  ? 

A.  About  200  years. 

Q.  Under  whose  jurisdiction  was  it  included  ? 

A.  Under  that  of  the  Governor  of  Syria  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 

Q.  When  Alexander  the  Great  was  preparing  to  besiege  Tyre^  what  did  he 
demand  of  the  Jews  ? 

A.  He  sent  to  Jaddua  the  High  Priest  for  supplies,  which  he  refused,  on 
the  ground  of  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius. 

Q.  How  did  Alexander  brook  this  refusal  ? 

A,  He  was  incensed,  but  his  anger  was  appeased  when  he  saw  Jaddua, 
who  came  out  to  meet  him,  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes. 

Q.  How  did  he  account  for  this  change  of  behaviour  ? 

A.  He  asserted  that  the  same  person  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  in 
Macedonia,  and  had  encouraged  nim  in  bis  expedition  against  Persia. 

Q.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  to  which  of  nis  generals  did  Judea  become 
eubject  ? 

A,  To  Leomedon ;  but  Ptolemy  Soter,  King  of  Egypt,  soon  made  himself 
master  of  it,  b.c.  323. 

Q.  How  long  were  the  Jews  tributary  to  Egypt } 

A,  About  100  years ;  Judea  then  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Sjrria, 
aad  Antiochus  Epiphanes  sorely  oppressed  the  nation. 

Q.  Who  rose  up  as  its  deliverer  ? 

A,  Mattathias,  surnamed  Asmon,  a  priest,  the  father  of  five  sons.    He 
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collected  an  army,  and  undertook  to  free  his  country  from  the  Syrian  yoke. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  renowned  family  of  the  Maccabees. 

Q.  Who  carried  on  the  warfare  after  his  death  ? 

A,  His  son^  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  soon  drove  the  Syrians  out  of  Judea. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jonathan ;  Aristobulus,  another  brother, 
was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  king. 

Q.  What  took  place  afterwards  ? 

A,  About  forty-two  years  from  this  time,  Hyrcanus  and  AristobuluSy  sons 
of  Alexander  Jadduas,  contended  for  the  throne ;  and  Scansus,  the  Roman 
general,  being  bribed,  decided  for  Aristobulus. 

Q.  Who  took  advantage  of  these  dissensions  ? 

A.'  Pompey,  the  Roman  general,  took  this  opportunity  of  reducing  Pales; 
tine  to  a  Roman  province.  He  subdued  the  inhabitants,  and  placed  Hyrca- 
nus on  the  throne,  leaving  the  priesthood  in  the  hands  of  Aristobulus. 

Q.  What  followed? 

A,  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  deposed  his  uncle  Hyrcanus,  and  sdzed 
the  reins  of  the  government.  The  race  of  the  Maccabees  ended  in  himl 
This  family  was  also  called  Asmonean. 

Q.  Whom  did  Julius  Caesar  appoint  to  the  kingdom  of  Judea  ? 

A,  Herod,  the  Idumean,  who  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  it  by  .the  Em- 
peror Augustus.  He  and  his  father,  Antipater,  had  enjoyed  posts  of  honour 
under  Hyrcanus. 

Q.  Name  the  descendants  of  Herod  as  connected  with  the  Scriptures. 

Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea=Mariamne, 

(Matt.  ii.  1  ;  Luke  i.  5,)  .  . 

of  whose  offspring  the  following  are  to  be  noticed  :— 

Aristobulus,  Archelaus.         Philip.  Herod  Antipas.   .     , 

strangled  by  order  (Matt.  ii.  22.)    (Luke  iii.  1.)     (Luke  iii.  1 ;  Matt.  ziv.  3; 

of  his  father.  Mark  vi.  14 ;  Luke  iii.  19« 

20;  xziii.  11.) 

Herod,  Herod  Agrippa  the     Herodias  married  to  Herod  Philip, 

king  of  Chalcis.         Elder  (Acts  xii.)  (Matt.  xiv.  3;  Mark  vi.  17;' 

Luke  iii.  19.)  * 

Bernice.  Agrippa,  jun.  Drusilla. 

(Acts  XXV.  13.)  (Acts  xtv,  13;  xxvi.  1.)  (Acts  xxiv.  24.)' 


SeUctionjEJ. 

{From  Journals  of  Education  published  in  the  United  States  of  America^ 

Duty  op  Trustees  in  the  Selection  op  Teachers. — Pecuniary 
considerations  should  have  little  or  no  influence  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
Better  procure  a  good  teacher  at  forty  dollars  per  month,  and  let  him 
teach  a  quarter  of  the  time,  than  procure  a  poor  teacher  at  ten  dollars  per 
month,  and  let  him  teach  the  whole  time.  Nay,  it  is  better  to  give  what  money 
you  have  for  the  services  of  a  good  teacher,  let  the  time  be  as  short  as  it  may, 
than  to  take  a  poor  teacher  the  year  round  for  nothing.  Were  you  in  danger 
of  losing  your  eyesight,  you  would  sooner  employ  a  skilful  oculist,  at  any 
price,  than  suffer  a  miserable  quack  to  operate  upon  the  precious  organs  gra- 
tuitously. Were  your  property  all  at  stake  in  a  county  court,  you  would 
sooner  pay  well  an  advocate  who  could  secure  your  rights,  than  accept  the 
free  services  of  an  unskilful  pettifogger,  who  would  not  only  lose  your  cause 
but  subject  yeu  to  heavy  cost  and  trouble.    Or,  were  you  a  maker  of  silver 
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wares  and  ^old  watches,  you  would  cheerfully  give  half  your  profits  to  a  jour* 
neyman  who  was  experienced  in  the  business,  rather  than  permit  a  backwoods- 
man to  work  among  your  jewelery  for  nothing.  Why,  then,  should  you  em- 
ploy a  poor  teacher^  because  he  is  cheap,  to  work  among  the  minds  of  your 
children,  which  are  to  you  more  precious  than  jeivels,  more  valuable  than 
wealth,  and  dearer  than  the  apple  of  your  eye  ? — Mass.  Local  School  Reports. 

Duty  op  Parents  in  Visiting  the  School. — Parents  should  not  only 
attend  the  examinations,  but  they  should  frequently  drop  in  and  spend  an 
hour  or  two  during  the  term.  It  would  greatly  encourage  both  teachers  and 
scholarff.  In  the  one  it  wOuld  awaken  new  diligence  and  zeal,  to  the  other  it 
would  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  study.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to 
allay  disorders  and  prevent  dissatisfaction.  And  besides,  it  is  a  sacred  duty 
which  parents  owe  to  their  children.  If  the  bodies  of  your  children  were  de- 
formed and  ill-shapen,  and  a  physician  were  employed  to  remedy  the  defects,. 
to  straighten  rickety  limbs  and  replace  distorted  bones,  would  you  feel  no  in- 
terest in  the  process  or  result  ?  Would  you  take  no  notice  of  the  labours  of 
the  surgeon  ?  Would  you  not  rather  pay  many  visits  to  the  operator's  room, 
to  witness  his  patient  and  faithful  efforts,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  with  him  at 
last  in  the  triumphs  of  his  skill  ?  And  can  you  feel  less  interest  in  the  opera- 
tions upon  the  minds  of  your  children, — the  noble,  intellectual,  immortal  part? 
Will  you  never  go  and  look  upon  the  process  and  progress  of  the  work  ?  Will 
you  not  rather  go  often  into  the  teacher's  workshop,  where  the  minds  of  your 
children  are  shaped  and  moulded,  and  where  impressions  are  being  made,  un- 
changeable as  time  and  lasting  as  eternity. — Ibid, 

Qualifications  and  Duties  op  Teachers. — School-teaching,  like 
music,  is  a  science  to  be  studied  and  an  art  to  be  practised.  Hence  the  ex- 
pediency of  our  Normal  Schools, — a  bright  star  dawning  in  our  horizon ;  an 
enterprise  truly  laudable  in  its  purpose,  and  deserving  the  countenance  and 
patronage  of  the  public.  *  »  »  Teachers  should  be  well  qualified,  in  all 
respects,  for  teaching  and  governing  the  young.  They  should  be  apt  to  teach, 
and  able  to  teach  with  accuracy,  —  to  develope  and  mould  the  minds  of  their 
pupils,  and  foster^in  them  habits  of  thinking  for  themselves;  rather  than  of 
loading  the  memory  only  with  the  ideas  of  others.  They  should  choose  the 
occupation  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  solely  for  its  reputableness,  its  compa- 
rative lucrativeness  and  ease.  They  should  be  devoted  to  their  charge,  and 
readily  secure  their  confidence  and  affection.  They  should  inculcate  morals 
as  well  as  science,  nurture  the  heart  no  less  than  the  intellect.  Let  all  our 
schools  be  furnished  with  teachers  of  such  a  stamp,  and  they  would  soon 
shed  around  them  beneficent  influences,  that  would  tell  most  happily  on 
coming  generations. — Ibid. 

Benefits  op  Common  School  Libraries. — The  scholars  in  the  dis- 
tricts have  taken  great  interest  in  reading  the  library  books,  and  they  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  family  in  town,  and,  indeed,  in  families  where  they 
very  seldom  had  any  other  new  book  than  an  almanack,  from  one  year's  end 
to  another.  I  remember  being  at  one  of  those  houses,  when  a  boy  of  ten 
years  old  came  in,  bringing  with  him  a  book  which,  he  said,  he  had  read 
through,  and  wished  to  exchange  for  another  which  the  family  had.  When 
asked  how  he  liked  the  library  books,  he  said,  "Very  much.  Before  we  had 
a  library^  I  could  get  but  few  books  to  read,  and  used  to  spend  my  evenings 
at  play,  and  now  I  stay  at  home  and  read  all  the  library  books  that  I  can  get." 
And  at  another  house,  hearing  an  old  man  giving  a  history  of  China,  who 
among  many  other  things  said,  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  the  land  produced 
two  crops  of  rice  in  a  year,  its  vast  multitude  of  inhabitants  would  starve  to 
death.  When  asked  his  authority,  he  said,  "I  read  it  in  one  of  the  school 
library  books."  Who  can  calculate  the  vast  amount  of  benefit  we  may  expect 
to  receive  from  Jhe  establishment  of  our  school  libraries?  The  old  and  the  young 
are  all  partaking  of  their  benefits.  Whole  familes  may  be  seen  sitting  around 
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a  winter's  erening  fire,  hstening  with  eager  interest  to  the  reading  of  some 
one  of  these  books. — lind. 

ScHOOLHOusES  V,  ARSENALS.— At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Boston* 
the  Hon.  Josiah  Qiiincy  thus  beautifully  contrasted  the  defences  of  the  cities 
of  Boston  and  Paris : — 

"The  late  King  of  the  French,  one  of  the  most  sagadous  and  austere  so- 
vereigns in  the  world,  had  caused  to  be  expended  ^or^j^  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  defence  of  Paris,  and  had  placed  his  batteries  m  such  positions  that  their 
shots  might  reach  every  house  in  the  city.  Yet,  at  the  first  movement  of  the 
people,  he  fled  from  his  country  with  but  a  five-franc  piece  in  his  pocket.  In 
a  similar  manner  our  own  city  has  erected  its  batteries  on  every  hill  top,  and 
designed  also  to  throw  a  shot  into  every  dwelling  house.  In  this  kind  of  de- 
fence, a  defence  of  moral  power,  consists  the  welfare  of  the  race»  and  the  per- 
manence of  political  institutions." — Christian  Citizen, 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuES.  25. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Crampton. 

A  WEIGHT  of  1681bs.  is  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane,  whose  length 
is  50  feet,  and  supported  by  a  power  of  1261bs.  acting  parallel  to  the 
plane.     Required  the  height  of  the  plane. 

Answered  by  8igma^  and  Mr.  Jeffery. 

Let  d^ssthe  height  of  the  plane  in  feet, 

then  Tate's  Mechanics,  Art.  10, 

Units  of  work  performed  on  the  weight » 168  x  jr. 

„  „  ,,  power-»126x  SO. 

.-.  I68xx=126x50 

.•.  jp=37'5  feet. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  T.  Rule  (Durham),  J.  H.  Sice^ 
W.  T.  Haskins  (Over  Seile),  H.  Fletcher  (Burnley,  J.  Salter  (Durham), 
Gamma  (Burnley),  J.  Bowes  (Liverpool),  W.  P.  F.,  W.  R.  Cripps, 
J.  Stephens  (Helston),  T.  Carvill,  I.  M.  T.,  I.  Barnacle,  and  the 
Proposer. 

QuES.  26. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Jeffery,  Hackney, 

A  Privateer  took  a  prize  whose  value  was  divided  among  her  pro- 
prietors in  the  following  manner :  the  first  had  £63  and  tV  of  the  re- 
mainder;  the  second,  £126  and  iV  of  the  remainder;  the  third,  £189 
and  tV  of  the  remainder  ;  and  the  fourth,  £252  and  -^  of  the  remain- 
der; and  so  on.  Now  by  this  means,  the  prize  was  equally  divided. 
Required  the  number  of  proprietors  and  the  value  of  the  prize. 

Answered  by  Mr.  J,  Salter,  Durham. 

Let  X  =  the  value  of  the  prize,  then 

«.        ,             -«     Jr-63 
First  share  =  63  + , 

Second  8hare=  126  +  ti^|«-(  65+  -~— )-126  1. 
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Now  since  all  the  shares  are  equal,  we  have 
63  +  ^'=  126  +  ^,  {,_(63+^)-126}, 

.'.  x=£bl03  ; 

jF-63                5103-63      ^ 
.'.  63+  -rr-  =63+ =£567= each  share, 

.5103      ^        .    ^r      ^ 
and"   ^,  =  9  =  the  No.  shares. 
567 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  \V.  P.  F.,  T.  Rule,  R.  Bloom- 
field,  W.  T.  Haskins,  H.  Fletcher,  J.  Bowes,  W.  R.  Cripps,  C.  M. 
Osmond,  J.  Brown  (Liverpool),  I.  Stephens,  T.  Carvill.  I.  M.  T.,  H. 
V.  P.,  F.  R.  Crampton,  W.  B.  Parker,  Sigma,  I.  Barnacle,  and  the 
proposer. 

Qu£s.  27. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Smithy  Model  Schools,  Dublin, 

6 
Solve  the  equation,  a?— 1  =  -jT* 

Answered  by  H,  V,  P, 
Multiplying  hy  x^  we  have 

adding  Ax,  x^  +  3x=^ix  +  6'/x, 
Completing  the  square,  x^  +  3x  +  i=ix  +  6Vx  +  if 
extracting  the  sq.  root,  x  +  i=  +  (2Vd?  +  $), 
taking  the  plus  sign  of  the  right-hand  memher,  we  have 

x  +  i  =  2Vx  +  i,  ,\x=4; 
and  taking  the  minus  sign,  we  have 

d?  +  j= -2^0?-},   .'.  *=-l  +  2^^--2. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  I.  M.  T.,  Sigma,  T.  Rule,  R. 
Bloomfield,  H.  Fletcher,  B.  I.  Jeffery,  J.  Salter,  Gamma,  W.  P.  F., 
C.  M.  Osmond,  W.  B.  Parker,  1.  Stephens,  T.  Carvill,  T.  R.  Cramp- 
ton,  I.  Barnacle,  Graham,  and  the  proposer. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To   BE   ANSWERED    IN    OUR   NuMBER   FOR   JUNE. 

QuEs.  28. — Proposed  by  J,  H^ 

What  length  of  oval  draining-pipe,  the  transverse  and  conjugate 
diameters  of  which,  inside,  are  respectively  o  inches  and  3^  inches,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  pipe  $  of  an  inch,  can  be  formed  out  of  a  mass  of 
clay,  25  feet  long,  8  feet  broad,  and  4i  feet  thick ;  the  clay  losing 
one-tenth  of  its  volume  by  compression  ? 

QuES.  29. — Proposed  by  Gamma,  Burnley,  Lancashire, 
The  angular  elevation  of  a  tower,  at  a  place  A,  due  south  of  it,  is 
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30*^ ;  and  at  a  place  B,  due  west  of  A  and  at  a  dietance  a  from  it, 
the  elevation  of  the  tower  is  18° ;  required  an  expression  for  the  height 
of  the  tower. 

QuES.  30, — Proposed  hy  Mr.  Jefftry^  Hackney, 

A  ladder,  20  feet  long,  rested  against  a  wall :  it  was  observed,  that 
when  the  foot  of  the  ladder  was  drawn  5  feet  further  from  the  wall,  its 
top  sunk  2  feet.  Required  the  height  reached  by  the  ladder  in  its  first 
position. 


OUTLINE   OF  THE  PLAN   RESPECTING   RESPONSIONS   AND 
PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

Every  candidate  for  the  first  degree  to  be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
at  three  distinct  periods. 

I.  The  "Responsions"  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year,  in  Lent  and  Act 
Terms.  The  first  responsions  under  the  new  system  to  take  place  in  Lent 
Term,  1851. 

Candidates  to  be  examined  from  their  third  to  thdr  mtbh^  term  in- 
clusively. 

Subjects  : 

One  Latin  author,  one  Greek  author,  melioris  tevi  et  notse. — ^A  main  object 
to  be  grrammatical  analysis.  Translations,  oral  or  written,  from  the  books 
brought  up,  to  be  required.  (The  quantity  of  text  may  be  somewhat  less  than 
at  present). 

Translation  into  Latin.  Arithmetic.  Geometry  or  Algebra. — The  candi- 
dates to  have  the  same  passage  proposed  to  them  for  translation  into  Latin, 
and  a  paper  of  grammatical  questions.  Such  questions  will  continue  to  be 
put  vivd  voce,  as  at  present.  A  paper  of  questions  on  arithmetic  and  on 
geometry  or  algebra  will  also  be  set.  No  more  than  sixteen  candidates  to  be 
examined  vivd  voce  in  one  day. 

II.  The  First  Public  Examination  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year,  in  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  Terms.  This  part  of  the  statute  to  come  into  operation  in 
Easter  Term,  1852. 

Candidates  to  be  examined  from  their  eighth  to  the  twelfth  term  inclusively. 
(i.)  In  Classical  Literature,  Divinity,  Sfc, : — 

Subjects. 
Ist,  Necessary. 
The  Four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (in  Greek). 
One  Latin  author,  one  Greek  author,  melioris  sevi  et  notes. — But  not  the 
same,  or  portions  of  the  same,  which  were  offered  at  Responsions.    One  to 
be  either  an  historian  or  an  orator. 
Translation  into  Latin.    The  same  for  all  the  candidates. 
A  paper  of  Critical  and  Grammatical  Questions.    The  same  for  all  the 
candidates. 

Either  Logic,  or  Algebra  with  Geometry,  to  the  extent  of  three  books'  of 
Euclid  at  least. 

2ndly,  For  honorary  distinctions,  to  be  awarded  in  four  orders.    Can- 
didates who  acquit  themselves  with  great  credit  in  the  necessaiy  sub- 
jects to  be  placed  in  the  fourth  order. 
The  Four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (in  Greek). 
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Latin  and  Greek  authors  melioris  am  et  notes. 

Philolof^  and  criticism. 

Latin  and  Greek  composition,  and  translation  into  those  languages.  Ver- 
nfication  to  be  optional. 

Passages  from  the  classical  authors,  to  be  set  with  a  view  to  accuracy  and 
elegance  of  translation. 

Logic. 

Gi.}  In  pure  Mathemaiies  exclusively : — 

With  honorary  distinctions ;  in  four  orders. 

III.  The  Second  Pablic  Examination. 

This  examination  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year — early  in  Easter  and 
lAichaelmas  Terms.     This  examination  to  be  carried  on  under  the  new 
system  for  the  first  time  in  Easter  Term,  1853. 
-  Candidates  not  to  be  examined  before  their  thirteenth  term. 

The  examination  to  be  conducted  in  four  schools ;  an  examination  in  each 
school  taking  place  in  the  same  term  (Easter  and  Act  Terms  being  counted 
M  one  term). 

C.)  School  qf  the  "  LUera  Humaniores''  .•— 

Subjects. 
1st,  Necessary. 

Divinity : — ^viz.,  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek ; 
tlie  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ;  Sacred  History ;  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Some  one  ancient  work  on  moral  philosophy ;  and  one  ancient 
historical  work,  one  being  in  Greek  and  the  other  in  Latin.  A  thesis  may 
be  set  for  a  short  Latin  or  English  essay. 
2ndly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions. 

IHvinity,  as  above  (the  candidates  however  may,  if  they  please,  be  ex- 
ftmined  in  some  portion  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  one  or  more  of  the 
Epistles) ;  logic ;  ancient  history,  Greek  and  itoman,  including  chronology, 
geography,  and  antiquities ;  Greek  and  Roman  orators,  rhetoric,  poetics, 
ethics,  and  politics;  the  ancient  writers  to  be  always  produced,  but  withper^ 
mission  to  illustrate  them,  as  at  present,  from  modem  writers  $  Essajrs  in 
English,  Latin,  or  Greek,  translation  from  classical  authors,  papers  of  ques- 
tions on  the  subjects  of  the  examination  to  be  set.  Divinity  and  logic  to  be 
required  of  all,  and  to  have  due  weight  in  the  distribution  of  honours. 

(ii.)  School  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  to  be  studied  mathematically  .•— - 

Subjects. 
1st,  Necessary. 
Plane  Geometry,  to  the  extent  of  six  books  of  Euclid ;  or  the  first  part 
of  algebra.    Certain  parts  of  plane  geometry,  to  be  treated  algebraically  or 
geometrically,  at  the  option  of  the  candidates. 
2ndly,  For  honorary  distinctions. 
Mixed  as  well  as  pure  mathematics, 
(iii.)  School  qf  Natural  Science ; — 

Subjects. 
1st,  Necessary. 
The  elements  ot  two  at  least  of  the  three  following  subjects : — Mechanical 
philosophy,  chemical  philosophy,  physiology ;  an  accjuaintance  with  some  one 
branch  of  mechanical  philosophy  being  always  required. 
2ndly,  For  honorary  distinctions. 
Besides  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  three  subjects  mentioned 
above,  an  exact  acquaintance  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  subordinate 
branches  of  natural  science. 

(iv.)  Sohool  of  Modem  History  <md  the  Cognate  Seienees : — 
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Subjects. 
IsT,  Necessary. 

At  le^st  a  knowledge  of  the  History  of  England,  or  France  or  Germany, 
during  the  l6th  or  17th  centuries. 

Some  portion  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  as  recently  edited. 
2ndly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions. 

Modern  history  to  the  year  1789;  general  jurisprudence  (including  civil 
law);  laws  of  England;  moral  philosophy  as  set  forth  by  original  writers 
in  the  English  language ;  philosophy  of  language. 

The  examiners  in  all  these  schools  to  examine  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
shall  think  best  adapted  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  candidates. 

Eviery  candidate  for  the  first  degree  to  be  required  to  have  passed  in  two 
at  least  of  these  four  schools  (the  school  of  the  Literse  Humaniores  being 
always  one,  and  to  be  passed  first),  but  not  necessarily  in  the  same  term. 

Honours  to  be  awarded  in  each  of  the  four  schools ;  the  names  of  those 
who  obtain  distinction  being  printed  in  four  classes,  and  in  alphabetical  order 
in  each  class ;  but  not  to  be  awarded  in  any  of  the  schools  to  any  candidate 
whose  name  had  not  appeared  in  some  class  (in  either  school)  at  the  first 
public  examination ;  nor,  in  the  school  of  the  Literse  Humaniores,  or  of 
mathematics,  to  any  candidate  whose  name  had  not  appeared  in  some  class 
in  the  corresponding  school  in  the  first  public  examination. 

No  candidate  to  attain  honours  in  any  school  after  his  eighteenth  term. 
.    The  names  of  all  who  merely  pass,  both  at  the  first  and  at  the  second  public 
examinations,  to  be  printed,  and  in  alphabetical  order. 

Each  name  on  the  list  of  those  who  have  passed  the  second  public  exa- 
mination, whether  with  or  without  honours,  to  bear  a  mark  denoting  the 
distinction  (if  any)  which  the  individual  shall  have  obtained  at  the  first  public 
examination. 

Candidates,  on  setting  down  their  names  for  the  second  examination,  to 
be  required  to  produce  certificates  of  having  attended  public  professors  dur- 
ing two  courses  of  lectures  at  least,  and  on  different  subjects. 

Those  who  fail  to  present  themselves  within  the  periods  prescribed,  either 
at  the  responsions  or  at  the  first  public  examination,  without  accounting 
satisfactorily  for  such  failure  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Proctors,  not 
to  have  their  terms  reckoned  from  those  periods  respectively  till  they  offer 
themselves. 

Candidates  not  to  be  required  to  sit  in  the  schools  previously  to  their 
examination  in  any  of  the  schools. 

No  person  matriculated  in  the  course  of  the  present  term,  or  at  any  earha 
period,  to  be  affected  by  the  statutes  now  proposed. 

Provisions  to  be  inserted  in  the  statutes  to  meet  the  difificulties  incident  to 
a  change  of  system  so  as  to  relieye  individuals  from  every  kind  of  hahlship. 

IV.  With  respect  to  the  Examiners.    * 

Q.)  The  masters  of  the  schools  to  examine  at  the  Responsions,  as  at  pre- 
sent, but  to  be  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors,  or  by  two  of 
them,  of  whom  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  to  be  one,  and  approved  by  Convoca- 
tion.   The  stipend  of  each  master  of  the  schools  to  be  50/.  per  annum. 

(ii.)  For  the  first  public  examination,  four  classical  examiners  (bearing  the 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  moderators),  to  be  appointed,  and  three  for 
mathematics.  Three  moderators  in  two  separate  schools  to  examine  those 
who  are  not  candidates  for  honours,  the  classical  moderators  being  assisted 
for  this  purpose  by  the  mathematical  moderators.  All  the  classical  mode- 
rators, and  all  the  mathematical  moderators,  to  be  present  at  the  examina- 
tion of  those  who  are  candidates  for  honours  in  each  school  respectively. 
The  moderators  to  be  nominated  by  the  boards  which  are  to  nonunate  the 
examiners  for  the  schools  of  the  Litem  Humaniores  and  mathematics  mpee- 
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tirely,in  the  second  public  examination,  and  to  be  approved  bv  Convocation. 
The  stipend  of  a  classical  moderator  to  be  80/.  per  annum;  of  the  mathema« 
tical  moderators,  50/.  per  annum 

(iii.)  For  the  second  public  examination,  four  examiners  to  be  appointed 
for  the  school  of  the  Literae  Humaniores,  and  three  for  each  of  the  other  three 
schools.  The  examination  in  the  Literse  Humaniores  to  be  conducted, 
in  the  case  of  persons  not  candidates  for  honours,  in  two  schools,  with  two 
examiners  in  each.  The  same  person  may  be  nominated  to  be  an  examiner 
in  more  than  one  school  in  the  said  term.  I'he  stipend  of  the  examiners  in 
the  school  of  the  Literae  Humaniores  to  be  80/.  per  annum;  of  each  of  the 
other  examiners,  40/.  The  examiners  in  the  several  schools  to  be  nominated 
by  four  boards,  and  approved  by  Convocation,  and  in  each  case  the  presence 
of  three  members,  of  whom  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  to  be  one,  to  be  necessary 
for  a  nomination,  viz. : — 

For  the  school  of  the  Literae  Humaniores,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Senior  Proctor,  Junior  Proctor,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Professor  of  Logic, 
Professor  of  Poetry,  and  Public  Orator- 

For  the  School  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  by  the  VicCrChancellor,  Senior 
Proctor,  Junior  Proctor,  Sedleian  Reader,  Professor  of  Geometry,  Professor 
of  Astronomy. 

For  the  School  of  Natural  Science,  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Senior  Proctor, 
Junior  Proctor,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Reader  in  Experimental  Philosophy,  Reader  in  Mineralogy,  Reader  m 
<jeology.  Reader  in  Botany. 

For  the  School  of  Modern  History  and  the  Cognate  Sciences,  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Senior  Proctor,  Junior  Proctor,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law, 
Vinerian  Professor  of  Common  Law,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

At  the  Convocation,  held  on  the  20th  March,  to  take  into  consideration 
this  plan  the  following  propositions  were  carried  or  rejected : — 

Vote  1.  Two  examinations,  besides  responsions  (carried  by  197  to  23.) 

2.  Seven  examiners  (carried  by  137  to  77)» 

3.  A  Board  of  Examiners  to  be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Proctors,  and  Professors,  instead  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors 
alone,  as  before  (rejected  by  122  to  88). 

4.  The  examinations  to  be  gone  through  before  the  12th  Term  (carried 
by  155  to  48). 

5.  Relating  to  subjects  of  examination  for  the  first  examination  (rejected 
by  107  to  91). 

6.  Four  classes  in  both  schools  (rejected). 

9.  Directing  that  in  the  second  examination  there  should  be  a  school  of 
Literae  Humaniores  and  of  mathematics,  and  physical  and  natural  science 
(carried  by  173  to  25). 

10.  School  of  natural  science  (carried  unanimously). 

I     11.  Modern  history  and  cognate  science,  (thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 
113  to  107). 

12.  Every  person  to  be  examined  in  the  school  of  Literae  Humaniores  and 
in  one  of  the  others  (carried  by  111  to  88). 

13.  Examiners  to  be  appointed  by  a  Board  of  Professors,  in  addition  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors  (thrown  out  by  101  to  97). 

14.  Directs  that  every  Undergraduate  must  attend  a  course  of  public 
lectures  by  two  professors  (carried  by  a  large  majority). 

15.  Prescribing  the  subjects  of  examination,  in  the  second  examination  in 
the  school  of  Literae  Humaniores  (thrown  out  by  a. large  majority,  139  to 
54 ;  Mr.  Marriott,  of  Oriel,  in  a  Latin  speech,  protesting  against  blowing 
Divinity  to  have  weight  in  the  distribution  of  honours). 
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16.  Prescribing  the  subjects  of  examination  in  the  tchool  of  Natural 
Science  (carried  by  a  majority  of  149  to  40). 

17.  Prescribiofr  the  subjects  of  examination  in  Mathematics  and  Phyaie, 
(carried  hy  155  to  33). 

18.  19,  20.  Relating  to  Modern  History  (negatived  by  the  Vice-ChanceUcHr 
in  consequence  of  the  other  portion  relating  to  these  having  been  negatived). 

24,  25.  Restricting  honours  in  the  second  examination  to  those  who  have 
acquired  some  distinction  in  the  first  examination  (negatived  by  a  large 
majority). 

28.  Diminishing  the  salary  of  the  Examiners  from  802.  to  501.  (negatifed 
by  majority  of  109  to  43). 

The  other  votes,  relating  to  certain  changes  in  the  responaiona,  were 
carried. 


Sntelltgence* 


Rules  &  Regulations  of  the 
Wrawby  National  Schools, 
Lincolnshire. — Rule  1.  Applica- 
tion for  admission  into  the  schools 
is  to  be  made  by  the  parents  to  the 
schoolmaster  or  mistress,  by  whom 
the  application  will  be  laid  before  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish. 

2.  A  certificate  of  baptism  is  to  be 
given  on  admission,  if  required. 

3.  The  payments  of  the  children 
are  to  be  made  in  advance  on  the 
Monday  morning  in  each  week,  and 
to  foe  entered  in  books  kept  for  the 
purpose  by  the  schoolmaster. 

4.  Those  children  who  come  on 
the  Monday  morning  without  bring- 
ing their  payments  wiU  be  sent 
back. 

5.  The  payments  of  the  children 
will  be  regulated  according  to  the 
instruction  given  them. — 

In  the  lower  classes  the  charge 
will  be  threepence  a  week:  in  the 
two  higher  classes,  fourpence  a  week. 

6.  If  three  children  attend  the 
achool  from  the  same  family,  one 
penny  a  week  will  be  deducted  from 
the  whole  amount  due :  if  four  chil- 
dren, twopence  a  week  will  be  de- 
ducted :  and  so  on. 

7.  Those  who  are  assessed  above 
20  guineas  in  the  parish  rate-book, 
are  to  pay  with  each  child  in  the 
two  higher  classes,  nine  shillings, 
and  with  each  child  in  the  lower 
classes,  five  shillings,  a  quarter. 

8.  Each  child  is  to  pay  one  shilling 
a  year  for  fire  money :  this  payment 
must  be  brought  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  October ;  but  no  family  is  re- 


quired to  pay  more  than  half-a-crown 
for  fire  money. — 

Copy  books  are  to  be  bought  oi 
the  schoolmaster  at  fivepence  eadL 
Ninepence  a  quarter  is  charged  for 
pens  and  ink  to  those  who  leam  to 
write. 

9.  Instruction  is  given  in  readiag, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography^  gram- 
mar, history,  needlework,  knitting, 
and  music :  and  particular  attention 
will  be  bestowed  in  giving  inatruc- 
tion  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in 
the  catechism. 

10.  All  the  children  above  five 
years  of  age  are  required  to  attend 
the  Sunday  school,  except  with  leave 
of  absence  from  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish. 

11.  Public  examinations  will  be 
held  at  the  end  of  each  half-year. 

12.  Those  children  who  shall  ha¥e 
passed  through  the  school  with 
credit,  shall  have,  at  leaving  it,  a 
card  of  merit,  and  shall  be  entiUed 
to  attend  the  annual  school-feast. 

13.  Those  children  who  shall  have 
been  frequently  absent  without  leaver 
or  shall  have  frequently  come  late 
to  school,  sliall  not  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  annual  school-feaat. 

14.  The  schools  are  opened  at  a 
quarter  before  nine  o'clock  in  this 
morning,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon:  they  close  at  noon  and 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  from 
the  first  Monday  in  March  to  the 
first  in  October,  and  in  the  other 
months  at  four  o'clock. 

15.  In  the  books  of  attendance 
kept  by  the  master,  those  children 
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who  are  not  present  at  nine  o'clock, 
when  the  doors  are  closed  for  prayers, 
win  be  accounted  late. 

16.  -Every  Saturday  and  Holy  Day 
is  a  half-hoUcbty. 

17.  No  child  is  to  be  absent  with«> 
out  leave. 

18.  Anv  differences  that  may  arise 
between  the  parents  and  the  school- 
master or  mistress  shall  be  referred 
to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 

19.  Annual  subscribers  of  one 
(riunea  to  the  school  are  allowed,  if 
tney  please,  to  send  one  child  gratis 
into  tne  higher  classes  .••-« 

Annual  subscribers  of  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  may  send  one  child 
gratis  into  the  lower  classes.  Double 
Uie  amount  of  these  annual  subscrip- 
tSona  admit  two  children  gratis :  and 

BOOB. 

[By  gratis  is  meant  that  the  weekly 
payment  will  not  be  charged  to  the 
parents.! 

20.  All  annual  subscribers  are  par- 
ticukrly  innted  to  visit  the  school, 
and  to  attend  the  examinations  and 
the  annual  fleast.— - 

Hie  parents  of  the  children  are 
also  particularly  invited  to  attend  the 
examinations  and  the  annual  feast. 

31.  Instruction  in  book-keeping, 
algebra,  Euclid,  mechanics,  survey- 
ing, &c.,  will  be  given  to  those  that 
wish  it,  at  an  additional  charge  of 
ten  shillings  a  quarter. 

22.  Hiose  scholars  who  become 
apprentices,  or  desire  to  become  such, 
will  receive  one  hour-and-a-hs^f's 
extra  instruction,  for  five  days  in  the 
week. 

NoTR. — Parents  are  admonished 
that  although  their  children  may  be 
taught  to  read  and  write,  &c.,  at 
school,  yet  that  the  most  important 
part  of  education  must  always  depend 
upon  the  care  taken,  and  the  example 
shewn  at  home.     The  command  is 
given  by  Almighty  God  to  fathers, 
"Bring  up  your  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
[*^*  The  following  rules  may  be  ad- 
vantageously adopted  in  many 
schools,  where  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  books  for  the 
children.     Schools  may  thus  be 
made  partly  self-sup|>ortiDg : — 

£blTOR.*| 


23.  All  the  scholars  in  the  first 
two  classes,  both  of  boys  and  of  giris^ 
are  to  provide  themselves  with  strong 
satchels,  12  inches  in  depth  by  10  in 
breadth. 

24.  The  scholars  are  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  following  books, 
as  they  may  be  required  ;  if  they  are 
obtained  from  the  schoolmaster,  they 
are  sold  at  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  here  marked  : — 

d. 
A  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible  ....>.,.  8 

New  Testament ...  3 

A  Reading  Book, Classes  I.  and  XL  6 

■  '  Classes  III.  and  IV.  1 

A  History  of  England. . . , 6 

A  Book  on  Geography      4 

■-   Grammar 4 

■  '  '■      -i-   Arithmetic,  Classes  I. 

and  II 6 

Classes  III. 

andIV 2 

A  slate 2d,  or  1 

25.  Second-hand  copies  of  these 
books  may  sometimes  be  had  from 
the  schoolmaster  at  half-price. 

26.  When  a  scholar  leaves  the 
school,  or  changes  his  class,  the 
schoolmaster  will  purchase  his  books 
at  half-price,  if  they  are  clean  and 
whole. 

27.  The  payments  for  the  books 
may  be  made  by  the  scholars  by  any 
weekly  subscriptions  that  may  suit 
their  convenience ;  but  if  the  books 
are  not  paid  for  within  one  quarter 
from  the  time  that  they  are  given  for 
use,  they  will  be  forfeited  to  the 
school. 

Easter,  1849. 

Supply  op  Clkrgy. — [The  fol- 
lowing remarks  apply  equally  to  the 
supply  of  Church  schoolmasters :— ] 
Out  of  a  community  subject  to  such 
tendencies,  it  became  my  duty  to 
recruit  the  ranks  and  augment  the 
numbers  of  the  clergy  of  New  Zea- 
land.   Many,  who  had  failed  in  every 
secular    undertaking,   thought    that 
they  might    succeed  in  the  easier 
duties,  as  they  seemed  to  them,  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Church.    To  try 
everything   and   fail,   and    then    to 
apply  to  the  bishop  for  ordination, 
seemed  to  be  thought  a  wise  combi- 
nation of  woridly  prudence  with  reli- 
gious zeal.   The  notion  was  favoured. 
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no  doubt,  by  the  opinion  so  current 
in  England,  that  a  clergyman  who  is 
inefficient  at  borne  may  do  good  ser- 
vice in  a  colony ;  that  is,  that  he  who 
is  unequal  to  the  less  will  be  equal 
to  the  greater :  for  the  difficulties  of 
the  ministerial  office  are  tenfold 
greater  in  a  colony  than  ia  the  mo- 
ther country.  To  fill  up  our  stations 
at  once  with  an  inactive  clergy 
seemed  to  be  likely  to  entail  a  per- 
petual curse  of  inefficiency  upon  the 
New  Zealand  Church.  My  friends 
in  England  tried  in  vain  to  procure 
me  candidates  for  ordination,  even 
from  the  second-rate  grammar  schools. 
My  last  resource,  therefore, — and  it 
may  prove  to  be  the  best, — is  in  the 
youth  now  growing  up  in  New  Zea- 
land itself,  where  there  is  scarcely  a 
cottage  without  its  swarm  of  healthy 
children,  and  a  climate  which  neither 
enervates  their  bodies  nor  deadens 
the  intellectual  faculties.  Why 
should  not  such  a  country  yield  as 
good  a  supply  as  the  relaxing  and 
exhausting  climate  of  Hindostan? 
If  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  suc- 
ceeds, why  should  St.  John's  Col- 
lege fail?  But  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  two  cases  is  this:  We 
have  no  privileged  or  moneyed  classes, 
who  can  buy  for  their  children  such 
an  education  as  may  predispose  them 
to  the  ministry ;  we  must  go  to  all 
orders  of  colonists,  and  to  the  native 
people  without  respect  of  persons, 
and  select  from  among  their  chil- 
dren the  future  candidates  for  holy 
orders.  But  can  I  invite  a  son, 
whether  of  a  settler  or  a  native,  to 
enter  the  college  specifically  as  a 
candidate  ?  or  can  I  take  his  parent's 
authority,  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  he  has  shown  the  evidences 
of  the  Spirit?  or  can  I  discern  my- 
self at  that  early  age  the  characters 


which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ear  and 
not  in  the  blade  ?  And  if  I  find^ 
after  some  years,  that  the  early  hope 
and  promise  of  good  has  been  falla- 
cious, can  I  turn  a  youth  adrift  upon 
the  world»  with  that  most  worthless 
and  unmarketable  of  all  talents,  a 
mere  smattering  of  literature  ?  Or, 
in  the  case  especially  of  the  native 
youth,  knowing  their  chief  bane  and 
danger  to  be  indolence  and  self* 
conceit,  can  I  encourage  the  delusion 
that  by  connecting  himself  with  the 
college  he  will  obtain  an  honourable 
distinction  above  his  fellows,  and  an 
exemption  from  all  participation  in 
their  labours?  Such  false  induce* 
ments  would  soon  fill  our  classes 
with  such  proselytes  as  those  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  disengliged  them* 
selves  from  the  duties  of  life  under 
the  pretence  of  giving  their  services 
to  God.  If,  then,  we  had  not  been 
led  by  conviction,  we  should  have 
been  driven  by  necessity  to  adopt 
our  present  plan  of  associating  our 
young  men  with  the  coUege  in  some 
secular  capacity,  without  pledges  on 
either  side  as  to  their  future  course 
of  life;  but  with  the  understanding 
that  the  bishop's  eye  is  over  them 
all,  and  that,  when  their  term  of  pro- 
bation is  ended,  he  will  advise  them 
whether  it  will  be  expedient  for  them 
to  enter  upon  a  stricter  course  of 
study,  with  a  view  to  holy  orders,  or 
to  persevere  in  the  practice  of  the 
art  which  they  have  learned.  It  will 
be  no  reproach  to  a  student  if  he 
should  prefer  the  secular  employ- 
ment ;  nor  will  his  parents  have  in- 
curred any  pecuniary  obligation,  as 
his  charges  at  the  college  will  have 
been  borne,  in  great  part,  by  the 
work  of  his  own  hands. — The  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand's  Journal  of  a  Visi' 
tation  Tour,  in  the  year  1848. 


Co  Cotre^pontrent^. 

The  paper  on  the  Study  of  Classical  Literature  had  better  be  forwarded  for 
consideration. 

The  Report  of  the  Ipswich  Meeting  is,  we  fear,  too  late.  The  interest  of  it  hu 
passed  away. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Vigil  for  his  suggestion.  He  will  find  Mr.  Marriott's 
**  Hints  on  Privatb  Devotion  "  reviewed  in  our  February  number. 

The  Gallery  Lessons  are  under  consideration. 

A  single  copy  of  the  First  Series,  iu  4  vols,  may  be  had  on  appUcatioa  to  the 
Publisher  direct. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS 
OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR,  AT  ST. 
DENIS. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  youth  had  been  tried  by  poverty 
and  privations,  remembering  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity  the  desti- 
tution of  her  former  years,  and  inspired  with  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
portionless  daughters  of  the  nobility  and  others,  was  struck  with  the 
idea  of  founding  an  establishment  where  they  might  be  brought  up,  and 
find,  under  royal  patronage,  a  safer  and  more  honourable  shelter  than 
that  of  private  charity,  on  which  she  herself  had  once  been  dependent. 
In  this  there  was  something  like  rivalry  with  Madame  de  Montespan, 
who  had  founded  at  Paris,  for  the  education  of  young  girls,  the  house 
of  the  *^  Daughters  of  St.  Joseph,"  to  which  she  retired  on  quitting  the 
court,  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  also  withdrew  to  St.  Cyr  after  the 
death  of  the  king.  At  first,  she  had  gathered  together  only  a  few 
young  ladies  in  a  modest  asylum  at  Ruel ;  in  1 683  the  king  presented 
her  with  the  mansion  of  Noisy,  in  the  park  at  Versailles ;  and  two 
years  afterwards  commissioned  Mansart  to  build  the  house  of  St.  Cyr. 
This  noble  establishment,  which  remained  down  to  the  Revolution,  was 
endowed  with  considerable  revenues,  partly  contributed  by  the  rich 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis.  The  statutes  of  the  estabUshment  were  drawn  up 
by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  assisted  by  Madame  Brisson,  an  Ursuline 
nun,  whose  convent  had  been  ruined,  and  whom  she  had  known  before 
her  prosperity.  Madame  Brisson  was  the  first  Superior  of  St.  Cyr, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  king  and  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  perpetual  Superior  of 
the  community. 

What  the  royal  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  had  done  for  the  poorer 
daughters  of  the  ancient  nobility,  the  imperial  monarchy,  founded  by 
the  genius  of  Napoleon,  was  to  accomplish  on  a  still  wider  basis,  for  the 
young  relatives  of  the  nei^f  nobility,  created  by  himself  as  a  recompense 
for  services  rendered  to  the  state.  If  Louis  XIV.  showed  himself  the 
protector  of  young  girls  nobly  born,  but  with  no  fortune,  or  fallen  into 
poverty.  Napoleon  desired  to  be  the  father  of  the  daughters  of  the  brave 
men  who  had  died  on  the  battle-field.  During  the  campaign  of  Poland^ 
after  a  day  of  battle  crowned  with  victory.  Napoleon,  by  way  of  re- 
posing from  his  fatigues  in  the  evening,  dictated  fourteen  pages  on  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Ecouen  and  St. 
Denis  became  the  new  St.  Cyr  of  this  latter  absolute  monarch. 

In  this  creation,  as  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  woman  assumed 
a  marked  influence  ;  if  she  did  not  take  the  initiative,  it  was  she, 
at  least,  who  indirectly  gave  encouragement  to  the  idea.  After  the 
Revolution,  Madame  Campan  had  opened  a  boarding  school  at 
Saint  Germain ;  and,  thanks  to  her  old  title  of  first  woman 
of  the  bed-chamber  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  still  more  to  her  per- 
sonal qualities,  she  had  seen  it  rapidly  prosper.  Madame  de 
Beauhamais  entrusted  her  with  the  education  of  her  daughter  and 
niece ;  and  having  become  the  wife  of  General  Bonaparte,  she  intro- 
duced Madame  Campan  to  her  husband,  who,  in  his  turn,  sent  his  two 
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youngest  sisters  to  her  for  their  education.  From  this  time  Madame 
Campan'3  school  became  quite  the  fashion.  "  It  was  better  still,"  says 
one  of  her  biographers,  "  when  the  prodigious  fortune  of  the  imperial 
Colossus  had  transformed  these  pupils  of  Saint  Germain  into  princesses 
and  queens ;  great  was  the  rivalry  for  the  honour  of  teaching  grammar 
and  dancing  under  this  instructress  of  highnesses  and  majesties,  in  that 
retreat  where  one  breathed  as  it  were  an  atmosphere  of  grand-duchies 
and  thrones."  In  1807,  Napoleon  called  Madame  de  Campan  upon  a 
wider  stage,  when  he  desired,  in  imitation  of  the  House  of  Saint 
CjT,  to  found  an  institution  destined  for  the  sisters,  daughters,  and 
nieces  of  the  officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  establishment  of 
Ecouen  acquired,  under  her  intelligent  direction,  a  just  celebrity.  Two 
years  later.  Napoleon  founded  at  Saint  Denis,  another  house  with  the 
same  object.  By  his  decree  of  the  29th  of  March,  1809,  instituting 
the  two  houses,  they  were  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  a 
princess  of  his  family,  who  should  inspect  them,  see  that  the  regula* 
tions  were  strictly  adhered  to,  arid  inform  him  of  their  wants. 

Six  hundred  young  ladies-— daughters,  sisters,  nieces,  or  cousins  ger- 
man  of  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour — ^were  divided  between 
these  two  establishments.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  were  to  b« 
brought  up  at  their  own  expense,  three  hundred  in  part  by  the  Legion^ 
and  one  hundred  entirely  so. 

The  terms  of  the  pension  were  fixed  at  1000  francs  a  year  (^40),  and 
500  francs  for  the  demi-penaion.  Each  pupil  on  entrance  paid  a  sum  of 
400  francs  (^16)  for  the  wardrobe  furnished  by  the  house.  The  treasury 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  paid  into  the  chest  of  each  of  the  two  houses 
800  francs  a  year  for  each  pupil  admitted  free,  and  400  for  each  d,  demi* 
pension.  From  these  payments,  together  with  those  of  the  pensUmM  and 
demi'pensionsy  and  the  400  francs  for  the  wardrobe,  were  maae  all  the  dis- 
bursements for  board,  washing,  clothing,  instruction,  salaries,  and  other 
expenses  of  the  house.  No  pupil  might  be  withdrawn  by herparents  before 
the  full  age  of  eighteen  years.  Each  house  had,  besides  the  lady  super* 
intendent,  six  dames  dignitaires,  ten  ladies  of  the  first  class,  and  twentj 
demoiselles.  All  these  ladies  ate  at  the  same  table  with  the  pupils. 
The  lady  superintendent  and  dames  dignitaires  alone  were  not  confined 
to  the  gates,  but  they  could  only  receive  company  in  the  parlour. 
Males  were  not  admitted  into  the  house,  except  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  the  Grand  Almoner,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

Soon  afterwards  the  number  of  pupils  rose  to  800,  and  houses  of 
reception  for  the  orphans  of  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  were 
established  at  Paris,  at  Mont  Yalerien,  at  the  lodges  in  the  forest  q£ 
St.  Germain,  at  Fontainbleau,  and  at  the  Abbey  of  Pont-a-Mousson. 

The  Restoration  modified  this  order  of  things.  After  having  sup- 
pressed, on  the  19th  July,  1814,  three  of  these  houses  of  reception 
from  motives  of  economy,  they  were  re-established  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  27th  September  of  the  same  year,  containing  a  clause  whereby  the 
benefits  of  these  establishments  were  to  be  extended  to  the  children  of 
military  men,  who  were  not  legionaries.  This  promise  was  never  rer 
alised.    Moreover,  by  this  same  ordinance  of  the   19th  July^  1814, 
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Louis  XYIII.  suppressed  the  House  at  Eeouen,  and  re-united  it  to  that 
of  Saint  Denis. 

Two  of  these  houses  of  reception  dependent  on  the  Legion  of  Honour 
are  still  in  existence;  namely,  those  of  the  Rue  Barbette  and  the 
lodges,  r^ulated  as  to  their  internal  administration  by  the  sisterhood  of 
the  M^re  de  Dieu,  and  intended  to  receive  400  pupils,  daughters  of 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  but  of  rank  inferior  to  that  of 
captain. 

These  two  supplementary  houses,  together  with  the  house  at  St.  Denis, 
make  a  complete  efisemble  and  give  a  total  of  900  pupils.  Being 
carious  to  compare  this  number  with  that  of  the  legionaries  themselves, 
we  found  that  m  1841  there  were  49,678  of  all  ranks. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1816,  according  to  the  report  of  Marshal 
Macdonald,  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Louis  XVIII. 
fixed  by  a  new  ordinance  the  definitive  organisation  of  the  royal  house 
of  St.  Denis.  The  number  of  pupils  was  fixed  at  500,  of  whom  400 
were  to  be  free,  and  100  only  at  the  expense  of  their  families.  The 
age  at  which  pupils  might  be  admitted  was  to  be  16  at  the  most,  and 
their  education  was  to  terminate  at  that  of  18  years.  A  parent  or 
guardian  may  nevertheless  withdraw  a  pupil  before  that  age  if  her 
education  is  finished,  or  if  other  reasons  exist ;  an  application  may  also 
be  made  for  a  definitive  admission  as  teacher,  the  house  recruiting  itself 
from  its  own  ranks.  The  administrative  council  consists  of  the  super- 
intendent and  the  six  dignitaires.  Besides  the  ten  ladies  of  the  first 
class,  and  the  thirty  ladies  of  the  second,  there  are  twenty  novices 
and  a  number  of  postulants,  never  more  than  ten,  all  taken  from 
amongst  the  pupils,  passing  successively  through  the  different  ranks, 
and  all  taking  a  share  of  the  different  employments  of  an  instructress. 

The  first  superintendent  of  the  house  of  Saint  Denis  was  Madame  du 
Bouzet,  formerly  inspectress  of  the  house  at  Ecouen.  She  was  ap- 
pointed in  1811  by  the  emperor,  who  was  able  to  appreciate  merit  and 
courage,  as  a  reward  for  her  zeal  and  devotion,  especially  in  a  case  of 
epidemic  measles,  when  she  shut  herself  up  in  a  dormitory  for  six  weeks 
in  order  to  tend  the  pupils  who  had  been  attacked.  Madame  du  Bouzet^ 
having  resigned,  was  succeeded  in  March,  1816,  by  Madame  du  Quengo, 
replaced  by  Madame  de  Bourgoin,  in  1820.  The  latter  lady  resigned  in 
1837,  a  few  months  before  her  death ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Madame 
Dannery,  the  present  superintendent. 

Besides  the  grand  cordon,  the  ensign  of  her  dignity,  the  Superin- 
tendent used  to  wear  an  elegant  white  toque  (cap).  The  pupils  also 
wore  black  toques  in  winter,  and  white  capotes  in  summer ;  but  this 
•ort  of  head-dress  gave  place  to  another  more  severe.  The  costume  of 
the  pupils,  always  of  woollen  stuflP,  at  first  white,  then  violet,  has  been 
black  for  the  last  thirty  years.  A  simple  black  straw  bonnet  for  all  seasons 
replaces  the  cool  capote,  or  the  mundane  toque  of  the  pupils  of  former 
years.  Girdles  or  sashes  of  difierent  colours  serve  to  distinguish  the 
different  classes.  White  is  worn  by  the  more  advanced,  and  green  by 
the  junior  classes.  In  each  division  the  plain  colour,  or  the  colour  with 
a  stripe  of  another  shade,  belongs  to  the  first  or  second  degree.  Thus  , 
the  section  of  the  youngest,  as  at  Ecouen,  is^  that  of  the  vertes  liserees 
or  green  etnpee. 
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One  may  readily  imagine  the  emulation  which  these  external  baiiges 
must  excite  in  the  minds  of  these  young  cohorts ;  an  innocent  rivalry 
called  forth  by  ribbons  preparatory  to  that  which  may  be  excited  later 
on  another  stage,  in  a  far  different  manner,  and  by  motives  much  more 
frivolous.  The  mistresses  and  inspectresses,  also  clad  in  black>  wear  a 
cross  on  the  breast,  as  a  mark  of  honourable  distinction. 

Conformably  to  the  express  wishes  of  the  founder,  the  education  of 
the  pupils  is  directed  with  a  view  to  their  one  day  becoming  good  wives 
and  mothers.  A  just  portion  of  time  is  given  to  needlework.  The 
pupils  are  called  upon  in  turn  to  make  up  their  own  dresses,  linen,  &c.; 
and  also  to  work  at  the  linen  for  the  house.  In  order  to  heighten  these 
modest  labours  in  their  eyes.  Napoleon,  on  making  an  unexpected  visit 
to  Ecouen,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1809,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
stockings  which  the  little  ones  were  knitting,  passed  his  hand  into  and 
examined  them  as  a  housewife  would  have  done.  It  is  ordered  by  one 
of  the  decrees  of  organization  of  the  houses  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  "  that  the  pupils  be  taught  all  that  is  necessary  fot 
a  housekeeper  to  know,  as  to  the  internal  economy  of  her  house,  the 
making  of  bread  and  other  aliments,  as  well  as  the  labours  of  the 
laundry."  These  are  orders  that  attest  excellent  intentions  in  the  legis- 
lators ;  but  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  practice,  in  dragging  the  too 
complicated  baggage  of  the  law,  should  now  and  then  leave  something 
behind.  I  am  much  disposed  to  think  that  the  young  pupils  of  these 
houses  perform  exceedingly  well  their  grammatical  and  arithmetical 
exercises  ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  condescending  attention  of 
the  inspectresses  of  the  kitchen  towards  these  young  pupils  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  I  beg  leave  to  make  all  possible  reservation  against 
their  omelettes.  The  science  of  housekeeping,  into  which  a  mother  ini- 
tiates her  daughters  by  the  side  of  the  domestic  hearth,  cannot  be  taught 
a  whole  legion  of  young  girls  assembled  in  community  ;  but  there,  at 
least,  they  may  contract  good  habits,  under  the  influence  of  a  busy  and 
well-regulated  way  of  life. 

The  pupils  rise  at  a  quarter  before  six  in  summer,  and  at  a  quarter 
past  in  winter.  Mass,  breakfast,  followed  by  an  interval  of  recreation, 
and  classes  for  the  different  lessons,  occupy  the  time  from  a  quarter 
past  nine  to  a  quarter  past  twelve.  At  half-past  twelve  they  dine ;  after 
dinner  a  short  interval  of  recreation  till  two  o'clock;  then  instruction  in 
the  Catechism,  lessons  in  drawing,  music,  needlework,  &c.  From  four 
to  five,  recreation,  godter  (a  sort  of  afternoon  luncheon),  and  practice  of 
instrumental  music.  From  five  to  seven,  needlework  in  class,  and 
reading  with  the  mistress,  lessons  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  &c. 
At  seven,  recreation,  at  three-quarters  past,  prayer ;  at  eight,  supper, 
which  concludes  the  day.  On  Sundays  and  festivals,  the  offices  are 
chanted  by  the  pupils,  accompanied  by  music  on  solemn  days. 

They  were  only  permitted  to  visit  their  friends  once  a  year  during  ' 
the  Empire;   at  present  this  permission  is  accorded  to  them  thrice* 
There  are  two  distributions  of  prizes  in  the  year,  by  the  Grand  Chancellor, 
before  the  whole  house ;  but  neither  the  relatives  of  the  pupils,  nor  any 
stranger,  are  allowed  to  be  present  on  these  occasions. 

Apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  this  noble  institution,  we  pay  a 
visit  at  the  same  time,  with  curiosity,  to  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  and 
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ihmota  Abbey  of  Benedictines,  occupied  by  tbe  establisbment.  The 
great  modem  budgets,  prodigal  as  they  are,  could  not  bear  the  expense 
■of  buildings  so  vast  and  magnificent.  The  monks,  enriched  so  long  by 
the  alms  of  the  people,  have  in  part  bequeathed  to  the  present  these 
alms  of  the  past.  France  would  be  much  embarrassed  were  she  obliged 
at  the  present  time  to  construct  the  many  monuments  which  cover  her 
surface,  and  for  which  she  is  indebted  to  them.  In  our  days  we  might 
build  a  whole  quarter,  a  whole  dti,  as  we  say,  on  the  site  of  the  Court 
of  Honour,  in  front  of  the  edifice.  This  court  is  semicircular.  Opposite 
to  the  principal  fagade  are  buildings  of  elliptical  form — that  on  the  right 
of  the  entrance  destined  for  the  servants,  and  that  on  the  left  for  the 
parlours,  placed  on  the  ground-floor.  These  parlours,  two  in  number, 
exactly  similar— the  one  for  the  ladies,  the  other  for  the  pupils — are 
simply  furnished,  and  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  wooden  trellis  se- 
parating the  young  reqluses  from  their  visitors,  but  which  is  freely 
opened  to  their  fathers,  as  well  as  to  ladies.  The  pupils'  parlour 
must  often  seem  of  narrow  dimensions  when  they  receive  the  visits  of 
their  relatives,  which  they  may  do  oh  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  from  two 
to  five  o'clock.  This  is  certainly  the  only  room  in  all  this  vast  establish- 
ment which  one  can  reproach  with  meanness  of  proportions.  The  Hbrary 
perhaps  is  a  Httle  narrow,  but  quite  large  enough.  The  scholarship  of 
these  young  pensionnaires  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Benedictines,  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  mansion.  Instead  of  their 
enormous  folios,  the  shelves  support  only  portable  octavos,  or  books  of 
yet  more  modest  size. 

The  refectory  and  the  dormitory,  on  the  other  hand,  are  quite 
remarkable  for  their  great  extent.  In  the  refectory,  a  very  noble  and 
lofty  hall,  well  lighted  and  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  the  pupils  are 
ranged  at  numerous  small  tables,  each  presided  over  by  a  mistress,  and 
round  which  the  servants  can  easily  and  rapidly  move.  Instead  of 
Restout's  pictures,  with  which  it  was  adorned  before  the  Revolution,  an 
inscription  commemorates  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  the  establishment. 
This  refectory  opens  upon  one  of  the  spacious  ambulatories  of  a  cloister 
extending  the  length  Of  the  hall,  and  circumscribing  a  square  court  or 
green,  covered  with  turf  and  shrubs.  The  arcades  open  to  the  green 
are  roofed  with  glass,  and  are  used  as  promenades  in  wet  weather.  The 
several  doors  in  the  cloister  open  into  the  chapel  and  school,  or  study- 
rooms,  amongst  which  are  those  of  drawing  and  modelling.  This  latter 
as  rich  in  plaster  models,  and  would  do  honour  to  many  provincial 
cities. 

The  piano,  that  artistic  epidemy  of  our  age,  has  a  magnificent  room  on 
the  first  floor  exclusively  dedicated  to  its  use.  There,  some  fifty  pianos, 
new,  old,  of  all  sizes,  of  every  variety,  placed  side  by  side,  are  made  use 
of  at  once  by  these  young  virtuoses  who  come  thither  to  practise  at 
the  same  time.  And  what  an  infernal  charivari  must  be  the  result! 
Those  who  after  ten  years  of  such  practice  are  not  radically  cured  oi 
their  taste  for  music,  must  have  for  it  a  robust  constitution  indeed. 
Lessons  of  course  are  given  privately,  and  apart  from  all  this  tintamarre. 
The  giving  place,  in  the  midst  of  the  other  occupations  of  the  day,  to 
the  exigencies  of  so  many  gamuts  (scales),  to  be  executed  by  so  many 
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thousand  fingers,  must  be  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  internal 
direction  of  the  studies. 

The  order  and  propriety  which  reign  throughout  the  mansion  are 
more  especially  appreciated  in  the  dormitory.  The  Uttle  curtainless 
beds  are  ranged  beside  each  other  in  rows,  separated  only  by  a  little 
table.  The  pupils,  those  at  least  who  are  not  too  young,  ma^e  their 
own  beds,  and  the  regularity  of  arrangement  bears  witness  to  their 
spirit  of  order.  Every  night  the  poUce  duty  of  the  dormitory  is  per- 
formed by  an  inspectress. 

An  isolated  infirmary,  containing  many  apartments^  is  famished  with 
small  beds  with  white  hangings.  Three  or  four  beds  only  were  occu- 
pied a  fortnight  since,  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  By  the  side  of  one  of 
these  beds  we  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  father  reading  to  his  daughter. 
From  this  touching  spectacle  it  was  easy  to  understand  how  much  is 
gained  by  not  exaggerating  the  restrictions  as  to  the  admission  of  the 
male  sex. 

A  vast  garden,  covered  with  green  turf,  and  surrounded  with  fine 
trees,  which  must  furnish  a  thick  shade  in  summer,  stretches  behind 
the  edifice.  From  one  of  the  windows  we  could  see  the  pensionnaires 
walking  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four.  At  every  release  from  study 
they  are  obliged  to  walk  twice  round.  This  promentide  d^obligatiom 
costs  the  idle  ones  a  little  trouble. 

The  look  of  the  costume,  black  from  head  to  foot,  is  by  no  means 
attractive.  It  seemed  to  sadden  in  our  minds  the  ideas  that  youth 
naturally  awakens ;  but  this  impression  of  sadness,  provoked  by  a  sim- 
ple colour,  is  a  regretable  consequence  of  our  years.  It  cannot  alter  in 
the  least  the  rosy  tints  which  light  the  impressions  and  ideas  of  young 
heads  that  have  not  yet  seen  eighteen  summers.  At  the  end  of  the 
garden  extends  yet  further  a  bushy  park,  reserved  for  the  ladies,  and 
into  which  the  pupils  are  sometimes  admitted  by  favour. 

In  the  revolution  of  February,  the  distant  echo  of  the  storm  fright- 
ened for  a  while  this  peaceful  dwelling  from  its  propriety.     Some  of 
those  demolishers,  who  abound  at  revolutionary  times,  desired  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Legion  of  Honour — the  splendid  creation  of  the  genius  of 
Napoleon.    The  eight  or  nine  hundred  young  girls  brought  up  under 
this  patronage,  must  have  taken  their  flight,  and  must  have  dispersed 
for  ever  Uke  frightened  doves.     Happily  this  proposition  was  not  en- 
tertained.    The  Republic,  far  from  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  severity  to- 
wards this  institution,  has  rather  shown  a  feeling  of  kindness.     A  little 
amelioration  of  which,  "the  princes  of  our  blood,"  as  the  imperial 
decree  has  it,  the  Grand  Almoner,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Grand 
Chancellor  himself,  the  lawful  protector  of  the  house,  had  never  once  in 
their  visits  had  a  thought,  has  just  been  granted  by  a  general  of  the 
Bepublic.     Till  this  time  the  ladies  and  pupils  ate  and  drank  from 
pewter,  for  which  material  porcelain  is  now  substituted,  which  has  also 
long  been  in  use  by  the  pupils  of  the  military  schools.     It  was  only 
right  that  young  girls  should  not  be  worse  treated  than  soldiers. 
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ON  TEACHING  LATIN. 

Observations  on  the  teaching  of  Latin  may  he  considered  unne- 
cessary hy  some  people,  as  all  the  possible  modes  of  teaching  seem  to 
have  been  discussed,  and  we  have  books  innumerable  which  are  designed 
as  helps  towards  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  Yet  it  is  still  a  com- 
plaint that  boys  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  over  Latin,  and  learn  yery 
little ;  and  the  complaint  is  well  founded.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
we  must  not  judge  of  the  value  of  what  they  have  learned  by  the 
amount  of  their  knowledge ;  that  even  if  they  have  learned  little,  the 
discipHne  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  has  given  them  habits  of 
industry,  has  strengthened  the  memory,  and  so  forth.  There  is  very 
little  weight  in  this  remark ;  for  if  a  person  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  over  trying  to  learn  a  thing  and  has  learned  little,  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  the  method  has  been  bad,  that  the  discipline  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected  is  bad,  and  that  he  has  derived  no  good  at  all 
from  it.  If  a  thmg  that  can  be  learned,  is  not  learned  after  loQg  labour, 
the  pupil  is  either  stupid  or  the  teacher  is  inefficient,  or  both  may  be 
true.  If  a  certain  method  of  instruction  has  for  its  object  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  we  have  secured  the  knowledge,  we  infer 
that  the  instruction  is  at  least  not  bad.  If  the  result  of  the  method 
is  little  or  no  knowledge,  we  cannot  certainly  infer  that  the  method  has 
done  the  pupil  any  good ;  and  it  is  a  probable  inference  that  it  has  done 
him  harm. 

Few  persons  will  dispute  that  the  object  of  teaching  is,  that  the 
pupil  shall  learn  the  thing  which  is  the  matter  of  the  instruction,  and 
that  methods  are  merely  a  means  to  this  end.  A  good  method  is  a 
useful  discipline,  but  the  most  intelligible  measure  of  the  value  of  the 
method  is  the  result ;  that  is,  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge.  The 
object  of  learning  a  dead  language  is  to  be  able  to  read  the  books  in 
which  the  language  is  preserved.  There  are  here  two  difficulties,  the 
language  itself  and  the  matter  of  the  books.  That  which  a  teacher 
undertakes  to  teach  is  the  language,  and  he  has  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose, if  the  pupil,  after  a  certain  time,  can  read  and  understand  works 
on  history,  morals,  the  poets,  and  the  like.  He  does  not  profess  to  teach 
bis  pupils  to  read  and  understand  works  which  treat  of  medicine,  or  law, 
or  architecture ;  but  he  professes  to  give  them  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  that,  when  they  are  of  sufficient  age,  they  may  be  able  to 
undertake  the  study  of  such  books  as  have  been  last  mentioned. 

For  instance,  when  a  boy  has  learned  Latin  for  several  years,  we 
expect  him  to  understand  it  so  far  as  to  read  a  chapter  in  Coesar,  or  in 
Livy,  or  most  parts  of  Cicero's  works  without  any  preparation,  and 
without  consulting  a  dictionary.  If  the  chapter  contains  any  peculiar 
difficulty,  owing  to  historical  allusions  or  other  matter  of  the  kind,  we 
do  not  expect  the  pupil  to  be  always  able  to  understand  such  matter 
vnthout  reference  to  other  books ;  but  so  far  as  concerns  the  language 
itself,  we  expect  him  to  understand  it,  and  to  be  able  to  render  it 
into  good  English. 

When  a  boy  begins  Latin  he  is  generally  very  young,  and  young  boys 
do  not  leara  a  great  deal  of  anything.    Theur  memory  is  the  faculty  that 
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must  be  chiefly  employed  ;  and  the  question  is^  On  what  should  it  he 
employed  ?  The  usual  plan  is,  to  employ  it  largely  on  grammar  and 
grammar  rules,  and  on  very  little  else.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  a  boy  must 
learn  the  various  forms  of  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  any  other  v?ords 
which  have  a  variety  of  terminations ;  and  this  is  purely  an  act  of 
memory.  He  may  learn  them  in  the  usual  way,  by  committing  the 
forms  to  memory  and  repeating  them  to  his  master ;  and  the  practice 
of  writing  out  on  paper  the  various  forms  of  words  after  the  model  in 
his  grammar  may  be  a  useful  exercise.  But  one  practice  should  b^ 
here  guarded  against,  that  of  making  him  give  the  English  of  each  case 
of  a  noun,  or  adjective,  or  pronoun  :  for  the  terminations  of  noun,  adjec- 
tive, or  pronoun  have  no  meaning,  except  so  far  as  they  are  used  in 
connexion  vrith  other  words ;  that  is,  in  sentences.  The  tens^  of  the 
indicative  mood  of  verbs  have  a  meaning  in  themselves,  for  "  amo  "  or 
^'  amabam "  is  a  sentence,  and  therefore  the  English  of  these  tenses 
may  be  learned  together  with  the  forms ;  but  the  tenses  of  the  sub- 
junctive have  no  meaning  by  themselves,  and  therefore  no  English 
should  be  given  vrith  them,  if  they  are  learned  alone.  Professor  Key, 
in  his  Latin  Grammar  (p.  99),  has  given  a  conjugation  of  the  active 
verb  **  scribo  "  vrith  the  English  translation ;  but  the  tenses  of  the  verb 
are  connected  with  other  words,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  sentence, 
thus : — Indie,  mood,  present  tense,  "  Ad  fratrem  meum  scribo,"  and  so 
on.  This  is  a  good  method,  for  the  boy  thus  learns  not  only  the  proper 
use  of  the  tenses,  but  he  learns  something  else  at  the  same  time.  With 
the  subjunctive  mood,  a  process  of  this  kind  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  boy  being  confused  by  learning,  as  is  done  in  the  usual  way, 
what  is  not  true,  and  what  he  finds  to  be  untrue  when  he  comes  to 
apply  it. 

The  following,  is  one  of  the  examples  of  Professor  Key's  conju- 
gating :— 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD,  PRESENT  TENSE. 

Nescio  quid  scribaro — I  know  not  what  I  am  writing. 
Nescio  quid  scribas — I  know  not  what  you  are  writing. 
Nescio  quid  scribat — I  know  not  what  he  is  writing,  &c. 

■ 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  slight  importance,  for  the  erroneous  notion 
which  is  first  planted  in  a  boy's  mind  becomes  very  firmly  seated ;  and 
the  firmer,  if  his  memory  is  strong.  All  that  is  here  insisted  on  is  the 
plain  principle,  that  a  boy  should  be  taught  nothing  that  is  false,  or 
nothing  which  contains  truth  and  falsehood  mixed  together.  Even  if 
we  could  give  a  right  translation  to  all  the  forms  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
simply  as  they  stand  by  themselves,  it  would  be  useless  to  load  the 
memory  vri th  that  which  may  be  learned  easier  in  another  way.  But 
we  cannot  translate  correctly  by  themselves  such  words  as  **  matris," 
^'  matri,"  and  so  forth ;  for  the  termination  which  characterizes  the 
genitive  and  dative  has  no  meaning,  except  by  virtue  of  these  words 
having  a  relation  to  other  words. 

When  a  boy  has  mastered  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  language,  he 
may  begin  to  learn  the  language ;  that  is,  the  connexion  of  words  in 
sentences.  It  was  once  usual,  and  may  be  so  still,  to  make  him  commit 
to  memory  rules  of  syntax  before  he  begins  to  read ;  that  iS;,  to  commit 
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to  memory  general  rules  derived  from  an  examination  of  a  great  number 
of  particulars  ;  to  have  in  his  mind,  as  it  were,  the  language  expressed 
in  generalizations,  before  he  knows  anything  of  the  matter  which  these 
general  rules  apply  to.  This  is  exactly  the  inverse  of  the  method  by 
which  a  boy  acquires  his  knowledge  of  other  things.  Fortunately,  the 
rules  are  accompanied  with  one  example  or  more,  which  the  boy  leamSi 
and  it  is  for  some  time  the  only  thing  about  the  rule  that  he  does  really 
tmderstand,  and  it  is  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  acquisition. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  make  a  boy  begin  writing  some  kind  of  Latin 
exercises  at  the  same  time  that  he  begins  to  read,  or  even  before ;  and 
there  are  innumerable  books  which  are  used  for  this  purpose.  It  would 
require  much  space  to  examine  this  method  completely ;  and  the  writer 
is  content  at  present  to  state,  that  he  believes  it  to  be  one  of  the  great 
impediments  to  the  learning  of  the  language.  The  endless  rules  of 
exercise  books,  the  divisions  and  subdivisions,  the  short  unconnected 
sentences  which,  owing  to  their  want  of  connexion,  leave  no  impression 
on  the  memory,  are  only  a  means  of  perplexing  master  and  pupil,  and 
making  the  labour  of  both  wearisome  and  unprofitable.  Besides,  many 
exercise  books  abound  in  false  Latin ;  and  some  of  them  give  the  pupu 
Latin  in  which  the  words  are  placed  in  the  wrong  order,  as  if  the  order 
of  the  words  were  not  a  part  of  the  language.  What  kind  of  a  German 
exercise  book  would  that  be  which  should  transpose  the  order  of  words 
in  the  German  language  ?  In  the  German  language,  the  order  of  the 
words,  within  certain  Hmits,  is  fixed ;  and  so  it  is  in  Latin.  Any  devi- 
ation from  this  order  is  a  perversion  of  the  language.  The  object  in 
learning  a  classical  language  and  a  living  language  may  be  the  same  or 
different.  He  who  wishes  to  learn  a  living  language,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  it,  may  learn  it  well  without  being  able  to  write  a 
single  sentence,  or  to  utter  a  single  phrase  in  conversation.  This  is  a 
matter  of  ordinary  experience.  There  are  men,  for  instance,  who  know 
the  German  language,  as  a  written  language,  who  cannot  write  or  speak 
a  single  sentence  ;  and  yet  they  can  understand  a  difficult  German  autho 
better  than  some  men  who  can  speak  the  language  fluently.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  learn  a  modem  language  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  it  and 
write  it,  he  must  learn  it  by  speaking  and  by  writing  :  there  is  no  other 
way.  A  foreign  language  has  two  uses  :  it  is  either  used  as  a  material 
presented  to  us  for  our  interpretation,  as  a  classical  language  is ;  or  it  is 
used  as  a  material  or  medium  in  which  we  may  express  our  ideas  either 
by  writing  or  by  speaking  ;  and  a  classical  language  is  not  used  this  way 
now.  Latin  was  once  the  language  in  which  the  scholars  and  scientific 
men  of  Europe  wrote ;  and  many  of  them  wrote  well,  and  still  more 
wrote  with  facility  and  tolerable  accuracy.  They  did  not,  however, 
acquire  this  power  by  writing  Latin  exercises.  At  present,  Latin  is  not 
used  in  the  composition  of  books :  it  is  used  occasionally  for  a  species  of 
display,  or  as  a  remnant  of  an  old  fashion.  "We  can,  therefore,  say  that 
no  man  learns  Latin  now  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  write  Latin ;  and 
most  of  the  modem  attempts  at  Latin  composition  are  simply  evidence 
that  the  writer  had  better  use  his  own  language.  It  is  essential  that  a 
teacher  should  see  the  difference  between  reading  a  foreign  or  classical 
language  and  writing  it.  The  things  are  quite  distinct.  He  who  CMi 
reaa  a  language  cannot  therefore  write  it  or  speak  it,  though  he  may 
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know  the  language  well ;  just  as  many  people  know  both  Latin  and 
Greek  well,  who  would  be  much  perplexed  about  turning  into  either 
language  the  simplest  narrative.  In  the  case  of  a  modem  language^  he 
who  can  write  it  correctly  has  a  great  superiority  over  him  who  can 
only  read  it ;  and  if  he  appHes  himself  to  the  study  of  the  written  lan- 
guage carefully,  he  will  undoubtedly  have  a  greater  insight  into  its 
idioms,  and  a  greater  mastery  over  it,  than  he  who  can  merely  read  th^ 
language.  It  may  be  news  to  some  people  that  a  person  can  learn  to 
write  a  modern  language  with  ease  and  accuracy,  without  ever  haying 
opened  a  book  written  in  the  language ;  because  the  teacher  possesses 
the  language,  and  he  can  teach  it  without  requiring  the  pupil  to  read 
any  book.  For  this  purpose  he  uses  a  good  course  of  exercises  and 
the  practice  of  speaking.  The  late  Mr.  TY^ittich  taught  German  on  this 
plan  ;  and  he  taught  it  successfully.  If  a  teacher  were  as  much  master 
of  the  Latin  language  as  a  competent  German  or  French  teacher  is  of 
his  own  language,  he  might  teach  his  pupil  to  write  Latin  as  well  as  si 
German  or  Frenchman,  by  a  proper  method,  may  teach  a  pupil  to  write 
and  speak  German  or  French ;  but  no  Latin  teacher  of  the  present  day 
possesses  this  power,  and  he  must  go  about  teaching  Latin  in  a  different 
way. 

If  these  remarks  should  seem  common-place,  as  it  is  termed,  the  ex- 
cuse for  them  is,  that  common  truths  are  very  often  neglected.  All  of 
us  are  daily  doing  things  by  a  kind  of  habit,  without  inquiring  for  what 
purpose  or  end  we  do  them.  Formerly,  people  practised  the  writing  of 
Latin  in  order  to  write  Latin :  now  we  practise  the  writing  of  Latin 
without  considering  why  we  do  it.  We  simply  follow  an  old  practice^ 
the  reason  for  which  no  longer  exists.  Perhaps  many  teachers  have  a 
certain  vague  idea,  that  the  end  of  writing  Latin  exercises  is  to  enable  us 
to  write  Latin  well;  but  as  we  do  not  succeed  in  the  attempt,  a  fact  which 
nobody  denies,  we  are  to  suppose  that  we  gain  something  by  the  attempt, 
though  we  do  not  succeed  in  it.  And  this  is  true  to  some  extent,  if  the 
exercises  are  on  a  good  method :  we  do  acquire  a  greater  facility  in  the 
language.  If  the  exercises  are  on  a  bad  method,  we  rather  lose 
than  gain :  there  is  a  confusion  in  our  minds,  between  the  indifferent 
Latin  that  we  write  and  the  better  Latin  that  we  ought  to  read  and 
study.  On  the  whole,  my  conclusion  from  some  experience  and  reflection 
is,  that  the  practice  of  making  young  boys  write  so  many  Latin  exercises 
is  one  chief  cause  why  they  learn  the  language  so  ill.  Many,  most, 
nearly  all  exercise  books  are  better  adapted  to  teach  erroneous  notions 
than  to  teach  the  truth. 

Is  it  possible  so  to  teach  the  Latin  language  that,  though  the  reading 
and  the  study  of  Latin  books  are  the  direct  purpose,  something  may  be 
done  indirectly  towards  teaching  a  pupil  to  write  the  language?  I 
think  this  is  possible ;  but  with  this  reservation,  that  to  require  or  to 
expect  a  young  boy  to  write  Latin  is  an  idle  expectation.  Latin  is  a 
very  difficult  language,  both  as  to  the  selection  of  proper  words  and  the 
placing  them  in  proper  order ;  and  no  man  can  write  tolerable  Latin, 
unless  he  has  been  trained  to  a  familiarity  with  the  best  written  specimens 
of  the  language.  He  must,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  best  authors,  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  idiom,  so  as  to  have  a  large  stock  of  it 
ready  at  command.    The  writing  of  Latin  verses  is  a  nxuch  easier  thing. 
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Tbe  Itngnage  of  poetry  is  mnch  simpler;  the  form  of  the  sentences  is 
short;  there  is  seldom  anything  which  approaches  to  the  long,  compUcated 
sentences  which  we  fina  even  in  those  prose  writers  who,  Hke  Caesar^ 
write  in  a  plain,  unadorned  style.  Yet  no  man  or  boy  ever  wrote  Latin 
Terses  with  tolerable  ease  by  following  any  method  Hke  that  adopted  for 
teaching  the  writing  of  Latin  prose.  After  the  pupil  has  mastered  the 
mechanical  difficulty  of  the  Latin  versification,  he  may  make  verses  of  a 
sort  by  the  help  of  a  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  or  some  such  book :  bu,t  he 
who  trusts  to  this  help  will  never  write  Latin  verses  with  ease  or  elegance; 
and  if  he  loses  his  Gradus,  he  loses  his  art.  It  is  only  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  Latin  poets,  by  repeated  reading  of  a  small  quantity,  by  actually 
committing  portions  of  the  Latin  poets  to  memory,  that  any  real  facility 
in  the  composition  of  Latin  verses  is  acquired.  I  would  by  no  means 
nndervalue  this  exercise,  within  due  Umits ;  for  it  improves  the  taste,  it 
is  itself  Latin  composition  of  a  particular  Idnd,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  exer- 
(dse  peculiarly  fitted  to  young  hoys,  because  it  is  both  comparatively  easy 
and  pleasant.  Each  verse  is  a  separate  effort,  the  success  of  which  the 
pupil  can  himself  pretty  well  determine.  The  sentences  are  short  and 
simple^  requiring  no  indirect  and  difficult  forms  of  expression ;  the 
master  may  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  and  by 
his  own  famiUiuity  with  the  best  models  may  correct  the  pupil's  exer- 
cise so  as  to  leave  no  serioas  error  in  it. 

But  if  the  power  of  writing  Latin  verses  with  some  facility  is  only  ac- 
quired in  this  way,  which  I  think  will  not  be  disputed,  shall  we  expect 
to  acquire  the  power  of  writing  Latin  prose,  supposing  that  to  be  our 
object,  in  a  way  altogether  different,  or  in  a  way  like  it  ?  In  a  similar 
way,  would  seem  to  be  the  answer ;  for  a  similar  way  ought  surely  to 
lead  to  similar  results ;  and  this  may  be  said  without  denying  that  there 
may  be  other  ways,  quite  different,  of  accompHshing  the  same  end.  If 
a  youth  could  be  made  as  familiar  with  a  portion  of  the  best  prose  authors 
as  he  often  is  with  the  poets,  though  he  would  not  be  able  to  write  Latin 
prose  with  ease,  for  ease  comes  by  practice,  he  would  have  the  power  of 
doing  it  with  a  little  application,  and  of  doing  it  much  better  than  is 
now  done  by  the  exercise  system. 

All  depends  on  the  method  of  the  teacher.  A  boy  must  have  the 
written  language  to  work  upon  in  order  to  learn  Latin;  for  the 
teacher  cannot  furnish  the  material,  as  the  teacher  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage can.  The  boy  must  begin  to  read  something. as  soon  as  he  knows 
what  is  called  the  accidence  of  the  language.  The  beginning  is  the 
most  difficult ;  for  what  must  he  begin  with  ?  If  he  begins  with  short 
selected  sentences,  they  ought  to  be  selected  from  a  classical  author. 
He  ought  to  begin  with  sentences  which  contain  simple  propositions 
and  the  direct  forms  of  expression  only ;  and  he  should  not  come  to 
sentences  containing  dependent  and  subordinate  clauses  until  he  is  tole- 
rably expert  in  managing  the  simple  sentences.  To  give  a  boy  a  dic- 
tionary of  any  kind,  still  more  such  as  we  have,  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  his  lesson  by,  is  an  absurdity  which  ought  to  be  exploded. 
He  cannot  always  find  out  the  meaning  with  the  aid  of  his  dictionary  ; 
and  he  will  often  fail.  He  will  thus  come  prepared  with  some  wrong 
notions  in  his  head ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  careful  teachers,  who  have 
studied  the  minds  of  boys,  whether  an  erroneous  notion^  when  it  is  the 
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first  notion,  is  not  very  difficult  to  remove.    The  teacher  should  explain 
the  lesson  to  the  boys,  and  give  them  as  much  help  as  he  may  find 
necessary.    This  is  not  a  way  of  making  boys  idle :  it  is  a  way  to  make 
them  diligent.     Nothing  makes  a  boy  so  idle  as  a  task  over  which  he 
yawns  in  despair.     The  boys  will  study  what  has  been  explained  to 
them,  and  will  come  up  again  to  be  examined  upon  it ;  and  the  master 
may  make  his  examination  as  searching  as  he  pleases.     But  the  lesson 
will  not  end  here.     I  suppose  the  short  sentences  to  be  genuine  pure 
Latin,  something  that  is  worth  remembering.     Every  boy,  with  closed 
book,  should  be  required  to  give  the  master  the  Latin  word  for  the 
English  word,  as  he  gave  the  English  for  the  Latin  in  the  open  book. 
By  thus  taking  the  thing  both  ways,  rendering  the  Latin  words  into 
corresponding  English,  and  giving  to  the  master,  on  his  demand,  the 
Latin  which  corresponds  to  the  English,  the  boys  will  acquire  a  great 
stock  of  words.     And  it  is  not  only  the  several  words,  such  as  nouns 
and  adjectives,  that  the  boys  should  give  in  Latin  when  the  master 
enunciates  the  English ;  but  the  boys  should  be  required  to  give  the 
whole  of  each  sentence  orally,  in  Latin,  after  the  master  has  enunciated 
the  English ;  and,  in  order  to  see  that  they  understood  the  matter  fully, 
he  should  vary  the  number,  person,  tense,  and  so  forth.    A  few  lessons 
of  this  kind  will  soon  show  that  the  boys  are  learning  something  better 
than  rules :  they  are  learning  the  language ;  and  nobody,  I  suppose, 
affirms  that  rules  in  their  best  form  are  anything  except  aids  towards 
learning  the  language. 

But  all  detached  sentences  are  only  an  imperfect  material  to  work 
upon.  The  boy  should  read  a  book  ;  and  the  difficulty  is  to  find  one. 
If  we  consider  that  the  chief  object  in  the  beginning  is  to  supply  a  boy 
with  a  good  stock  of  words,  and  to  teach  him  the  simple,  direct  con- 
struction of  the  language,  some  parts  of  the  poets  will  perhaps  be  found 
best  for  this  purpose ;  and  those  parts  which  are  narrative  are  obviously 
the  easiest.  For  instance,  the  third  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
would  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  But  the  master  must  translate 
the  lesson  first,  and  explain  the  allusions.  When  the  boys  have  pre- 
pared the  lesson  and  gone  through  it  to  the  master,  he  should,  with  closed 
book,  call  on  them  for  the  Latin  words  corresponding  to  the  English, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  noun,  or  adjective,  or  verb,  which,  when 
given  in  English,  the  boy  cannot  render  into  Latin.  The  short  sentences 
can  also  be  varied,  as  to  number,  person,  tense,  and  so  forth.  Finally, 
the  boy  should  commit  the  lesson  to  memory ;  for  committing  to 
memory  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  boy  when  he  has  studied  the  lesson 
well,  and  been  well  examined  upon  it ;  and  many  boys  are  able  to  re- 
peat it  without  much  effort  as  soon  as  they  have  gone  through  it  in  the 
manner  prescribed.  When  the  whole  book  has  been  read  in  this  way, 
the  boys  should  go  over  it  again,  doing  a  larger  portion  at  a  time  and 
without  any  preliminary  explanation  from  the  master.  When  the  book 
has  been  thus  gone  over  twice,  a  master  will  find  that  a  good  deal  has 
been  learned.  Instead  of  a  number  of  rules,  the  boy  will  have  a  quan- 
tity of  the  language  in  his  head.  During  the  reading  of  the  book,  the 
boy  will  from  mere  habit,  and  from  reading  the  verses  aloud,  have  ac- 
quired a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  structure  of  the  hexameter  verse, 
and  a  very  few  remarks  will  help  him  to  observe  and  master  the  chief 
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rales  as  to  quiniity.  He  may  also  be  instracted  in  the  mechanical  con« 
struction  of  the  verses,  and  be  taught  to  imitate  them  in  what  are  called 
nonsense  verses,  if  the  master  sees  no  objection  to  that  practice. 

Perhaps  the  best  book  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  the  study  of 
Latin  prose  is  Caesar's  Grallic  War.  The  first  book  may  be  taken,  but 
the  lesson  must  be  first  explained  by  the  teacher.  In  going  over  this 
book  the  first  time  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  speeches,  because  they 
are  difficult.  When  the  teacher  has  explained  the  lesson,  and  the  boy 
has  prepared  it,  he  should  be  examined  fully  as  to  the  various  forms  of 
words  and  their  grammatical  construction.  Above  all  things,  he  must 
not  be  taught  to  put  the  words  in  a  new  order  before  he  translates  them ; 
and  this  remark  applies  to  the  Ovid  as  well  as  to  the  CsBsar.  He  must 
be  taught  that  the  order  of  the  words  is  a  part  of  the  language,  and  is 
not  to  be  varied.  To  accustom  him  to  this  order^  the  teacher  will  main- 
tain it  in  giving  the  translation,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  English 
idiom,  but  no  further :  he  must  not  teach  him  what  is  not  English  in 
order  that  he  may  learn  Latin.  There  is  here  sometimes  a  Uttle  diffi- 
culty, which  is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  language  ;  and  if  it  can- 
not be  entirely  removed,  it  must  be  got  over  by  the  master's  explanation, 
after  the  translation  is  given.  When  the  boy  has  been  examined  on  his 
lesaon,  he  should,  with  closed  book,  give  the  Latin  for  any  English 
word  that  the  teacher  may  enunciate  ;  and  this  exercise  should  not  be 
Umited  to  single  words,  but  should  extend  to  short  sentences,  which 
Biay  be  actually  in  the  original,  or  slightly  modified  from  the  original : 
as  (Csesar,  Bell.  Gall.  c.  1),  '^  Caesar  waged  war  with  the  Galli," 
**The  BelgsB  occupy  that  part  of  Gallia,"  and  so  on.  The  teacher 
should  take  great  care  that  the  proper  order  of  the  words  is  observed 
in  the  rendering  of  the  English  into  Latin.  The  amount  that  may  be 
ixme  at  each  lesson,  and  other  matters  of  detail,  need  no  remark  here. 

It  is  not  here  recommended  that  the  boy  should  commit  the  prose 
lesson  to  memory,  after  it  has  been  thus  thoroughly  learned ;  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  the  quantity  that  is  done  at  each 
time  be  small,  any  boy  of  ordinary  capacity  will  find  it  a  very  easy  thing 
to  commit  the  lesson  to  memory  ;  and  that  he  will  recollect  a  good  deid 
of  it  without  any  effort,  which  is  indeed  the  object  and  meaning  of  the 
method. 

When  the  first  book  is  gone  throngh  in  this  manner,  the  boy  should 
go  over  it  again,  without  any  assistance  from  the  master  as  to  the  part 
that  has  been  already  read,  but  with  full  preUminary  explanation  of  the 
speeches,  which  will  introduce  the  boy  to  a  new  kind  of  construction. 
It  is  here  supposed  that  the  teacher  will  continue  his  examination  of 
the  pupils  as  to  every  word,  and  form,  and  construction,  that  may  seem 
to  him  to  require  particular  attention. 

It  will  be  found  a  very  useful  exercise,  if  the  teacher  will  make  short 
English  sentences  upon  each  chapter,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  par- 
ticmar  constructions  or  expressions,  and  give  them  to  the  boy,  who  will 
render  them  into  Latin  on  paper  as  an  exercise.  The  sentences  should 
contain  no  word  or  construction  that  is  not  in  the  original,  for  the  ob- 
i^  is  to  save  the  boy  the  fruitless  hunting  after  words  in  a  dictionary. 
The  teacher  may  easily  select  from  the  first  book  of  Caesar  three  or  four 
huidTed  short  sentences,  which  will  contain  a  great  variety  of  expres-  ^ 
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sions,  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  ordinary  constructions  of  the 
language.  The  teacher  can  correct  the  boy's  exercise  with  certainty, 
for  he  will  have  the  original  before  him. 

It  is  computed,  that  if  a  boy  were  qualified  to  b^in  the  Ovid,  he 
might  go  through  the  third  book  of  the  Metamorphoses  twice,  and  the 
first  book  of  Caesar  twice,  in  the  nianner  described,  in  about  twelve 
months  ;  but  he  would  thus  be  kept  pretty  busy,  though  he  would 
have  about  half  of  his  time  for  other  purposes. 

In  this  scheme  the  writing  of  Latin  is  not  an  object,  though  the 
pupil,  if  he  has  gone  through  his  work  well,  will  be  provided  with  some 
good  materials  for  that  purpose.  But  the  writing  of  Latin  as  a  direct 
object  is  entirely  excluded  from  this  plan.  It  is  supposed  that  a  boy  of 
ten  years  of  age,  or  eleven  at  most,  might  begin  the  Ovid ;  and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  would  have  learned  as 
much  of  a  dead  language  as  a  boy  of  that  age  can  learn ;  and  he  would 
know  a  good  deal  of  Latin,  not  by  rules,  but  by  having  it  in  his  head. 
If  the  memory,  at  an  early  age,  is  the  faculty  that  ought  to  be  most 
employed ;  if  it  be,  as  it  is,  almost  the  only  faculty  that  can  be  very 
actively  employed,  together  with  that  of  observation  and  comparison; 
why  not  fill  the  boy's  memory  with  a  good  portion  of  two  classical  au- 
thors, instead  of  a  number  of  rules,  some  of  which  are  useless  and 
some  false  ? 

Rules,  that  is,  general  formulae,  will  be  to  some  extent  fixed  in  the 
bo/s  mind  by  a  repetition  of  instances,  which  in  fact  is  the  only  way  in 
which  they  are  fixed  when  rules  are  used ;  for  let  it  be  observed,  it  is 
not  the  rule  which  is  remembered,  understood,  and  applied,  but  it  is  the 
instance  given  under  the  rule  which  is  remembered,  understood,  and 
appUed.  The  master's  business  is  to  assist  the  pupil  to  generalize,  or 
form  rules,  by  directing  his  observation  to  instances  ;  and  he  may  use 
as  his  guide  such  grammar  as  he  finds  best  for  his  purpose. 

If  it  should  be  thought  worth  while,  by  any  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  instruction,  I  would  at  some  future  time  explain  how  to  lead  the  boy 
on,  and  perhaps  enable  him  even  to  write  tolerable  Latin.  If  any  teacher 
should  be  inclined  to  adopt  any  of  the  suggestions  here  offered,  he  may 
combine  them  with  a  system  of  rules  and  of  exercises,  if  he  likes ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  system  which  I  recommend  and  the 
system  of  rules  and  exercises  are  at  war,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of 
instruction.  What  is  here  recommended  may  seem  more  laborious  than 
the  ordinary  routine,  and  may  require  a  little  more  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  master ;  but  it  is  more  pleasant,  and  if  it  succeeds  better  than 
another  plan,  the  success  will  sweeten  the  labour  both  of  master  and 
pupil.  I  do  not  deny  that,  when  a  pupil  has  made  some  progress,  it 
will  be  useful  to  give  him  special  instruction,  with  reference  to  some 
good  grammar,  in  the  rules  of  syntax ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  a  bare 
inspection  of  the  forms  of  many  of  these  rules  and  the  nature  of  the 
generalizations  contained  in  them,  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  use 
of  young  students.  All  the  simpler  rules  should  be  learned  by  practice^ 
under  the  direction  of  a  teacher.  A  boy  must  learn  a  good  deal  of 
language  purely  in  a  practical  way  before  he  can  be  introduced  to  the 
proper  analysis  of  language. 

In  conclusion,  to  guard  against  an  objection  or  two  that  may  ber 
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made.  Though  I  think  this  plan  good,  hecanse  of  the  reasons  on  which 
it  is  founded,  and  hecause  of  having  tested  it  hy  experience,  I  know 
that  there  are  no  ahsolute  methods  in  teaching :  there  are  many  modes 
of  teaching ;  and  good  teachers  may  vary  them  in  many  ways.  But 
still  there  are  general  principles  hy  wnich  all  particular  practice 
must  he  tried,  and  some  practices  conform  more  nearly  to  principles 
than  others  do.  If  the  plan  here  recommended  should  meet  with  some 
approbation,  the  next  objection,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things, 
will  be  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  The  answer  is,  it  does  not  affect 
to  be  new ;  it  is  enough  if  it  is  true. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  teaching  the  etymology  of  the  language ; 
that  is,  pointing  out  the  elementary  parts  or  roots  of  words,  and  the 
mode  in  which  words  are  constructed  by  means  of  their  roots,  and  certain 
parts  prefixed  (prefixes)  and  certain  parts  suffixed  (suffixes).  The 
mere  learning  of  the  various  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs  is  not 
sufficient.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  pupils  the  distinction 
between  the  fundamental  and  the  accidental  parts  of  words,  a  labour 
that  is  not  great  nor  difficult,  and  one  that  both  saves  the  pupil  a  great 
deal  of  time  by  enabling  him  to  see  at  once  how  a  word  is  composed, 
and  gives  him  an  msight  into  the  primary  and  derivative  meanings  of 
words,  which  he  can  attain  in  no  other  way.  Professor  Key's  Latin 
Grammar  contains  abundance  of  excellent  matter  on  this  head,  and 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  use  it  as  a  grammar  for  boys,  will  find  in  it 
materials  which  they  can  use  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  even  if  they 
prefer  adhering  to  the  usual  forms  of  our  grammars.  A  boy  can  learn 
the  etymological  part  of  language  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  even 
follow  up  his  own  investigations,  before  he  is  qualified  for  the  complete 
analysis  of  sentences  or  of  the  syntax,  which  I  believe  must  be  taught  at 
first  mainly  by  use  and  habit,  so  that  the  consciousness  of  general 
rules  and  formulae  of  speech  shall  gradually  be  established  in  his  mind. 
Many  of  the  rules  of  common  grammars  are  such  plain  matters  of  fact 
that  a  repetition  of  a  few  instances  fixes  a  rule  in  the  memory  of  the 
pupil,  and  the  master  need  only  make  the  observation  to  him  that  such 
and  such  constructions  are  the  usual  constructions.  But  the  examina- 
tion of  those  more  important  principles  which  are  involved .  in  the 
construction  of  sentences  in  all  languages  must  come  afterwards,  when 
the  boy  is  furnished  with  a  good  stock  of  words  and  of  instances ;  and 
this  kind  of  examination  or  analysis  is  ill  performed  in  most  grammars. 
The  master  must  do  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  use  for  his  help  the  best 
aids  that  he  can  find.  For  this  purpose  I  suggest,  to  those  who  have 
not  looked  at  it,  the  syntactical  part  of  Professor  Key's  grammar, 
a  comparison  of  which  with  Zumpt's,  or  any  other,  they  will  find  very 
instructive.  I  believe  that,  a  teacher,  whose  knowledge  of  the  language 
is  not  very  extensive  or  exact,  will  find  that,  by  adopting  the  general 
plan  which  I  have  here  sketched  out,  he  will  learn  while  he  is  teaching : 
and  this  can  hardly  be  said  of  some  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  instruction. 

G.  L. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  DIOCESAN  INSPECTOES  OF 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS, 
{Continued  from  p,  100.) 

THE    MONITORS. 

1.  What  parts  of  the  instruction  are  confided  to  monitors  ? 

2.  Under  what  regulations  ? 

3.  Do  they  give  any  religious  instruction  ? 

4.  Are  they  confined  to  technical  subjects,  in  which  they  cannot 
well  teach  error? 

5.  What  remuneration  do  they  receive  ? 

6.  What  care  is  taken  to  prevent  favouritism  among  them,  in  regard 
to  their  pupils  ? 

7.  What  means  are  taken  to  prevent  their  receiving  bribes  ? 
8«  What  distinctions  and  privileges  do  they  enjoy  ? 

9.  Do  they  appear  generally  to  justify  the  confidence  which  has 
been  reposed  in  them  ? 

10.  On  what  principles  have  they  been  selected  by  the  master  or 
mistress?     Their  moral  conduct  or  their  intellectual- power? 

11.  Are  they  active  and  intelligent? 

12.  Are  they  apparently  held  in  esteem  by  their  fellow-scholars? 

13.  What  punishments  (if  any)  are  confided  to  them  ? 

14.  Are  they  required  at  all  in  the  school?     If  there  are  only  fifty 
or  sixty  children,  they  are  not  required. 

15.  Do  they  appear  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  their  functions  ? 

16.  Are  they  made  at  all  responsible  for  any  disorders  which  may 
happen  in  their  respective  classes  ? 

17.  If  one  is  appointed  porter,  is  he  allowed  to  waste  his  time? 

18.  What  estimate  have  you  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
monitors  are  rebuked  by  the  master  or  mistress  ? 

19.  Or  praised,  if  you  have  heard  them  praised? 

20.  Are  any  pupil-teachers  employed  in  the  school? 

21.  What  are  their  names  ? 

22.  What  are  their  ages? 

23.  To  whom  have  they  been  apprenticed  ? 

24.  The  conditions  of  apprenticeship  ? 

25.  How  are  they  paid  ? 

26.  Are  they  examples  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  their  persons  ? 

27.  Active  in  their  habits? 

28.  Ready  to  play  with  their  classes  at  proper  times,  and  to  teach 
them  good  principles  in  their  play  ? 

29.  What  acquaintance  do  they  exhibit  with  the  great  principles  of 
the  Christian  Religion  ? 

30.  How  do  they  describe  heaven^  repentance^  sin^  &c.? 

31.  To  what  extent  are  they  acquainted  with  their  own  language  ? 

32.  Can  they  paraphrase  a  passage  of  poetry  ? 

33.  What  do  they  know  of  English  grammar  ? 

34.  Have  they  given  a  lesson  befor^  the  inspector  ? 

35.  Are  they  good  writers  ?  Readers  ?  Aritlimeticians  ? 
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36.  Do  they  teach  arithmetic  by  principles  or  by  the  rule  of 
thumb  ? 

37.  Can  they  do  a  hard  sum  in  numeration  7 

38.  What  hare  you  observed  on  their  teaching  generally  ? 

39.  Are  they  tractable  and  modest,  orderly  and  diligent  ? 

40.  Hare  they  any  idea  of  constructing  a  time  table,  or  notes  of  a 
lesson  ? 

1.  Are  there  time  tables,  legibly  written,  hung  up  in  places  where 
the  children  can  easily  see  them,  without  interrupting  the  business  of 
the  school  ? 

2.  Is  the  time  too  much  subdivided  ? 

3.  Professor  Moseley's  tri-partite  division  ? 

4.  Does  the  master  attend  to  the  lower  classes  ? 

6,  What  arrangements  has  he  made  with  the  view  of  instructing  the 
very  ignorant  ? 

6.  Is  there  much  noise  in  changing  the  work  of  the  classes  ? 

7.  Does  school  business  begin  with  a  Bible  lesson  ? 

8.  Are  the  children  taught  to  read  and  examine  the  Holy  Scriptures 
individually,  as  well  as  to  hear  collective  lessons  on  certain  parts  of 
them? 

CTo  be  continued,) 
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iContinued  from  page  190.) 
CHAPTER  III. 

27*  The  intensity  of  heat,  in  each  spot,  depends  on  the  nearness  and 
the  state  of  the  mountains. 

28.  Heat  rarefies  the  air. 

29.  The  air  then  has,  towards  the  equator,  a  density  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  towards  the  poles,  upon  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
valleys. 

30.  The  density  of  the  air  has  an  influence  upon  the  vision,  upon  the 
aspect  of  objects,  upon  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  &c. 

31.  The  density  or  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  has  much  influence 
upon  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  upon  the  sounds  formed  in  space. 

32.  The  density  or  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  has  an  influence,  then, 
upon  the  two  senses  of  man  which  have  the  most  moral  action,  and 
upon  the  imagination. 

33.  The  air  acts  directly  upon  the  lungs  of  animals. 

The  density,  the  dryness  or  humidity,  the  purity  of  the  air,  has  a 
great  influence  upon  the  act  of  respiration,  upon  the  state  of  the  lungs, 
upon  the  composition  of  the  blood. 

34.  The  lungs  are  near  to  the  stomach,  and  are  compressed  by  it. 
They  compress  it  more  or  less,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  ex- 
panded. 

Is  this  one  of  the  reasons  why  man  consumes  more  food  in  cold  than 
inwarmcUmates? 
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35'.  The  blood  is  formed  by  aliments,  by  the  air;  above  all,  is  it 
modified  by  what  men  drink. 

36.  The  liver  is  more  or  less  compressed  by  the  lungs. 

37.  Upon  the  state  of  the  liver  depends^  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
moral  condition. 

38.  Upon  the  state  of  the  lungs  depends,  partly,  the  moral  con- 
dition. 

Laughter  is  nothing  more  than  a  pleasurable  aspiration  of  air  by  the 
lungs  ;  yawning,  an  aspiration  produced  by  the  want  of  air. 

The  state  of  the  lungs,  the  respiration  more  or  less  free,  more  or  less 
productive,  the  air  inspired,  influence  the  courage,  &c.,  of  animals. 

The  state  of  the  lungs  and  the  act  of  respiration  have  much  influ- 
ence upon  man. 

Slave-dealers  appreciate  their  slaves  principally  according  to  the 
breadth  and  conformation  of  their  chest. 

39.  Upon  the  state  of  the  blood  partly  depends  the  moral  condition. 

40.  Thus,  the  character  of  men  depends  much  upon  the  air  which 
they  respire,  the  aliments  and  the  liquids  which  they  take. 

41.  Aliments  and  liquids  calm  or  irritate  the  intestinal  existence. 

42.  Meats  and  fermented  liquors  irritate  the  intestinal  existence. 

43.  Vegetable  nutriment  appeases  the  irritation  of  the  intestines. 

44.  An  extreme  irritation  of  the  digestive  canal  determines  the  fero- 
city, the  violent  passions,  of  animals.  Their  character  depends  much 
on  the  state  of  the  intestines. 

Thus,  among  people  living  by  the  chase,  animal  nourishment  is  a 
cause  of  ferocity  and  of  violence  of  manners. 

45.  Vegetable  nourishment  is  then  more  or  less  moral :  it  contributes 
to  produce  softness  of  manners. 

There  are  religious  schemes  which  make  abstinence  from  all  flesh- 
meats  and  strong  drinks  a  precept. 

46.  The  privation  of  sleep  irritates  the  intestines. 
Sleep  lenifies  the  intestines. 

47.  The  length  of  nights,  the  greater  or  less  facility  of  sleeping,  has 
an  influence  on  the  physical  and  moral  state  of  man. 

48.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  irritates  the  intestines,  produces  fero- 
city, violence  of  character,  and  effeminacy  in  work. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

49.  Heat  conduces  to  the  evaporation  of  water  in  atmospheric  air,  to 
its  liquefaction  when  it  is  solid. 

50.  Atmospheric  air  receives  within  its  molecules  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  in  vapour  :  if  more  be  presented  to  it,  it  refuses  to  receive  it. 

51.  Thus,  water  is  more  or  less  rapidly  evaporated,  according  as  there 
passes  over  its  surface  more  or  less  air  which  is  not  saturated  with 
water.  The  agitation  of  the  air  is  a  cause  then  of  the  more  or  less  rapid 
evaporation  of  water. 

52.  Cultivators  know  the  winds  which  are  more  or  less  drying  or 
scorching. 

53.  The  summits  of  mountains  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ; 
they  receive  no  reflected  caloric ;  the  summits  of  mountains  then  are 
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much  colder  than  the  lower  spots.   The  poles,  heing  remoyed  from  the 
zone  which  the  earth  presents  to  the  solar  rajs,  receive  hut  few  T9JS, 
and  they  receive  them  ohhquely. 
There  reigns  then,  at  the  poles,  an  intense  cold. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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No.  VI. 

[As  we  have  not  yet  received  from  any  of  our  young  correspondents 
a  paraphrase  of  either  of  those  poetical  passages  to  which  we  invited 
their  attention  in  the  last  number,  we  here  insert  a  paraphrase  of  the 
first  one,  hoping  that,  having  *'  a  little  onward  lent  our  guiding  hand," 
we  shall  find  some  other  than  our  usual  paraphrasing  contributor  sup- 
plyiojg  us  with  a  translation  of  the  second  passage  for  iosertioii  in  the 
joaX  nvmber.'^ — Ed.] 

''  I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since :  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixt 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades ; 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.    In  his  side  he  bore. 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed  and  bade  me  live  : 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods,  I  wander  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene. 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  must  I  ruminate  as  much  I  may 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once ;  and  others  of  a  life  to  come." 

Paraphrase. — Repeated  disappointments  and  vexations  long  since 
made  me  despair  of  obtaining  satisfaction  in  this  life  ;  and,  like  a 
wounded  deer,  whose  panting  side  has  received  many  a  deeply  fixed 
arrow,  I  quitted  the  herd  of  the  world's  votaries,  and  sought  to  die 
undisturbed  in  the  shades  of  obscure  retirement.  In  that  melancholy 
seclusion  1  was  found  by  a  gracious  being,  on  whom  a  cruel  world  had 
once  inflicted  wounds,  of  which  his  side  and  his  hands  and  feet  retained 
the  scars.  He  had  come  to  save  me  from  death  and  from  despair. 
Applying  his  power  with  careful  tenderness  to  extricate  the  arrows 
which  had  pierced  me,  he  drew  them  out,  healed  my  wounds,  and 
bade  me  arise  and  live.  Since  then,  as  a  deer  that  wanders  in  remote 
and  silent  woods,  I  have  continued  to  live  separate  from  those  worldly- 
minded  ones  with  whom  I  once  associated  ;  and  few  are  the  individuals 
in  whose  society  I  now  find  the  communion  suited  to  my  renewed 
nature.  With  these  companions,  at  whose  small  number  I  feel  no 
temptation  to  repine,  I  must  now  in  this  state  of  retirement  pass  a 
ruminating  life,  having  my  mind  occupied,  as  well  I  may,  with  far  dif 
ferent  thoughts  of  men  and  manners  from  those  which  I  once  enter- 
tained, and  with  thoughts,  too,  as  greatly  altered  respecting  a  life  to 
come. 
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LETTER 

From  John  Thomas  in  London  to  Thomas  John  ia  the  Comtry,  on  th$ 

Subject  of  Provident  Societies, 

[Much  of  the  following  Letter  bears  upon  the  subject  of  ProTident  So- 
cieties for  Schoolmasters  as  well  as  for  Servants  ;  and  the  SchooU 
masters  may  materially  help  the  Society  to  which  it  refers. — Ed."] 

Dear  Friend, — I  must  have  a  little  talk  with  you  about  the  Servants' 
Provident  and  Benevolent  Society,  which  is  established  for  the 
benefit  of  Servants.     I  have  joined  it,  and  think  it  better  suited  to  promote 
our  real  interests  than  anything  I  ever  heard  of  before.    Other  institutions 
have  seemed  to  promise  great  advantages  to  our  class ;  but  many  of  them 
have  I  fear  promised  more  than  they  can  perform.    I  do  not  say  that  the 
people  who  conduct  them  intend  to  cheat  us ;  but  they  have  not  gone  on 
sound  calculations.    A  fellow-servant  of  mine  has  been  subscribing  his  five 
shillings  a  year  for  some  years  to  one  of  these  institutions ;  and  I  know  that 
he  reckons  upon  getting  a  good  pension  when  he  is  50  or  60  years  old.    I 
tried  to  show  him  that,  with  such  small  payments  as  he  and  the  other  ser- 
vants were  making  to  his  Society,  the  pensions  which  it  could  grant  must  be 
very  few,  while  the  applicants  must  be  very  numerous;  that  there  must 
be  an  election  before  any  pensioners  could  be  put  upon  the  list,  and  that  his 
chance  of  success  must  be  a  very  bad  one,  among  so  many.     I  found  how- 
ever that  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  notion  of  getting  20^.  a  year  when  he 
should  be  sixty,  by  paying  5s.  a  year  till  that  time,  that  all  my  arguments 
went  for  nothing.    So  he  will  go  on  deceiving  himself,  and  fancying  that  he 
has  found  out  a  cheap  way  of  providing  for  his  old  age,  without  making  any 
sacrifice  while  young  and  hearty.     I  am  sorry  for  him ;  but  he  will  have 
nobody  but  himself  to  blame.    Those  who  planned  his  Society  never  pro- 
mised that  all  the  subscribers  should  have  pensions.    My  poor  friend  has 
misunderstood  this ;   or  perhaps,  having  rather  a  turn  for  gambling,  he 
reckons  too  confidently  on  his  good  luck  at  an  election.     His  money,  how- 
ever, if  it  does  no  good  to  himself,  may  do  good  to  some  more  successful 
candidate ;  so  that  his  case  is  not  so  bad  as  that  of  another  poor  fellow, 
whom  I  met  yesterday :  he  told  me  he  had  been  paying  his  half-crowns  for 
some  months  past  to  a  set  of  people,  who  had  just  found  out  that  they  could 
do  nothing  with  their  plans.     He  wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  his 
half-crowns  ?  I  reminded  him  that  Secretaries,  and  Rooms,  and  Public  Meet- 
ings cost  something ;  and  that  the  people  who  had  his  money  could  not  pay 
the  exp^nces  themselves.     He  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  must  put  up  with 
his  loss. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  Servants  ought  to  make  provision  for  the  future : 
our  incomes  are  good,  and  our  expenses  few  when  we  are  in  place ;  and  if  we 
were  to  put  enough  by  then,  from  year  to  year,  we  certainly  should  be  above 
poverty  in  our  old  age.  But,  to  do  this,  we  want  persons  to  manage  our 
affairs  who  understand  business,  have  time  at  command,  and  are  above  ail 
suspicion  of  any  motives  of  personal  profit.  We  have  in  our  own  class  many 
men  of  sterling  integrity,  and  good  sound  understanding ;  but  they  are  not 
generally  very  clever  in  money  calculations,  and  the  very  nature  of  service 
prevents  them  from  attending  to  details  of  management.  But  unless  these 
things  are  well  looked  after,  and  placed  in  safe  hands,  all  must  go  wrong. 
What  is  the  use  of  paying  away  money  on  wrong  calculations  ?  If  5/.  a  year 
is  the  fair  market  price  for  me  to  pay  for  my  Annuity  of  20/.  a  year,  what  is 
the  use  of  my  paying  only  5s.  a  year,  and  expecting  that  it  will  bring  me  in 
the  Annuity  ?  It  is  clear  that  20  persons  must  pay  5s.  a  year  for  one  to  get 
the  Annuity  of  20/.;  and  either  I  should  get  it  at  the  expence  of  19  fellow- 
servants,  or  (which  is  much  more  likely)  one  of  them  would  get  it  at  my  ex- 
pence  and  the  expence  of  18  others.  This  is  like  putting  into  a  lottery,  where 
blanks  are  many  and  prizes  few. 
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Now,  the  Servants'  Provident  and  Benevolent  Society  is  managed  by  per- 
sons who  understand  these  things.  They  can  have  no  motive  for  undertaking 
the  work  but  a  wish  to  do  good ;  and  it  is  so  managed  that  they  could  not 
make  any  profit  of  our  money  for  themselves,  even  if  they  were  mean  and 
bad  enough  to  wish  it.  You  know  all  about  the  Savings*  Banks,  for  you 
have  been  putting  into  one  for  many  years.  Capital  things  they  are !  and  I 
bless  the  day  that  my  first  master,  on  paying  me  my  first  wages,  said  to  me» 
**  John,  put  some  of  this  money  into  the  Savings'  Bank.  Your  wages  are 
not  very  large  at  present,  and  I  know  you  want  to  give  something  to  your 
sick  mother ;  but  begin  with  depositing  a  crown  or  ten  shillings,  and  next 
quarter  you  will  be  able  to  put  a  little  more  to  it."  Well,  I  followed  his 
advice ;  and  now  I  have  got  a  tidy  sum.  But,  last  month,  when  I  went  to 
make  a  little  addition  (it  was  a  20/.  legacy  which  I  received  from  my  first 
master),  the  Accountant  said  to  me,  "  You  have  nearly  got  as  much  in  the 
Savings'  Bank  as  you  can  receive  any  profit  from."  I  was  rather  startled  at 
this ;  but  he  explained  that  though  one  may  continue  to  pay  into  a  Savings' 
Bank  as  long  as  he  pleases,  one  can  only  get  interest  on  150/.  It  struck  me, 
that  if  I  were  60,  and  out.  of  place,  I  could  not  live  on  the  interest  of  150/. 
which  would  be  only  4/.  17^.  6d,  a  year,  and  if  I  once  began  to  touch  the 
principal  it  would  soon  melt  away.  Just  at  this  time  I  met  with  the  papers 
of  the  Servants'  Provident  and  Benevolent  Society.  This,  said  I,  is  the  very 
thing  I  want ;  so  I  proposed  for  an  Annuity  at  once,  and  was  accepted. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  Mechanics,  Ser- 
vants, and  others  with  small  means,  to  purchase  "  Government  Deferred  An-' 
nuities  .^"  You  know  what  an  Annuity  is — your  uncle  received  his  25/.  a 
vear  from  old  Lady  B.  for  the  last  16  years  of  his  life, — that  25/.  a  year  was 
his  Annuity.  You  remember  that,  by  his  mistress's  will,  it  was  ordered  that 
his  annuity  should  not  commence  till  he  was  60  years  old.  She  died  when 
he  was  55,  so  the  commencement  of  the  payment  was  "  deferred,"  that  is, 
put  off  until  five  years  after  her  death.  His  was  therefore  a  "  Deferred  An- 
nuity." It  is  a  sum  to  be  received  yearly,  after  a  person  shall  have  reached 
some  specified  age.  The  Act  of  Parliament  enables  persons  like  you  and  me 
to  purchase  Deferred  Annuities,  by  paying  down  certain  fixed  sums  year  by 
year,  whilst  we  are  in  health  and  youth,  to  entitle  ourselves  to  receive  certain 
Annuities,  that  is,  yearly  payments,  in  our  more  advanced  age.  If  you  look 
at  the  Tables  which  are  printed  in  the  paper  which  I  send  you,  you  will  un- 
derstand aU  this.  You  were  30  last  birth-day.  Now  turn  to  Table  No.  I., 
and  find  your  age  in  the  first  column.  You  would  like  to  secure  an  Annuity 
of  20/.  a  year  :  when  would  you  like  it  to  begin  ?  If  you  want  it  to  begin 
early  you  must  pay  so  much  the  more  for  it.  For  instance,  if  you  wish  it  to 
begin  when  you  are  45,  you  must  pay  13/.  9*.  every  year  for  the  next  15 
years,  or  165/.  11^.  6d.  down.  But  you  cannot  afford  this;  and,  besides, 
you  do  not  want  your  annuity  to  begin  so  early.  Suppose  we  defer  it  five 
years  later,  and  you  secure  an  annuity  of  20/.  to  begin  when  you  are  50. 
This  difference  of  five  years  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  annual  payments ; 
instead  of  13/.  9*.  they  will  only  amount  to  8/.  65.  6d.,  and  if  you  put  it  off 
another  ten  years,  till  you  are  60,  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  you  will  be  reduced 
to  3/.  115. 6d.  1  have  spoken  of  a  20/.  Annuity,  because  that  particular  sum 
is  given  as  an  example  in  the  Table ;  but  you  may  have  an  annuity  of  any 
amount  not  less  than  3/.  a  year,  nor  more  than  30/.  a  year.  You  may  learn 
all  particulars  by  calling,  or  writing  to  the  Secretary,  at  8,  Cork  Street,  Bond 
Street. 

When  I  first  saw  this  Table,  I  took  it  to  the  Actuary  of  our  Savings' 
Bank,  and  asked  his  opinion  about  it.  He  told  me  that  the  calculations 
were  sound  and  safe,  for  the  table  had  been  issued  by  the  Government  some 
years  since.  He  said,  very  few  people  know  any  thing  about  these  Govern- 
loent  Annuities ;  and  the  inquiries  which  must  be  answered  by  those  who 
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wish  to  have  them  are  so  numerous,  and  the  papers  issued  by  th«  National 
Debt  Office  are  so  perplexing,  that  a  man  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  before 
he  would  know  how  to  fill  them  up.  Now,  then,  I  said,  I  see  the  use  of  thii 
Servants'  Society,  for  it  saves  Us  all  this  trouble  and  perplexity ;  it  gives  us  all 
the  needful  instructions,  and  saves  us  all  the  expenses  of  getting  our  Ab^ 
nuities.  This  the  Directors  undertake  to  do  in  all  cases ;  and,  farther  stilly 
they  promise  that  if  they  meet  with  public  support,  they  will  employ  the 
money  which  they  receive  from  Honorary  Subscribers  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  our  yearly  payments ;  that  is  to  say,  in  paying  for  us  a  part  of  our  yearly 

gremium.  They  will  never,  under  any  circumstances,  pay  for  us  more  than 
alf  of  a  yearly  premium :  but  would  it  not  be  a  glorious  thing  for  yon^ 
if,  by  paying  only  2L  I'Ss.  9d.  a  year  from  now  till  you  are  fifty-five,  you 
could  secure  an  Annuity  of  20/.,  to  begin  then  and  continue  as  long  as 
you  live  ?  This  may  really  be  the  case,  if  our  masters  and  mistresses  and 
our  rich  fellow-servants  will  only  subscribe  liberally  to  so  good  an  object. 
But  my  advice  to  you  is — don't  contract  for  an  Annuity  which  requires  a 
MUCH  larger  premium  than  you  could  contrive  to  pay  yourself.  You  must 
not  expect  the  directors  to  pay  the  full  half  of  your  premium  every  year. 

You  may  also  secure  a  small  sum  payable  at  your  death,  for  funeral  ex- 
penses (see  Table  No.  3),  or  an  apprentice  fee  for  your  child  (see  Endowment 
Tables  4  and  5) ;  and  be  sure  you  look  at  the  Notes  attached  to  those  tables. 
But  you  were  always  a  cautious  man,  Thomas,  and  I  think  I  hear  you  say, 
*'  This  is  all  very  fine ;  but  how  do  I  know  that  this  grand-looking  Society 
won't  become  bankrupt,  as  many  Banks  and  Clubs  have,  and  leave  us  poor 
fellows  in  the  lurch  }"  That  was  the  first  question  that  I  myself  put,  and 
uncommonly  pleased  I  was  when  I  understood  that  the  Society  gives  us  what 
is  called  "  Government  Security  "  for  our  money.  The  Society  does 
not  promise  to  pay  our  Annuities  from  its  own  funds,  but  arranges  with  the 
Government,  and  gets  the  Government  to  promise  that  our  Annuities  shall 
be  duly  paid ; — so,  instead  of  depending  on  the  Society  for  our  Annuities,  we 
depend  on  the  Government  and  the  pubhc  funds,  and,  if  the  Society  were  to 
become  bankrupt,  our  little  Annuities  would  still  be  safe.  I  like  the  idea  of 
the  public  funds  being  pledged  to  me ;  it  gives  me  a  stake  in  the  country;  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  share  in  the  public  funds  will  be  taken  care  of,  because 
mine  can't  be  injured,  without  injury  to  all  the  shares  of  the  rich  and  great 
folk  who  sit  in  Parliament  and  make  the  laws.  But  what  is  to  become  of  my 
money  if,  after  paying  regularly  for  some  years,  I  die  without  reaching  the 
age,  whatever  it  may  be,  at  which  my  Annuity  was  to  begin  j  or  if  I  become 
unable  to  make  any  farther  payments  ?   In  all  these  cases  the  money  actually 

faid  will  be  returned.  If  you  look  towards  the  end  of  the  printed  paper  which 
have  sent,  you  will  see  the  following  words  :  "  If  a  servant  were  to  die,  or  to 
wish  to  have  back  his  money,  at  any  time  before  the  Annuity  begins,  the  whole 
not  only  of  his  payments,  but  also  of  all  the  payments  made  by  the  Society  on  hU 
behalf,  will  be  returned  to  him  or  to  his  family ;"  f .  e.,  to  him,  if  alive — to 
his  family,  if  he  be  dead.  I  said  just  now  that,  if  the  Society  is  properly  sup- 
ported, it  will  pay  part  of  each  member's  yearly  premium,  perhaps  as  much 
as  half:  at  any  rate,  whatever  it  pays  becomes  the  property  of  the  Servant, 
in  whose  name  the  Annuity  has  been  purchased ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  die, 
or  become  unable  to  pay  your  annual  premiums  before  the  Annuity  is  due, 
you  or  your  family  will  get  back  not  only  what  you  have  paid  yourself,  but 
also  what  the  Society  has  paid  for  you.  If,  instead  of  purchasing  an  Annuity 
for  yourself,  you  choose  to  secure  one  for  your  wife,  you  are  quite  at  liberty 
to  ao  so :  and  then,  if  it  pleases  God  that  you  should  die,  and  she  should 
be  left  a  widow,  you  would  at  least  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  she 
would  not  be  destitute  in  her  old  age. 

In  particular  cases,  the  Society  will  grant  Loans,  or  even  Gifts,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  yearly  payments ;  and  if  a  person  cannot  part  with  the  whole 


fitim  at  onee,  tht  office  will  receive  naall  initalmentfl  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  lie  most  conyenient. 

The  Directors  mean  also  to  open  a  respectable  Lodfpng^house,  or  Home, 
for  Female  Servants  out  of  place,  with  a  f^ood  Register  Office  attached.  How 
many  poor  servant  girls  have  been  ruined  for  want  of  such  a  "  Home  "  as 
this  Society  proposes  to  establish !  I  could  tell  a  sad  tale  of  poor  girls  ruined 
for  the  next  world,  as  well  as  for  this,  through  being  thrown  out  of  place, 
without  a  home  to  go  to,  or  a  friend  to  advise  with.  Perhaps  they  might 
have  continued  respectable  here  and  been  happy  hereafter,  if  tnere  had  been 
a  good,  safe  ''  Home  "  to  fly  to,  and  such  kind,  good,  wise  advisers  to  trust 
to  as  the  Matron  and  Chaplain  of  this  new  "  Servants'  Home  "  are  likely  to 
prove. 

There  is  also  to  be  a  Home,  or  Model  Lodging,  for  Male  Servants  ;  and 
why  not  ?  We  Men  Servants  are  often  forced  to  lodge  in  places  which  any 
Christian  must  loathe,  because  we  can't  get  a  respectable  lodging.  We  are 
obliged  to  stop  at  pubhc-houses  and  other  places  of  temptation — driven,  as 
I  may  say,  to  beer-houses,  Sunday  taverns,  penny  theatres,  and  the  like,  for 
want  of  a  decent  lodging,  such  as  the  Model  Lodging-houses  now  provide. — 
To  each  Home,  both  for  Males  and  Females,  a  good  Registry  is  to  be  attached. 
This  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  Servants  as  well  as  Masters.  I  well  recol- 
lect, Thomas,  when  you  lost  your  last  place.  You  had  lived  in  only  two 
places  before  that,  and  had  capital  characters  from  both  places,  but  your  third 
Master  was  always  changing  his  Servants, — he  dismissed  you  one  night  in  a 
buff,  and  refused  to  give  you  a  character.  What  was  then  the  use  of  your 
former  good  characters  without  a  character  from  your  "  last  place  ?"  The 
Servants'  Registry  would  then  have  served  you  a  good  turn ;  for  you  might 
have  registered  there  all  your  previous  characters,  and  not  merely  your  cha^i 
racter  from  your  last  place. — There  is  also  to  be  a  Self-supporting  Dispen- 
sary for  Servants  in  London*  So  you  see  the  Servants'  Provident  and  Be- 
nevolent Society  is  likely  to  do  much  good  to  Servants.  Let  us,  therefore, 
pray  that  it  may  please  God  to  bless  it  and  all  its  Founders  and  Governors  1 

I  remain  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

JOHN  THOMAS. 


CoxvtfifovLtitntt. 

(The  Editor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opiaions  of 

his  Correspondents.) 

SCHEME  FOR  A  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE, IN  A  LETTER  ADDRESSED  BY  A  CLERGYMAN 
IN  LONDON  TO  A  CLERGYMAN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  honour  you 
have  conferred  upon  me,  in  requesting  me  to  propose  a  scheme  for  the 
future  management  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  which 

is  about  to  be  established  in  the  parish  of . 

Let  me,  with  much  earnestness  and  sincerity,  request  you  to  view  my 
remarks  merely  as  suggestive.  Though  deeply  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety and  practicabihty  of  all  that  I  am  about  to  propose,  I  confess 
that  I  shrink  from  the  responsibiUty  of  forcing  my  ideas  upon  reluctant 
persons.  If  they  are  to  conduce  to  the  success  of  your  important 
undertaking,  they  must  be  accepted  heartily ;  and  it  will  be  better  that 
they  should  receive  much  modification,  than  that  those  who  are  expected 
to  work  them  out  should  not  be  assured  of  their  exact  adaptation  to  the 
peculiarities  of  jour  neighbourhood. 
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In  framing  the  general  rules  of  the  school  and  the  scheme  of  tech- 
nical instruction^  I  have  had  especial  respect  to  great  scientific  interests, 
the  development  of  which  helongs  more  especially  to  our  epoch. 

We  are  becoming,  day  hy  day,  more  and  more  a  manufacturing  people. 
Our  primacy  among  the  nations  seems  to  depend  upon  the  supremacy  of 
our  manufacturing  power.  Now  no  one  can  visit  the  continent  without 
remarking  that  efforts  are  everywhere  made  to  compete  with  us  in 
manufactures,  and  that  most  elementary  schools  of  importance  have 
a  scientific  department.  The  great  trade  school  at  Leipsic  (the  general 
scheme  of  which  answers  to  your  own,  and  which  receives  for  the  most 
part  the  same  class  of  boys,)  has  its  sand  baths  and  forge ;  its  models 
designed  to  teach  the  construction  and  setting  up  of  machines ;  its  ele- 
mentary department  of  industrial  and  (I  think)  agricultural  chemistry. 
By  these  means  the  youths  of  the  town  are  prepared  for  the  higher 
schools  of  agriculture  and  engineering.  I  do  not  think  it  just  or 
wise  to  regard  these  elementary  studies  as  worthless.  Language 
should  have  a  fair  share,  but  not  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  boys  at  school.  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  men 
who,  like  the  aunt  of  James  Watt,  would  scold  some  nascent  improver 
of  the  steam  engine  for  watching  the  escape  of  steam  from  a  teapot. 
I  cannot  but  remember  that  one  illustrious  English  family  has  been 
enriched  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  by  the  inventions  of  a  commer- 
cial traveller  of  no  great  grasp  of  chemical  knowledge,  but  of  much 
patience  in  applying  what  little  he  knew ;  that  the  only  means  of  print- 
ing one  of  our  most  beautiful  patterns  in  cotton  owes  its  origin  to  a 
parlour  chemist,  experimenting  with  dye  and  a  paste  pot. 

As  I  watch  the  myriads  of  children  swarming  in  our  streets,  and 
wonder  what  hereafter  is  to  become  of  them,  I  cannot  forget  that  a 
wide  outlet  for  our  multiplying  population  is  found  in  the  copper  dis- 
tricts of  South  Australia,  and  that  Mr.  Button,  the  discoverer  of  the 
most  important  miae,  tells  us  in  an  able  work  he  has  just  published  on 
the  subject : — "  Ever  since  my  school-days  I  had  retained  the  habit  of 
examining  rocks  and  stones  whenever  my  attention  was  arrested  by  any 
curious  appearance  in  them ;  a  habit  which  I  acquired  at  Hofwyl,  Mr. 
de  Fellenberg's  celebrated  institute,  where  I  passed  three  happy  years  of 
my  youth ;  it  being  the  custom  for  the  pupils  to  make  annual  pedes- 
trian tours  through  the  mountain  districts  of  Switzerland,  in  which 
beautiful  minerals  abound  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
recording  the  grateful  recollection  I  retain  of  that  admirable  educational 
establishment." 

After  a  due  consideration  of  these  facts,  I  venture  to  propose  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  of  instruction : — 

1.  The  doctrine  and  motives  of  Christianity,  as  expounded  by  the 
Church  of  England. 

2.  Reading. 

3.  Writing. 

4.  Arithmetic,  Slate  and  Mental  (Pestalozzian  methods). 

5.  The  elements  of  the  Latin  language. 
C.  Bookkeeping. 

7.  Mechanics,  familiar  lectures  on,  and  computations  concerning. 

8.  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

9.  Algebra. 
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10.  The  elements  of  Geometry. 

1 1.  Drawing,  Engineering  and  Model. 

12.  Geographj,  Descriptive^  Physicaly  and  use  of  tbe  Globes. 

13.  English  History. 

14.  Chemistry. 

15.  French,  Grerman. 

16.  Vocal  Music. 

The  use  of  a  large  library  of  BeUgioos,  Sdeatific,  and  eatertaining 
Books,  carefolly  selected. 

According  to  the  following  scale  of  salaries,  the  whole  of  this  instruc- 
tion may  be  provided  at  an  expense  to  each  pupil  of  6^.  a-year.  I  sap- 
pose  100  scholars  at  61.  each  equal  to  600/.  Deducting  100/.  a-year  for 
bad  debts,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  for  fluctuations  in  the  attendance 
for  a  possible  epidemic,  of  this  600Z.  I  should  only  spend  500/.  Let  the 
remainder,  or  so  much  of  it  as  you  get,  remain  as  a  balance  at  the 
banker's,  or  be  funded  for  extraordinary  expenses. 

The  500/.  I  would  expend  as  follows : — 

Chaplain  and  Inspector       .  .  .  •         •      ^  60 

First  Master  to  begin  at  80/.  and  increase  2/.  per  Quarter  to  .  120 
Second  ditto        „  701.  „  1/.  10«.     „  .     90 

Third  ditto  „  50/.  „  1/.  „  .     60 

*  French  Professor,  45/. ;  German  ditto,  45/.,  per  Annum ;  so 

many  hours  a-week  as  may  be  speciaUy  bargained  for         .     90 
Drawing     ;        .  .  .  .  .  .    .    40 

^460 
The  balance  will  be  absorbed  by  the  Porter,  say  40/.  salary,  brooms, 

&c.,  for  him. 
The  fees  of  all  boys  over  a  hundred  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 

masters. 

The  following  should  be  the  duties  of  the  masters  : — 

1.  The  chaplain  and  inspector)  to  give  two  hours  a-day  to  the  school : 
one  in  the  morning,  for  devotional  (Liturgical)  services  and  rehgious 
instruction;  and  one  in  the  afternoon  for  examinations,  and  possibly 
the  Latin  class. 

2.  The  head  master,  to  keep  the  books  of  the  school,  and  teach  the 
higher  and  lower  classes  such  subjects  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

3.  The  second  master,  ditto,  ditto,  and  to  assist  in  the  drawing,  and 
to  preside  in  the  musical  classes. 

4.  The  third  master  to  assist  generally  in  those  departments  which 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  head  master. 

5.  The  supreme  authority  to  rest  with  the  chaplain  and  inspector. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  these  masters  ought  to  be  able  to  teach, 
among  them,  all  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  programme,  except 
French  and  German. 

One  of  the  assistant-masters,  at  least,  ought  to  be  a  good  draughtsman. 

The  profit  on  materials  and  on  books  should  be  carried  to  the  account 
of  the  library  and  apparatus  of  the  school.     Considering  the  very  liberal 


*  If  you  make  the  French  and  German  an  extra  chai^,  yoa  will  save  ;^90 ;  part 
of  which  may  go  for  rent,  and  part  for  sundries. 
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instraction  which  you  give,  you  may  fairly  charge  the  full  market  price 
for  books. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  expedient  to  notify,  in  the  programme  or  pro- 
spectus of  the  school,  that  French  and  German  will  oidy  be  taught  to 
boys  of  a  certain  standing  in  the  school. 

I  venture  to  recommend  the  following  books  in  the  various  depart- 
ments : — 

I.  Henry's  First  Latin  Book,  (Kerchever  Arnold),  Ss. 

„  Greek     „     (ditto,  ditto),  5s. 

'   2.  Beyond  these  it  would  be  well  to  adopt,  as  far  as  Latin  and  Greek 
are  concerned,  the  suggestions  of  the  chaplain. 

3.  Hunter's  English  Grammar  and  Parsing  Exercises,  28.  6d. 

4.  M'Leod's  Poetry  for  Children,  9d. 

5.  Cornwell's  Geography,  3s.  6d. 

6.  SulUvan's  Geography  generalized,  2s, 

7.  Gleig's  History,  of  England,  6s. 

8.  Tate's  Algebra,  2s, 

9.  Hall's       „         6s.  6d. 

10.  Tate's  Mechanics,  2s. 

II.  „      Geometry,  3s.  6d. 

12.  „      Arithmetic,  1*.  6d. 

13.  Hunter's       „         Is. 

14.  DeUlle's  French  Works ;  Bernays'  German  ditto. 

15.  Berens'  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Is.  8d. 

16.  Liturgy  compared  with  the  Bible  (S.  P.  C.  K.),  5s. 

17.  Nicholls'  Help  (S.  P.  C.  K.),  2s.  Sd. 

18.  Fifth  Reading  Book  of  Irish  Commissioners  (Dublin),  1*.  Sd.* 

19.  Boyes'  Repetitions,  4s.* 

20.  Lectures  on  Church  History,  by  Mr.  Bates,  tutor  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  6s.  6d. 

21.  Alison's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  abridged  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  7s.  6c?.t 

22.  Major's  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  S^.f 

23.  Euclid's  Elements,  4s.  6d. 

The  time  table  and  other  details  must  be  left  to  the  masters. 

Familiar  lectures,  on  the  science  of  common  things,  should  be  deli- 
vered to  the  children  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  hours  of  attendance  had  better  be  from  9  to  12  a.m.,  and  from 
2  to  5  p.m.,  according  to  our  old-fashioned  ideas. 

The  following  apparatus  may  be  usefully  employed  : — 

1.  The  new  lithograph  maps  of  the  National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor. 

2.  Chambers'  Maps,  price  71.  3s.  the  set. 

3.  Johnstone's  (of  Edinburgh)  large  terrestrial  globe,  about  71.  7*- 

4.  „  Mechanical  Diagrams. 

5.  Hewitt's  Chart  of  Armour,  illustrative  of  costume. 

6.  Wyld's  Map  of  Biscay  (to  illustrate  mountain  formations). 

7.  Barrington's  Chronological  Chart  of  Architecture. 


*  Reading  Book,  12  copies,  always  kept  in  the  school, 
t  Reading  Book,  12  copies,  always  kept  ia  the  school. 
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8.  Taylor  and  Walton's  Mechanicil  Diagrams. 

9.  Blackburn's  Model  of  JemaalenL 

10.  Bauerkeller's  Map  of  Central  Europe  (in  r^ef) . 

11.  Bobbs'  Map  of  Pidestine  (in  relief). 

12.  Vart/s  Historical  Prints. 

13.  National  Society's  Astronomical  Diagrams. 

14  A  complete  set  of  Modek  of  rectilinear  and  curved 
forms  in  plaster  and  wood^  iBvith  iron  model  stand, 
brass  universal  joint,  and  moveable  platform 

1  gross  tinted  drawing  paper 

2  „     black  crayons  in  sand.  No.  3,  3s.  6d.     . 
1     „     vfhite  chalk  in  boxes,  at  28,  6d, 
1     „      black  charcoal,  at  38,  6d. 

20  port  crayons,  if  for  a  class  of  twenty,  at  2id, 
20  black  canvases,  with  stretching  frames    . 

^8     5     0 

15.  An  Electrical  Machine. 

16.  An  Air  Pump. 

17.  A  Galvanic  Battery. 

1 8.  Some  chemical  tests. 

19.  A  Magic  Lantern,  with  astronomical  slides,  5/. 

.    20.  Common  machiiies  and  apparatus  required  for  chemical  experi- 
ments. 
'21.  Four  large  black  boards,  one  ruled  for  music. 

22.  Two  large  canvases,  copy  slips,  inkstands,  &c. 

23.  Six  easels,  diagrams  of  Natural  History. 

The  library  ought  to  contain  two  classes  of  works — one  for  reference, 
to  be  consulted  only  at  proper  hours ;  the  other  for  circulation  among 
the  pupils  at  home.  20/.  frugally  spent  would  purchase  a  very  excellent 
skeleton  library,  as  a  beginning. 

The  propriety  of  allowing  direct  competition  for  prizes  has  been  much 
controverted  among  high  authorities  in  education.     I  will  not  now.  dis- 
cuss the  question.    There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage 
which  will  be  derived  to  the  school  by  the  foundation  of  Rewards  (books 
or  apparatus),  irrespective  of  competition,  for  remarkable  merit.     At 
some  schools  of  commerce  in  the  country,  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  have  instituted  prizes  of  this  kind.     They  have  said, 
^-  £f,,  we  will  give  a  volume  of  the  "  Family  Library,"  handsomely 
^ovmd,  to  every  pupil  who  shall  bring  us  an  Essay,  very  well  written, 
>i:i    the  Rationale  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  on  the  English 
fe formation,  on  the  Observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  &c.     The  result 
L«is  been  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  young  people  to  produce 
good  Essay ;  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  much  independent 
Qi^cjuiry  into  the  subject  among  the  parents,  the  elder  brothers  and 
asters,  &c.,  of  the  candidates  at  home. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  communicate  to  me  the  prominent 
defects  which  may  strike  any  person  in  hearing  or  reading  what  I  have 
^^tten.     I  shall  feel  grateful  for  free  and  friendly  criticism. 

Believe  me  to  be,  &c.,  &c. 
.  ■        ■ 

*  The  pupils  to  pay  for  these. 
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THE  REPORT  ADOPTED,  AND  THE  RESOLUTIONS  PASSED, 
AT  THE  MEETING  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  SCHOOLMASTERS'  AND 
SCHOOLMISTRESSES'  FRIENDLY  MUTUAL  ASSUB- 
ANCE  SOCIETY,* 

REPORT  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  COMMITTEE,  11th  MAY,  1849. 

Whilst  progress  is  making  in  every  department  of  societj,  and 
higher  attainments  are  required  in  all  classes  of  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  carrying  into  effect  the  manifold  designs  of  the  present  age, 
it  is  natural  that  numhers  should  he  inclined  to  form  themselves  into 
separate  associations,  according  to  their  several  professions  and  occupa- 
tions, for  the  purposes  of  mutual  assistance,  as  well  as  of  self-im- 
provement. 

Thus,  of  late  years,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Friendly  Provident 
Mutual  Assurance  Institutions,  distinguished  hy  titles  peculiar  to  the 
various  callings  of  the  people,  (and  many  of  them  confined  to  a  separate 
and  distinct  class,)  have  heen  estahHshed  throughout  the  kingdom. 

These,  originating  in  general  from  the  parties  most  especially  to  be 
henefited  hy  them,  have  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement,  not  only 
from  persons  of  chief  influence  throughout  the  country,  hut  also  from 
the  legislature.     The  prudence  of  Government,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Christian  philosopher  and  philanthropist  have  not  failed  to  discern  ill 
them  a  principle  which  may  he  fairly  expected  to  develope  itsdf 
amongst  the  people  in  their  greater  love  of  social  order,  and  a  stronger 
interest  taken  hy  them  for  its  continual  maintenance.     And  farther,  it 
may  he  expected  that  a  power  will  be  found  inthem  effectual  for  the 
advancement  of  the  moral  and  religious  character,  in  their  providing 
against  the  pressure  of  many  cares  and  anxieties  which  would  otherwise 
agitate  the  mind. 

Various  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  within  the  last  twentj 
years,  extending  privileges  formerly  granted  to  Friendly  Societies,  ana 
adding  to  the  facilities  for  the  formation  and  management  of  them. 

The  advantages  thus  vouchsafed  to  all  classes  of  the  people  may  be 
succinctly  shown,  in  setting  forth  every  Friendly  Society  as  being  t 
minor  Assurance  Company,  suited  to  effect  assurances  with  all  persons 
in  a  way  specially  applicable  to  their  position,  and  in  amounts  commen- 
surate with  their  means  and  wants ;  being  under  no  liability  to  pay 
stamp  duties ;  having  to  fear  no  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  capital,  or 
in  the  amount  of  interest  accruing  upon  it ;  giving  freedom  fix)m  all 
responsibility  to  its  members,  and  protected  in  the  fullest  manner  from 
fraud  and  loss. 

It  is  under  circumstances  such  as  these  that  the  schoolmasters  and 


*  See  the  Intelligence  In  the  Journal  of  Hie  present  month. 
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•elioolmistresses,  and  others  connected  with  Church  of  England  schools, 
come  forward  with  an  expression  of  their  desire  to  form  themselves  into 
a  Provident  or  Friendly  Mntaal  Assurance  Society. 

As  in  every  case  where  such  institutions  have  been  formed  by  others, 
in  other  professions  or  callings,  the  general  opinion  has  been  that  the 
▼ery  wish  to  form  them  is  indicative  of  a  right  spirit,  and  that  the 
realization  of  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  very  best  results ;  so,  doubtless, 
the  friends  of  the  Church  will  be  disposed  to  think  the  same  upon  the 
present  occasion.  A  well-constituted  and  well-managed  Church  of  Eng- 
land Schoolmasters'  and  Schoolmistresses'  Mutual  Assurance  Society 
cannot  fail  to  promote  the  interests  of  those  many  valuable  persons  to 
whom  is  committed  the  education  of  the  vast  numbers  of  the  children 
of  the  poor,  who  look  up  to  the  Church  of  England  for  spiritual  guid- 
ance and  instruction,  and  so  to  further  that  great  work. 

It  is  proposed,  then,  to  invite  this  meeting  to  declare,  in  the  first 
place,  their  concurrence  in  the  proposition — that  it  is  expedient  to  form 
•neh  a  Mutual  Assurance  Society  as  the  one  alluded  to,  and  with  objects 
such  as  have  been  stated ;  and  that  such  society  shall  consist  of 
honorary  and  assured  members — next,  to  sanction  a  body  of  rules 
which  have  been  approved  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Reverends 
John  Hodgson,  Thomas  Jackson,  and  John  Gylby  Lonsdale ;  Mr. 
Vatighan,  Mr.  Head,  and  Mr.  Marshall ;  and  then  to  appoint  officers, 
some  of  whom,  by  station  and  high  character,  will  confer  honour  upon 
the  society,  and  give  it  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  all  right-minded  persons  ; 
and  others  who,  being  well  known  to  the  friends  of  the  Church,  will  be 
readily  trusted  with  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  Society. 

As  it  will  not  be  convenient,  for  want  of  time,  to  read  over  the  whole 
of  the  rules  of  the  Society,  when  the  resolution  to  sanction  them  is 
put,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  give  in  this  report,  as  the  concluding 
part  of  it,  a  brief  sketch  of  their  nature  and  purposes. 

I  St.  As  to  Management.  The  Society  will  be  placed,  in  the  first 
instance,  under  the  management  of  eighteen  members — to  be  increased 
to  twenty-four  within  six  months  after  the  enrolment  of  the  rules — of 
these  one-half  at  least  are  to  be  schoolmasters  having  made  assurances 
in  the  Society. 

No  alteration  of  rules  will  be  allowable,  except  with  the  consent  of  a 
Council  of  Reference  and  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
at  a  pubUc  meeting. 

The  capital  of  the  Society  will  be  invested  in  Government  Debentures, 
at  an  interest  somewhat  exceeding  3f  per  cent.,  and  be  held  by  Trustees 
on  account  of  the  Society. 

Tlie  accounts  of  the  Society  vrill  be  annually  audited ;  and  an  annual 
printed  statement  of  them  be  distributed,  if  required,  amongst  all  the 
members. 

The  appointment  of  all  officers  will  be  for  one  year ;  and  an  annual 
meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  London,  once 
a  year,  for  the  appointment  of  officers. 

2nd.  As  to  Assurances.  The  assurances  to  be  effected  in  the  Society 
will  be — 

1st.  A  provision,  in  sickness^  of  28,  up  to  20*.  weekly,  to  cease  at  65 
years  of  age. 
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2nd.  A  deferred  annuity  of  U.  up  to  lOs.  per  week,  to  become  due  at 
the  age  of  60,  or  65,  or  70. 

3rd.  A  common  life  assurance  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  ^200. 

4th.  A  reversionary  annuity  not  exceeding  ^20  per  annum,  to  be  due 
to  a  child  from  the  day  of  the  death  of  his  father,  to  continue  until  such 
child  is  14  or  18  years  of  age ;  provided  the  father  shall  die  before  the 
child  shall  attain  such  age. 

5th.  An  endowment  of  a  capital  sum  not  exceeding  ^200,  to  b$  due 
at  the  end  of  not  less  than  seven,  or  more  than  twenty-one  years. 

In  relation  to  sickness  assurances,  some  important  limitations  hBg$ 
been  made.  It  has  been  considered  prudent  and  necessary  not  to  gmt 
any  assurances  under  this  head  except  to  schoolmasters.  The  desire  ii^ 
when  satisfactory  information  can  be  obtained  upon  mai^y  importapt 
points,  to  extend  this  branch  of  assurance  to  the  cases  of  school- 
mistresses and  others. 

To  prevent  anything  like  a  breach  of  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  or  injury  to  the  members  of  the  Society  in  general,  it  has  been 
considered  desirable  to  introduce  provisions  into  the  rules  in  relation  to 
sickness  assurances,  whereby  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Directors  to 
reduce  the  amount  payable  to  such  members  after  they  have  received  it 
for  certain  specified  terms,  and  also  to  increase  the  rates. of  contributions 
or  to  diminish  the  sums  assured,  as  an  actuary  may  appoint  in  the  case 
of  all  existing  members — if  ^experience  of  sickness  should  render  such  a 
measure  to  be  necessiEHry* 

No  limitations  or  restrictions  will  be  made  with  regard  to  other 
assurances,  except  that  the  fimds  upon  any  one  branch  of  assurance  are 
not  to  be  liable  to  make  good  any  deficiency,  if  such  should  occur,  in  the 
funds  of  any  other  branch  of  assurances. 

All  assurances  (except  for  provision  in  sickness)  may  be  mad^  bj 
masters  and  mistresses  of  schools,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  meters 
and  mistresses  of  schools,  and  others  being  teachers  or  assisti^ts  in 
schools,  whether  Day  schools  or  Sunday  schools,  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  by  Church  of  England  Scripture  Readers. 

A  few  remarks  will  be  necessary  with  regard  to  Life  Assurance.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  system  of  life  assurance  prevailing  in  this  countij 
is  the  safest  and  most  profitable  of  all  branches  of  assurance.  Not  only 
does  it  readily  defray  the  expenses  of  the  management  of  an  insurance 
office,  but  provides  also  a  considerable  bonus  to  be  periodically  divided 
amongst  assured  members. 

As  the  necessary  expense  for  managing  the  Society  now  to  be  formed 
is  a  matter  of  grave  consideration ;  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  any  unnecessary  appeal  for  eleemosynary  grants,  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  the  qualification  for  making 
life  assurances  in  the  Schoolmasters'  Society,  in  order  that  a  ftmd  may 
be  more  readily  procurable  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  management 
By  a  clause  in  the  acts  of  parhament  touching  Friendly  Societies,  no  sum 
greater  than  ^200  may  be  assured  in  any  enrolled  society  enjoying  thie 
advantages  of  such  acts.  But  it  is  open  tp  any  person  or  persons  to 
make  assurances  upon  life  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  ^200/ 

If  five  or  six  hundred  assurances  were  to  be  made  in  the  School- 
masters' Society,  for  i6100,  or  \d8150,  or  ^200  each,  the  expenses  of 
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management  would  be  readily  found.  Such  being  the  case,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  give  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  an 
opportunity  of  aiding  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  their  schools — in 
a  way  which  is  not  one  of  charity — by  opening  the  door  for  their 
making  assurances  upon  Ufe,  in  this  Society,  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
^6200.  Some  clergymen  have  already  expressed  their  willingness  to  do 
this ;  and  when  the  object  of  their  doing  it  is  fully  understood,  and  it  is 
found  that  a  division  of  profits  will  be  appropriated  to  all  assurances 
iipon  life,  as  in  other  institutions,  there  is  no  doubt  the  clergy  in  general 
Will  be  veiy  ready  to  make  small  assurances  upon  life  in  this  Society,  for 
the  benefit  of  others  whose  interest  they  have  so  much  at  heart. 

In  conclusion ;  it  is  to  be  stated  that  the  expense,  on  the  first  formation 
of  this  Society,  renders  it  necessary  that  some  small  pecuniary  assistance 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  given  by  its  friends  and  promoters. 

It  is  considered  that  about  ^.500  should  be  raised,  if  possible,  to  meet 
early  expenses  and  claims.  A  donation  of  not  less  than  £2,  or  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  not  less  than  5«.,  constitutes  the  qualification  of 
honorary  members.  There  cannot  be  membership  except  by  making 
an  assurance,  or  payment  of  a  donation  or  subscription.  A  very  small 
amount  from  each  of  the  friends  of  the  Church — say  only  a  quahfica- 
tion  for  membership — if  generally  contributed,  would  provide  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  Society's  requirem.ents. 

The  measure  of  a  Guarantee  Bond  also  has  met  with  encouragement. 
The  friends  of  the  Institution  are  inviited  to  sign  their  names  to  a  bond, 
whereby  they  engage  to  help  the  fun  ds  of  the  Society-^in  case  there 
should  be  any  necessity  for  it^ — ^by  pfiyment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  ot 
the  sum  which  they  consent  in  the  bond  to  be  made  liable  for ;  say  ^5, 
or  ^10,  or  ^20,  or  £50  :  the  concflitions  of  such  bond  being  that  the 
engagement  is  binding  during  the  life  of  the  party  making  it,  and  not 
afterwards ;  and  that  any  sum  advanced  be  repaid,  whenever  the  frmds 
of  the  Society  are  sufficiently  replenished. 

In  the  case  of  the  Clergy  Mutu;al  Assurance  Society,  a  Guarantee  to 
the  amount  of  ^10,000  was  thus  provided  by  the  Lord  Bishops,  and 
others  being  supporters  of  such  Institution ;  but  it  was  never  found 
necessary  to  make  it  available. 

And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thifj  Institution  will,  in  its  humbler  degree, 
be  as  prosperous  after  twenty  ye  ars'  duration  as  is  now  found  to  be  the 
case  with  that  {Society,  which  owes  so  much  to  the  same  patrpni^ 
which  is  this  day  extended  to  tl:  lose  who,  in  the  order  of  teachers,  come 
next  to  the  priests  and  deacons  . 

Moved  by  the  Lord  Bishop,  of  Winchester;  seconded  by  J.  C.  Col- 

quhoun,  Esq. 

1st.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  highly  expedient  for  the 

friends  of  the  Church  to  dra'  ,v  the  attention  of  persons  engaged  in  the 

work  of  education,  upon  the  '  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  the 

advantages  which  they  and    their  families  may  derive  from  adopting  a 

system  of  mutual. assurance  appHcable  to  their  class ;  and  to  give  them 

assistance  in  forming  them;  iclves  into  a  Mutual  Assurance  Society  for  the 

purpose  of  securing  to  th  emselves,  and  to  their  famihes,  a  seasonable 

provision  in  times  of  sicki'  less,  infancy,  old  age,  and  vndowhood. 
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Mored  by  the  Lord  Bisliop  of  St.  Asaph ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Lord 
Bayning. 

2nd.  That  a  Mutual  Assurance  Society  be  now  formed,  to  be  called  "The 
Church  of  England  Schoolmasters*  and  Schoolmistresses' Friendly  Mutual 
Assurance  Society/'  having  for  its  object  as  "well  the  raising  a  stock  or 
'*fund,"  by  means  of  the  joint  contributions  of  its  members,  for  the 
mutual  rehef  of  each  other,  their  \rives,  children,  relations  or  nominees, 
in  sickness,  infancy,  advanced  age,  and  widowhood,  as  the  strengthaiing 
the  bond  of  union  and  brotherly  love  ;  which  it  is  desirable  should  koit 
together  in  one  body  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  valuable 
persons  now  engaged  throughout  the  country  in  the  important  work  rf 
Church  education ;  and  that  such  Society  do  consist  of  honorary  as  well 
as  assured  members. 

Moved  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchefiter ;   seconded  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Burgess,  Rector  of  Upper  Chels(5a. 

3rd.  That  the  rules  now  delivered  in,  approved,  and  simed  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  Revs.  John  Hodgson,  Thomas  Jackson,  and  John 
Gylby  Lonsdale,  and  by  eighteen  sphoolmasters,  containing  tables  of 
rates  of  contributions,  certified  to  be  correct  by  Charles  Ansell,  £sq.,  be 
adopted  and  constituted  the  Rules  of  the  Church  of  England  School- 
masters'  and  Schoolmistresses'   Friendly  Mutual  Assurance   Society^ 
sul]ject  to  alterations  (if  any)  whidh  may  be  made  in  them  by  J.  TldA. 
Pratt,  £sq^  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  in  order  to  bring  thfaifc 
i&to  conformity  with  law,  and  any  'verbal  corrections  of  the  committe^^ 
as  above ;  and  that  such  Rules  be  enrolled  under  the  Act  10  Gleo.  lY  -^ 
c  56,  and  other  subsequent  acts  having  relation  to  friendly  sodetiei. 

Moved  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lic'^^field ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W~  -* 
Short,  Rector  of  St.  George  tlie  Maxtyr,  Queen  Square. 

4th.  That  His  Grace  the  Archbish  op  of  Canterbury  and  His 
the  Archbishop  of  York  be  appointed  Patrons ;  and  the  Lord  Biiho] 
of  LcmdoB,  President  of  the  Society. 

Moved  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Londq  n ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  JohK==& 
Jackson,  Rector  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly. 

5th.  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchi  ^ster,  the  Lord  Bishop  etlAdm- — ' 
field,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  t  he  Lord  Bishop  of  »odor  ani 
Mann,  the  Rev,  William  Short,  M.A.,  ai  id  the  Rev.  John  Gylby  ~ 
dale,  M.A.,  be  appointed  trustees. 

That  the  Rev.   Richard  Burgess,   M.  A.,   the  Rev.   0.  Coleridg€^^* 
M.A.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  M.A.,    the  Rev.  John  Gylby  Lona^=^ " 
dafle,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  Charlton  Lane,  M. A,  ,  the  Rev.  William  Short===' 
M.A.,  Mr.  Thomas  Aishton,  Mr.  Thoma*    Berry,  Mr.  J.  Floyd,  Mr"*^* 
Charles  Gooding,  Mr.  John  Henry  Hay,     Mr.  Walter  McLeod,  Mr*^- 
William  Monday,  Mr.  Frederick  Seager  Maa  'shall,  Mr.  Jameis  Martiir  ^^ 
Mr.  James  Stephens,  Mr.  James  Troughton,   and  Mr.  Henry  Yai^hant  ^^ 
be  appointed  directors. 

That  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  and  Phill  p  Oaafenove,  Esq.,  be  apr — ■ 
pointed  treasurers. 
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That  Charles  Ansell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Actuary  to  the  Atlas  Assurance 
Office,  &c.,  be  appointed  Consulting  Actuary. 

That  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  Mr.  W.  P.  Richards,   and  George 
Aston,  Esq.,  be  appointed  auditors. 

Mbyed  by  the  Rev.  H.  Mackenzie,  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields ; 

seconded  by  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  Principal  of  St.  Mark's 

College,  Chelsea. 
6th.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  respectfully  offered  to  Hit 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  encouragement  given  by 
him  in  the  course  of  preparing  for  the  formation  of  this  Society,  and  for 
his  condescending  kindness  in  patronizing  it  by  his  presence  in  the 
chair  this  day. 


fioticti  at  Hoaki. 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES,  DELIVERED  AT  QUEEN's  COLLEGE, 

LONDON.     Pp.  352.     (London :  /.  TF.  Parker,) 

It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  Queen's  College  to  promote,  to  test,  and 
to  vouch  for,  the  competency  of  young  ladies  destined  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  governess.  The  utility  of  this  purpose,  as  one  calculated  to 
^i3crease  the  number  of  governesses,  and  to  provide  for  them  a  greater 
Security  of  employment  and  of  respectful  confidence,  is  gratifying  to 
tkiany  benevolent  individuals,  anxious  to  see  multiplied  the  scanty  sources 
^f  honourable  employment  that  are  at  present  accessible  to  female  in- 
dustry. Without  any  misgiving,  then,  as  to  the  influence  of  this  scheme 
For  the  temporal  welfare  of  our  female  population,  we  have  betaken 
:^urselves  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  principles  exhibited  in  the 
Queen's  College  Introductory  Lectures,  recently  pubHshed. 

The  first  of  these  is  explanatory  of  the  objects  and  method  of  the 
Ck)llege,  and  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.     After 
making  honourable  mention  of  the  Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution, 
^s  having  contemplated  an  alleviation  of  those  temporal  hardships  that 
bear  upon  the  present  generation  of  governesses,  Mr.  Maurice  observes, 
in  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  society,  that  measures  of  another  kind 
Bre  necessary,  if  the  next  generation  of  governesses  is  to  obtain  a 
}>ermanently  better  position  than  the  present.     He  enters  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  work  of  the  governess  in  its  moral  influence  on  society, 
«part  from  its  being  a  professional  means  of  support  for  herself ;  and, 
:»ightly  judging  that  governesses  should  hold  certificates  of  competency, 
snd  that,  in  order  to  this,  there  should  be  an  examination  by  a  properly 
c^ualified  committee,  he  arrives  at  the  necessity  which  prompted  the 
Institution  of  Queen's  College,  namely,  of  providing  for  female  teachers 
such  an  education  as  will  fit  them  for  training  the  minds  of  that  sex,  to 
whose  care  nature  has  committed  so  much  of  the  initiative  training  of 
both  sexes.  Of  females,  Mr.  Maurice  says,  with  great  truth  and  beauty, — 
"They  have  to  watch   closely   the  first  utterances  of  infancy,  the 
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first  dawnings  of  intelligenoe ;  how  thoughts  spring  into  Bdts,  how  tcts 
pass  into  habits.  With  these  profound,  myBterious  facts*  it  is  their> 
pecuUar  vocation  to  be  conversant ;  surely  they  ought,  above  ail  others, 
to  feel  that  the  truths  which  He  nearest  to  us,  are  the  most  wonder^  $ 
that  the  beginning  is  half,  and  more  than  half,  the  whole ;  that  study- 
is  not  worth  much,  if  it  is  not  busy  about  the  roQts  of  things  ;  that  tt 
they  would  teach  children,  they  must  become  as  childr^i\,  and  be  taught 
with  and  by  children." 

It  is  truly  important  that  teachers  should  regard  themselves  as  the 
pupils  of  those  whom  they  seek  to  educate.  Children  must  teach  m 
how  to  teach  children.  Thfir  minds,  their  tempers,  the  intdlectoal 
food  convenient  for  them,  the  degree  and  manner  in  which  that  food 
should  be  administered,  must  be  experimentally  and  carefully  studied. 
And  much,  we  expect,  will  be  done  by  Queen's  College,  to  fit  and 
prepare  the  governess  for  such  emplojonent ;  to  make  her  learn  in  the 
spirit  of  a  child,  to  make  her  conversant  with,  and  interested  in,  that 
way  in  which  children  should  go ;  to  make  her  practise  the  little  steps 
of  progress  which,  and  no  more  than  which,  childhood  can  measure. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Maurice's  excellent  lecture  is  occupied  in 
specifying  and  recommending  the  different  departments  of  knowledge 
in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  College  should  supply  instruction. 
These  departments,  however,  are  discussed  more  particularly,  by  their 
respective  professors,  in  the  other  lectures  which  the  present  volume 
contains. 

In  the  second  and  third  lectures,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  wc  find 
expressed  the  thoughts  of  a  reflective  and  earnest  spirit,  revealing  unity 
of  judgment  and  purpose,  but  not,  as  we  conceive,  always  maintaining 
due  strictness  of  illustration.  It  surely  savours  of  Pantheistic  irre- 
verence to  speak  of  style  and  language  as  "  the  sacraments  of  thought)^ 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  or  want 
of  grace,  in  the  writer."  We  think  there  is  something  like  the  idda- 
trous  worship  of  an  abstraction  in  the  mode  in  which  the  lecture  on 
English  composition  speaks  of  "  sins  against  the  divine  dignity  of  lan- 
guage ;"  and  of  "  language  as  an  inspiration,"  whose  laws  are  "  eternal 
and  divine,"  But  while  we  could  wish  that  both  the  solemnity  and  the 
sprightliness  (we  do  not  like  to  say  frivolity)  which  are  strangely  inter- 
mingled in  the  lectures  on  English  composition  and  Hterature  had  been 
occasionally  less  fervid,  though  we  feel  our  hearts  too  fitfully  and  dis- 
tractingly  excited,  when  we  find,  for  example,  the  mention  of  "John 
BuUism  of  mind,"  in  opposition  to  "  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  events," 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  much  sound  and  useful  thought  suggested, 
and  much  interesting  piquancy  of  observation,  in  Mr.  Kingsley* s  Lectures. 
In  the  study  of  English  composition,  he  makes  poetry  the  introduction 
to  prose.  "As  in  the  nation,"  he  says,  "so  in  the  individual,  poetry 
springs  up  before  prose."  The  following  comparison  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  a  very  just  one  : 

"  Consider  how  in  an  air  the  melody  is  limited  to  a  few  arbitrary  npteif 
and  recurs  at  arbitrary  periods,  while  the  more  scientific  the  melody  be- 
comes, the  more  numerous  and  nearly  allied  are  the  notes  employed,  and 
the  more  complex  and  uncertain  is  their  recurrence,  in  short,  the  nearer  does 
the  melody  of  the  air  approach  to  the  melody  of  elocution,  -  in  wluch  ihe 
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Dotes  of  the  voiee  ought  continually  to  be  passing  into  each  other,  by  im- 
perceptible gradations,  and  their  recurrence  to  depend  entirely  on  the  emotions 
conveyed  in  the  subject  words.  Just  so,  poetry  employs  a  confined  and 
arbitrary  metre,  and  a  periodic  recurrence  of  sounds  which  disappear 
ffradually  in  its  higher  forms  of  the  ode  and  the  drama,  till  the  poetry  at 
iMt  passes  into  prose,  a  free  and  ever  shifting  flow  of  every  imaginable 
rhythm  and  metre,  determined  by  no  arbitrary  rules,  but  only  by  the  spiritual 
intent  of  the  subject/' 

We  intend  shortly  to  recur  to  these  "  Lectures,"  and  to  continue  our 
review  of  them. 


A  BISTORT  or  GREECE,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  BY 
THOMAS  SWINBURKE  CARR,  M. A.,  CLASSICAL  MASTER  IN  KING's  COL- 
LEGE, LONDON.      SECOND  EDITION,    REVISED  AND  ENLARGED.       Small 

8vo.  pp.  629.     (London  :  Simpkins,) 

This  volume  commences  with  a  vigorous  sketch  of  the  geography  of 
Greece,  and  continues  the  history  of  that  remarkable  country  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.     While  the  writer  has  availed  himself 
of  the  researches  of  Mitford,  Grote  and  Tbirlwall,  and  of  those  inde- 
fatigable German  authorities,  Heeren,  Hermann,  Miiller,  Wachsmuth, 
Bockh,  and  Schoniann,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  work  is  a 
mere  compilation.     It  exhibits  some  originality  of  thought  as  well  as 
careful   method  in  the  arrangement.     It  may  be  advantageously  used 
not  only  by  classical  students,  but  by  general  readers.     It  is  well 
adapted  for  a  prize  for  the  higher  classes  of  grammar  and  commercial 
schools.     The  Greeks  still  furnish  our  best  models  in  arts,  in  literature, 
and  in  intellectual  philosophy,  and  long  will  it  be  before  their  influ- 
ence ceases  to  be  felt.     How  wonderful  it  is  that  the  art  manufactures 
of   London,  the   shop-fronts   of  Adelaide,  and  the   school-houses  of 
Upper  Canada,  are  at  this  day  indebted  for  so  much   that  is  graceful 
in  their  general  outline  and  shape,  if  not  their  minor  details,  to  the 
genius  of  this  mighty  people. 


X>RAY£RS    FOR     CHILDREN,    AND    THE     CHRISTIAN    CHILD  S    DAILY 

HELP.     24mo.  pp.  90.     (London :  JBelL) 

-A  I.ITTLE  book,  in  which  much  care  and  pains  have  evidently  been 
taken  to  make  the  advice  suited  to  the  understanding  of  a  child.  It 
conlains  prayers,  resolutions  and  examinations  for  every  day  in  the 
"vreek,  and  for  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church.  The  following  extract 
'vill  serve  best  to  explain  the  method  of  the  pious  author : — 

RESOLUTIONS  AND   EXAMINATIONS. 

SUNDAY. 

By  the  help  of  God,  I  will  remember  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead  on  this  day. 

I  will  strive  to  remember,  that  as  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  so  I  and  all 
people  shall  rise  again  with  our  bodies  at  the  last  day,  to  be  judged  ;  and  I 
win  strive  to  be  good  and  holy,  that  when  that  great  day  comes  God  pay 
taka  me  to  Himself  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
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I  will  thank  God  on  this  day  for  all  his  wonderful  works,  and  for  all  ths 
blessings  of  this  life ;  but,  above  all,  will  I  thank  Him  for  making  me  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  so  giving  me  the  promise  of  a 
better  life  after  death ;  and  I  will  strive  so  to  live  Siat  I  may  not  lose  the 
blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life. 

I  will  put  away  my  work  and  my  play,  and  will  strive  to  be  good  all 
through  this  day.  I  will  be  careful  never  willingly  to  stay  away  from 
church,  either  morning  or  afternoon ;  but  I  will  thank  God  for  letting  me  go 
there. 

And,  when  I  am  there,  I  will  remember  that  I  am  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  I  will  strive  to  behave  myself  with  reverence. 

I  will  kneel  down  upon  my  knees  when  I  pray,  and  I  will  strive  to 
pray  with  all  my  heart,  and  to  keep  myself  from  all  foolish  and  wandering 
thoughts. 

I  will  join  out  loud  with  my  voice  in  all  the  parts  of  the  service  where  it 
is  ordered.* 

I  will  listen  to  the  sermon  and  strive  to  imderstand  it,  and  I  win  try  to  do 
what  the  minister  teaches. 

I  will  love  and  honour  all  God's  ministers,  especially  him  who  is  set  ortr 
us  in  this  place. 

I  will  not  choose  for  my  friends  any  who  do  not  love  this  day  and  keep  it 
holy. 

I  will  thank  and  praise  God  for  this  good  and  happv  day,  and  for  all  His 
love  and  goodness  to  me ;  and  I  Will  strive  to  love  him  truly  with  all  my 
heart. 

I  will  strive  to  be  good  and  kind  to  everybody,  and  will  seek  to  make  all 
around  me  happy  on  this  holy  day. 

I  will  remember  that  I  cannot  do  these  things  of  myself,  so  I  will  pray  to 
God  to  help  me,  saying : 

"  O  Lord,  be  Thou  my  helper."  f 

THE  PRAYER  (Moming), 

0  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  for  this  holy  day ;  help  me,  I  beseech  Thee,  ever  to 
keep  it  holy  to  Thee,  and  to  love  it  more  and  more. 

1  thank  lliee  also,  O  Lord,  for  putting  holy  desires  into  my  heart  at  tliii 
time ;  and  I  pray  Thee  to  grant  me  the  Help  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  ma? 
keep  my  good  resolutions,  and  to  do  all  I  know  to  be  right  this  day,  and 
ever. 

Be  pleased,  O  Lord,  to  hear  my  prayer,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

THE  PRAYER    Evening), 

O  Lord,  the  day  is  gone  and  I  give  thanks  unto  Thee. 

Forgive,  I  pray  Thee,  my  poor  and  un worth v  service,  and  all  my  faults  of 
this  day;  what  I  have  done  wrong,  and  what  I  have  left  undone,  especially ;t 
and  help  me  to  serve  Thee  better,  and  to  love  and  praise  Thee  daily  men 
and  more,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


*  The  directions  (called  rubrics),  printed  in  small  letters  before  the  different  ptfti 
of  the  service  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  should  be  carefully  read  and  attends^ti. 
Many  little  books  have  been  written  to  explain  the  Church  Senrice,  any  money  ^ 
my  little  readers  are  allowed  to  spend  as  they  like,  would  be  well  laid  out  in  bayios 
such  as  the  following : 

•*  The  Prayer  Book,"  pVice  Id. 

**  Prayers  in  Charch  and  Prayers  at  Home,**  Id. 

**  A  Lesson  upon  the  Calendar,**  2d. 

t  Psalm  zz.  11. 

i  Here,  and  in  the  other  evening  prayers^  'nam*  asy  Mti  or  Iraiti  yn  iMi 
committed,  and  any  duty  you  haveMk«imii«t 
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8UOOESTIVE  HINTS  TOWARDS  IMPROVED  SECULAR  INSTRUCTIOK,  MAK- 
ING IT  BEAR  UPON  PRACTICAL  LIFE!  INTENDED  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
SCIIOOLMASTERA  and  TEACHERS  IN  OUR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 
BT  THE  REV.  RICHARD  DAWES,  A.M.,  VICAR  OF  KlNo's  SOMBORNE, 
HANTS.  THIRD    EDITION,     WITH    ADDITIONS.  12niO.    pp.     184, 

(London  :    R,  Groombridge  and  Sons,) 

This  little  volume  is  too  well  known,  and  too  highly  valued,  to  re- 
quire any  recommendatory  remarks  from  us.  We  are  glad  to  perceive 
that  it  has  reached  a  third  edition.  The  author  has  enriched  it  with 
many  important  observations  on  the  condition  of  our  rural  population, 
and  with  an  appendix  containing  some  useful  tables.  It  ought  to  be 
in  the  library — and  we  had  almost  said,  its  contents  in  the  head — of 
every  elementary  teacher.  The  additions  which  have  been  made  to 
the  introduction  discuss  all  the  practical  arrangements  which  have 
been  recently  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  government  to  promote  the 
great  objects  of  education^  and  are  sure  to  excite  attention. 


AW  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CATECHISM,  THE  APOSTLES*  CREED,  THE  TEW 
COMMANDMENTS,  THE  LORD's  PRATER,  AND  THE  ORDER  OF  CON- 
FIRMATION :    EXTRACTED  FROM    DEAN    COMBER*S   COMPANION    TO   THE 

TEMPLE.     8vo.  pp.  16.     (Salisbury:  Bennett,) 

We  are^lad  to  find  that  the  idea  of  calling  the  attention  of  Church 
schoolmasters  to  the  excellent  analyses  contained  in  Dean  Comber's 
**  Companion  to  the  Temple"  is  not  confined  to  this  journal.  Here 
we  have  those  selected  which  are  most  connected  with  the  Catechism 
and  the  Order  of  Confirmation.  They  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the 
instruction  of  catechumens  and  the  higher  classes  of  elementary 
schools.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  published  in  a  cheap  and  portable 
form,  so  as  to  go  by  post  for  a  penny  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


GOYERNESS    LIFE:     ITS    TRIALS,     DUTIES,    AND    ENCOURAGEMENTS. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "MEMORIALS  OF  TWO   SISTERS,"  &C.,  ISmO. 

pp.  131.     (London:  J,  W.  Parker,) 
This  volume  is  one  of  the  pleasant  fruits  of  the  excellent  institution  in 
Harley  Street,  which,  by  her  Majesty's  royal  command,  has  been  called 
"  Qaeen's  College  for  Female  Education."     It  is  evidently  the  produc- 
tion of  a  highly  cultivated  mind— thoughtful,  gentle,  and  suggestive. 
The  first  chapter  briefly  discusses  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  at 
Queen's  College ;  the  second  and  third,  the  errors  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  the  manual  is  chiefly  designed.     The 
fourth  chapter  views  the  governess  as  a  member  of  the  family,  and  con- 
siders her  relative  duties;  the  fifth,  accompanies  her  to  the  school-room, 
and  watches  her  pursuits  with  her  young  charge ;  while  the  sixth  and 
seventh  take  cognizance  of  her  intellectual  qualifications  and  her  plans 
of  teaching.     The  volume  concludes  with  some  wise  and  honest  advice 
to  those  who  have  adopted,  and  those  who  are  about  to  adopt,  this 
uduous  and  deUcate;^  but  blessed  vocation.    We  hope  that  the  next  edi- 
tion will  contain  a  chapter  on  the  direction  of  children  in  their  hours  of 
plav. 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL:  BY  ALGERNON  WELLS.  THE  MODEL 
school:  by  WILLIAM  J.  UNWIN,  M.A.  WITH  NOTES^  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, VIEWS,  AND  PLANS.     12mo.  pp.  116.     (Londoii :  Snow.) 

This  is,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  Tolume,  as  formaUj  expounding 
the  views  of  those,  who  object  on  principle  to  all  Grovernment  interfer- 
ence in  education.  One  can  trace  everywhere  the  spirit  of  old  Puritan- 
ism. The  author  of  the  inaugural  discourse,  entitled  the  Normal 
School,  considers  that  our  anxiety  to  educate  the  people,  no  matter  how, 
has  made  man  '^banish  care  for  freedom,  and  competition,  and  self- 
government,  and  look  with  complacency  on  movements  and  advances  of 
authority  hitherto  unknown  in  English  history,  and  always  heretofore 
resisted  with  jealous  vigilance  and  courage  by  Enghsh  patriots.^'  He 
thinks  that  "  Government  money  and  power,  employed  in  popular  edu- 
cation, are  not  only  dangerous  to  hberty,  but  injurious  to  tne  object 
it  (?)  is  designed  to  promote." 

the  MNEMONIC  CHRONOLOGY  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY,  FROM  THE 
ROMAN  INVASION  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME;  CONTAINING  THE 
DATES  OF  REMARKABLE  EVENTS,  INSTITUTIONS,  INVENTIONS, 
AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  CLASSIFIED  UNDER  THEIR  RESPECTIVE 
HEADS,  AND  RECORDED  BY  INITIAL  CONSONANTS  IN  METRICAL 
LINES.      FOR  THE  USE   OF  SCHOOLS  AND    FAMILIES.     8V0.  pp.  277* 

(London  :  Hamilton^  Adams,  ^  Co.) 

A  WORK  of  much  labour  and  little  use.  We  cannot  understand  how  a 
sensible  person  could  have  given  her  time  to  the  production  of  a  system 
of  chronology,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  attention  to  trifliog 
dates,  which  no  one  would  care  to  remember.  For  instance,  a  doggrel 
line  is  given  to  impress  upon  us  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Molj- 
neux  Asylum  of  Blind  Females  in  Dublin.  Among  the  many  passage! 
which  betray  the  general  incompetence  of  the  writer  may  be  quoted  die 
following : — 

"  Learned  Augustine  and  associates.  Popery  diffuse/* 
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QuES.  28. — Proposed  by  J.  H* 

What  length  of  oval  draining- pipe,  the  transverse  and  conjagate 
diameters  of  which,  inside,  are  respectively  5  inches  and  3i  inchei,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  pipe  f  of  an  inch,  can  be  formed  out  of  a  mats  of 
clay,  25  feet  long,  8  feet  broad,  and  4i  feet  thick;  the  clay 
one-tenth  of  its  volume  by  compression  ? 

Answered  by  I,  T,  Cock,  Rye, 
Solidity  of  the  clay  =  25  x  8  x  4^^  =  900  c.  ft. 

,,      when  compressed  =  900— -^^  of  900  s:  810  c.  ft. 

Area  of  the  interior  ellipse  =  5  x  3^  x  *7854 
„        exterior      ,,     =  frj  x  5  x  '7854. 

.•.  Area  oval  ring  =  {6^x5  — 5x3i}x  -7854  =  11781  sq.  in. 

Content  of  clay  in  1  foot  of  pipe  =  11*781  x  12  c.  in. 

810    1728 
.-.  Length  of  pipe  =  rr-zr^ — 7\  "^  9900-68  ft. 

11*781  X  12 
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This  qaestion  was  also  answered  by  W.  P.  F.,  J.  W.  Hiojh,  H.  P, 
(Newcastle),  R.  Tibury,  G.  Barnacle,  B.  I.  Jeffrey  (Hackney),  I. 
Sheppard,  I.  Elliott,  M.  Salkeld,  J.  Royds  (Belfield),  T.  A.  Scott 
(Tunbridge  Wells),  T.  Rule,  W.  B.  Parker,  W.  T.  Haskins,  C.  Simp- 
son, G.  Lyie  (Sheffield),  R.  L.  Whitaker,  T.  Sothern,  S.  C.  Teston, 
J.  W.  Sice,  J.  Boden,  J.  Bowes  (Liverpool),  M.  Molineaux,  C.  M. 
Osmond,  E.  Taylor  (Wakefield),  Pan,  W.  R.  Cripps  (Kensington), 
T,  Carvill,  I.  Brown  (Liverpool),  F.  R.  Cranipton,  B.  Wood,  L  and 
T.  Dean  (Burnley),  T.  Wilson,  I  Salter  (Durham). 

QuES.  29. — Proposed  by  Oamma,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

The  angular  elevation  of  a  tower,  at  a  place  A,  due  south  of  it,  is 
30o ;  and  at  a  place  B,  due  west  of  A  and  at  a  distance  a  from  it,  the 
elevation  of  the  tower  is  18^;  required  an  expression  for  the  height  of 
tbe  tower. 

Answered  by  W,  P.  F,,  and  similarly  by  Mr,  Crampton, 
Let  or  :=  the  height  of  the  tower  D  C ;  from  the  point  D  at  the  hase  of  the  tower, 
draw  the  line  D  B,  then 

A  D  =  jr.  cot.  A  =  x  cot.  30**, 
and  B  D  =  J?,  cot.  B  =  a?  cot,  18** ; 
hut  since  B  is  due  south  of  A,  /  D  A  B  is  a  right  angle ; 
.-.  ABa  +  AD«=BD«, 
.'.  a*  +  ««  cot.«  30**  =  x»  cot.«  18% 


.•.  a?«  = 


cot.2  18°-cot.2  30° 

V5  +  5  6— 2V5 

But  cot.«  30**  =  3 ;  cos.«  18**  =  — — '  sin.*  18**  =        7^  > 

V5  +  5      6  — 2^5 
.-.  cot.2  18°  =  ^!^^ -^ _=2V5  +  5; 


2-/5,+  5-3       2V5  +  2 
a 


x=. 


'^2V5  +  2' 


This  question  was  also  answered  by  H.  P.,  B.  L  Jeffrey,  I.  Shep- 
pard, I.  Elliott,  P.  Elliott,  L  T.  Cock,  J.  Royds,  T.  Rule,  J,  Becker- 
staff,  C.  M.  Osmond,  and  the  Proposer. 

QuES.  30. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Jeffrey,  Hackney, 

A  ladder,  20  feet  long,  rested  against  a  wall :  it  was  observed,  that 
when  the  foot  of  the  ladder  was  drawn  6  feet  further  from  the  wall,  its 
top  sunk  2  feet.  Required  the  height  reached  by  the  ladder  in  its  first 
position. 

Answered  by  Mr,  Carvill,  and  similarly  by  Gamma* 
Let  X  s  the  elevation  of  the  top  at  first, 

y  =3  the  distance  of  the  foot  from  the  wall  at  first, 
then  47— *2  =:  the  second  elevation  of  the  top, 
aady+ftsBtheMOonddifltiiBoeofthefoot.  MB 
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Now  as  the  lengi:h  of  the  ladder  in  both  positions  forms  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  we  have 

^  +  y«  =  400  ...(1) 

(a7-.2)2  +  (y  +  5)2  =  400  .  .  .  (2) 

From  eq.  (2),  we  have 

«2-4*  +  y«+10y  =  37l; 

iSubtracting  from  eq.  (1)  we  have 

4j?— 10y  =  29, 

4^-29 

Substituting  this  value  of  y  in  eq.  (1),  we  have 

(4^-29)' 

*^''      100      -  *""' 

whence  we  readily  find  a?  =  19*4  ft. 
This  question  was  also  answered  by  H.  P.,  J.  W.  High,  R.  Tibury, 
G.  Barnacle,  W.  R.  Hall  (Durham),  I.  Sheppard,  I.  Elliott,  M.  Salkeld, 
I.  T.  Cock,  J.  Royds,  T.  A.  Scott,  T.  Rule,  I.  W.  S.,  W.  T.  Haskins, 
C.  Simpson  (Shelton  School),  G.  Lyle,  I.  Collier,  I.  Bowes,  C.  M. 
Osmond,  E.  Taylor,  W.  R.  Crisps,  W.  P.  F.,  F.  R.  Crampton,  B. 
Wood,  Delta,  T.  Wilson,  I.  Salter. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To   BE   ANSWERED   IN    OUR   NuMBER  TOR   JULT. 

QuEs.  31. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Scott,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
A,  B,  and  C  having  dissolved  partnership,  their  respective  shares  of 
the  profit  were  as  follows :  A  had  60Z.  less  than  the  whole  profit ;  B 
had  50/.  more  than  f  of  A  ;  and  C  had  20/.  less  than  i  of  A  and  B's 
together.     Required  each  man's  share. 

QuES.  32. — Proposed  by  Tom  Tomkins. 

At  what  length  will  a  rectangular  beam  of  oak,  supported  at  both 
ends,  break  with  its  own  weight,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  beam 
being  respectively  12  and  4  inches. 

.  QuES.  33. — Proposed  by  Delta,  Burnley, 

Jjet  A  —  a,A,A  +  ahe  three  angles  whose  cosines  are  in  harmonic  pro- 
gression ;  it  is  required  to  determine  an  expression  for  cos.  A. 


/*' 


THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  TORONTO,  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  great  leading  iniquity  of  the  passing  age,  and  of  which  the  wars 
and, tumults  now  agitating  Europe  are  the  natural  fruits,  is  the  practical 
and  systematic  separation  of  religion  from  secular  knowledge  in  the 
education  of  youth.  This  fatal  error  poisons  all  the  principles  of  moral 
life  in  their  source,  and  hastens  the  course  of  all  that  is  good  and  holy 
in  society  rapidly  downwards.  It  commenced  with  the  first  French 
revolution,  i;iearly  sixty  years  ago ;  and,  since  that  time,  it  has  been  the 
great  object  of  literary  men  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  to  promote 
its  adoption.    To.  ex^ilt  the  arts  and  sciences  ai\d  to  ridicule  the  Gos- 
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pel,  lo  consider  the  present  world  everything  and  the  future  nothing, 
baye  been  long  deemed  the  proofs  of  an  elevated  and  liberal  mind. 
Hence,  all  reverence  for  God  and  religion,  which  can  alone  sanctify  and 
give  energy  to  social  and  domestic  life,  is  banished  from  those  unhappy 
countries ;  and,  in  their  stead,  degrading  impiety  and  the  most  revolting 
corruption  of  manners  triumph  without  control.  The  whole  head  is 
^ck,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto 
the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but  woimds  and  bruises  and  putre- 
fying sores.  The  nations  have  despised  God,  and  trampled  on  his 
revelations,  and  therefore  He  has  left  them  to  their  own  devices, 

"  There  appears  not  at  this  moment,  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
Great  Britain  alone  accepted,  one  single  rallying  point,  or  even  the 
^rm  of  hope,  towards  the  establishment  of  future  order  and  tranquil* 
lity.  Anarchy,  fierce  contentions,  and  social  desolation  have  so  strongly 
set  in  as  to  overpower  every  opposition ;  nor  can  there  ever  be  the 
slightest  expectation  of  a  change  for  the  better,  till  the  religion  of  our 
^Saviour  becomes  again,  as  it  formerly  was  among  all  Christian  com- 
munities, the  foundation  of  education. 

"  What  is  the  general  aspect  of  society,  even  in  those  places  where 
some  semblance  of  order  yet  remains  ?  Does  it  not  exhibit  too 
generally  intense  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy,  without  regard 
or  sympathy  for  those  below  them  ;  and  do  not  the  latter  breathe 
dogged  and  mortal  hatred  against  their  superiors,  and  a  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination, turbulence,  and  discontent,  ready  to  proceed  at  any  moment 
to  insurrection,  pillage,  and  blood  ? 

"  To  fear  God,  and  honour  the  King  and  those  in  authority,  is  a 
maxim  now  seldom  heard,  either  among  the  wealthy  or  the  poor ;  be- 
cause it  calls  upon  them  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  respec*- 
tive  duties. 

"  Alas !  society,  even  in  its  more  decent  forms,  ^s  beheld  in  those 
nations  which  have  still  the  appearance  of  cohesion,  exhibits  slender 
marks  of  reUgious  and  moral  action.  Pass  through  their  cities,  and 
ask  what  forms  the  desire  of  every  heart,  and  the  subject  of  every  con- 
Tersation,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  gain — gain ;  the  present  world 
everything,  tbe  future  nothing.  No  thought  or  wish  soaring  above  the 
-perishable  objects  around  them.  And  everywhere  you  find  great  intel- 
ligence, sagacity,  skill,  and  perseverance  put  forth,  and  a  keenness  of 
perception,  neither  obtuse  nor  unobservant ;  but,  nevertheless,  so 
btinded  and  fascinated  with  the  things  of  time,  as  totally  to  exclude 
those  of  eternity. 

"  These  busy  and  care-worn  countenances  daily  behold  their  friends 
and  companions  dropping  around  them ;  and  they  well  know  that  the 
moving  mass  of  life — of  thought,  of  ambition  and  avarice  that  is  before 
them — will  soon  compose  a  heap  of  dust,  of  which  they  themselves  will 
form  a  part ;  but  they  cannot  bear  to  dwell  upon  contemplations  so  ter- 
rible, or  to  think  that  all  must  quickly  share  in  the  scenes  of  that  Eter- 
nitVi  whose  important  interests  fail  in  the  passing  hour  to  arrest  a 
moment's  attention.  Now,  this  sad  state  of  things  arises  from  the  neg- 
lect to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  child  the  principles  of  religion,  and 
^  train  him  to  their  practice.  God  is  banished  from  their  thoughts ; 
the  influence  and  reign  of  evil  extends  without  opposition ;  and  this. 
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perhaps  the  last  attempt  of  the  prince  of  darkness  to  regain  his  dominion 
oyer  this  lower  world,  appears  for  the  time  the  most  successful  of  his 
devices. 

"  But,  though  all  at  present  seems  dark  and  gloomy,  and  the  powers 
of  the  earth  are  seen  marching  under  his  hanner,  he  shall  be  humbled 
in  the  dust,  and  the  Cross  shall  rise  above  every  temporal  and  spiritual 
enemy.  The  struggle  may  be  fierce  and  long,  and  perhaps  genersh 
tions  may  have  to  suffer  the  most  afflicting  calamities  before  this  happy 
consummation;  but,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  victory  is  already  acooin«- 
phshed. 

**  This  device  of  Satan,  which  separates  reUgious  from  secular  know- 
ledge, was  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  continent  of  Europe 
about  1804  ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  it  has  from  the  first  been  succest^ 
fully  resisted.  Churchmen  felt  that  to  divorce  Christianity  fitna 
education  was  to  separate  the  soul  from  the  body ;  even  that  whidi 
God  himself  had  joined  together  from  the  beginning ;  and  therefore  tht 
bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  warmly  supported  by  the  laity,  set  them* 
selves  sternly  in  opposition  to  its  progress,  by  establishing  the  National 
Society  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  whose  first  axiom  is,  'That 
there  can  be  no  education  worthy  of  the  name  without  a  religious  basis;' 
and  in  this  way  a  state  of  things  was  brought  about  infinitely  more 
healthy  and  spiritual  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  Christian  nation^ 

"  In  these  national  schools  the  Bible  is  read  and  explained ;  the  Cate*- 
chism  carefully  taught ;  and  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  children  im* 
pressed,  and  rendered  familiar  with  those  doctrines  and  precepts  by 
which  alone  we  can  be  made  wise  unto  salvation. 

''  Not  that  the  Parent  State  has  altogether  escaped  unscathed  from 
this  moral  contagion ;  for  we  must  confess,  with  shame  and  sorrow,  that 
before  so  much  good  could  be  effected  many  had  been  corrupted ;  yet 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  may  be  pronounced  comparatively  safe. 

"  Would  to  God  that  the  influence  of  this  wicked  device,  of  separating 
the  babes  of  the  flock  from  their  Saviour,  had  been  equally  impotent  vt 
this  colony  as  it  has  been  in  the  fatherland.  But,  here,  it  is  cherished 
in  high  places.  Hence,  the  low  state  of  religion,  and  the  divisions 
and  contentions  among  its  members.  The  desecration  of  the  sabbath, 
the  irreverence  so  generally  manifested  to  holy  things,  till  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  religion  is  driven  from  our  legislative  halls,  where  the  voice 
of  prayer  is  now  unheard,  and  where  no  blessing  is  implored  on  th«r 
dehberations,  or  any  recognition  of  God  in  Christ  in  any  of  our  public 
doings. 

'*  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  becomes  the  Church  to  stand  in  the  gap ; 
and  in  humble  dependence  upon  Divine  aid  to  present,  as  her  mother  in 
England  has  done,  an  effectual  barrier  in  this  diocese  to  that  corrupt 
education  which  excludes  religion ;  and  to  announce  the  dangerous 
position  of  those,  whether  lukewarm  friends  or  open  enemies,  who  treat 
truth  and  error  alike,  and  are  as  much  disposed  to  befriend  the  adver- 
sary as  the  friend  of  Christ.  To  the  Church  it  belongs,  to  imbue  the 
young  of  her  flocks  with  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ ;  to  teach  them 
full  and  cheerful  obedience  to  their  parents,  and  the  willing  and  con- 
scientious performance  of  all  the  relative  and  social  duties.*'  — The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Toronto* 8  Letter  on  the  Cholera^  dated  November ^  1848. 
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UCATION  IN  Scotland.  — 
a  parliamentary  document, 
rintea«  it  appears  that  in  1848- 
16  8am  of  16,434/.  3s,  Sd,  was 
sd  for  educational  purposes  in 
ind,'  of  which  3,291/-  2s,  3c/. 
iven  to  the  Established  Church, 
1^  Us.  5d,  to  the  Free  Church, 
(28/.  lOf.  to  other  denomina- 

UCATION      OF     THB     IndIAN 
B8   IN  THB  UnITBD   StATBS. 

the  last  Report  of  the  Secretary 
ir,  we  find  the  following  testi- 

to  the  success  of  those  en- 
l  in  educating  the  (in  many 

ill-treated  aborigines  of  this 
lent: — "No  subject  connected 
3iir  Indian  affairs  has  so  deeply 
eted  the  Department,  and  re- 
I  so  much  of  anxious  solicitude 
ttention  as  that  of  education ; 
[  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
ta  efforts  to  advance  this  cause 

been  crowned  with  success, 
igst  most  of  the  tribes  which 
removed  to,  and  become  settled 
e  Indian  country,  the  blessings 
ucation  are  beginning  to  be  ap- 
ited,  and  they  generally  mani- 
I  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
vovbrnment  in  diffusing  these 
Liigs.'  The  schools  already  esta^ 
sa  hare  an  increased  number  of 
8,  and  preparations  are  making 
stablishing  new  ones.  Much 
t  is  due  to  many  excellent  Mis- 
ry  Societies  of  different  Christian 
ninations,  for  their  aid  and  con- 
dons  to  sustain  and  advance  the 
:  of  education  among  the  Indian 
Lation.  There  are  sixteen  ma- 
labour  schools,  and  eighty-seven 
Ling  and  district  schools,  now  in 
ssaral  operation  among  the  va- 

Ipdian  tribes ;  and  the  number 
idian  youths  attending  them, 
ding  to  the  reports  received  at 
department,  is  three  thousand 
QUidred  and  eighty-two,  of  which 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
nales,  and  the  remaining  one 


thousand  and  thirty-two  are  females. 
The  schools  are  generally  in  charge 
of  Missionary  Societies,  and  are  well 
conducted.  These  facts  afford  the 
most  gratif]ring  evidence  that  nearly 
all  of  our  colonized  tribes  are  rapidly 
advancing  in  civilization  and  mond 
improvement;  and  I  trust  it  may 
not  be  improper  on  this  occasion  for 
me  to  say,  that  for  the  highly  im- 
proved and  rapidly  improving  con- 
dition of  the  Indian  tribes  over 
which  the  guardianship  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  extended,  not  only  in 
regard  to  education,  but  most  other 
respects,  no  stinted  measure  of  credit 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ability, 
industry,  and  faithfulness  of  that 
branch  of  this  Department  to  which 
the  management  of  our  diversified 
and  difficult  Indian  affairs  is  as- 
signed." 

Church  of  England  School- 
MASTBRs'  Mutual  Assueancx 
Society. — On  Friday,  Mav  11,  a 
meeting,  which  was  called  by  Lord 
Ashley,  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess, 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Lonsdale,  secretary 
to  the  National  Society,  and  other 
clergymen,  was  held  at  the  School- 
rooms attached  to  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-fields,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  upon  the  for- 
mation of  a  "  Church  of  England 
Schoolmasters'  and  Schoolmistresses' 
Mutual  Assurance  or  Provident  So- 
ciety," rules  for  the  same  having 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hodgson,  M.A.,  Secretary  to  the 
Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Society, 
and  tables  of  rates  calculated  by 
Charles  Ansell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  actuary 
to  the  Atlas  Assurance  Society. 
There  was  a  full  attendance  of  clergv- 
men  and  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
amongst  whom  were  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (who  presided),  the 
Bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  Lichfield, 
Winchester,  and  Manchester;  the 
Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  M.A.,  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Mark's  Training  College, 
&c.;    and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jack- 
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son,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Batter- 
sea  College,  &c.  After  some  prefa- 
tory remarks  from  the  Archbishop 
on  the  plan  to  be  proposed,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Jackson  read  a  report 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
promoters  of  the  proposed  associ- 
ation. It  stated  that  while  assur- 
ance  societies  nad  sprung  up  amongst 
almost  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, church  schoolmasters  and  mis- 
tresses were  without  such  an  in- 
stitution. It  was  now  intended  to 
ask  the  concurrence  of  the  meeting 
in  the  establishment  of  such  a  society. 
The  rev.  gentleman  read  the  rules  of 
the  new  institution,  which  will  hold 
out  especial  advantages  to  the  class 
of  persons  for  whom  it  is  designed. — 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  wished  to 
impress  upon  the  meeting,  that  this 
was  not  an  eleemosynary  institution, 
but  that  they  had  assembled  as  mem- 
bers of  a  mutual  insurance  society, 
designed  for  those  persons  who  held 
rank  next  to  the  priests  and  deacons 
of  the  church.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don was  a  firm  friend  to  the  society, 
and  was  only  absent  through  the 
pressure  of  business.  The  right  rev. 
prelate  concluded  by  moving  a  re- 
solution affirming  the  excellency  of 
the  institution  and  pledging  the  meet- 
ing to  its  support. — Mr.  Colquhoun, 
M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution,|which 
was  adopted. — The  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  the  .Rev.  Lord  Bayning,  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  the  Rev.  R.  Burgess,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Short,  successively  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  providing  for  the  im- 


mediate formation  of  the  societ] 
appointing  a  committee  to  maJ 
necessary  preliminary  arrangei 
— ^The  Archbishop  of  Canterbu 
the  Archbishop  of  York  were  e 
patrons,  and  the  Bishop  of  L 
president  of  the  society. — ^The  I 
of  London  (who  arrived  at  this 
of  the  proceedings)  rose  to  mo\ 
the  following  gentlemen  be  app 
trustees  to  the  new  society:- 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  Lichfie 
Asaph,  and  Sodor  and  Man,  th 
Wm.  Short,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
dale.  The  right  rev.  prelai 
marked  that  he  had  long  been 
anxious  to  promote  by  all  me 
his  power  the  condition  of  the  si 
master,  who,  he  believed,  held  i 
tion  little  inferior,  if  inferior  at 
that  of  the  parochial  minister 
believed  that  by  elevating  the  si 
master  in  public  estimation, 
benefited  the  church,  and,  th 
the  church,  the  community,  of 
she  was  the  most  effective  safef 
— "The  Rev.  John  Jackson,  rec 
St.  James's,  Westminster,  sec 
the  resolution,  which  was  c 
nem,  dis. — On  the  motion  of  thi 
Henry  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  sec 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Coleridge,  a  v< 
thanks  to  his  Grace  the  Archl 
was  unanimously  agreed  to.- 
Grace,  in  acknowledging  the  cc 
ment,  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
of  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  the 
Thomas  Jackson,  and  the  Ri 
G.  Lonsdale,  to  whom  the  instil 
owed  its  existence.  The  mt 
then  separated. — Morning  Chn 


Co  Corre^poutrentd. 


The  article  by  J.  S.  B.  is  not  quite  adapted  for  publication. 

Mr.  Dixon's  paper  shall  be  duly  sent  to  him,  though  we  cannot  engage  to 
MS.  contributions  to  their  authors. 

J.  R.  is  informed  that  the  School  endowed  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Feel  is  in 
degree  prosperous.      Upwards  of  one  hundred  boys  have  been  in  constant  a 
ance  since  the  opening,  and  more  would  be  sent  if  the  school  buildings  wool 
more. 

W.  B.'s  Lesson  is  scarcely  written  with  care  enough  to  justify  its  publicatic 

The  article  entitled,  **  Paris  and  its  Schools,  under  the  Republic,''  is  post 
till  our  next  number,  in  consequence  of  the  non- arrival  of  some  important  stat 
data. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  PROMOTING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  POOR  IN 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH.* 

In  1811,  the  anniversary  sermon,  at  the  meeting  of  t)ie  charity  schools 
of  the  metropolis  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  was  preached  hy  Dr.  Marsh, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  directed  public  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  renewed  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in  educating 
the  children  of  the  poor.  The  preacher,  on  that  occasion,  ably  enforced 
the  duty  imposed  on  a  national  church  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
educating  the  people  in  a  religious  spirit ;  exhibited  the  provision  made 
by  the  reformers  of  our  ecclesiastical  system  for  erecting  the  superstruc- 
ture of  national  education  on  the  foundation  of  the  national  religion  ; 
and  counselled  the  members  of  the  Church  to  engage  in  no  plan  of  edu- 
cation of  which  the  institutions  of  the  Church  were  not  made  essential 
ingredients. 

Various  other  influences  concurred,  at  that  time,  to  awaken  a  more 
extended  zeal  in  the  rulers  of  the  Church  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
than  had  latterly  been  manifested ;  and  the  co-operation  of  the  friends 
of  the  Church  was  invited,  on  the  basis  described  in  the  following 
appeal : — 

That  the  national  religion  should  be  made  the  foundation  of  national 
education,  and  should  be  the  first  and  chief  thing  taught  to  the  poor, 
according  to  the  excellent  liturgy  and  catechism  provided  by  our  Church 
for  that  purpose,  must  be  admitted  by  all  friends  to  the  Establishment ; 
for,  if  the  great  body  of  the  nation  be  educated  in  other  principles  than 
those  of  the  Estabhshed  Church,  the  natural  consequence  must  be  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  from  it,  or  render  them  indifferent  to 
it,  which  may,  in  succeeding  generations,  prove  fatal  to  the  Church,  and 
to  the  State  itself.     It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  in  this  country  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  pursue  the  plan 
of  education  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  religion  which  he  himself  pro- 
fesses.    Whatever  religious  tenets,  therefore,  men  of  other  persuasions 
may  think  proper  to  combine  with  the  mechanism  of  the  new  system — 
whether  tenets  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  tenets  of  a  more  general 
nature — they  are  free  to  use  the  new  system,  so  combined,  without 
reproach  or  interruption  from  the  members  of  the  Establishment.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  Estabhshment  are  not  only  war- 
ranted, but  in  duty  bound,  to  preserve  that  system,  as  originally  prac- 
tised at  Madras,  in  the  form  of  a  Church  of  England  education.     The 
friends,  therefore,  of  the  Establishment  throughout  the  kingdom  are 
earnestly  requested  to  associate  and  co-operate,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Established  Church.     It  is  hoped  that  such  co-operation  will  not  be 
wanting  when  the  object  in  view  is  nothing  less  than  the  preservation  of 

*  Extracted  from  Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  important  work  on  Education  in  Wales, 
just  published. 
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the  national  religion^  by  insuring  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  an 
education  adapted  to  its  principles. 

The  first  formal  act  to  carry  out  these  views  originated  at  a  meeting 
of  certain  members  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Qhristifin  l^pwledgf, 
held  on  the  16th  October,  1811,  under  the  prQ^ideuf^  of  th^  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  when  it  was  resolved  to  constitute'  Hp  EduK^itipnal 
Society,  ^d  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  its  government.  On  the  {3 1st  October^  a  general  meet- 
ing was  holden^  at  which  the  primate  again  presided^  and  it  was 
resolved  :--r 

That  the  title  of  the  society  be,  "  The  National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Ghureh 
throughout  England  and  Wales."  Liberal  contributions  were  made  by 
the  public  for  the  foregoing  objects ;  a  large  central  school  was  esta- 
blished in  the  metropoHs ;  other  schools  were  admitted  into  union  with 
the  society.  Dr.  Bell  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
the  society,  and  intrusted  with  that  branch  pf  their  operations  whieh 
consisted  m  training  schoolmasters,  who  were  intended  to  be  instructed 
in  the  Madras  system ;  existing  schools  were  brought  intp  an  impro¥ed 
system  of  organization  by  means  of  efficient  masters,  in  the  pay  of  the 
society,  who  travelled  through  the  country  for  that  purpose ;  means  for 
the  periodical  visitation  of  schools  were  provided  by  the  society,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  clergy  and  other  active  promoters  of  education ; 
^d  diocesan  and  district  committees  were  estabhshed  as  means  ^r  car- 
rying into  effect  the  great  end  and  design  of  the  society.  An  association 
was  formed  of  secretaries  to  the  diocesan  and  district  committees,  by 
whom  questions  of  a  practical  character  were  brought  forward,  and  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  to  the  society.  Extensive  inquiries  were  con- 
ducted by  the  society,  by  means  of  the  several  archdeacons^  into  the 
existing  school-provision  throughout  the  country,  the  obstructions  which 
prevailed  to  the  extension  of  Church  schools,  and  the  nieans  by  ^hich 
the  society  could  usefully  co-operate  for  their  removaj.  The  adaptation 
of  national  schools  to  our  Church  system,  and  the  harmonious  eo-opera- 
tion  of  the  parochial  clergyman  with  the  school-managers,  have  been 
ever  regarded  by  the  society  as  essential  to  the  success  of  their  labours ; 
and  it  was  in  furtherance  of  those  objects  that  the  following  declaration 
was  framed  by  the  society,  and  transmitted  to  the  diocesan' and  district 
committees : — 

That  the  society  itself,  being  instituted  principally  for  educating  the 
poor  in  the  doctrine  and  discipUne  of  the  Establishea  Church,  according 
to  the  excellent  liturgy  and  catechism  provided  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
required  that  all  the  children  received  into  these  schools  be,  without 
exception^  instructed  in  this  liturgy  and  catechism ;  and  that,  in  con- 
formity with  the  directions  in  that  Uturgy,  the  children  of  each  school 
do  constantly  attend  Divine  service  in  their  parish  Church,  or  other  place 
of  worship  under  the  Establishment,  wherever  the  same  j|i  practicable, 
on  the  Lord's  day,  unless  such  reasons  for  their  non-attendance  be  as- 
signed as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  persons  having  the  direction  of 
that  school. 

The  effect  of  the  vigorous  and  extensive  mo^emei^t,  which  W^  ^^^^ 
originated,  was  soon  manifested  in  the  erection  of  new,  and  ijm  imiHro?!^ 
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aieiit  of  old  sohools.  In  but  little  more  thtn  fbur  yean,  735  icheols 
were  united  to  the  society,  in  which  117,000  children  received  instruo- 
tion;  and  320  masters  and  158  mistresses  had  received  competent 
training  in  the  Madras  system.  On  the  33rd  May,  1817,  the  society 
was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  on  a  petition  from  the  president, 
vice-presidents,  andf  committee,  wherein  it  was  represented:-^ 

That  a  most  powerful  engine  was  ready  for  their  use  and  application, 
in  the*  system  practised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell  at  Madras,  and  since  in- 
troduced by  him  into  this  country  ;  that  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this 
svstem  had  enabled  the  society  to  disseminate  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion far  more  extensively  than  would  have  been  otherwise  possible  ;  and 
that  its  principles  and  practice  had  been  found  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  conveying  of  religious  instruction,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  in- 
tuit mind  and  improvement  of  the  moral  and  social  character ;  that, 
immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  society,  a  central  school  was 
founded  in  London  for  the  education  of  1000  children,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  but  in  order  that 
teachers  might  be  supplied  A'om  thence  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  persons  of  either  sex,  sent  from  the  country,  miffht  be  there 
tf  ained  and  instructed  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Madras  system, 
iifhile  the  school  itself  should  serve  as  a  model  to  exhibit  the  practical 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  teaching ;  that  the  society  purposed  and 
hoped  to  carry  into  effect  the  great  ends  and  designs  for  which  it  was 
^Dunded,  principally  by  the  establishment  of  committees  and  schools, 
and  thfl^,  to  forward  their  progress,  a  plan  of  union  was  made  public, 
and  such  assistance  offered  as  the  means  of  the  society  allowed  ;  but, 
in  the  plan  of  union,  the  society  carefully  abstained  fVom  any  inter- 
ference with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and  canon  law  for  these  good 
objects,  and  also  from  any  attempt  to  control  those  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  schools. 

By  that  charter,  the  president  and  vice-presidents,  and  their  success- 
ors, and  every  person  paying  one  guinea  annually,  or  ten  guineas  in 
one  donation,  were  incorporated  into  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Established  Church  throughout  England  and  Wales.*' 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being  was  constituted  pre- 
sident, and  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishops  of  both  provinces 
for  the  time  being,  and  ten  other  persons,  either  temporal  peers  or 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  were  constituted  vice-presidents.  The 
ten  lay  vioe-presidents  were  named  in  the  charter ;  and,  as  vacancies  in 
the  office  occur,  they  are  directed  to  be  filled  up  on  the  nomination  of 
the  president  and  vice-presidents. 

A  standing  committee  was  constituted,  for  managing  and  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  society — ^to  consist  of  the  president,  the  vice-presidents, 
the  member  appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  sixteen  other 
members. 

Sixteen  persons  were  named  members  of  the  standing  committee  by 
the  charter ;  and,  with  the  view  to  a  succession  of  suitable  members  for 
the  committee,  it  is  provided,  that  one-fourth  part  of  the  sixteen  mem- 
l>ers  shall  annually  vacate  their  office  in  regular  rotation,  unless  any 
▼acaneies  shall  have  been  occasioned  by  death,  or  voluntary  resignations 
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^a  which  case  so  many  only  of  the  four  persons  in  rotation  shaH 
vacate  their  offices  as  will  create  four  vacancies  altogether.  Memhers 
of  the  committee,  vacating  their  offices,  are  declared  capahle  of  imme- 
diate re-election ;  and,  in  order  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  sixteen  mem- 
hers of  the  committee,  the  president  and  vice-presidents  are  required  to 
present,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society,  lists  of  fit  per- 
sons for  the  office,  containing  twice  as  many  names  as  the  vacancies  to 
be  filled  ;  and  the  members  of  the  society  present,  at  the  meeting,  shall 
elect  out  of  such  lists  so  many  persons  as  shall  be  necessary  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  then  existing  in  the  committee.  It  is  ordained  by  the 
charter,  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  shall  be  holden  in  the 
month  of  May,  or  June,  in  every  year,  of  which  fourteen  days'  notice 
shall  be  given ;  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  committee,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  auditors  of  the  accounts,  for  receiving  the  reports,  and  for  other 
the  affairs  of  the  society. 

The  most  ample  powers  for  the  conduct  and  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  society  are  vested  in  the  committee,  who  are  authorized  to 
frame  and  ordain  laws,  rules,  and  constitutions,  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  designs  of  the  society  ;  are  entrusted  with  the  sole  control  and  dis- 
position of  the  funds ;  have  authority  over  the  common  seal,  by  which 
alone  an  incorporated  body  can  manifest  its  will ;  and  have  the  ap- 
pointment of,  and  the  sole  control  over,  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
society.  The  object  of  the  society,  as  declared  by  the  charter  of  in- 
corporation, is  "  to  instruct  and  educate  the  poor  in  suitable  learning, 
works  of  industry,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reUgion  accord- 
ing to  the  Established  Church."  The  principle  by  which  it  has  been 
actuated,  and  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  its  operations,  is  described 
in  one  of  its  recent  reports,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made : — 

"The  history  of  the  National  Society  is  not  only  a  history  of  the  more 
mechanical  parts  of  education — of  the  building  and  improvement  of 
schools,  and  of  the  establishment  and  management  of  training  colleges 
— ^it  is  also,  in  a  great  measure,  a  history  of  principles,  and  of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  real  meaning  and 
import  of  education,  and  the  legitimate  means  of  promoting  it.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  this  society — a  principle  which  now  seems 
happily  to  be  very  generally  recognized  and  approved — has  ever  been, 
that  all  education  deserving  the  name  must  be  based  upon  religion ;  and 
that  education,  in  its  full  and  proper  sense,  cannot  rightly  be  said  to  be 
carried  on  where  definite  religious  belief  and  reUgious  principle  do  not 
pervade  the  whole  teaching  of  a  school.  Your  committee  beheve  that 
much  fewer  persons  than  formerly  are  now  to  be  found,  who  would  con- 
tend that  it  is  not  necessary  to  education  that  special  reUgious  instruc- 
tion (as  it  was  called)  should  be  given  in  a  school  -,  and  who  think  that 
the  children  of  persons  of  all  religious  tenets  may  safely  be  placed  in 
the  same  school,  under  the  same  teacher,  and  be  taught  those  general 
truths  of  religion  only  on  which  all  their  parents  are  agreed.  Against 
such  a  notion  the  National  Society  has  always  entered  its  earnest  pro- 
test, contending,  that  to  profess  to  be  educating  a  child,  and  yet  it 
make  nought,  or  to  make  hght,  of  definite  rehgious  belief  and  principle, 
is  to  engender  in  youth  the  most  fatal  habit  of  mind  and  thought,  and 
to  sap  the  foundation  of  all  religion  in  the  breast.  The  children  brought 
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up  in  such  a  scLool  would  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  hesitancy  and  doubt 
on  almost  all  matters  of  Revelation;  and  the  necessary  tendency  of  such 
a  scheme  would  seem  to  be,  to  produce  in  their  young  minds  a  coldness 
towards  religion,  if  not  to  stamp  them  with  a  positive  scepticism.  Again, 
others  have  said,  that  while  they  agreed  with  the  National  Society  in 
rejecting  the  notion  of  placing  children  in  a  school  where  the  master 
should  so  contrive  to  generalize  religion,  as  to  inculcate  nothing  except 
what  men  of  all  forms  and  shades  of  religious  opinion  might  be  brought 
to  agree  upon,  yet  that  another  scheme  was  feasible,  for  educating  to- 
gether all  children,  irrespective  of  religious  tenets :  viz.,  that  the  school- 
master should  professedly  and  distinctly  impart  secular  and  literary  in- 
struction only,  and  that  certain  fixed  hours  should  be  set  apart,  at  which 
the  ministers  of  religion  might  attend  in  separate  rooms  to  teach  reli- 
gious belief  and  religious  principle.  To  this  plan  the  society  has  ever 
opposed  its  leading  principle— that  education  is  not  education,  unless 
religion  is  throughout  its  pervading  essence;  for  education  means  much 
more  than  instruction.  To  educate  a  child,  the  master  must  do  more 
than  impart  certain  lessons.  The  master  should  be  more  than  a  clever, 
expert  teacher.  You  want  to  bring  mind  in  contact  with  mind — the 
mature  mind  of  a  religious  master  in  contact  with  the  impressible  mind 
of  the  scholar.  You  want  the  innermost  spirit  of  the  man  to  hold  con- 
verse with  the  innermost  spirit  of  the  child.  Yqu  want  the  heart  of  the 
child  to  catch  some  of  the  holy  fire  of  religion  which  should  burn  in 
the  breast  of  the  master,  and  breathe  through  all  his  actions. 

''Rehgion  is  not  only  imparted  in  set  lessons,  but  in  the  whole  course 
of  school  discipline — by  example,  by  gesture,  by  look,  by  the  turn  of  a 
phrase,  by  a  kind  of  mental  contagion,  which  may  be  understood,  though 
it  can  hardly  be  described.  Do  what  you  will,  the  child  will  look  up 
to  the  schoolmaster  as  his  educator  ;  and  the  schoolmaster  will  mainly 
contribute  to  form  not  only  the  future  mechanic,  but  the  future  man. 
And  shall  the  schoolmaster  be  one  who  is  forbidden  to  name  the  name 
of  Christ  ?  Nay,  if  you  will  give  the  child  a  chance  of  growing  up  a 
religious  being,  the  master  must  be  a  person  who  is  religious ;  he  must 
be  one  whose  spirit  will  prompt  and  urge  him,  upon  every  occasion,  to 
seize  the  moment  when  the  heart  of  an  erring  child  is  warm  and  malle- 
able, for  impressing  it  indelibly  with  some  of  the  touching  words,  or 
with  the  still  more  touching  example  of  our  Saviour.  No  one 
has  such  opportunities  as  the  schoolmaster  for  doing  this ;  but  if 
the  master  is  not  permitted  —  nay,  bound  —  thus  to  bring  forward 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  to  found  all  his 
rules  and  his  discipline  upon  them, — if  these  things  are  not  inter- 
woven naturally  with  the  daily  school-routine,  but  are  merely  taught 
in  a  cold,  set,  formal  way,  at  stated  intervals,  then,  at  the  very  best,  the 
child  insensibly  learns  to  look  upon  religion  as  a  medicinal  drug  to  be 
occasionally  resorted  to,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  the  very  bread  of  life. 
Religion  has,  indeed,  its  truths  and  its  mysteries,  which  should  be 
taught  to  the  child  at  stated  times,  and  exhibited  to  him  as  matters  for 
his  docile  belief  and  humble  reverence ;  but  it  is  altogether  imsound  to 
make  that  branch  of  religion  which  relates  to  the  working  of  one's  own 
mind  and  consciousness — ^to  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts  and  acts — 
a  by-part  in  a  child's  education ;  to  teach  it  as  a  thing  existing  by  itself, 
and  standing  apart  from  the  general  interests  and  concerns  of  man.    In 
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the  dade  of  t^retj  man  who  is  brought  within  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
tiftnitjr,  reli^on  is  at  all  times  working  at  his  hearty  and  tlJ^ing  a  part 
in  his  every  act^  bringing  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  nntd 
death.  The  living  energy  of  religion  is  requisite  for  all  men,  but  espe^ 
cialljr  for  the  poor ;  it  alone  can  enable  them  to  transmute  their  hard 
necessities  into  duties,  and  be  content  in  the  place  of  happiness  to  look 
for  blessedness.  On  these  grounds,  jour  committee  hate  the  greatest 
satisfkction  in  reiterating  their  firm  conviction,  that  the  society's  plan  of 
basing  education  upon  a  definite  religious  ground,  and  of  placing  a 
master  in  every  school  who  shall  be  expected  to  inculcate  freely  his  re« 
ligious  feelings  and  opinions,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  two  plans  abovH 
referred  to,  is  at  length  duly  appreciated  throughout  the  country.  There 
is  another  principle  of  the  society  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  sound-' 
ness  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  become  reco&nbsed  in  the  important 
discussions  and  events  of  the  past  year :  namely,  that  while  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  assist  religious  bodies  in  providing  the  machinery  of 
education^  yet  that  the  more  immediate  and  direct  education  of  the 
people — the  training  of  their  hearts  and  minds — must  depend  upon  the 
Voluntary  and  benevolent  energies  of  those  who  are  actuated  to  imder-* 
take  the  task  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty.  Indeed,  this  principle 
clearly  results  from  the  above-mentioned  principle — that  education  muilt 
be  based  upon  rehgiou.  For,  if  the  education  of  the  people  depends,  as 
it  certainly  does,  not  so  much  on  the  bare  lessons  given  and  instruction 
imparted,  as  Upon  the  idea  under  which  their  education  is  taken  up,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  treated  and  carried  on,  then  it  is  evident  that, 
in  this  country^  the  State  at  the  present  time  is  not  fully  competent  io 
the  work !  it  might  instruct  i  but  it  could  not  educate :  it  might  cause 
the  people  to  acquire  much  useful  information,  to  become  early  sensible 
of  the  temporal  importance  of  learning  their  trades,  and  of  being  decent 
and  upright  members  of  society  \  but  it  could  not  imbue  them  betimeS 
with  the  solemn  feeling,  that  they  have  souls  to  be  saved.  This  im- 
pression can  be  duly  produced  in  the  minds  of  children  only  when  they 
feelj  With  more  or  less  consciousness,  that  their  educators  approach 
theini  not  more  with  seal  for  their  temporal  than  for  their  eternal  in- 
terests." 

The  only  available  materials  for  estimating  the  extent  of  the  means 
of  instruction  afforded  to  the  people  of  England  and  "Wales^  in  all 
schools,  whether  connected  with  the  National  Society  or  otherwise,  are 
the  returns  obtained  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1818  ;  and  the  "  Summary  of  Education  Returns,"  published  in  1833, 
knoWn  as  Lord  Kerry's  Returns,  which  exhibit  the  following  results  : — 

DAir  SCHOOLS,   1818. 

England,  excluding  Monmouthshire  : — Endowed        164,935 

Unendowed    475,719 

640,654 

Wales,    including    Monmouthshire  :  —  Endowed  8, 1 23 

Unendowed    26,106 

34,229 

674,883 
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England,  excluding  Monmouthshire    •        .         •         «  452^394 

WfdeSf  including  Monmouthshire 24,831 

477,225 


DAT  SCHOOLS,    1833. 

England,  excluding  Monmouthshire : — Scholars  receiying 

daily  Instruction      .         ; 1,128,521 

Infant  Schools 86>971 

W&ie^  including  Monmouthsliire          •        .        .        .  59,421 

Infant  Schools 2,034 


li276,947 


■ ' 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


England,  excluding  Monmouthshire      ....       1,363,174 
WueSf  including  Monmouthshire 185,716 

1,548,890 


l?h6  j)topt)ttion  of  the  Sunday  scholars  recelTitie  instruction  In  day 
dchodls  is  hot  indicated,  either  in  the  returns  of  lol8,  oi*  in  the  sum- 
tnary  published  in  1833 ;  and  thus  the  total  number  of  person^ 
teceiving  instruction  in  both  day  and  Sunday  schools  cannot  be  stated; 
The  returns  of  1818  do  ttot  indicate  the  number  of  schools  established 
b^  Didsfenters,  but  in  the  summary  for  1833  they  are  thus  dis* 
tuig:Uished : — 

England,  excluding  Monmouthshire        48,335  609,374 

Wale85  including  Monmouthshire  3,467  140,733 

51,822  760,107 

It  would  thus  seem,  that  although  only  one  in  twenty-five  in  Eng- 
land, and  one  in  seventeen  in  Wales,  of  the  children  under  daily  instruc- 
tion in  1833,  were  taught  in  Dissenting  schools;  yet  that  nearly  one- 
half  in  England  and  three-fourths  in  Wales,  of  au  perSbns  who  then 
received  instruction  in  Sunday  schools,  attended  Dissenting  schodls. 

The  extent  to  which  the  National  Society  has  influenced  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  will  be  best  appreciated  by  considering  the  following 
tables,  which  contain  the  results  of  several  inquiries,  undertaken  in  and 
after  1826^  by  the  agency  of  the  society,  into  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  accommodation  provided  in  Church  schools  for  the  poor  through- 
out England  and  Wales'.  ^ 
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Summaries  of  returns  obtained  by  the  society  in  1826,  1831,  1837, 
and  1846-7,  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  Church  schools. 

Sanday  only,  Total  ia 
or  additional  England 
on  that  day.     and  Wales. 


Daily 
Scholars. 


1826,  including  an  estimated  ad-1 
dition  for  returns  not  received  j 

1831,  also  inclusive  of  such  esti- 
mated addition 


*550,428 


j  497,649 

1837,  also  inclusive  of  such  esti-1  ceo  ion 
mated  addition                          J  ' 

1846-7,   also  inclusive  of  such")  qkk  ogR 


estimated  addition 


402,763  900,412 
438,280  996,460 
466,794     1,422,659 


Church  day  schools  existed,  in  1847,  in  all  but  3316,  and  Church 
schools,  either  day  or  Sunday,  in  all  but  1172,  of  the  12,962  parishes, 
or  ecclesiastical  districts  into  which  England,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man  are  divided  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  many,  and  probably  that  in 
most,  of  those  districts  in  which  Church  schools  were  not  then  found, 
schools  of  some  kind  have  been  provided.^  Many  districts,  in  which 
Church  schools  do  not  exist,  are  accommodated  by  means  of  Church 
schools  of  adequate  extent  in  adjoining  parishes ;  and  many  of  the 
smaller  districts,  now  improvided  with  accommodation,  may  be  con- 
veniently united  for  school  objects.  An  increase  is  exhibited  in  the 
day  scholars  attending  Church  schQols  in  England  and  Wales,  from 
497,649  in  1831,  to  955,865  in  1847;  and  of  the  total  number  of 
children  under  instruction  in  Church  schools,  from  550,428  in  1826,  to 
1,422,659  in  1846.  An  attendance  of  every  child  in  the  kingdom  at  a 
day  school,  for  the  term  of  five  years — exclusive  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the 
time  spent  at  an  infant  or  Sunday  school — is  as  long  a  period  as  can  be 
devoted  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  the  social  condition  of  England, 
to  the  process  of  elementary  education ;  for  although  some  children 
may  spend  a  longer,  a  large  proportion  will  spend  a  less  period ;  and 
five  years  will  represent  a  full  average  term  for  the  school  course  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  England  and  Wales,  for  whom  school  provision  would  be 
needed,  on  two  hypotheses, — one,  that  every  child  in  the  kingdom 
received  five;  and  the  other,  that  every  child  received  eight  years' 
instruction  in  day  schools. 

1837. 


1847. 


Number  of  children  between! 
five  and  ten  years  of  age   J 

Number  between  four   and! 
twelve  J 


Increase  in 
ten  years. 


1,832,506      2,020,083         187,577 
2,926,512       3,226,072         299,560 


*  The  numbers  attending  day  schools  are  not  distinguished  from  the  Sunday 
scholars  in  the  returns  for  1826. 

t  The  population  of  the  1172  districts,  in  which  no  Church  school  existed, 
amounted  to  776,633  persons ;  and  of  the  2144  districts,  which  possessed  a  Sunday 
school  only,  or  a  dame  school  only,  or  both  a  dame  school  and  Sunday  school,  the 
population  was  1,556,367  persons. 
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Assuming  one-fourth  of  tliis  population  to  belong  to  classes  who  do 
not  require  an  eleemosynary  education  for  their  children  in  elementary 
schools3  the  number  for  whom  such  proyision  would  be  required,  was--' 

1837.  1847.         ^r''?*''  ^ 

ten  years. 

If  five  years  be  the  school  course     1,374,380     1,515,063      140,683 
If  eight  years   ....     2,194,884     2,419,554      224,670 

Increased  number  of  scholars  in  Church  schools  between  1837  and 
1847, 

Exclusive  of  infant  schools 313,082 

Inclusive 397,505 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  does  not  represent  the  actual 
increased  accommodation  provided;  and,  in  the  last  five  years  alone, 
1940  grants  have  been  made  by  the  National  Society  for  erecting  and 
enlarging  school  buildings,  intended  to  secure  increased  accommodation 
for  265,542  children. 

The  Church  has,  therefore,  not  only  provided,  between  1837  and 
1847,  for  all  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  within  that  period  in 
the  number  of  school-going  children,  whether  those  of  Churchmen  or 
Dissenters,  but  has  made  vigorous  efforts  to  supply  the  deficiency  which 
existed  when  the  former  returns  were  obtained  in  1837. 

The  actual  proportion,  however,  which  the  school  provision,  existing 
in  1847,  bears  to  the  number  of  children  then  existing,  who  would 
accept  eleemosynary  instruction,  cannot  be  represented,  because  the 
provision  made  in  other  than  Church  schools  has  not  been  ascertained. 
It  may,  however,  aid  the  solution  of  this  question,  to  state  the  propor- 
tion which  the  provision  made  in  Church  schools  bears  to  the  whole  of 
the  school-going  population  whijh  may  be  expected  to  require  eleemosy- 
nairy  instruction.  Assuming  five  years  as  the  average  period  of  atten- 
dance, and  excluding  the  provision  made  in  infant  schools,  the  numbers 
will  stand  thus : — 


t'opulation  of  a  school 

age  requiring  an  elee* 

mosynary  education. 

Provision  in 

Church  day 

schools. 

Proportion  per  cent, 
for  which  provision 
was  made. 

1837   . 
1847   . 

1,374,380 
1,515,063 

514,450 
829,890 

37-53 
5477 

If  eight  years  be  assumed  as  an  average  period  of  attendance,  and  the 
provision  include  as  well  that  made  in  Sunday  as  in  day  schools,  both 
infants  and  others,  the  number  will  stand  thus  : — 

Population  of  a  Bchool  p      j^.^^  .^        ^o'Twr^^oviXn 

age  reqmnng  an  elee-       ^^^^^  ^^^^^^      for  '1"=^  pro"»ion 
mosynary  education.  was  made. 

1837    .         .         2,194,884  996,460  45-40 

1847    .         .         2,419,554  1,422,669  58-80 

The  grants  paid  by  the  National  Society,  in  aid  of  school  buildings, 
up  to  Lady  day,  1848,  amounted  to  ^6243,330  ;  and  having  regard  to 
the  entire  portion  of  the  outlay  which  is  ordinarily  contributed  by  the 
society,  those  grants  must  have  been  met  by  voluntary  contributions  for 
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school  buildings,  exceeding  a  million  sterling.  The  progressive  increase 
of  the  operations  of  the  society,  and  the  comparative  magnitude  of  their 
recent  over  their  earlier  operations,  are  indicated  by  the  following 
abstract  of  the  grants  paid  by  them  for  school  buildings,  calculated  to 
the  several  periods  at  which  the  returns  of  Church  schools  were  ob- 
tained:— 

£        s,    d. 
From  1811  to  1826   .....    44,155  10  0 

1826  to  1831     28,031  0  0 

1831  to  1837 28,310  10  ^  0 


99 


Total  in  twenty-six  years       .         .       100,497     0     0 
or  nearly  ^4,000  a  year. 

From  1837  to  Lady  day,  1848         .         .         .       142,833     0     0 
or  nearly  ^14,000  a  year. 

For  five  of  those  years— namely,  from  1843  to  1847  inclusive— the 
operations  of  the  society  were  conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
during  the  preceding  five  years,  and  included  1940  grants  for  erecting  or 
enlarging  school  buildings,  estimated  to  cost  ^767,980.  The  extent  and 
importance  of  the  present  and  recent  efforts  of  the  Church  to  educate  the 
poor,  will,  however,  be  manifested  yet  more  forcibly,  when  it  is  stated  that, 
in  1846,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales,  22,245  Church  schools,  with 
53,509  gratuitous  teachers,  and  27,826  paid  teachers  ;  that  the  salaries 
of  the  paid  teachers  amounted  to  ^8621,362  16«. :  and  the  total  yearly 
expense  of  supporting  Church  schools  for  the  poor,  to  ^874,947  14«., 
provided  by  existing  endowments,  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  chil- 
dren's payments. 

This  yearly  outlay  for  the  support  of  Church  schools  exceeds  the 
aggregate  amoimt  of  the  grants  made  from  the  public  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  period  when  such  grants 
originated,  sixteen  years  ago,  to  the  present  time. 

Although  the  exertions  of  the  Church  to  provide  school  buildings  in 
England  may  no  longer  require  to  be  continued  on  that  scale  of  mag- 
nitude by  which  they  have  been  characterised  during  the  last  few  years; 
yet  this  alteration  in  the  position  of  Churchmen  will  not  relieve  them 
from  the  necessity  of  still  employing  a  large  amount  of  time  and  money 
in  the  work  of  elementary  education  ;  but  will  only  alter  the  character 
and  change  the  direction  of  their  labours.  Every  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  sohools  increases  the  demand  for  competently  trained  teachers ; 
and  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  the  labours  of  zealous  promoters  of 
education  will  be  now  anxiously  directed.  This  is  a  field  in  which  pro- 
gress is  more  uncertain,  and  less  perceptible,  than  in  the  erection  of 
school  buildings ;  but,  without  teachers  who  possess  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualifications  for  the  task,  school  buildings  will  be  of  but 
little  value.  Although  the  necessity  of  providing  that  special  and  ap- 
propriate training  which  the  ofiice  of  a  schoolmaster  requires  has  been 
long  admitted,  it  is  only  of  late  yfears  that  systematic  attempts  have  been 
made  to  mould  the  character  and  form  the  intellect  of  our  teachers,  as 
well  as  to  communicate  the  method  of  teaching  which  experience  has 
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sbown  to  be  best  adapted  for  schools^  in  which  large  numbers  of  diil- 
dren  are  placed  under  the  care  of  a  single  master  or  mistress.  From 
the  foundation  of  the  National  Society,  young  persons  were  received  at 
their  central  schools  in  the  metropolis,  and  there  received  lessons  in 
the  practical  management  of  a  school,  but  they  were  not  subject  to  any 
adequate  system  of  domestic  discipline ;  and  continued  in  training  for 
too  short  a  time  to  receive  moral  influences  of  an  abiding  character. 

In  1839,  the  National  Society  resolved  to  provide  Training  Institu- 
tions for  male  and  female  teachers,  in  which  young  persons  might  be 
received  at  such  an  age,  and  continue  for  such  a  time,  as  would  secure 
the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  persons  trained,  both  generally  and. 
with  especial  reference  to  the  oflice  of  teacher.  Accordingly,  St.  Mark's 
College,  Chelsea,  for  male  teachers;  and  Whitelands,  for  females;  were 
founded  in  1841  :  and  Battersea,  which  had  been  established  as  a 
training  institution  for  male  teachers,  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and 
Mr.  Tufnell,  was  acquired  by  the  Society,  in  1844.  The  society  has 
also  provided  boarding-houses  at  Westminster  for  male  and  female 
teachers,  who  receive  a  shorter  course  of  training  than  is  afforded  at  the 
Qther  institutions  of  the  society,  and  who  acquire  at  their  central  schools 
^Eimiliarity  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  At  these  several  insti- 
tutions, 553  masters,  and  489  mistresses,  have  been  trained  in  five  years, 
during  which  period  the  expenditure  of  the  society  has  attained  the  fol- 
lowing magnitude : — 

Grants  voted  for  school  buildings ^139,197 

„     for  the  temporary  support  of  schools         .         .     .         9,087 
Sums  expended  in  the  support  of  training  institutions, 

including  the  central  schools  of  the  society       •         .       60,000 

^208,284 

When  to  that  sum  is  added  an  outlay  of  ^30,000,  made  on  the 
building  of  the  several  training  establishments,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  grants  and  expenditure  of  but  Kttle  more  than  five  years  is  nearly 
double  the  entire  outlay  of  the  society  for  all  the  objects  to  which  it 
contributed  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence. 
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(Continued  from  page  223.) 

54.  Rain  has  an  influence  on  the  well-being  of  people ;  notably  upon 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  upon  the  state  of  routes,  upon  the  daily  life  of 
man. 

55.  There  is  as  much  less  rain  in  a  spot,  as  that  spot  approaches 
nearer  to  the  equator,  provided  it  be  not  elevated. 

56.  As  much  more  rain,  snow,  and  rime  fall  upon  any  spot,  just  in 
proportion  as  that  spot  is^more  elevated,  more  removed  from  the  equator, 
and  more  in  the  vicinity  of  mountains. 
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57.  Mountains  and  woods,  inasmncii  as  they  influence  the  course 
of  winds,  have  much  to  do  with  the  physical  state  of  localities. 

58.  Mountains  and  woods,  as  determining  the  fall  of  rains,  as  divert- 
ing the  course  of  winds  which  renovate  the  air,  have  an  influence  on  the 
condition  of  a  population. 

59.  Mountains  are  the  reservoirs  of  water. 

The  poles  are  reservoirs  of  water ;  it  is  there  in  a  state  of  ice. 

60.  Water  in  a  liquid  state,  diffused  upon  the  soil,  is  evaporated  with 
more  rapidity  in  proportion  as  we  approach  more  to  the  equator* 

61.  Water,  existent  in  air,,  is  so  much  the  more  preserved  in  vapoior 
as  it  is  nearer  to  the  equator. 

62.  Water,  which  liquifies  upon  the  mountains,  or  which  descends 
from  plateaux,  through  or  upon  the  soil,  forms  continuous  currents  or 
sheets. 

63.  It  is  necessary  to  hear  this  fact  in  mind,  that  water  often  flows 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth. 

64.  Moimtains,  the  soil  of  which  is  everywhere  convex,  do  not  pre- 
serve the  water  at  their  surface. 

65.  Water  settles  on  flat  lands,  on  plateaux  more  or  less  elevated, 
in  hollow  places;  from  whence  it  flnds  no  outlet  unless  reduced  to 
vapour,  or  in  descending  through  the  interstices  of  the  soil. 

66.  Water  collects  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  where  it  is 
joined  hy  another  chain  of  mountains,  or  by  hillocks,  or  by  the  edge  of 
a  sHghtly  elevated  plateau. 

67.  Lands  are  divided  by  chains  of  mountains  into  valleys  of  greater 
Or  less  depth,  more  or  less  extensive,  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
centre  of  the  land,  and  of  diflerent  forms.  Each  of  the  hollows,  formed 
by  lofty  chains  of  mountains,  is  itself  subdivided,  by  chains  of  less 
altitude,  iaato  hollows  of  less  remarkable  appearance,  but  the  acquaintance 
with  which  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge  of  any  given  spot. 

68.  Hollows  present  themselves  to  us  under  different  forms,  which 
bare  much  influence  on  the  lot  of  a  population.  A  river  can  have  its 
course  in  many  hollows  of  successively  decreasing  heights.  There  are 
hollows  of  the  first  ridge,  near  the  level  of  the  sea ;  hollows  of  the 
second  and  third  ridge.  There  are  hollows  enclosed  on  all  sides,  hollows 
with  extensive  openings  to  the  sea,  hollows  with  but  a  narrow  orifice, 
hollows  with  one  or  many  orifices.  The  hollows  of  France  have  forms 
which  are  not  sufficiently  remarked. 

69.  The  waters  of  a  pond,  or  a  lake,  often  escape  and  descend,  either 
by  subterranean  conduits  or  a  fall. 

70.  The  waters  from  a  hollow,  or  from  an  elevated  concavity,  often 
fall  into  a  less  elevated  hollow,  by  a  fall  from  a  large  river,  or  by  sub- 
terranean conduits  ;  they  often  then  re-appear,  under  a  form  which  we 
call  a  source. 

71.  To  discover  the  courses  and  sources  of  water,  we  must  consider 
the  plateaux,  the  concavities  upon  the  moimtains,  the  adjacent  de- 
clivities. 

72.  At  the  foot  of  mountains  or  hills  which  only  present  a  slope,  the 
sources  of  water  are  few. 

There  are  sources  of  water  in  the  contour  of  the  base  of  a  plateau,  or 
of  a  mountain,  the  surface  of  which  is  concave,  or  level  in  many  spots. 
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73.  An  angle  formed  by  two  chains^  or  in  the  course  of  one  chain:  of 
elevated  mountains^  generally  forms  a  great  concourse  of  water. 

74.  In  the  angle  formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  by  a  counter* 
fort,  a  course  of  water  is  formed  proportioned  to  the  height,  to  the. 
extent,  &c.,  of  the  chain  and  of  the  counterfort. 

7b.  A  river  is  as  much  deeper  as  it  is  farther  removed  from  the  crest 
of  the  mountains  which  feed  it. 

A  river  is  as  much  more  voluminous  as  it  is  surrounded  by  more 
lofty  mountains. 

The  bed  of  a  river  is  deeper  according  as  it  is  nearer  to  mountains^ 
and  as  those  mountains  are  more  elevated. 

7^.  The  greater  the  descent  of  a  river,  the  more  sand  it  detaches  in 
its  progress:  as  the  declivity  decreases,  the  sand  is  deposited  in  a 
coarser  state.  Where  the  river  passes  over  extensive  plains,  a  fine  sand 
is  deposited. 

Water  which  descends  from  calcareous  mountains,  carries  with  it  Ume 
in  solution,  which  it  deposits  on  the  plains. 

77.  Waters,  in  descending  from  hills,  drag  with  them  stones,  earth, 
the  debris  of  vegetables ;  and  thus  they  convey,  to  the  places  of  settle- 
ment, sand,  vegetable  debris,  and  the  earth  which  predominates  on  the 
heights. 

In  this  year  (1835)  at  Clermont,  the  earths  of  the  mountains  have 
been  rolled  into  the  valleys  by  a  violent  storm. 

The  abraded  mountains  then  are  denuded,  and  the  places  of  settle- 
ment are  furnished  with  vegetable  earths. 

78.  According  to  the  movement  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  mountains  arrest  less  easily  the  sea  towards  the  equator 
than  towards  the  poles,  and  towards  the  west  than  towards  the  east. 

It  is  probable  then  that  earths  descend  more  gently  to  the  sea  towards 
the  east  then  towards  the  west. 

79.  By  employing  geographical  laws,  it  is  easy  to  trace,  without  being 
acquainted  with  it,  the  course  of  a  river.  By  employing  geographical 
laws,  it  is  often  easy  to  trace  the  line  of  seashore,  without  having  pre- 
viously known  it. 

80.  We  can  determine  approximatively  the  height  of  mountains  by 
the  quantity  of  water  which  they  pour  forth  and  reciprocally. 

what  a  prodigious  number  of  courses  of  water  would  there  be  then 
in  the  North  of  Italy  and  in  Hungary !  Many  rivers  carry  with  them  a 
calcareous  earth,  and  are  rendered  yellow  by  the  washing  of  the  soil 
through  which  their  tributaries  pass.  The  Maine  probably  derives  its 
name  from  the  earth  which  it  holds  in  solution.  Many  tributaries  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  pass  over  calcareous  land :  so  the  Loire  car- 
ries with  it  and  deposits  a  quantity  of  lime. 

Perhaps  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  are  calcareous. 

The  Maine  has  always  a  blackish  teint,  it  traverses  countries  where 
the  soil  is  black,  it  descends  from  mountains,  called  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, the  soil  of  which  indeed  is  black.  A  soil  of  a  sombre  colour  is 
fitted  for  the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp ;  thus  the  spots  where  the  soil 
is  of  such  a  colour,  produce  fine  flax  and  hemp  in  great  abundance.. 
Thus  the  knowledge  of  waters,  may  help  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
products  of  the  soil. 
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81.  When  a  semicircular  chain  of  long  and  elevated  motintam%or  wben 
many  chains  meeting,  form  the  contour  of  a  hasin  of  whieli  the  central 
parts  are  at  a  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains^  thei'te  are  fonnd 
lakes,  ponds,  marshes,  peat  mosses. 

Thus  peat  holes  are  found  in  the  centre  of  many  hollows,  as  in  that 
of  the  Somme,  in  that  of  the  Loire,  &c.  These  last  were  unknown. 
Geographical  laws  have  indicated  them,  nearly  on  the  spot  where  they 
actually  exist.     There  ought  to  he  peat  holes  in  Hungary. 

82.  It  is  by  thus  comparing  the  colour  of  waters,  and  that  of  earths, 
the  height  of  mountains,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  courses  of  water,  &c., 
that  we  greatly  extend  our  knowledge ;  and  for  all  that  such  compa*' 
risons  are  often  the  causes  of  error.  We  can  easily  deny  the  exacti- 
tude of  them ;  we  can  often  even  perceive  such  a  manner  of  reasoning  at 
£iult ;  and  after  all,  it  is  that  manner  of  reasoning  alone  which  pro- 
duces  our  usual  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  men. 

83.  The  form  of  hollows,  their  extent,  the  direction,  the  breadth,  the 
length  of  rivers,  the  form  of  the  sea  shore,  the  nature  a(  the  soil,  have 
a  great  influence  on  the  boundaries  of  political  states,  upon  the  density 
and  manners  of  populations. 

(To  he  continued.) 


REGULATIONS  FjOR  THE  EXTERNAL  DISCIPLINE  OP 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  Rector  and  Masters  of  the  High  School  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
remind  the  ingenuous  youth  educated  in  this  venerable  institution,  that 
the  moral  well-being  of  man  is  paramount  even  to  his  intellectual  ad- 
vancement. You  are,  accordingly,  affectionately  admonished  to  seek 
that  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  and,  while  you 
gre  not  slothful  in  business,  in  the  days  of  your  youth  to  remember 
youf  Creator,  in  the  two  great  departments  of  duty — ^love  to  God,  and 
love  to  man. 

It  is  incumbent  on  those  entrusted  with  your  education,  to  See  that 
you  are  trained  to  conduct  yourselves,  in  all  the  various  relationships  of 
life,  as  Christians  and  as  gentlemen.  In  addition  to  the  direct  bearing 
which  the  religious  instruction  you  here  receive  has  upon  this  great 
object,  the  branches  of  polite  learning  in  which  you  are  disciplined,  will, 
no  doubt,  contribute  to  this  result.  You  will,  besides,  reflect  that  with 
you  rests  the  reputation  of  the  school,  not  for  scholarship  merely,  but 
for  habits  of  Christian  virtue  and  manly  urbanity.  Such  considerations, 
it  is  hoped,  will  not  fail  to  produce  among  you  a  high-toned  morality 
combined  with  a  polite  demeanour.  But  you  are  also  warned,  that 
duty,  if  not  voluntarily  discharged,  must,  for  the  common  safety,  be 
enforced  by  penalties. 

The  internal  discipline  of  each  class  is  confided  to  its  own  individual 
teacher.  With  regard  to  the  external  discipline,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  such  regulations  as  shall  embrace  every  case.  But  the  following 
rules  comprehend  the  duties  mainly  to  be  enforced ;  and  other  viola- 
tions of  the  great  principles  of  right,  while  you  are  earnestly  warned 
agamst  them,  will  be  dealt  with  as  each  case  may  reqture : — 
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1.  All  flagrant  Tioladons  of  the  moral  law — ljiiig»  di8hoiiest]r»  swear- 
ii^,  obscenity^  immodesty  of  every  kind — are  foA>iden  imder  the  serereat 
penalties^  as  most  displeasing  to  Ood^  degrading  in  their  own  nature^ 
and  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

2.  It  is  proper,  thoi^h,  it  is  hoped^  hardly  necessary,  to  enjoin  upon 
yon  cleanness  of  person  and  dress,  as  seemly  in  itself^  and  produetiye 
of  health  and  comfort.. 

3.  Pmictnality  and  regularity  of  attendance  are  essential  to  yomr 
improrement,  and  will  be  rigidly  exacted,  except  for  necessary  cansea* 

4.  Yoo  are  forbidden,  while  going  to  or  from  school,  to  do  aoaythii^ 
which  is  annoying  to  yonr  fellow  citizens,  which  is  unworthy  of  the  edii* 
cation  you  are  reccfinng,  or  which  may  bring  the  discipline  of  the  sdiool 
into  disrepute. 

5.  The  masters  and  teachers  are  entitled  to  respectful  behavioar, 
not  only  from  their  own,  but  from  all  the  pupils  of  the  school, 

6.  YdvL  are  enjoined  to  behave  courteously  to  your  scboo^ellows^ 
loving  your  neighbours  as  yourselves,  in  honour  preferring  one  another. 
The  seniors  are  enjoined  to  comport  themselves  in  a  kindly  manner  to 
those  who  are  younger  and  weaker,  and  any  attempt  at  oppression  will 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  ^f  an  umnanly  spirit,  and  energetically  re** 
pressed. 

7.  There  is  no  desire  to  interfere  unduly  with  your  amusements ;  on 
the  contrary,  you  will  receive  every  eneouragement  and  proteetioffy 
compatible  with  a  proper  discipline,  in  all  manly  and  in  all  heahhfol 
sports.  But  you  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  such  amusements  as  are 
injurious  to  the  property  or  person  o£  otherS)  or  are  hurtfal  or  dan- 
gerous to  yourselves. 

8.  Fighting,  and  such  amusements  as  naturally  lead  to  irritalicm  and 
violence,  are  forbidden. 

9.  Disturbing  any  of  the  cksaes  in  the  course  of  your  games>  or  hy 
shouting,  staring  in  at  the  windows,  or  in  any  other  way>  is  peremp- 
torily forbidden. 

10.  The  splendid  building  provided  by  the  munificence  of  the  eity 
far  the  education  of  its  youth,  it  will  be  your  pride  to  preserve  from 
injury.  All  climbing  on  any  part  of  the  building,  all  playing  against  it 
with  marbles,  balls,  or  anything  else,  is,  on  that  ground,  forbidden. 
Yom  are,  also,  cautioned  against  carrying  on  any  of  your  amusements  so 
near  the  building,  as  to  expose  you  to  the  hazard  of  breaking  any  of  the 
windows* 

Ilr  You  are  required  to  abstain  from  the  offensive  and  vulgarizing 
practice  of  writing  on  the  walls,  and  from  defacing  in  any  way  any  part 
of  the  building. 

12.  No  bludgeons,  sticks,  or  other  instruments  that  may  be  em- 
ployed in  games  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  injore  the  building  by  chipping 
off  the  edges  of  the  mason  work,  or  otherwise,  are  to  be  brought  within 
the  grounds. 

1 3.  You  are  earnestly  de»red  ta  assist  in  preserving  for  the  common 
benefit,  what  has  been  expressly  provided  for  that  purpose.  This  you 
can  do  by  your  advice  and  example.  And  you  are  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  severe  penalties,  wantonly  or  carelessly  to  waste  the  water,  to 
injure  the  water-cocks,  or  anything  else  provided  for  the  public  conve- 
nience. 
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14.  You  are  reminded  that,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  due  for 
any  injury  committed  against  property,  your  liability  for  the  damage, 
occasioned  by  the  transgression  of  the  rules,  will,  on  all  occasions,  be 
strictly  enforced. 

15.  You  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  climb  on  or  run  along  any^of 
the  walls,  or  cUmb  on  or  over  any  of  the  railings,  or  to  leave  or  to  come 
to  school  by  any  other  than  the  ordinary  modes  of  egress  and  ingress ; 
and  it  is  necessary,  from  the  vicinity  of  pleasure-grounds  to  one  part  of 
the  wall,  to  warn  you  against  making  your  way  into  them,  on  any  pre- 
text whatever.  You  must  submit  to  occasional  losses  at  your  amuse- 
ments, rather  than  infringe  the  rights  of  property. 

16.  Missiles  of  every  description — ^whether  stones,  gravel,  or  8iiow«> 
balls — are  absolutely  forbidden. 

12.  No  gunpowder,  fireworks,  or  firearms  of  any  description,  are 
permitted  to  be  brought  within  the  grounds,  under  penalty  of  confisca- 
tion, and  such  punishment  as  may  be  necessary. 

18.  In  addition  to  the  spacious  play-ground  provided  by  the  patrons 
for  your  recreation,  you  have  the  free  range  of  the  Calton  Hill,  at  fit 
opportunities  ;  you  are  only  forbidden,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  your 
own  safety,  to  go  on  that  precipitous  part  of  the  hill  immediately  be- 
hind the  school,  situated  between  the  two  lower  walks. 

19.  In  your  enjoyment  of  this,  and  of  all  your  privileges,  you  are 
warned  against  molesting  or  injuring  others  in  any  way.  You  are  es- 
pecially forbidden  to  come  into  hostile  conduct,  by  throwing  stones  or 
otherwise,  with  any  other  boys,  or  assemblages  of  boys,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding any  pretext  whatever. 

20.  With  such  an  ample  field  for  recreation  you  can  have  no  excuse 
for  playing  on  the  streets  while  on  your  road  to  or  from  school,  or  at 
your  play-hours.  This  can  only  be  done  at  your  own  risk,  and  to  the 
molestation  of  others.  You  must  not  form  slides  on  the  streets  or  roads 
leading  to  the  school,  as  manifestly  injurious  to  the  pubHc  safety. 

21.  Nothing  can  be  more  improper  or  hurtful  to  the  character  of  the. 
school,  than  that,  congregated  on  the  edge  of  a  great  thoroughfare,  you 
should  abuse  your  position,  to  annoy  or  injure  the  pubUc,  by  shouting, 
or  throwing  missiles,  or  by  any  other  means.  This  will  be  prevented  by 
severe  penalties.  And,  more  especially,  you  are  warned  against  yielding- 
to  the  childish  excitement  produced  by  the  appearance  of  the  military, 
as  complaints  have  been  made  of  violations  of  this  necessary  rule. 

22.  The  rector,  the  master,  and  teachers,  along  with  the  janitor,  are- 
authorized  to  mark  and  report  in  the  proper  quarters  for  enforcement, 
^11  violations  of  these  rules,  to  whatever  class  the  violations  may  belong. 

23.  In  conclusion,  you  are  entreated  to  bear  carefully  in  mind  the 
spirit  in  which  these  regulations  are  framed,  and  the  great  objects  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  Our  highest  delight  is  to  train  your  youth- 
ful minds,  and  to  accustom  you  to  such  habits  of  intellectual  and  moral 
discipHne,  that  you  shall  go  forth  from  our  halls,  fitted  and  prepared, 
by  your  acquirements  and  your  virtues,  to  maintain  and  extend  the  fame 
of  your  Alma  Mater,  to  prove  valuable  members  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,  in  all  things. 
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(  Continued  from  page  134). 

The  following  questions  are  to  be  written  by  the  teacher  on  the  black- 
hoard.  The  answers  are  to  be  written  by  the  children  either  on  their 
slates  or  on  paper.  These  exercises  will,  however,  be  of  little  use  unless 
the  teacher  systematically  examines  the  composition  of  the  children. 
The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  are,  neatness  in  the  writing,  cor- 
rectness in  spelling,  in  diction,  and  in  facts.  It  would  be  well  to 
encourage  chHdren  to  write  such  exercises  in  the  evening  at  home,  and 
bring  them  with  them  to  school  in  the  morning,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  corrected  by  the  master.  By  a  little  practice  children  soon 
become  expert  in  this  kind  of  exercise — one  of  the  most  important  that 
.can  be  taught  in  an  elementary  school,  as  it  tends  directly  to  nourish, 
to  develop,  and  to  form  the  mmd. 

The  following  exercises  are  of  two  kinds :  the  first  consist  of  ques- 
tions, and  the  second  of  the  classification  of  objects. 

1 . QUESTIONS. 

1 .  What  are  the  articles  or  instruments  that  are  used  for  cutting  ? 

2.  Name  all  the  parts  of  a  cow  that  are  useful,  and  also  to  what  uses 
they  are  applied. 

3.  Mention  the  animals  that  can  be  taught  to  speak. 

4.  The  voice  and  the  cry  of  each  animal  are  generally  designated  by 
some  particular  word.  Thus  we  say  that  a  horse  neighs,  a  cat  mews, 
&c.  Tell  what  we  call  the  cry  of  the  pig,  of  the  hen,  of  the  dog,  of  the 
wolf,  of  the  cow,  of  the  sheep,  of  the  ass,  &c. 

5.  Name  all  the  materiids  that  are  required  in  building  a  house : 
what  workmen  are  employed,  and  what  labour  or  work  does  each 
perform  ? 

6.  In  what  way  can  we  communicate  our  thoughts  without  employing 
the  use  of  speech  ? 

7.  Among  the  objects  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  state  those 
that  are  made,  1  st,  of  iron ;  2nd,  of  wool ;  3rd,  of  cotton ;  4th,  of 
leather;  5th,  of  clay;  6  th,  of  wood. 

8.  Mention  all  the  diflferent  ways  in  which  we  can  go  from  one  place 
to  another. 

9.  What  animals  can  go  from  one  place  to  another  without  the  help 
of  feet  ? 

10.  Where  do  the  rivers  and  the  streams  come  from?  Where  do 
they  go  to  ?     Why  do  they  flow  from  one  place  to  another  ? 

1 1 .  There  are  many  large  towns  and  cities  which  contain  a  great 
number  of  inhabitants.  They  are  situated,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  or  near  the  sea.     What  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

12.  Gire  the  names  of  some  large  cities  and  towns  that  are  situated 
on  rivers.  What  manufactures  are  carried  on  there  ?  For  what  great 
men  are  they  celebrated  ?  What  events  in  history  are  connected  with 
them  ? 

13.  Mention  the  various  objects  that  are  used  for  food.    What 
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people  live  chiefly  upon  rice?    "What  nations  live  principally  upon 
fish? 

14.  Of  what  substances  is  clothing  made?  From  what  parts  of  the 
world  do  we  obtain  cotton  ?  Mention  any  nations  who  require  but  lit- 
tle clothing.     Why  is  this  ? 

15.  What  makes  a  day  ?  Where  is  the  sun  when  we  see  the  stars  ? 
What  does  the  earth  hang  upon  ? 

16.  Name  some  objects  to  which  we  can  attribute  the  following  qua- 
lities:— Great,  Uttle,  straight,  large,  new,  dry,  moist,  fat,  thin,  old, 
young,  new,  rare,  common,  sick,  sound,  short,  narrow,  thick,  sweety 
sour,  bitter,  wise,  red,  green,  black,  vellow,  pointed,  indolent,  diligent^ 
high,  low,  smooth,  cpld,  hot,  agreeable,  &c. 

17.  Indicate  all  the  qualities  by  which  you  are  able  to  know  and  dis- 
tinguish an  animal  from  the  plants,  from  stones,  and  other  objects. 

18.  Name  all  the  parts  of  a  plant. 

19.  What  do  we  use  to  make  meat  more  agreeable  to  the  taste? 
How  do  we  obtain  Ihem  ? 

20.  Tell  which  is  the  heavier,  a  pound  of  gold  or  a  pound  of  wax  ? 

21.  Write  down  the  number  of  hours  in  a  day  and  night  taken  to- 
gether ;  the  names  of  the  months  in  the  year ;  and  the  names  of  the 
days  in  the  week. 

22.  Mention  all  the  articles  that  are  required  for  the  use  of  the 
table ;  first,  dinner  things  ;  second,  tea  things.  Name  all  the  articles 
that  you  will  find  in  the  school  room. 

23.  Mention  the  different  kinds  of  clothing  that  people  wear,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  made,  and  the  workmen  timt  are  employed 
in  making  them. 

24.  How  are  you  able  to  tell  when  an  object  is  long  or  short,  amooth 
or  rough,  sweet  or  sour,  odorous  or  inodorous? 

25.  What  animals  walk  on  two  feet  only  ?  Write  all  you  know  about 
them. 

26.  What  is  the  colour  of  the  people  in  England,  in  France,  in  Seot- 
land,  in  Italy,  in  Turkey,  in  Ireland? 

27.  Name  the  capital  city  of  Europe  that  contains  the  fewest  people. 

28.  Tell  the  hottest  country  in  Europe,  the  most  mountainous,  the 
coldest,  and  the  flattest. 

29.  Mention  the  animals  that  are  found  in  your  own  country. 

30.  Name  all  the  articles  you  know  that  are  made  of  glass.  Tell 
some  of  the  properties  or  quahties  of  glass. 

31.  Write  down  all  you  know  about  the  air. 

32.  What  is  soap  made  of?  Describe  its  uses,  and  show  how  it  adds 
to  our  comfort. 

33.  What  are  the  articles  that  are  required  in  writing  a  letter  ?  What 
is  paper  made  of?    Describe  a  quill  pen. 

34.  What  are  the  uses  of  coal  ? 

35.  What  is  a  penknife  made  of?     Give  a  description  of  one. 

36.  What  is  clay?     To  what  uses  is  it  applied? 

^  37;.  What  animal  can  be  cut  into  a  number  of  pieces,  and  yet  each 
piece  will  become  a  new  and  perfect  individual  ? 
i38.  When  a  horse  trots,  how  many  feet  has  it  off  the  ground  at  cmce  ? 
39.  What  animals  have  their  hind  feet  very  long?    Why  is  this  ? 
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40.  T^Hij  does  Bmoke  go  up  the  dbimneyy  and  what  b  the  use  of  a 
dbiznney-pot  ? 

41.  Why  do  wax  candles  never  require  snuffing? 

42.  Why  does  a  kettle  sing  before  the  water  boils?  and  why  does 
the  water  sometimes  run  out  at  the  spout  ? 

43.  Why  can  we  see  our  breath  in  winter  and  not  in  summer  ? 

44.  What  are  the  tools  that  are  used  by  a  carpenter  and  joiner  ? 

45.  What  are  the  articles  sold  by  a  grocer  and  tea-dealer  ? 

46.  What  are  the  interior  parts  of  the  human  body  ? 

47.  What  names  are  given  to  men  from  their  different  mechanical 
trades  ?    Describe  the  duties  of  some  of  them. 

48.  What  are  the  qualities  of  loaf  sugar  ?  Where  does  it  come  £rom, 
aud  bow  is  it  made  ? 

2.    CLASSIFICATION   OF  OBJECTS^ 

We  classify  objects  in  various  ways,  according  to  their  different  pro- 
perties or  qualities  ;  thus,  we  join  together  those  which  have  the  same 
form,  the  same  colour,  the  same  size,  the  same  habits,  &c. 

1.  Classify  thefollovnng  animals,  so  that  those  which  have  the  same 
number  of  feet  shall  be  placed  together*  Mouse,  rat,  worm,  butterfly, 
caterpillar,  carp,  horse,  eel,  ass,  pike,  goat,  goose,  hare^  serpent^  mole, 
lion,  sparrow,  dog,  spider,  snake,  boy,  fly,  pigeon,  snail,  crow. 

2.  Classify  the  above  animals  according  to  the  elements  in  which 
they  Uve :  namely,  the  air,  the  water,  the  earth. 

3.  Classify  them  according  to  the  kind  of  food  on  which  they  live. 
4«  Every  thmg  on  the  earth  can  be  arranged  under  the  foUowing 

heads :  living  beings  and  inanimate  objects.  Classify  the  following 
according  to  this  division : — ox^  hemp,  cloth,  cheese,  tree,  table,  goose, 
bed,  oyster,  cart,  horse,  flour,  cow,  bird,  stone,  plank,  lime,  mole,  kettie, 
shoe,  sheep,  shirt,  wool,  stockings  paper>  sparrow,  book,  cat,  apple, 
leather,  knife. 

5.  We  can  also  distinguish  objects  into  natural  ^cadi  artificial.  Clas- 
sify the  preceding  according  to  this  two-fold  arrangement. 

6.  Everything  in  nature  can  be  arranged  in  three  kingdoms,  called 
the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral   kingdoms.     Classify  the 

foUowing  under  these  three  heads : — Lion,  tulip,  fox,  hay,  rose,  iron, 
copper,  caterpillar,  pea,  fly,  mud,  butterfly,  strawberry,  i^eep,  lead, 
marble,  owl,  cherry,  tiger,  pewter,  pear,  sidt,  wolf,  violet,  lime,  duck, 
cabbage,  turnip,  spider,  quill,  steel,  beaver,  shoe,  tin,  halfpenny,  waz;# 

7.  Some  animals  bring  forth  their  young  aUve,  others  are  produced 
from  eggs.  Arrange  the  following  under  these  two  divisions : — Sheep, 
wolf,  horse,  hare,  dog,  rabbit,  pigeon,  cat,  sparrow,  spider,  fly,  cow,  eel, 
mouse,  butterfly,  lark,  herring,  hdj-hird,  worm,  cuckoo,  crab. 

8.  Trees  may  be  divided  into  those  which  produce  fruits,  and  those 
which  do  not.  Arrange  the  following  into  these  two  classes  : — Walnut- 
tree,  willow,  apple-tree,  oak,  plane-tree,  apricot,  fir,  pear-tree,  alder, 
fig-tree,  plum-tree,  birch,  ash,  chestnut-tree,  date-tree,  ash,  yew-tree. 

9.  Some  animals  have  solid  hoofs,  some  have  them  divided,  and  others 
have  at  their  extremities  claws  or  toes.  Arrange  the  following  animals 
according  to  the  above  t — Rein-deer,  horse,  lion,  seid,  goat,  zebiBy  oz^ 
mole^  cow,  ass,  hog,  elephant,  squirrel^  sheep,  mouse,  buffido. 
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10. — Classify  under  fhe  following  heads :— 1st,  Animals  fliat  are 
covered  with  hair ;  2nd,  those  that  have  feathers  ;  3rd,  those  that  have 
scales. 

11.  Arrange  the  following  ohjects  under  the  heads  of  Minerals^ 
Metals,  Precious  Stones,  and  Earths, — Gold,  clay,  chalk,  sand,  tin, 
diamond,  marl,  flint,  copper,  gravel,  silver,  lead,  granite,  slate,  jsinc, 
mercury,  ruby,  iron,  agate,  steel,  emerald,  jasper. 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  IN  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT CLAUSES, 

Showing  the  mode  in  which  the  Clauses  were  originally  framed^  the  va- 
rious Alterations  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society 
during  their  Correspondence  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, and  the  Modifications  now  introduced  into  the  Clauses,  being 
the  result  of  that  Correspondence, 

QUALIFICATION    OF   LAY   MEMBERS    OF   COMMITTEE. 

As  origin,ally  put  forth  by  the  Committee  of  Council, — None. 

Alterations  proposed  by  Committee  of  National  Society, — Demand  of 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Society,  in  April,  1848,  that  the  lay  mem- 
bers should  sign  a  declaration,  stating  that  they  are  bond  fide  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  joined  members  of  any  other  religi- 
ous denomination. 

Declaration  required  from  lav  members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion proposed  by  Committee  of  Council,  June  3,  1848,  to  be  signed  by 
lay  members  of  the  school  committee.  Agreed  to  by  Committee  of 
National  Society,  July  5,  1848. 

Legal  difficulty  to  this  form  stated  by  Committee  of  Council,  April  2, 
1849,  and  acquiesced  in  by  Committee  of  National  Society  on  May  12, 
1849. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  above,  it  was  demanded  by  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Society,  July  3,  1848,  that  where  desired  by  promoters  of  a 
school,  the  quaUfication  of  lay  members  of  the  school  committee  should 
be,  that  they  are,  and  have  been  for  three  years  past,  communicants  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Assented  to  by  Committee  of  Council,  July  31,  1848,  subject  to  re- 
strictions proposed  on  the  adoption  of  Clause  D. 

These  restrictions  objected  to  by  Committee  of  National  Society, 
March  17,  1849. 

Present  state  of  the  Clauses, — In  all  clauses,  that  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  bond  fide  membership  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
signed  by  lay  members  of  school  committee. 

Schools  may  be  placed  under  the  control  of  Church  communicants 
whenever  desired  by  the  promoters, 

POSITION    OF   THE    PAROCHIAL   CLERGYMAN. 

As  originally  put  forth  by  the  Committee  of  Council. — Chairman  pf 
meetings  of  school  committee. 
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Superintendeiice  of  religious  instruction  of  scholars. 

Not  including  right  of  using  school  as  a  Sunday  school. 

Alterations  proposed  by  Committee  of  NationcU  Society, — ^The  moral 
and  religious  superintendence  of  the  school  demanded  for  clergyman  hy 
Committee  of  National  Society,  May  12,  1846.  i 

Superintendence  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  scholars 
assented  to  by  Committee  of  Council,  Sept.  29,  1846. 

Demanded  by  Committee  of  National  Society,  April  1848,  and  con- 
ceded by  Committee  of  Council,  June  3,  1848. 

Present  state  of  the  Clauses, — Superintendence  of  the  moral  and 
religious  instruction  of  the  scholars. 

School  may  be  used  as  a  Sunday  school  under  the  exdusiye  control 
and  management  of  the  clergyman. 

APPEAL   ON   MATTERS    RELATING  TO    RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION. 

As  originally  put  forth  hy  the  Committee  of  Council, — ^To  bishop. 

Bishop's  decision  final  and  conclusive,  but  no  legal  provision  made 
for  giving  effect  to  his  decision. 

Alterations  proposed  hy  Committee  of  National  Society, — Attention 
called  to  this  omission  by  Committee  of  National  Society,  March  17 9 
1849. 

Acknowledged  by  Committee  of  Council,  April  2,  1849. 

Demanded  by  Committee  of  National  Society,  April,  1848,  and 
assented  to  by  Committee  of  Council,  June  3,  1848,  that  if  any  differ- 
ence should  arise  between  the  clergyman  and  the  school  committee 
respecting  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  the  school,  appeal  should  lie  to 
the  bishop. 

Present  state  of  the  Clauses, — Provision  inserted  for  enforcing 
bishop's  appeal. 

Bishop  may  on  appeal  dismiss  a  teacher  on  account  of  defective  or 
unsound  rehgious  instruction,  and  also  may  exclude  any  book  objected 
to  on  religious  grounds. 

Appeal  to  lie  to  the  bishop  in  case  any  difference  arise  between  the 
clergyman  and  Uie  school  committee  respecting  the  prayers  to  be  used 
in  the  school. 

APPEAL   IN   CASES  OF  DIFFERENCE  ON  OTHER  MATTERS,  INCLUDING 
APPOINTMENT   AND    DISMISSAL   OF  TEACHER. 

As  originally  put  forth  hy  the  Committee  of  Council. — None. 

Alterations  proposed  hy  Committee  of  National  Society. — Asked  for 
by  Committee  of  National  Society,  Apnl,  1848,  and  plan  proposed. 

Alterations  in  the  plan  suggested  by  Committee  of  Council,  June  3, 
1848. 

These  alterations  modified  by  Committee  of  National  Society,  Julj 
5,  1848. 

Varied  again  by  Committee  of  Council,  July  31,  1848,  and  finally 
assented  to  by  Committee  of  National  Society,  August  9,  1848. 

The  Committee  of  National  Society,  July  5,  1848,  represented  the 
wish  of  many  members  of  the  society,  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
should  be  sole  arbitrator  on  all  points  of  difference,  and  suggested  that 
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local  promoters  of  schools  should  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

Refused  by  Committee  of  Council,  July  31,  1848. 

The  Committee  of  National  Society,  August  9,  1848,  find.it  impos^ 
sible  to  acquiesce  in  this  refusal. 

Point  argued  on  principle  by  Committee  of  Council,  August  30, 1848, 
and  finally  refused. 

Present  state  of  the  Clauses. — One  arbitrator  to  be  an  inspector  of 
schools,  appointed  under  minute  of  August,  1840  ;  another  to  be  a 
clergyman  of  the  diocese,  chosen  by  the  bishop,  and  these  two  to  choose 
a  third  arbitrator  to  act  with  them,  being  a  magistrate  and  lay  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  if  they  do  not  agree  on  such  a  person 
within  thirty  days,  a  third  arbitrator,  quahfied  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  archbishop  of  the  province  and  the  lord  president  of 
the  Council  conjointly. 

Appeal  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  on  all  points  of  difference  refused. 

Protest  against  this  refusal  by  Committee  of  National  Society,  March 
17,  1849;  and  again,  on  May  12,  1849,  they  state  that  the  demand 
**was  so  reasonable,  that  it  might  properly  have  been  conceded." 

QUALIFICATION    OF   SCHOOLMASTER   AND   SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

As  originally  put  forth  hy  the  Committee  of  Council, — None. 

Alterations  proposed  hy  Committee  of  National  Society. — Required 
by  Committee  of  National  Society,  Nov.  23,  1 846,  that  they  should  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Present  state  of  the  Clauses. — No  person  to  be  appointed,  or  to  con- 
tinue to  be  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress,  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

FREEDOM    OF   CHOICE   AMONG   THE    CLAUSES   A,  B,  C,  AND  D. 

As  originally  put  forth  by  the  Committee  of  Council. — Recommenda- 
tion of  the  clauses  by  Committee  of  National  Society  given  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  applicants  might  select  the  clause  best  suited  to  their 
own  case.  May  12,  1846,  and  Nov.  23,  1846. 

The  power  of  selection  withdrawn  by  Committee  of  Council,  June  26, 
1847,  and  such  one  of  the  clauses  recommended  to  be  adopted  as  may 
appear  most  suitable  to  the  particular  district. 

Alterations  proposed  by  Committee  of  National  Society. — The  im- 
position of  a  particular  clause,  objected  to  by  Committee  of  National 
Society,  April,  1848. 

Selection  between  clauses  A  and  B  allowed  to  promoters  of  schools  by 
Committee  of  Council,  July  31,  1848. 

Ckuse  D  allowed  to  be  adopted  in  parishes  containing  more  than  700 
inhabitants,  under  certain  restrictions  proposed  by  Committee  of  Coun- 
cdl,  July  31,  1848. 

Those  restrictions  proposed  to  be  modified  by  Committee  of  National 
Society,  August  9,  1848,  and  on  this  point  correspondence  continued  in 
subsequent  letters,  and  not  yet  concluded. 

Present  state  of  the  Clauses. — Promoters  of  church  schools  not  to  be 
restricted  in  their  freedom  of  choice  among  the  clauses,  otherwise  than 
hj  such  provisions  as  may  be  sufficient  to  ascertain  adequately  the  sense 
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of  those  contributors  viho  are  locally  interested.   Committee  of  Council^ 
May  26,  1849. 

Clause  D  may  be  adopted  in  parishes  containing  more  than  700 
inhabitants,  when  the  promoters  of  the  school,  who  contribute  not  less 
than  I  /,  towards  its  erection,  express  a  preference  for  that  clause.  Cer- 
tain other  limitations  attached  to  the  adoption  of  clause  D,  which  are 
not  jet  settled. 


SPECIMEN  OF  PARSING  AND  PARAPHRASING. 

No.  VII. 

Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do — 

Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  for,  if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 

But  to  fine  issues ;  nor  Nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 

But,  like  a.  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 

Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor. 

Both  thanks  and  use. 

Shakspeare's  "  Measure  for  Measure." 

1 .  Supply  ellipses  to  complete  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  above 
passage. 

2.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

3.  Resolve  the  passage  into  clauses,  and  show  the  connective  expres- 
sions that  unite  them. 

4.  Explain  the  expressions — "  Heaven  doth  with  us,"  "  virtues," 
"finely  touched,"  "nor  Nature  never  lends,"  "scruple,"  "deter- 
mines herself  the  glory,"  "use." 

5.  Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage. 

ANSWERS. 

1 .  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  do  with  torches — (as  we)  light  them  not 
for  themselves ;  for,  if  our  virtues  did  not  go  forth  of  us,  it  were  all 
alike  as  (it  would  be)  if  we  had  them  not.  Spirits  are  not  finely 
touched  but  (tmth  a  view)  to  fine  issues ;  and  Nature  never  lends  the 
smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence,  but  she,  hke  a  thrifty  goddess, 
determines  (for)  herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor — both  thanks  and 
use. 

2.  As,  conjunctive  adverb,  modifying  doth  and  do. 

Light,  trans,  verb,  indie,  pres.,  first  pers.  plur.,  in  concord  with  we. 
Modem  style  would  employ  the  participle  "  lighting." 

Did,  verb  auxil.,  to  go,  subj.,  mood,  past  form,  expressing  contin- 
gency, and  referring  to  time  generally. 

It,  pers.  pron.,  representing  the  circumstance  expressed  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause. 

Were,  substantive  verb,  subj.  mood,  signifying  w<mld  he.  See 
Hunter's  Grammar,  p.  128,  §  4, 

Alike^  adj.^  qualifying  it. 
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Buif  c(mj.,  oomiecting  the  expression  not  fiwdy  with  the  expreaaicHi 

to  fine  issues. 
Like,  adj.9  qualifying  she: 
Goddess,  noun,  obj.^  gov.  by  to  understood. 
Herself,  reciprocal  pron.,  obj.,  gov.  hjfor  understood. 
Both,  pronominal  adj.,  relating  to  th  anks  and  use. 
Thanks,  noun,  obj.,  in  apposition  with^fory,  which  is  gov.  by  deter* 

mined, 

3.  (a)  Heaven  doth  with  us.  (b)  We  do  with  torches,  (c)  We  light 
them  not  for  themselves,  {d)  Our  virtues  did  not  go  forth  of  us. 
(e)  It  were  all  alike.  (/)  It  would  be.  {g)  We  had  them  not. 
(A)  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  but  to  fine  issues.  (£)  Nature 
never  lends  the  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence.  (J)  She  like  a 
thrifty  goddess  determines  herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor — ^both 
thanks  and  use. 

These  clauses  are  united,  as  follows,  by  the  conjunctions  and  con- 
junctive adverbs  printed  in  italics : — 

h  with  a, — Heaven  doth  with  us  a*  we  do  with  torches. 

c  with  a  +  h, — Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  do  with  torches,  as  we 

light  them  not  for  themselves, 
/with  e, — It  were  all  alike  as  it  would  be. 
g  with/. — It  would  be  {^we  had  them  not. 
d  with  e  +/+  g. — It  were  all  alike  as  it  would  be  if  we  had  them 

not,  i/onx  virtues  did  not  go  forth  of  us. 
e -f /+  g-^d  with  a+b  +  c. — Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  do  with 

torches,  as  we  light  them  not  for  themselves ;  for  it  were  all  alike 

as  it  would  be  if  we  had  them  not,  if  our  virtues  did  not  go  forth 

of  us. 
j  with  i, — Nature  never  lends  the  smallest  scruple  of  her  esoeUmee, 

but  she,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  determines  herself  the  ^ory  of  a 

creditor — both  thanks  and  use. 
*  +j  with  h, — Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  but  to  fine  issues  ;  nor 

does  Nature  ever  lend  the  smallest  scruple,  &c.,  &c. 

4.  Heaven  doth  with  us.  Providence  deals  with  us.  Virtues,  Moral 
and  intellectual  powers.  Finely  touched.  Brought  up  to  a  standard 
of  great  fineness,  (an  allusion  to  the  touchstone  for  trying  gold,)  en- 
dowed with  great  excellence.  Nor  Nature  never  lends,  Tliis  is  a 
Gallicism ;  similarly  in  "  King  John  **  we  find.  This  England  never 
did,  nor  never  shall,  A  double  negation  is  also  found  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  Milton ;  see  '^  Par. 
Lost,"  i.  33.  Scruple,  a  very  small  weight,  strictly  the  weight  of 
twenty  grains.  Determines  herself  the  glory.  Destines  for  herself 
the  right  and  respect.  Use,  Interest  for  the  use  of  money,  a  com- 
mimication  of  the  profit  of  our  talents  to  other  works  of  Nature. 

5.  Heaven's  purpose  regarding  us  is  like  the  use  we  make  of  torches, 
which  we  do  not  light  for  their  own  sakes  ;  for,  if  our  virtue*  were 
confined  within  ourselves,  instead  of  exerting  an  influence  beyond 
us,  we  might  as  well  be  without  them.  When  human  spirits  are 
finely  tempered,  it  is  for  the  production  of  fine  effects.    Nor  does 
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Nature  ever  impart  the  smallest  measure  of  her  excellence,  but  as 
a  loan  ;  designing  for  herself,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  the  prerogative 
of  a  creditor,  both  thanks  and  interest  for  what  she  lends. 

PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  PASSAGE   FROM  SAMSON  AGONISTES. 

Lend-me,  O  my  guide,  thy  hand,  to  direct  my  dark  and  dreary  steps 
a  little  further  on  ;  for  there,  on  yonder  bank,  is  choice  of  sun  or  shade. 
Thither  I  resort,  when  lucky  chance  reUeves  me  from  my  slavish  toil, 
the  task  of  prison  discipline  daily  imposed  upon  me,  and  when  a  pri- 
soner  enchained  (the  air  a  prisoner  too)  with  difficulty  I  breathe  a 
draught  (at  best  unhealthy)  confined  and  close.     Here  I  feel  com- 
pensated, by  the  gales  of  heaven  blowing  so  pure  and  sweet  at  early 
break  of  day.      Here,  then,  leave  me  to  inhale  it.      A  solemn  festival, 
in  .honour  of  Great  Dagon,  the  mysterious  wonder,  "upward  man  and 
downward  fish,"  is  held  by  all  to  day — a  day  on  which  works  toilsome 
and  laborious  are  forbidden  ;  and,  though  unwillingly  on  me,  their  super- 
stition base  enjoins  on  all  complete  cessation  from  the  daily  task  of 
labour,  free  or  forced.     Thus,  with  permission,  then,  far  from  the  noisy 
world  I  seek  this  spot,  retired,  and  unsought  of  men,  to  look  for  ease-*- 
ease  to  my  body  ; — to  my  mind,  alas !  there's  none  ;  for  never  is  it  free 
from  the  tumultuous  crowd  of  thoughts,  which,  like  a  host  of  hornets, 
armed  with  deadly  stings,  when  found  alone  rush  headlong  upon  me, 
embittering  my  present  sorrows,  so  severe,  with  vivid  images  of  happi- 
ness, long  fled,  when  the  "  Lord  blessed  me."  G.  N.  S.  J^ 

This  passage  was  also  paraphrased  by  R.  Read,  Reigate ;    T.  M. ; 
,and  Richard  S. 


QUESTIONS   SUITABLE  FOR  PUPIL   TEACHERS  AT  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

GRAMMAR. 

1 .  Point  out  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentence,  distinguishing  each 
"as  common  or  proper : — "  Alfred,  justly  sumamed  the  Great,  was  bom 
in  the  year  849,  at  the  small  village  of  Wantage,  in  Berkshire." 

2.  Write  out  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  in  the  nominative,  posses- 
*sive,  and  objective  cases. 

3.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  and  give  the  rule  in  each  case  :— 
"You  and  me  vnll  go." — "Who  did  you  give  it  to  ?" — "Neither  him 
or  her  have  been  spoke  to." 

4.  Correct  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  subjoined  sentences, 
and  give  your  reasons  :— "  The  city  is  not  only  fine,  but  the  river  on 
which  it  stands." — "The  village  stands  on  a  hill,  that  I  speak  of." 

5.  Mark  the  accented  syllables  in  the  verse  subjoined : — 

"  Triumphal  arch  that  fiU'et  the  sky,  ... 

When  storms  prepare  to  part, 
I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art." 

GEOGRAPHY  AND   BRITISH    HISTORY. 

1 ,  In  what  parts  of  the  world  are  the  following  places ;  and  to  what 
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power  do  they  belong? — Calcutta,  Bidney,  Cape  Town,  Mauriiias, 
Quebec^  Gibraltar,  Corfii,  New  Zealand. 

2.  Name  the  largest  river  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ? 

3.  Name  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  which  the  climate  is  hot, 
cold,  temperate. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  10th  power  of  7 ;  and  the  cube  of  759. 

2.  Find  the  price  of  754f  articles  at  17 s.  9kd.  each. 

3.  Add  f  of  ^  to  f  of  f ;  and  reduce  the  answer  to  a  decimal. 

4.  Find  the  square  root  of  2401, 

QUESTIONS  SUITABLE  FOR  PUPIL  TEACHERS  AT  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

GRAMMAR. 

L  Distinguish  between  the  transitive  and  intransitiye  verbs  in  the 
sentence :  "  John  went  to  town  to  buy  a  book  and,  as  he  was  returning 
he  met  his  brother.'* 

2.  How  many  degrees  of  comparison  have  adjectives  ?  Give  ingfitnc^ 
of  regular  and  irregular  comparison.  Are  adverbs  compared  ?  Give 
instances. 

3«  State  what  part  of  speech  each  of  the  adverbs  in  the  following 
sentence  modifies : — "  If  the  weather  is  fine  enough,  I  very  frequently  go 
to  the  market  just  before  it  is  over." 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  rhyme  and  blank  verse  ?  Give 
examples. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND   BRITISH    HISTORY. 

1.  Mention  any  facts  in  British  History  that  you  recoHeet  in  con- 
nexion with  one  of  the  following  rivers :  The  Tweed,  the  Severn,  the 
Trent,  the  Humber. 

2.  What  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Anglesey?  and  fi)r 
what  was  it  formerly  remarkable  ? 

3.  Mention  any  facts  in  British  History  that  you  recollect  in  con- 
nexion with  one  of  the  following  places: — Camarvon^  Monmontbi 
Cardiff,  Fishguard. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1 .  A  carriage-wheel,  whose  circumference  is  3  feet  5  inches,  makes  a 
milHon  rotations  in  the  course  of  a  journey.  Find  the  distance  tra- 
velled. 

2.  How  many  yards  of  carpet,  1 J  yards  wide^  are  required  for  a  room 
whose  dimensions  are  31  feet  by  lOJ  feet? 

3.  Which  is  the  greater,  V  of  a  guinea,  or*^  of  a  pound? 

4.  A,  B,  and  C,  embark  in  business.  A  puts  in  ^300  ;  B,  ^500; 
and  C,  £700.  They  clear  281700.  How  should  it  be  divided  betweoi 
them? 

SCHOOL-MANAGEMENT,   AND   NOTES  OF  A  LESSON. 

1  •  Compose  the  notes  of  a  lesson  (to  be  ^ven  to  the  first  das  s  of  boy 
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in  a  ptmdiud  sdiool)  on  one  of  the  following  sabjects :— The  Caxn^ 
Coal,  IVinting,  Gunpowder,  the  Magnet,  the  Teietcope,  the  Micro- 
seope,  Steam. 

2.  Compose  the  notes  of  a  lesson  (to  be  given  to  the  youngest 
children  in  a  parochial  school)  on  one  of  the  following  scriptural  sub- 
jects : — 

A,  Our  Lord's  obedience  to  his  human  parents. 

B,  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

C  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me. 
D.  Jos^h. 

3.  Compose  the  notes  of  a  lesson  (to  be  given  to  the  monitors  only 
of  a  parochial  school)  on  one  of  the  following  subjects : — 

A,  The  separate  kingdoms  comprised  at  different  times  in  Great 
Britain. 

B,  Caractacus. 

C,  Griffith  Jones,  of  Llandrwror. 

HOLY   SCRIPTURES,    LITURGY,    AND    CATECHISM. 

1.  How  many  times  is  the  Bible  ordered  to  be  read  through  in 
Church  in  the  course  of  the  year  ?  and  what  parts  of  it  are  omitted  ? 

2.  Write  as  nearly  as  you  can  in  the  words  of  the  Bible  the  account 
given  us  of: — 

1.  The  refusal  of  Buth  to  leave  NaomL 

2.  The  parting  of  Jonathan  and  David. 

3.  The  refusal  of  the  descendants  of  Jonadab  the  sou  of  Bechsb 
to  drink  wine. 

BOOK-KEEPING,    MECHANICS,    MENSURATION,    AND   ALGEBRA. 

1 .  What  is  the  difference  between  the  ledger  and  the  day-book  ? 

2.  Find  the  imits  of  work  performed  in  raising  336  cwt.  through  a 
space  of  1500  feet.  How  many  horse-powers  would  be  required  to 
doit? 

3.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  rod  12  ft  long,  whose  weight  may 
be  neglected,  with  a  ball  weighing  15  ft.  at  one  end  and  another  weigh- 
ing 18  lbs.  at  the  other. 

QUESTIONS  SUITABLE  FOR  PUPIL  TEACHERS  AT   THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  FIFTH   YEAR  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Point  out  the  pronouns  in  the  following  sentence,  and  state  to 
what  class  each  belongs ;— "  The  preservation  of  our  health  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  ourselves;  we  should  therefore  ascertain  the  in- 
fluence of  different  habits  upon  it,  in  order  that  we  may  form  such  as 
are  beneficial  and  shun  those  which  are  injurioujs.'' 

2.  Parse  the  sentence : — "  He  is  welconjie  to  share  with  me  in  this 
undertaking,  which  must  have  failed,  if  left  solely  to  his  care." 

3.  Distinguish  the  subject,  predicate,  and  object  in  the  sentence ; — 
"  The  manners  of  the  master  influence  the  Hcbokr.'' 

4.  Change  in  one  or  more  ways  the  arrangement  of  the  following 
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sentence,  without  altering  the  sense,  and  with  as  little  alteration  as  pos- 
sible of  the  words : — "  The  government  of  the  temper  on  which 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race  so  greatly  depends,  can  neyer  be  too 
frequently  or  too  forcibly  recommended." 

5.  What  kind  of  metrical  foot  is  employed  in  these  lines  ? 

"  Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen." 

GEOGRAPHY,    AND   BRITISH    HISTORY. 

1.  From  what  parts  of  the  continent  did  each  of  the  following 
nations  arrive  in  Great  Britain  ? — ^The  Romans,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes, 
the  Normans. 

2.  In  what  parts  of  Europe  did  the  Black  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  win  their  victories  ?  Name 
some  of  these  victories. 

3.  What  parts  of  Geography  could  you  teach  to  a  class  of  boys  better 
with  a  globe  than  with  a  map  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  I  have  to  divide  ^150  among  20  men,  30  women,  and  40  children, 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  man  shall  receive  as  much  as  two  women, 
and  each  woman  as  much  as  three  children.  What  shall  I  have  to  give 
to  each? 

2.  Having  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  at  3  J  per  cent,  interest  (per 
annum).  I  am  called  upon,  at  the  end  of  16  months,  to  pay  .^10  10«. 
What  was  the  sum  I  borrowed  ? 

3.  Prove  the  rule  for  pointing  the  quotient  in  division  of  decimals. 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  the  even  numbers  up  to  ^100. 

SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT,    AND   NOTES    OF   A   LESSON. 

1.  State  very  briefly  what  answer  you  would  make  to  a  parent  who 
objected  to  the  employment  of  his  son  as  a  monitor. 

2.  For  what  purposes  of  instruction  would  you  use  the  black  board  ? 

3.  In  subtracting  1 7  from  20  explain  exactly  the  steps  by  which  yon 
would  endeavour  to  make  a  beginner  in  arithmetic  understuid  the  pro- 
gress. 

HOLY   SCRIPTURES,    LTTTJRGY,    AND    CATECHISM. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  words — Bible,  Liturgy,  Litany, 
Epiphany,  Advent,  Lent,  Vigil. 

2.  Explain  the  parable  of  the  evil  spirit  which,  after  being  cast  out, 
returned  with  seven  others ;  and  show  what  was  our  Lord's  meaning 
when  he  added : — "Even  so  shall  it  be  with  this  generation." 

BOOK-KEEPING,    MECHANICS,    MENSURATION,   AND   ALGEBRA. 

1 .  The  handle  of  a  windlass  is  four  feet,  the  radius  of  the  axle  three 
inches,  and  the  power  applied  equal  to  a  pressure  of  60  pounds. 
What  weight  could  be  raised  if  there  were  no  friction  ? 

2.  Find  the  circumferences  and  the  area  between  two  concentric 
circles,  whose  diameters  are  15  and  20  feet  respectively. 

3.  How  many  gallons,  each  containing  277*274  cubic  inches,  will  a 
cistern  hold  whose  length,  breadth,  and  depth  are  2  ft.  9  in.,  1  ft.  3  in., 
and  4  ft.  6  in. 
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A    LETTER   TO   THE   VENERABLE    R.    S.    WILBERFORCE,     ARCHDEACON   OF 
THE  EAST  RIDING,  CONTAINING  A  SCALE  OF   PROFICIENCY  FOR  BOYS* 
PAROCHIAL   SCHOOLS,    WITH   A   SPECIMEN    SHEET   OF    A   CORRESPOND- 
ING   REGISTER.       BY  JOHN    GARRETT,  B.  A.,  CURATE   OF   ST.  MARY's, 
BEVERLEY. 

Mr.  Garrett *s  scale  is  useful  and  suggestive  ;  but  as  it  appears  to 
vs  too  much  subdivided. 


1NCB*S  OUTLINES     OF     GENERAL    KNOAVLEDGE ;    A    NEW   AND    VERY    IM-^ 

PROVED  EDITION.  18mo.  (Loudon  I  James  Gilbert,) 

INCE*S  OUTLINES  OF   ENGLISH  HISTORY,    WITH    A   GENEALOGICAL  CHART 

AND  OTHER  ENGRAVINGS.     18mo.     (Loudon  :  James  Gilbert,) 

These  books  are  a  strange  mixture  of  information  and  ignorance. 
Either  Mr.  Ince  is  a  very  incorrect  writer,  or  his  printer  has  used  him, 
very  cruelly.  We  warn  teachers  against  his  spelling  of  proper  names, 
which  is  perfectly  original.  It  should  be  adopted  by  our  facetioua 
contemporary,  the  Fonetik  Nuz, 


AV  ADDRESS  TO  BRISTOL  CHURCHMEN,  RELATIVE  TO  A  MEETING  HELD 
AT  THE  VICTORIA  ROOMS,  CLIFTON,  APRIL  26tH,  1849,  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  CHELTENHAM  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  ;   WITH  AN  APPENDIX.    BY. 

A  PROTESTER.     12mo.     (Loudon  :  J,  H.  Parker,) 

Mr.  Close  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  occasionally  meets  with  a 
check  in  his  peripatetic  agitation  against  those  institutions  for  training 
schoolmasters  with  which  he  is  not  personally  connected.  While  we 
wish  to  express  our  cordial  sympathy  with  many  of  the  good  men  with 
whom  he  is  associated,  we  enter  our  protest  against  the  recklessness 
with  which  Mr.  Close  attacks  everybody  that  does  not  flatter  his 
foibles,  and  everything  that  does  not  exactly  square  with  his  own  ideas. 
His  besetting  sin  is  facility  of  speech.  Truth,  candour,  private  charac- 
ter, all  are  in  jeopardy,  when  he  is  once  embarked  on  the  perilous  sea 
of  extempore  paragraphs. 


HISTORICAL  RECREATIONS  I  OR,  HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  ANEC- 
DOTES IN  THE  FORM  OF  -ENIGMAS  ;  WRITTEN  TO  TEST  THE  HISTORICAL 
KNOWLEDGE  AND  TO  PROMOTE  THE  INSTRUCTION  AND  AMUSEMENT 
OP   HER   OWN    PUPILS   AND   YOUNG   PERSONS   IN    GENERAL.      BY  MISS 

BROWN.     Square  18mo.  pp.  168.     (London:  Longmans,) 

Well  done.  Miss  Brown.  We  know  not  whether  yours  is  an  original 
idea,  or  taken  from  some  papers  which  have  appeared  in  this  journal. 
In  either  case,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  capital  volume,  and 
present  the  following  specimens  to  our  readers,  hoping  that  they  will 
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all  be  purchasers.  We  think  that  even  CEdipus  or  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spector of  Schools  would  be  compelled  to  brush  up  a  little  before  they 
would  answer  all  your  senigmas.  For  ourselves,  we  own  that  you  have 
posed  us. 

A  man  of  humble  birth,  but  of  brilliant  habits,  and  of  great  and  darnig 
ambition,  became,  by  flattering  his  foibles,  a  great  favourite  with,  his 
sovereign,  who  advanced  him  to  the  most  exalted  position  in  the  state.  He 
then  became  a  man  of  staid  deportment,  serious  thought,  and  severe  ascetic 
habits.  These  changes  in  his  conduct  were  so  displeasing  to  the  king,  that 
he  lost  his  favour,  and  died  a  violent  death  in  consequence. 

The  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith  was  once  employed  by  a  good  king  tof 
prove  his  affection  for  his  queen,  and  his  sense  of  her  worth. 

The  leader  of  a  popular  insurrection  was  unexpectedly  killed.  The  king, 
who  was  present,  and  then  quite  a  boy,  with  admirable  presence  of  miBd, 
turned  his  horse's  head,  and  offered  to  take  the  place  of  the  deceased  chief, 
to  which  the  mob  gladly  assented  ;  he  then  listened  to  their  grievances,  made 
a  few  concessions  to  them,  and  the  insurrection  was  at  an  end. 

Shipwreck  on  an  enemy's  coast  was  but  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  which  befel  a  brave  but  imprudent  king.  Disguised  as  a 
pilgrim,  with  slender  means,  he  attempted  to  cross  the  country,  but  was  dis- 
covered and  made  prisoner,  placed  in  a  dungeon,  loaded  witb  chains,  and 
exposed  to  every  possible  indignity ;  fifteen  months  elapsed  before  he  was 
released,  and  then  only  on  the  payment  of  an  enormous  ransom.     . 

A  noble  lady  committed  a  breach  of  trust,  the  memory  of  which  prevented 
her  from  dying  in  peace.  Her  remorse  led  to  the  betrayal  of  her  secret, 
which  so  exasperated  the  exalted  individual  to  whom  it  was  repeated,  and 
whom  it  highly  concerned,  that  she  never  recovered  the  shock  it  occasioned 
her. 

In  making  their  escape,  after  a  signal  defeat,  a  queen  and  her  son  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  to  one  of  whom  she  was  indebted  for  a  safe  escort  to 
the  coast,  whence  she  embarked  for  a  foreign  land. 

A  whole  country  was  once  freed  from  the  despotic  t3rranny  of  a  fbreigit 
usurper  by  the  bravery  and  skill  of  an  obscure  individual,  wno,  refusing  to 
perform  an  act  of  servile  adulation,  was  condemned,  as  a  punishment,  to 
shoot  an  apple  from  off  the  head  of  his  own  son.  He  performed  the  feat, 
and  then  roused  his  countrymen  to  resistance.  The  tyrant  was  killed,  and 
the  country  has  ever  since  enjoyed  independence. 

So  mauy  knights  fell  in  a  dreadful  battle  of  ancient  times,  that  the  totk" 
quering  general  sent  to  his  native  city  three  bushels  of  gold  rings,  which  \mk 
been  taken  from  the  fingers  of  the  vanquished. 

A  good  old  man  was  commanded  to  offer  his  favourite  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord.  Painful  as  the  mandate  must  have  been,  he  hesitated  not  to  obey, 
but  started  directly  to  the  appointed  place.  God,  however,  satisfied  of  his 
faith,  of  which  he  intended  this  to  be  the  trial,  stayed  the  sacrifice  by 
miraculous  means.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  after  ages,  the  Son  of 
God  was  offered  up  on  the  same  spot,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  His  people, 

A  chivalric  English  knight  was  son,  father,  and  uncle  to  kings  of  England, 
yet  never  wore,  nor  had  any  title  to  the  royal  diadem  himself. 

The  country  of  a  brave  and  good  king  was  so  completely  overrun  by 
invaders,  that  his  only  security  was  in  flight.  For  some  time  he  was  con- 
cealed in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  to  whom  he  hired  himself  as  a  servant, 
and  who  was  quite  unconscious  of  his  rank.  There  he  performed  the  most 
menial  offices ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  was  severely  scolded  by  the  peasant's 
wife  for  neglecting  a  trivial  domestic  duty. 

Prompted  by  curiosity,  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world  determined  to 
visit  a  renowned  philosopher,  of  whose  contempt  for  riches  and  the  ccnnforts 
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of  fife  lie  had  heard  mttch.  He  fonnd  him  seated  on  the  ground,  repairing 
ia%  wretched  place  of  residence.  The  king  inquired  with  much  kindness  if 
he  could  do  anything  to  improve  his  coi^ition ;  "  Only,"  replied  he,  "  by 
standing  ottt  of  my  light." 

On  the  accession  of  a  young  prmce  to  his  father's  throne,  God  gave  him 
the  choice  of  three  things,  eiUier  of  which  would  have  been  of  essential  uso 
to  him  in  bis  future  career.  The  Almighty  was  so  pleased  with  the  selection 
he  made,  that  he  gave  him  the  other  two  also. 

An  Athenian,  of  superior  virtue  and  intellectual  acquirements,  excited  the 
indignation  of  his  contemporaries  by  asserting  his  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  existence  of  One  Supreme  Being  ;  for  this  alleged 
crime  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 


OCmOUXOATlOKAL    RBSPOHDIKO^     CONSIDERED   WITH     A     VIEW    TO    ITS 
MOUE  OSITERAL   PRACTICE.       BT     THOMAS    KILNER.      (London  :     B. 

Wertheim,  Aldine  Chambers.) 

A  LrrtLE,  tmpretendfug  tract,  yet  deserving  attention.  We  quote  one 
paragraph,  which  strongly  impressed  us  in  favour  of  the  author^  who  is 
the  organist  of  one  of  the  Islington  churches  :^— 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  children  of  our  National 
and  SondayHM^Mwls,  are  generally  allowed  to  repeat  the  responses ;  for  to 
dieni,  together  with  the  cleric,  the  duty  is  commonly  committed.  Is  it  cal- 
Ctdated  t^  make  them  esteem  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God  their 
Itighevl  pfrivilege  on  earth  ?  They  are  taught,  in  school,  to  reverence  the 
matte  c€  God—- not  to  mention  his  Holy  Name  lightly,  carelessly,  or  unad- 
VMedly—to  read  his  word  with  reverence  and  attention  $  and  then,  in  many 
dtt^ems,  they  are  allowed  to  hurry  over  the  Confession,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Creeds,  Ute  alternate  verses  of  the  Psalms,  the  aupplications  in  the  Litany, 
and  the  responses  to  the  Commandments,  in  a  way  which  would  not  be 
taieraied  in  the  sehool-room ;  which  it  is  grievous  and  distressing  to  hear  in 
tk^  boose  of  God,  and  which  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  tendency,  to  dispel 
serious  and  solemn  thoughts  from  the  minds  of  the  children  themselves. 
Tills  leads  to  the  mention  of  the  only  way  in  which  order,  regularity,  and 
universality  in  responding,  is  likely  to  be  attained ;  which  is,  by  training  the 
children,  and  the  clerk  (if  there  be  one),  to  read  those  parts  assigned  to  the 
congrega^on,  on  one  note,  or  tone  ;  and  to  do  so  clearly,  distinctly,  without 
tanf  harrying ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  marking  each  portion,  by  attending  to 
the  punctuation.*  If  a  tone  be  used,  two  thousand  persons  can  respond  with 
as  much  regularity  as  twenty ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  the 
children  respond  ever  so  regalarly  and  devotionally,  while  the  clerk  merely 
re&dSf  •*  the  people "  will  be  as  much  as  ever  at  a  loss  which  to  follow. 
Those  members  of  the  congregation  who  can  respond  in  the  same  tone, 
should  endeavonr  to  do  so ;  they  will  soon  become  accustomed  to  it,  whilst 
those  who  cannot,  might  surely  try  to  read  in  the  same  time  as  the  minister, 
clerk,  and  children ;  and  not  annoy  ther  neighbours,  either  by  beginning  a 
sentence  or  verse,  &c.,  before  the  clergyman  has  finished,  or  by  drawling,  so 
as  to  be  behind  every  one  else.  And  here  it  must  be  af2;ain  observed,  that  the 
making  use  of  a  musical  tone,  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  whole  congregation 
can  make  the  responses,  decently  and  in  order.  The  antiquity  of  the  custom 
can  hardly  be  disputed  ;  and  the  rule  prescribed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her 
ixijunetioos  was,  *'  that  there  should  be  a  modest  and  distinct  song,  so  used 

*  The  colon,  which  divides  each  verse  of  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Pgalus, 
is  frequently  altogether  unnoticed  by  the  congregation ,  clerk^  and  cbUdrea. 
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in  all  parts  of  the  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church,  that  the  same  may  be  as, 
plainly  understood,  as  if  it  were  read  without  singing."   Our  public  devotions 
to  be  acceptable  to  God,  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  spiritual  j  we  should 
pray  with  the  understanding,  and  with  the  heart ;  but,  in  order  to  be  congrega- 
tional, they  must  be  vocal  j   and  to  induce  and  encourage  all  to  respond, 
some  method  ought  to  be  adopted.     It  is  respectfully  suggested,  that  aU. 
ministers  should  endeavour  to  be  careful  to  read  those  portions  of  the  ser- 
vice, which  are  appointed  to  be  said  by  '*  the  whole  congregation  after  the 
minister,"  (viz.,  the  Confession,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creeds,  &c.,)  with  due 
deliberation;  nor  should  they  begin  a  new  sentence  or  portion  before  the 
people  have  had  time  enough  to  repeat  the  former.    Having  strongly  insisted 
on  the  use  of  a  tone,  by  the  clerk,  the  children,  by  all  who  can,  and  by  aH 
who  will  make  the  endeavour  to  use  it,  as  the  only  way  of  promoting  audible 
and  distinct  responding,  and  encouraging  the  whole  congregation  to  bear 
their  part  in  the  service,  the  writer  has  insisted  on  nothing  but  what  is  quite 
easy  of  attainment.    All  that  is  really  necessary,  being  a  choir  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  boys,  well  trained,  and  well  instructed,  and  with  very  little  difficulty, 
such  a  choir  might  be  had  in  every  church  in  London  or  elsewhere.  Nothing 
is  so  effective,  or  so  well  adapted  for  conducting  the  responding  and  singing 
in  our  churches,  as  the  voices  of  boys,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  princi- 
pal and  fifteenth  stops  of  an  organ,  imparting  life  and  spirit  to  the  whole,  and. 
reminding  us,  that  "  out. of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  God  bathp^r- 
fected  praise."    They  may,  almost  always,  be  selected  from  the  National  and 
Sunday  Schools.    It  requires,  of  course,  great  patience  and  attention  to 
bring  them  into  really  good  training ;    and  as  the  general  complaint  is,  that 
as  soon  as  the  children  in  a  school  are  beginning  to  sing  nicely,  they  leave; 
each  boy,  who  is  selected  for  the  choir,  should  be  allowed  a  few  shillings  per 
annum  for  pocket-money ;  not  as  a  reward  ox  payment  for  singing  the  praises 
of  God,  (which  he  should  be  taught  to  consider  a  very  high  privilege^)  but  to 
secure  a  regular  attendance,  both  at  church  and  at  the  times  appointed  for 
practising.     If  boys  thus  selected  meet  with  encouragement,  (care  at  the  same 
time  being  taken  to  impress  upon  their  minds  that,  in  the  use  of  the  form, 
they  must  not  forget  the  spirit  of  devotion,)  they  will  soon  begin  to  take  a 
great  interest,  not  only  in  the  music  but  in  the  whole  service ;   especially  if 
they  are  taught  to  respond  clearly  and  distinctly,  without  any  hurrymg,  &c. 
When  a  boy  leaves  the  National  School,  he  should  still  be  permitted  to  take 
his  seat  with  the  choristers,  especially  if  he  continue  to  attend  the  Sunday 
School.    (After  his  voice  breaks,  he  may  be  taught  to  ,sing  alto,  tenor,  or 
base.)    Most  boys  will  be  glad  to  remain  in  the  choir,  unless  by  circiun- 
stances  removed  to  a  distance ;   and  their  being  allowed  to  do  so,  might  (by 
the  blessing  of  God)  be  productive  of  good  to  them  in  many  ways :  for 
necessitated,  as  they  often  are,  to  leave  our  National  Schools  when  very 
young,  in  order  to  earn  their  living,  and  before  they  can  fully  estimate  the 
value  of  a  religious  education;   if  the  Liturgy  were  thus  made  a  source  of 
interest  and  attraction  to  them,  it  might  reasonably  be  hoped,  that  they,  in 
return,  would  become  sincerely  attached  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
And  whereas,  children,  when  they  cease  to  attend  our  schools,  are  often  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of,  these  hoys  at  least  would,  in  a  great  measure  be  kept  from 
the  reach  of  those  temptations  to  Sabbath  desecration,  to  which  in  this  vast 
metropolis  they  are  so  likely  to  be  exposed. 


A  PROSE  HYMN  FOR  CHILDREN.     (Londoo :  Masters), 

We  think  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  print  this  hymn  entire  :— 

O  Lordy  who  wast  once  a  little  child :  and  didst  vouchsafe  to  bless  little 
children  (Mark  x.  16),, 
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Wlio  out  of  tlie  motitbs  of  babes  and  sttekling^s  ordainest  strength :  per- 
fect^ we  beseech  thee,  our  praise  (Psa.  viii.  2 ;  Matt.  xxi.  16). 

We  are  thine  by  creation,  and  redemption :  we  are  thine  by  our  blessed 
adoption; 

O  that  we  may  find  thee  when  we  seek  thee  early :  O  that  we  may  remem- 
ber our  Creator  in  the  days  of  our  youth  (Prov.  viii.  17 ;  Eccles.  idi.  1). 

Like  Josiab,  to  delight  in  thy  law :  like  the  child  Timothy^  to  know  thy 
Holy  Scriptures  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  3;  2  Tim.  iii.  15). 

Make  us  to  obey  our  parents :  as  to  thine,  thou  wast  subject  at  Nazareth 
(Ephes.  ri.  1;  Luke  ii.  51). 

Giye  us  to  lore  the  courts  of  thine  house,  like  Samuel:  and  to  bring 
otIierB  to  thy  truth,  as  did  Naaman's  little  maid  (1  Sam.  iii.  1 ;  2  Kings  t. 
2,3)* 

Grant  us  not  to  mock  with  Ishmael :  nor  to  despise  thy  ministers  with  the 
children  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxi.  9  ;  2  Kings,  ii.  23,  24). 

Keep  us  from  the  rebelUon  of  Ab^lom :  from  the  wicked  devices  of 
Uophni  and  Pbinehas  (1  Sam.  xv. ;  1  Sam.  ii,  12 — 17). 

When  thou  wouldest  feed  thy  people :  tsdse  of  our  store,  as  thou  didst  the 
lad's  loaves  and  fishes  (John,  vi.  9). 

Guard  us  in  the  wilderness,  as  Ishmael :  take  us  out  of  many  waters,  as 
Moses  (Gen.  xxi.  14 — 19 ;  Psa.  cxiiv.  7 ;  Exod.  ii.  1 — 10). 

If  we  walk  through  the  fire,  like  the  three :  comfort  us,  and  say,  we  shall 
not  be  burned  (Dan.  iii.  19 — 30  Isa.  xliii.  2). 

Teadb  us  to  cleanse  our  way  :  to  be  pure  and  undefiled  like  Joseph  (Psa. 
cxix.  9 ;  Gen  xxxix. 

To  eat  and  drink  to  thy  glory :  that  we  may  serve  thee,  and  thee  only,  like 
Daniel  (Dan.  i.  8— 16). 

As  of  old  to  Samson,  Jeremiah^  and  the  Baptist :  so  to  us  give  thy  Spirit 
from  our  birUi  (Judges,  xiii.  7,  24,  25 ;  Jer.  i.  4 — 7 ;  Luke,  i.  15). 

Raise  us  unto  newness  of  life :  as  the  sleeping  maid,  and  the  Shunum- 
ndte's  child  (Matt.  ix.  24 ;  2  Kings,  iv.  18 — 36). 

With  the  Innocents  make  us  innocent :  in  our  lives,  and  in  the  beauty 
of  our  deaths  (Matt.  ii.  16 — 18) ; 

Then  shall  we  be  joyful  in  our  king :  like  the  children  crying  in  the 
Temple  (Psa.  exfix  2 ;  Matt.  xxi.  16). 

O  thou  good  Shepherd :  gather  us  lambs  in  thine  arms,  and  carry  us  in 
thy  bosoDS  (John,  x.  1 1 ;  Isa.  xl.  1 1). 

€Kve  thine  holy  angels  charge  over  us :  even  those^  who  behold  our  Father'? 
fietce  in  heaven  (Psa.  xci.  11 ;  Matt,  xviii.  10). 

For  thou  hast  declared  thy  will :  that  not  one  of  us  little  ones  should 
perish  (Matt,  xviii.  14). 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son  :  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

As  it  wa»  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be  :  world  without  end. 
Amtttr 


iNTRODUCt'ORY   LECTtJRES   DELIVERED   AT   aXJEEN's   COLLEGE, 

LONDON. 

^Second  NoticeJ] 

In  this  nsefbl  volume  separate  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  French,  Italian, 
%ad  German  languages.  That  on  the  Italian,  by  Dr.  Beolchi,  is  a  brief 
vindication  of  the  Etruscan  origin  of  this  language.  The  French  has  its 
merits  advocated,  at  some  length,  by  Professor  Brasseur,  but  in  a  style 
abounding  with  the  imperfections  of  a  writer  who  expresses  his  thoughts 
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ia  one  language,  while  he  thmks  in  another;  The  greater  portion  of  his 
English  is  cast  in  a  Gallican  mould,-  and  would  form  a  very  conyenient 
exercise  for  translation  into  French.  In  his  remarks,  however,  on  the 
utility  of  French  i  id  his  censures  of  various  empirical  schemes  for  ac- 
quiring it,  every  intelhgent  teacher  will  readily  concur.  A  careful  study 
of  the  principles  of  a  language,  as  developed  by  systematic  grammar, 
must  be  combined  with  the  practice  of  translation  and  composition,  to 
promote  a  really  profitable  acquaintance  with  it. 

The  lecture  by  Professor  Bernays,  on  the  German  language,  is  full  of 
sensible  and  well-expressed  thought.  He  claims  attention  to  his  subject 
with  becoming  modesty,  and  makes  a  very  just  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  German  and  other  languages.  The  following  remarks  by 
this  lecturer  deserve  special  consideration  : — 

"  The  English  language  is  hardly  ever  taught  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  languages.  I  mean  to  say,  the  attention  of  pupils  is 
hardly  ever  drawn  to  the  important  fact,  as  to  whether  words  are  used  in  a 
natural,  derivative,  or  figurative  sense ;  or  whether  they  have  altogether  lost 
their  logical  significance,  and  being  as  it  were  arbitrarily  clustered  together 
into  a  phrase,  are  in  that  combination  made  to  express  a  thought  foreign  to 
their  original  meanings.  For  instance,  in  the  phrase  '  I  was  to  have  written,' 
was  loses  altogether  its  meaning  as  the  primary  verb  of  existence,  or  of  a 
copula,  and  receives  that  of  oughty  shall,  or  must,  by  which  it  will  have  to  be 
rendered  in  every  other  language." — p.  97. 

The  example  here  produced  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  appropriate 
that  could  have  been  chosen,  as,  in  true  explanation  of  the  phrase,  we 
should  not  say  that  was  has  lost  its  primary  meaning,  but  that  the  fol- 
lowing infinitive  assumes  a  peculiar  meaning  influenced  by  some  such 
word  as  required  understood.  But  the  importance  of  teaching  EngHsh 
pupils  to  explain,  by  variety  of  expression,  the  significance  of  English 
idioms,  should  be  fully  accorded. 

To  Dr.  Bemays'  lecture  succeeds  one  on  the  Latin  language,  by  the 
Bev.  S.  Clark,  Tvho  in  a  very  sound  and  interesting  manner  advocates 
the  advantage  of  a  limited  study  of  Latin  to  the  ^male  mind.  The 
principal  benefits  belonging  to  the  study  of  Latin  are,  as  Mr.  Clark 
states  them : — 

"  First,  the  direct  help  which  it  afibrds  to  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  our 
own  tongue,  and  of  the  modern  languages  most  commonly  learned,  entering, 
as  it  does,  into  their  substance  as  an  element.  Secondly,  the  indirect  help 
which  it  renders  towards  the  same  end,  from  the  peculiar,  perhaps  unique^ 
aptitude  which  it  possesses  as  an  instrument  in  teaching  the  science  of 
language :  and  Lastly,  its  advantage  as  an  intellectual  exercise." — ^p.  121. 

In  connexion  with  the  first  of  these  benefits,  Mr.  Clark  makes  some 
instructive  remarks  on  the  relations  which  subsist  among  the  chief 
modem  languages  of  Western  Europe,  and  especially  on  the  compara- 
tive histories  of  Latin  and  English. 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  words  as  having  in  themselves  living 
principles,  Mr.  Clark  has,  in  common  with  some  of  the  otherJecturers, 
carried  his  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  language  perhaps  a  little  t./o  high ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  this,  he  appears  to  have  misapprehended,  or  to  mis- 
apply, the  title  of  a  well-known  philological  treatise.     "  Home  Tooke," 
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he  says,  "  has  named  his  celebrated  work  Winged  Words,  or  language 
not  only  as  the  vehicle  of  thought  but  the  wheels.  Now  I  would  sub- 
stitute for  winged  words,  living  words. ^^  Home  rfcai^e  did  not  mean 
to  confer  on  all  words  the  appellation  here  quoted,  but  only  on  those 
which  he  considered  to  be  abbreviates  for  nouns  and  verbs,  designed  to 
promote  facility  and  despatch  of  intercourse. 

We  conclude  our  observations  on  Mr.  Clark's  very  excellent  lecture, 
by  acknowledging  the  justness  and  value  of  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  An  important  particular  towards  the  development  of  the  power  of  a  word 
is,  ever  to  keep  the  meaning  which  it  derives  from  its  origin  in  view,  while 
you  are  using  it ;  even  when  you  are  employing  it  in  some  secondary  sense. 
It  may  be  clearly  seen  by  any  competent  person,  that  the  habit  of  thus  always 
looking  through  the  words  they  used,  was  a  great  characteristic  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  best  age  of  our  literature.  It  cannot  but  strike  any  thoughtful 
reader  of  our  greatest  divines,  of  Lord  Bacon,  of  Milton.  Though  Shakspere 
himself  might,  as  Johnson  said,  have  had  little  Latin,  and  less  Greek,  in  the 
sense  in  which  a  knowledge  of  those  tongues  is  spoken  of  in  the  schools,  it 
is  by  no  means  hard  to  see,  that  he  never  used  words  without  exercising  pre- 
cisely that  insight  into  their  power  which  results  from  the  practice  I  have 
mentioned." — p.  133. 

.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Strettell  gives  us  an  eloquent  and  ingenious  lecture  on 
the  Enghsh  Language  and  Grammar,  provoking,  indeed,  occasionally,  a 
rebuke  of  the  same  indiscreet  ascription  of  sanctity  to  language  as  we 
have  already  sought  to  discourage  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  forming  a  mas- 
terly exposition  of  the  utility  of  language  as  a  branch  of  study.  On  the 
connexion  between  reason  and  speech,  he  says  : — 

**  If  you  have  ever  reflected  at  all  upon  your  own  thoughts,  you  must  have 
remarked  that  even  whilst  they  dwelt  in  your  own  minds,  uncommunicated 
to  others,  they  were  clothed  in  words.  It  seems  as  if  words  were  necessary, 
not  merely  to  make  others  acquainted  with  our  thoughts,  but  to  make  our- 
selves acquainted  with  them ;  as  if  man  as  a  compound  being,  an  embodied 
spirit,  required  that  his  thoughts  should  have  body  as  well  as  spirit,  an  out« 
ward  sign  as  well  as  an  inward,  meaning,  in  order  that  he  might  be  conscious 
of  them,  and  deal  with  them.  In  fact,  we  may  dream  without  words ;  but  we 
cannot  really  think  without  them.  Let  this  be  a  warning  to  us  to  distrust 
our  clear  apprehension  of  a  subject,  when  we  cannot  express,  our  meaning  to 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  have  remarked,  that  the  necessity  of 
expressing  our  convictions  in  words  has  brought  them  out  for  ourselves  into 
greater  clearness,  and  led  us  on  to  farther  discoveries.  How  often  have 
thoughts,  which  had  long  lain  dim  and  confused  in  our  minds,  started  into 
life  and  order,  when  we  have  stirred  ourselves  up  to  talk  of  them  to  others  ! 
how  often,  in  the  very  act  of  teaching  others,  have  we  taught  ourselves  !  The 
very  words  which  expressed  one  thought  have,  from  their  very  indwelling 
power,  their  suggestiveness,  their  many-sided  significance,  given  rise  to  other 
thoughts." — p.  157. 

We  have  now  supplied  brief  notices  of  those  lectures  in  the  present 
volume  which  treat  on  the  subject  of  language.  While  they  appear  to 
us  to  inr'-'^ate  the  forthcoming  of  a  most  beneficial  course  of  instruction 
for  the  pnpils  at  Queen's  College,  we  consider  them  also  as  containing 
in  the  Jelves  much  useful  thought,  and  as  being  well  worthy  of  a 
studious  perusal  by  teachers  generally. 

In  a  third  notice,  we  expect  to  comprehend  all  that  we  have  to  say 
respecting  the  valuable  remaining  lectures  of  the  volume. 
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The  Editor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of 

his  CorrespondentB.) 

HOUR  OF  CLOSING  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — I  feel  that  I  am  soliciting  a  great  favour  for  myself  and  others, 
in  asking  a  place  for  this  letter  in  your  journal,  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  taking  the  liberty  of  inviting  the  attention  of  school  mana- 
gers to  the  subject  of  it.  Weightier  matters  are  now  perhaps  under 
their  consideration ;  the  very  principles  of  school  government  and  con- 
duct may  be  at  this  time  questions  of  dispute,  yet  I  cannot  but  persuade 
myself  that  the  importance  of  this  subject  justifies  its  intrusion,  even 
now. 

You  will  readily  believe  that  a  national  schoolmaster,  who  is  faithful 
and  energetic,  finds  the  management  and  teaching  of  his  children  severe 
work ;  work  thoroughly  exhausting  to  both  mind  and  body  :  and  that  with 
all  its  encouragements,  and  the  real  love  of  itself  which  it  inspires,  there 
is  much  in  it  that  depresses  the  spirit  and  wearies  the  frame.  How  anxious 
then  must  he  be  to  avoid  additional  work.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  he 
should  find  himself  wanting  the  power  and  ardour  to  discharge  effectively 
the  new  duties,  which  the  government  plan  of  education  imposes?  The 
necessity  of  private  study  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  knowledge  which  he 
is  always  imparting,  will  never  be  lessened.  Lessons  to  be  attractive  and 
useful,  or  to  satisfy  in  character  and  deUvery  those  appointed  to  judge 
of  them,  must-  be  carefblly  prepared,  and  apprentices  who  are  to  be  made 
able  teachers  and  good  scholars  require  from  the  master  constant  watch- 
fulness and  a  great  exertion,  and  must  in  their  progress,  habits,  and  dis- 
position, cause  a  ceaseless  anxiety.  Then  does  not  any  scheme  that 
proposes  to  lighten  his  labour  deserve  consideration  from  those  who 
nave  the  power  to  afford  it  ?  The  duties  which  the  committee  of  council 
of  education  require  are  of  much  importance,  and  the  machinery  it  places 
under  the  master's  direction,  he  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  sorry  to  see  with- 
drawn, even  though  it  may  cost  as  much  labour  one  way  as  it  saves  him 
another ;  and  though  its  pecuniary  rewards  are,  to  say  the  least,  well 
earned  before  they  are  received ;  for  he  sees  at  the  end  of  that  machinery, 
the  good  of  his  school,  the  elevation  of  his  children  to  a  standard  that 
could  hardly  be  reached  by  other  means,  or  at  least  he  hopes  for  such  a 
result,  and  is  content  to  tax  his  strength,  and  spend  his  life  in  labouring 
to  secure  it.  But,  although  attachment  to  an  employment,  and  faith- 
fulness in  it,  summon  strength,  and  develope  power  that  will  not  come 
to  the  mere  hireling,  still  it  is  thought  by  many  that  masters  are  worked, 
or  it  may  be  better  to  say  that  masters  do  work  beyond  their  strength. 
The  annals  of  the  training  institution  to  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
belong,  would  I  believe  show,  that  the  mortality  among  its  masters, 
even  though  all  are  young  men,  is  much  beyond  any  general  average ; 
and  of  the  whole  profession,  it  may  be  said,  that  its  members  are  sub- 
ject to  a  very  early  decay. 

Well  then,  sir,  as  masters  have  clearly  a  work  to  do,  that  demands  to 
be  lightened,  and  as  school  committees  cannot  be  thought  ungenerousi 
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why  should  we  not  close  our  schools  at  four,  instead  of  ^ye,  all  through 
the  summer  ?  Of  course  the  first  ohjections  come  in  this  form.  The 
routine  of  subjects  cannot  be  worked  through  in  a  less  number  of  hours 
than  are  now  allowed  to  them — or,  that  children  who  stay  so  short  a 
time  in  school  can  never  aiford  to  lose  five  hours  a  week  of  their  daily 
instruction.  I  firmly  believe  that  these  objections  are  too  weak  to  stand. 
Permit  me  to  set  forth  the  elements  of  a  school  routine.  From  nine  till 
twelve  A.M.,  and  from  two  till  four  p.m.,  are  ten  half-hours.  Take  off 
one  for  opening  and  closing  school,  and  we  have  nine  left  for  real  work. 
Let  us  suppose  that  this  time  is  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner : — 


Scripture 
Arithmetic 

2  half-hours. 
2     „       „ 

History   . 
Geography 
Writing  . 

•                  '^          S9             99 
'■         99             99 

Grammar  and  mental  Arithmetic  one  half-hour,  alternately.  And  then 
one  more  is  left  for  miscellaneous  reading,  or  for  an  object  lesson,  or  for 
a  lesson  on  some  novel  subject.  Music  I  have  not  mentioned,  because 
it  is  generally  taught  after  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

This  is  for  a  first  class ;  for  all  the  others  the  lessons  are  not  so 
numerous.  It  is  a  very  general  division,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
time-table,  as  masters  frequently  alter  the  length  of  lessons  according  to 
the  classes,  and  the  order  of  subjects  according  to  the  day.  But  it 
shows  that  five  hours  a  day  is  time  enough  for  the  master  to  bring  all 
his  subjects  before  the  children,  and  that  was  all  I  desired  to  show. 

But  after  all  the  question  cannot  be  settled  in  this  way.  We  surely  can- 
not ask  ourselves,  what  time  must  be  devoted  to  teaching  ?  or  how  many 
subjects  must  be  taught  to  meet  the  present  loud  call  for  educational 
progress,  when  we  have  left  unanswered  or  disregarded  the  higher  and 
anterior  questions  of,  how  much  a  child's  mind  can  receive ;  how  long 
it  can  work  to  keep  its  health,  or  where  we  ought  to  stop  in  loading  the 
springs  of  strength  in  the  master.  Humanity  is  before  expediency  with 
good  men,  and  moderate  aims  that  are  lawful  and  reasonable  are  to  be 
preferred  to  those  that  are  too  expensive  or  evidently  impracticable. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  children  would  lose  five  hours  a  week  by  the 
change  proposed. 

I  must  confess  that  in  my  own  school  the  last  hour  of  an  afternoon 
is  the  most  profitless  of  all,  if  not  profitless  altogether.  I  lose  by  that 
time  my  power  and  spirit,  and  as  I  cannot  teach  sitting,  and  never 
stand  still,  I  am  obliged  to  rest  myself  then ;  to  say  nothing  of  a 
failing  voice,  and  that  strange  head-ache  that  the  peculiar  atmosphere 
of  schools  is  apt  to  give.  I  know,  too,  many  of  my  brethren  who  are 
more  energetic  and  have  stronger  constitutions  than  myself  who  yet 
complain,  at  that  time,  of  loss  of  liveliness  and  strength,  without  which, 
in  the  master,  the  work  of  the  school  cannot  be  vital.  And  I  have 
often  doubted  whether  the  dulness  of  those  clossing  lessons  resulted 
more  from  the  fatigue  of  the  teachers  or  from  the  sleepiness  of  the  boys. 
Many  times  I  have  seen  clearly  that  all  the  attention  their  young  minds 
were  capable  of  giving  had  been  used  up,  and  felt  that  all  my  powers  to 
interest  them  had  left  me.     So  I  generally  compromise  with  the  routine 
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and  let  tHem  pass  a  long  part  ot  that  lingering  hoxa  in  singing  together 
or  in  asking  each  other  questions.  But  you  can  oflen  tell  what  thd 
hurden  of  a  three-hours*  school-work  in  the  afternoon  is  to  bojs,  if 
you  watch  them  leaving  the  school.  I  once  looked  out  of  wjndow  at 
my  own.  There  they  went  streaming  through  the  door,  and  as  soon  as 
they  got  into  the  street  most  of  them  seemed  to  stop  just  for  an  instant. 
Then,  some  throwing  up  their  arms,  whirled  round,  othets  looked  cretf 
wh&re  about  them  and  a  few  turned  their  faces  upwards ;  theti  some 
shouted,  some  skipped  along  comically,  some  ran  off  hard,  but  I  saw 
scarcely  one  walk  quietly  away.  Nor  did  I  wish  it.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  enforce  school  discipUne  in  the  street,  which  alas,  in  most  great  cities 
are  the  only  fields  and  play-grounds  boys  have  to  rejoice  in.  Their 
very  noises  and  gestures  seemed  to  me  as  the  efforts  by  which  they 
threw  off  the  influence  that  had  been  keeping  down  their  buoyancy 
and  controlling  their  impulsive  minds. 

I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  not  making  my  letter  shorter.  I  firmly  believe, 
for  the  reason  stated,  that  the  change  proposed  would  be  beneficial  to 
both  master  and  scholar,  that  the  evils  which  some  suppose  would  come 
from  it,  lire  not  real,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  good  working  of  the 
government  plan  depends  upon  making  the  alteration, 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  J.  W.  M. 


RESPONDING  IN  CHURCS. 

Sir, — I  wish  that  you  would  call  the  attention  of  Church  school* 
masters  to  the  indifferent  manner  in  which  most  of  our  country  con- 
gregations respond.  One  would  suppose  that  public  worship  was  some- 
thing to  be  gazed  at  rather  than  united  in,  so  silent  are  they  during  the 
whole  of  Divine  service.  Ought  it  any  longer  to  be  a  mere  duet  betweeii 
the  clergyman  and  the  clerk?  Ought  the  laity,  about  whose  claims  to 
a  share  in  Church  government,  we  hear  now  so  much,  to  be  self-ex- 
cluded from  the  share  assigned  to  them  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  sanctuary  T 
I  know  not  how  you  can  try  to  remedy  the  evil  as  fer  as  adults  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  in  this  great  year,  1849,  you  will  readily  cSfl 
the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  duty  of  instructing  tneir  scholars  alight 
on  the  subject.  A  good  etymological  lesson  might  be  given  on  th^ 
meaning  of  the  word  Liturgy.  If  I  understand  aright,  it  implies 
work  for  the  people.  I  once  knew  a  pious  schoolmaster,  who  alwuys 
read,  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  the  Psalms  of  each  Sund&y  with  ms 
boys,  and  explained  all  the  difficulties.  LiturgIcus. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — Much  has  been  said  of  late,  and  much  has  been  done,  to 
raise  the  character,  qualifications,  and  condition  of  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses ;  and  to  improve  and  extend  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes.  This  great  movement  in  education  deserves  the  encou- 
ragement of  all  good  and  right-minded  persons.     But  permit  me  to 
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osk/through  the  ikiedium  of  your  journal,  if  the  position  taken  by  the 
state  in  reference  to  Church  of  England  schools  is  not  one  which  will 
certahily  tend  to  secularise  those  schools,  from  the  undue  prominence 
which  is  given  in  their  scheme  (now  open  before  me)  to  secular  sub^ 
jects?  I  do  not  undervalue  secular  knowledge,  but  I  feel  jealous  of  a 
system  which  seems  more  likely  to  blight  than  foster  the  growth  of 
religion  and  religious  principles  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  During 
the  short  period  of  time  which  the  humbler  classes  can  set  apart  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  the  government  scheme  requires  so 
great  a  variety  of  subjects  to  be  forced  on  the  minds  of  the  youngs  that 
some  of  them  must  be  much,  if  not  altogether,  neglected  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  religious  subjects  will  be  made  to  give  way,  gene- 
rally, to  the  secular  matters,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
business  of  the  state  inspector.  Religion  is  the  safeguard  of  our 
nation.  If  secular  knowledge  once  gain  the  ascendancy,  we  shall 
have  a  population  of  rationalists  and  infidels  grow  up  around  us,  and 
the  certain  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things  we  see  fearfully 
written  in  the  history  of  France. 

There  are  said  to  be  18,000  Church  of  England  schools,  2000  of 
which  are  under  state  inspection  and  state  control  in  some  measure. 
The  clergy  have  a  right  to  improve  the  education  of  their  poor,  but  to 
do  it  so  that  the  great  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God  are 
made  the  first  and  chief  consideration.  The  proper  use  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  even  Church  schools,  is  only  partially  understood.  Whilst 
I  would  have  the  young  preserve  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  Bible — 
the  Holy  Book — yet  it  must  be  made  a  subject  of  more  careful  and 
more  constant  study,  by  educators  and  the  young,  both  in  and  out  of 
school.  Churches  are  rising  rapidly  around  us — with  gratitude  we 
hail  them ;  but  are  satisfactory  efforts  made  to  prepare  a  devout 
population  to  worship  in  them ;  and  where  can  this  be  better 
done  than  in  our  Church  day  and  Sunday  schools?  Not 
many  days  ago,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  publicly  urged  upon  a 
large  metropolitan  assembly  of  Church  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses the  paramount  importance  of  their  possessing;  personal  reli- 
gion, and  inculcating  it  on  those  they  teach.  The  Church's  children 
must  be  well-grounded  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church — that  **  form  of 
sound  words  f '  and  this  will  be  best  done  by  requiring  the  children,  not 
occasionally  but  regularly,  to  take  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the 
Church  Catechism  in  the  other,  and,  question  by  question,  carefully 
analyze  and  prove  by  Scripture  quotations  every  sentence  and  doctrine 
therein  contained.  The  Liturgy  may  be  most  successfully  and  bene- 
ficially used  in  the  same  way. 

In  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  schools  where  the  clergy  do  not 
daily  attend  to  give  instruction  to  the  elder  children,  it  should  be 
done  most  carefully  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  Bible  lessons,  so 
called,  given  in  a  collective  manner  in  schools,  do  not  convey  that 
satisfactory  explanation  of  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  within  the  capa- 
city of  children,  as  is  found  to  result  from  conversational  reading  and 
every-day  comparisons;  and,  without  this,  children  cannot  readily 
comprehend  the  value  and  interest  of  the  Scriptures.  Any  amount  of 
any  other  kind  of  knowledge  given  to  the  young,  which  interferes  with 
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a  due  attention  16  religious  teaching  and  moral  obligation,  which  is 
based  solely  on  revealed  truth,  is  a  questionable  advantage  to  our 
schools ;  as  future  years  may  demonstrate  beyond  remedy.  Let  the 
clergy  see  to  this— for  it  must  be  done.  Nor  are  lay  educators  of  the 
young  less  responsible  than  the  clergy.  To  them  is  intrusted,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  formation  of  the  public  mind  for  the  next  generation. 
To  educators,  then,  I  say.  Show  your  gratitude  to  God,  and  your  love 
of  your  country,  by  first  teaching  the  young  to  fear,  love,  and  know 
God;  and  all  other  knowledge  will,  in  due  proportion,  surely  follow  in 
its  train. 

Lambeth f  May,  1849.  MA02. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 
QuEs.  31. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Scott,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

A,  B,  and  C  having  dissolved  partnership,  their  respective  shares  of 
the  profit  were  as  follows :  A  had  60Z.  less  than  the  whole  profit ;  B 
had  50/.  more  than  f  of  A  ;  and  C  had  20/.  less  than  i  of  A  and  B*s 
together.     Required  each  man's  share. 

Answered  by  J.  H.,  and  similarly  by  Mr,  Herbert, 

Let  X  B  the  whole  profit  in  pounds. 
Then  A's  share  —  jr  —  60. 
„     B*s      „     =f(jr-60)  +  50. 
«|;r  +  10. 

„     C's      „     =i  (If- 50) -20. 
-4  Of -45. 


Now  we  have 

2  X  5  a? 

J?  -  60  +-r-  +  10  +  — — 45=:jr, 
3  6 

.-.  92  =  570 
and  X  =  £63    6«.     M. 

Whence  we  readily  find, 

A's  share  =    £3    6«.     M, 
B's     „     =     52    Ai,     5^. 
C's     „     =r       7  15*.     6f<f. 

MZ    6«.    M. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  J.  W.  High,  J.  G.  Shanks  (De- 
vonport),  J.  Scott  (Bradford),  W.  R.  Hall  (Durham),  J.  C.  Parkyn 
(Devonport),  H.  V.  P.,  J.  H.,  W.  R.  Crispps  (Kensington),  F.  Row- 
bottom  (Bradford),  J.  C.  Burrell  (Shefiield),  J.  Elliott  (Lamesley), 
T.  Rothwell  (Sussex),  G.  Barnacle, T.  Dungate,  J.  Boden  (Ecclesall), 
J.  BickerstafF,  J.  Cock  (Rye),  J.  Wilson,  T.  Rule  (Durham),  I.  Brown 
(Liverpool),  I.  Carvill,  W.  P.  F.,  C.  M.  Osmond,  F.  R.  Crampton, 
W.  Beale  (Mile  End),  W.  B.  Parker,  T.  Sothern,  I.  Dennet  (Redhill), 
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W.  M.  (Newcastle),  I.  W.  S.,  T.  R.  Bateson  (Leeds),  J.  0.  Clazey 
(Shincliffe),  W.  Spoone  (Rugely),  North umbriensis,  B.  Wood,  I. 
Salter  (Durham),  E.  Taylor  (Wragby),  H.  P.  (Newcastle),  and  the 
Proposer. 

QuES.  32. — Proposed  by  Tom  Tomkins. 
At  what  length  will  a  rectangular  beam  of  oak,  supported  at  both 
ends,  break  with  its  own  weight,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  beam 
being  respectively  12  and  4  inches. 

Answered  by   Mr.  Haskins,  Over  Seile,  and  similarly  by 
Mr.  J.  Elliotty  Lamesley,  Durham. 

The  specific  gravity  of  I  c.  fit.  of  oak  in  lbs.  s  ^,  and 

The  modulos  of  rupture  ~  10,032, 

Putting  or  for  the  length  of  the  beam ;  we  have, 

4x12  934 

T77*  X  *  ><  -rr- wt.  of  beaminlbi., 

144  lo 

,     8  X  10,032  X  4  X  12'        .     ru         •    ,u 

also — :: — - —  =  wt.  of  beam  in  lbs., 

6x(arxl2) 

See  Taie*9  Mechanics,  pp.  135  and  142. 

4  X  12  934      8  X  10,032  x  4  x  12» 

144      ^  *  ^    16  ^       6  X  (*  X  12)        ' 

whence  934  ^^rr: 30,8 18,304, 

/30,818,304      ,^,  ^^ 
anddf  =:\/ —J — =:  181*6  ft. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  F.  Rowbottom,  J.  W.  High^ 
I.  T.  Cock,  J.  Wilson,  T.  Rule,  W.  P.  F.,  F.  R.  Crampton,  W.  Beale, 
W.  B.  Parker,  Epsilon  (Burnley),  I.  Salter,  H.  P.,  and  the  Proposer. 

QuES.  33. — Proposed  by  Delta,  Burnley. 

Let  A  — a,  A,  A  4-  a  be  three  angles  whose  cosines  are  in  harmonic 
progression ;  it  is  required  to  determine  an  expression  for  cos.  A. 

Answered  by  W.  P.  F.,  V.  Penzance,  and  the  Proposer. 

Since  the  cosines  of  A — a,  A,  A  +  a,  are  in  hartnonieal  progression,  their  re- 
eiprocals  wiU  be  in  arithmetical  progression  ;  hence, 

1  12 


cos.  (A— a)      cos.  (A  +  a)     cos.  A. 
cos.  (A  +  g)  +  cos.  (A— o)  2 


COS.  (A  +  fl)  cos.  (A— a)        cos.  A. 
2  cos.  A,  COS.  a   __       2 
COS.*  A.  — sin.*  a       cos.  A. 

,  .       sin.*  a  1— cos.*a 

.*.  cos.-*  A= ; =  — =  1  +  cos.  a. 

■  1— COS.  a       1— COS.  a 

-  a 
=  2  COS.*--—. 
2 

.'.  COS.  A  s  "^  2  COS. . 

2 


r 
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This  question  was  also  answered  by  J.  Salter,  J.  Elliott,  J.  Bicker- 
staff,  T.  Rule,  W.  Beale,  H.  Hill  (Hereford),  B.  I.  Jeffrey  (Hackney), 
J.  O.  Clazey  (Shincliffe),  and  W.  Topple. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To   BE   ANSWERED   IN    OUR  NuMBER   FOR   AuGUST. 

QuEs.  34. — Proposed  by  Mercator, 

The  length  and  breadth  of  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground  measure  80 
and  18  yards  respectively.  Wishing  to  tether  my  horse  to  a  stake 
fixed  in  one  of  the  corners,  with  a  cord  of  22  yfirds  in  length,  I  desire 
to  know  the  area  of  the  ground  which  the  animal  will  have  the  liberty 
of  ranging  over. 

QuES.  35. — Proposed  by  Mr,  W,  Pinder. 
Given,  s/ a^^x^ ^x  \/a^— Irzra^  V 1  —  ai^,  to  find  a;. 

QuES.  36. — Proposed  by  Mr,  T,  Smith,  Model  Schools,  Dublin, 

How  far  must  a  person,  5  feet  high,  stand  from  the  foot  of  a  tower, 
200  feet  high,  so  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
tower  may  be  30°  ? 


Sfntelltsence. 


Battersea  Training  Col- 
lege.— We  are  enabled  to  state  upon 
authority,  that  the  inspection  for  cer- 
tificates by  her  Majesty's  Inspector 
of  Schools  is  postponed  until  Christ- 
mas next.  This  arrangement  has 
been  made  by  the  Jiords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  in  order  that  all  the  exa- 
minations of  the  English  Training 
Colleges,  may  be  held  simultaneously. 
The  exact  day  of  its  commencement 
will  be  duly  announced  in  this  Jour- 
nal. 

Ancient  Paper  Money. — Paper 
money  is,  by  several  travellers,  stated 
to  have  been  current  in  China  during 
the  times  of  the  Mopful  emperors,  or 
of  the  regal  tribe  of  Yu.  Marco  Polo 
gives  the  following  account  of  it : — 
"  It  is  made  of  the  finest  innermost 
bark  of  the  mulberry  tree,  rubbed  and 
stamped,  and  made  up  with  size  so  as 
to  resemble  cotton  paper ;  these  coins 
are  all  black,  of  an  oblong  square 
form,  and  are  made  with  great  pre-- 
ciseness  and  formality,  every  officer 


engaged  in  the  process  putting  his 
mark  on  each  piece ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  intendant  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror, makes  a  stamp  upon  it  with 
red  cinnaber,  from  which  stamp  it 
receives  its  value  and  currency.  The 
counterfeiting  this  coin  is  punished 
with  death,  as  is  the  refusing  it,  and 
all  payments  are  made  in  it." 

Number  op  Provincial  Words 
in  England. — ^The  number  of  pro- 
vincial words  that  have  hitherto  been 
arrested  by  local  Glossaries  we  find 
to  stand  as  follows  :— "  Shropshire, 
1993;  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
878;  Devonshire  (North),  1146; 
Exmoor,  370;  Herefordshire,  822; 
Lancashire,  1932;  Suflfolk,  2400; 
Norfolk,  2500;  Somersetshire,  1204; 
Sussex,  371;  Essex,  589;  Wilt- 
shire, 592;  Hampshire,  1568  ;  Cra- 
ven, 6169;  North  Country,  3750; 
Cheshire,  903;  Grose  and  Pej?ge, 
3500  (set  down  as  Metropolitan): 
Total,  30,6a7.  Admitting  that  seve- 
ral of  the   foregoing    are    synony- 
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inoosj  superfluou9j  or  common  to 
ttuch  connty,  there  are,  neyertheless, 
many  of  them  which,  although  alike 
ortbograpbically,  are  vastly  dissimilar 
in  signification.  Making  these  allow- 
ances, they  amount  to  a  little  more 
than  20,000,  or  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  English  counties  hitherto  illus- 
trated, at  the  average  ratio  of  14/8 
to  a  county.  Calculating  the  twenty- 
six  impublished  in  the  same  ratio, 
they  will  furnish  38>4!28  additional 
provincialisms,  formingt  in  the  ag- 
gregate, 59,000  words  in  the  collo- 
quial tongue  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  can,  for  the  chief  part,  produce 
proofs  of  legitimate  origin ;  about  the 
•ame  number,  in  short,  of  authorised 
words  that  are  admitted  into  Todd^s 
fidition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

A  Gbbbk  Libbaby  in  Ruins. — 
On  my  inquiring  for  the  library,  at 
the  monastery  of  Pantocratoras,  I  was 
tolii  it  bad  beep  destroyed  during  the 
revolution.  It  had  formerly  been  pre- 
«»ved  in  the  great  square  tower  or 
ka^,  which  is  a  grand  feature  in  all 
^  monasteries.  I  went  to  look  at 
the  place,  and  leaning  through  a 
ruined  arch  I  looked  down  into  the 
lower  story  of  the  tower,  and  there 
I  saw  the  melancholy  remains  of  a 
cmce  famous  library.  This  was  a 
dismal  spectacle  for  a  devout  lover  of 
old  books-i— a  sort  of  biblical  knight- 
errant,  as  I  then  considered  myself, 
who  had  entered  on  the  perilous  ad- 
venture of  Mount  Athos  to  rescue 
horn  the  thraldom  of  ignorant  monks 
those  fair  vellum  volumes,  with  their 
bright  illuminations  and  velvet  dresses 
and  jewelled  clasps,  which  for  so 
many  centuries  had  lain  imprisoned 
in  their  dark  monastic  dungeons.  By 
the  dim  light  which  streamed  through 
the  opening  of  an  iron  door  in  the 
wall  of  the  ruined  tower,  I  saw  above 
a  hundred  ancient  manuscripts  lying 
ainong  the  rubbish  which  had  fallen 
from  me  upper  floor,  which  was  ruin- 
ous^ and  had  in  great  part  given  way. 
Some  of  these  mam^scripts  seemed 
finite  entire — fine  large  folios;  but 
tAe  monks  said  they  were  unap- 
pr09P^dbl^;  (ffV  that  the  floor  also 
Qf^  which  they  lay  w^  unsafe,  the 
beams  below  being  rotten  from  the 


wet  and  rain  which  came  in  through 
the  roof.  Here  was  a  trap  ready  set 
and  baited  for  a  bibliographical  anti- 
quary. I  peeped  at  the  old  manu- 
scripts, looked  particularly  at  one  or 
two  that  were  lying  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  could  hardly  resist  the 
temptation.  I  advanced  cautiously 
along  the  boards,  keeping  close  to 
the  wall,  whilst  every  now  and  then 
a  dull  cracking  noise  warned  me  of 
my  danger,  bi^t  I  tried  each  board  by 
stamping  upon  it  with  my  foot  before 
I  ventured  my  weight  uppn  it.  At 
last,  when  J  dared  go  no  further,  I 
made  them  bring  me  a  long  stipk, 
with  which  I  fished  up  two  or  three 
fine  manuscripts,  and  poked  them 
along  towards  the  door.  When  I 
had  safely  landed  them*  I  examined 
them  more  at  my  ease,  but  I  foup4 
that  the  rain  had  washed  the  outer 
leaves  quite  clean ;  the  pages  were 
stuck  quite  together  into  a  solid  mass, 
and  when  I  attempted  to  open  them> 
they  broke  short  off  in  square  bite 
like  a  biscuit.  Neglect,  and  damp, 
and  exposure  had  destroyed  them 
completely.  One  fine  volume,  a  large 
folio  in  double  columns,  of  mo9t  vene- 
rable antiquity,  particularly  grieved 
me.  I  do  not  know  how  many  more 
manuscripts  there  might  be  under 
the  piles  of  rubbish.  Perhaps  some 
of  them  might  still  be  legible,  but 
without  assistance  and  time  I  could 
not  clean  out  the  ruins  that  had  fallen 
from  above;  and  I  was  unable  to 
save  even  a  scrap  from  this  general 
tomb  of  a  whole  race  of  books.  I 
came  out  of  the  great  tower,  and  sit- 
ting down  on  a  pile  of  ruins,  with  a 
bearded  assembly  of  grave  caloyeri 
round  me,  I  vented  my  sorrow  and 
indignation  in  a  long  oration,  which, 
however,  produced  a  very  slight  ef- 
fect upon  my  auditory ;  but  whether 
from  their  not  understanding  Italian, 
or  my  want  of  eloquence,  is  a  matter 
of  doubt.  My  man  was  the  only 
person  who  seemed  to  commiserate 
my  misfortune,  and  he  looked  so 
genuinely  vexed  and  sorry,  that  I 
liked  him  the  better  ever  afterwards. 
— A  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  in  the 
Levant,  by  the  Hon*  Robert  Ct^zon. 

AgBICULTURAL     ^GUOQh•  --^  At 
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Mount  Airy,  seven  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, there  is  an  agricultural  insti- 
tute where  agriculture  is  thoroughly 
taught  on  an  experimental  farm  of 
seventy  acres.  And,  in  addition  to 
agriculture,  instruction  is  given,  hy 
competent  instructors,  in  the  English 
elementary  branches,  in  mathematics 
and  physics,  in  elementary  and  ana- 
lytical geology,  in  botany,  zoology, 
and  entomology. 

Oaks  and  Pines. — Prof.  Beck 
says  the  oaks  of  the  forest  are  known, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  to  attain  the 
age  of  800  or  900  years,  and  are 
the  most  aged  trees  that  we  possess. 
Pines  are  stated,  by  Dr.  Williams  in 
his  history  of  Vermont,  to  live  from 
350  to  400  years. 

Church  of  England  Metro- 
politan Training  Institution. 
—The  Committee  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  Report  will 
clearly  exhibit  the  object  for  which 
this  Institution  has  been  founded, 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  de- 
signed that  it  shall  be  conducted : — 
"The  object  will  be  to  train  pious 
persons  as  masters  and  mistresses  of 
juvenile  schools,  upon  principles  Scrip- 
tural.  Evangelical,  and  Protestant.'^ 
.  .  .  ,  "  They  consider  that  no 
teaching  can  be  acceptable  to  God,  or 
beneficial  to  man,  which  is  not  based 
upon  the  sole  supreme  authority  of 
the  Volume  of  Inspiration,  and  which 
does  not  regard  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  means,  and  its  precepts 
as  the  rule,  whereby  to  form  that 
character  which  is  the  end  of  all  truly 
Christian  education.  Neither  do  they 
think  that  any  teaching  is  consistent 
with  their  profession  and  obligations. 


as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  does  not  adhere  to  the 
manifest  intentions  of  that  Church, 
as  avowed  at  the   Reformation,  in 
respect  of   all  the  great  points  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice."    The 
Institution  is  now  in  a  position  of 
unexpected  forwardness,  owing  to  the 
following  circumstances  : — In  the  au- 
tumn of  1848,  the  Committee  were 
informed    of    the    probability    that 
Highbury  College,  Islington,  would 
be  in  the  market  for  sde,  and  they 
have  now  the  gratification  of  stating, 
that  their  offer  to  purchase  it  has 
been  accepted.    The  sum  which  the 
Committee  have  given  for  this  hand- 
some and  commodious  building,  (in- 
cluding, with  the  site,  between  five 
and  six  acres  of  freehold  land,)  is 
12,500/.    With  a  few  alterations  and 
additions  it  will  be  adapted  for  the 
accommodation  and  training  of  eighty 
young  men.    Although  the  aggregate 
contributions  already  offered  amount 
to  near  10,000/.,  only  a  little  more  than 
8000/.  of  that  sum  are  applicable  to 
this  department,  the  remamder  beinff 
destined  by  the  donors  to  a  second 
branch  for  mistresses.     In  addition 
to  this  sum  of  8000/.,  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  have  pro- 
mised 4000/.  in  aid  of  the  purchase. 
To  defray  the  cost  of  the  additions 
and  alterations  above  referred  to,  with 
the  necessary  apparatus,  fittings,  and 
furniture,  and  to  provide  a  model- 
school,  in  which  the  students  may 
practise  the  art  of  teaching,  together 
with  other  incidental  expenses,  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  about  5000/.  mil  be  re- 
quired. 


Co  Cortf^lpontrentd. 


J.  W.  Pentland  is  recommended  to  apply  to  the  assistant-secretary,  Conncil 
office,  Downing-street.  The  questions  given  this  year  at  the  Easter  examination 
have  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  yet  printed. 

A  Correspondent  enquires,  who  wrote  the  hymns  which  are  usually  placed  it 
the  end  of  the  new  metrical  version  of  Psalms,  in  most  modern  editions  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  ?  John  and  Charles  Wesley  (J.  &  C.  W.)  are  the  joint  authon 
of  those  for  Christmas  and  Easter ;  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  we  believe,  of  that  for  the 
Holy  Communion.  The  former  are  to  be  found  in  *'  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poemi 
by  John  and  Charles  Wesley,"  of  which  the  fourth  edition  was  published  by  Fdit 
Farley  of  Bristol. 
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BY     AN     EYE-WITNESS. 
(Concluded  from  page  1 73.) 

We  determined  to  spend  some  hours  at  the  great  Normal 
School  of  Versailles,  and  set  out  for  that  purpose  early  in  the 
morning  of  a  day  as  dark  and  foggy  as  any  that  are  ever  seen 
in  London  in  the  middle  of  November.  As  the  train  swept 
along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  so  rich,  varied,  and  charming  in 
summer,  ^  the  mists  somewhat  cleared  away.  The  weather, 
however,  continued  sombre  and  dull. 

On  approaching  the  palatial  town  of  Versailles,  we  felt  more 
than  ever  how  much  the  brilliance  of  the  climate  contributes  to 
the  beauty  of  French  edifices.  Even  the  front  of  the  Louvre 
looks  common-place  in  winter,  and  the  Palais  National  posi- 
tively shabby. 

And  yet  a  dull,  dark  day  seemed  most  proper  for  a  visit  to 
Versailles  during  the  sway  of  a  republican  government.  What 
a  monument  of  despotism  looks  the  mighty  pile,  as  its  irregular 
masses  loom  on  the  stranger  approaching  from  the  railroad  ! 
What  a  tale  it  tells  of  a  licentious  court,  an  impoverished  ex- 
chequer, and  an  exasperated  people !  But  I  must  not  stop  to 
moralize  over,  much  less  to  describe,  this  palace  of  Versailles. 
Another  subject  demands  the  preference  of  my  attention. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  those  conversant  with  the  economy 
of  normal  schools  whether  it  was  expedient  to  place  a  seminary 
for  the  training  of  young  men,  to  be  the  peasant-teachers  of 
the  peasant  class,  in  the  out-buildings  of  the  most  sumptuous 
palace,  perhaps,  of  Europe,  and  in  a  town  which  is  the  resort 
of  multitudes  of  idlers  during  the  summer  months.  I  confess 
that  I  think  the  advantages  of  the  locality  overbalance  the 
disadvantages.  Within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  now  a  series 
of  galleries  for  historical  paintings,  and  a  deposit  of  national 
art  and  national  antiquities,  are  contained  more  excellent 
methods  of  learning  the  whole  history  of  France  than,  it  may 
be  aflSrmed,  have  ever  been  devised  by  the  most  ingenious 
speculator  on  the  principles  of  teaching.  Let  the  young  men 
in  course  of  training  at  the  Normal  College  of  Versailles,  only 
visit,  under  proper  control  and  at  due  intervals,  the  galleries  of 
historical  paintings  with  which  the  palace  abounds,  and  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  acquainted,  if  they  have  any  average  share  of 
heart  and  intellect,  with  "toutes  les  gloires  de  la  France." 

The  Normal  College  itself  occupies  buildings  which  were 
originally  intended  to  be  part  of  the  dog-kennel  of  the  Grand 
Mokarque.  Like  those  of  most  similar  institutions  in  France, 
the  present   inhabitants   have  inherited,  rather  than   built,  a 

VOL.  VII.— wo.  VJI.  H 
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home.  Consequently,  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity,  and  occa- 
sionally of  adaptation,  in  the  different  apartments.  These  con- 
sist of  two  large  class-rooms  and  a  singing-room ;  a  domestic 
chapel ;  several  long  dormitories,  containing  in  all  about  120 
beds ;  three  schools,  in  which  the  pupils  practise  the  art  of 
teaching,  under  proper  control  and  inspection ;  the  houses  of 
the  director  and  other  tutors,  and  the  domestic  offices. 

The  CLASS-ROOMS  are  of  two  kinds,  one  fitted  up  (after  the 
manner  of  many  of  our  old  grammar  schools,  and  the  new 
school  at  Radley  Hall,  near  Oxford)  with  parallel  desks, 
placed  on  a  flat  floor,  and  looking  towards  the  master's 
seat ;  and  the  other,  with  a  long  gallery,  something  like  those 
of  the  English  infant  schools.  The  black  boards. were  all 
fastened  to  the  side  walls,  which  surely  is  an  inconTcnient 
arrangement.  Each  pupil  has  a  desk,  with  lock  and  key,  or 
a  shelf  under  the  apparent  desk,  in  which  he  stores  the  manuals 
used  in  the  school,  that  they  may  be  ready  when  he  wants 
them. 

The  DOMESTIC  CHAPEL  is  plain  almost  to  a  fault.     It  does 
not  appear  to   have  been  originally  built  for  the  purpose  of 
divine  worship.     It  reminded  me  of  the  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious chapel  attached  to  the  school  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Legion   of  Honour  at   St.  Denis.     There   is   only  one  altar. 
Very  few  pictures,  and  those  not  of  a  kind  offensive  to  a  re- 
verential Protestant,  are  to  be  found  on  its  walls.     I  was  much 
pleased  to  learn  that  regular  service  in  it  formed  part  of  the 
routine  of  the  institution.     As  this  is  a  government  normal 
school,  and  as  Protestants  and  Jews  might,  I  suppose,  be  ad- 
mitted as  students  within  its  walls,  I  was  anxious  to  enquire 
how  far  the  difference  of  creed  in  the  inmates  interfered  with 
the  unity  of  the  family  worship.     I  was  informed  by  the  intelli- 
gent  person  who  accompanied  me  throughout  the  buildings, 
that  there  were  neither  Protestants  nor  Jews  resident  in  die 
institution.     "And,"  said  he,  "I  hope  that  there  never  will 
be,  for  their  coming  will  be  the  signal  for  the  entrance  of  seep 
ticism  and  every  kind  of  disorder.'*     On  asking  him  to  explain 
himself,  I  found  that  he   was  a  devout  and  earnest  Roman 
Catholic,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Protestants 
were  infidels,  but  that  the  controversial  spirit  which  would  be 
generated  by  their  coming  might  favour  infidelity.     Of  course, 
on  this  subject,  opinions  differ;    and  many  good  men  would 
think  that  a  little  controversy  on  the  superstitious  practices  of 
the  church  of  Rome  would  be  a  blessing  in  a  Popish  seminary. 

The  DORMITORIES  consist  of  several  long  and  spacious  rooms, 
extending  over  the  class-rooms.  A  master  has  a  small  sleeping 
chamber  at  the  end  of  each.  The  beds  are  not  divided  by  cur- 
tains as  in  some  of  the  Jesuit  schools,  or  by  thick  boards  as  at 
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Radley  Hall  and  the  East  India  Company's  college  at  Addis- 
combe.  There  is  no  separation  whatever.  This  seemed  a  very 
inadequate  and  questionable  arrangement.  The  rooms  were 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  the  students  being  excluded  from 
them  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  Each  bed  is  provided  with 
a  locker,  for  the  clothes  of  the  pupils.  There  is  accommoda- 
tion for  one  hundred  and  twenty  inmates. 

An  ample  court  extends  along  the  whole  front  of  the  main 
group  of  buildings.  It  is  however,  very  defectively  drained. 
Surely,  upon  the  drainage  of  the  court,  where  the  young  men  of 
such  an  establishment  assemble  for  exercise  and  recreation, 
their  health  must  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

Three  practising  schools  are  attached  to  the  institution — an 
infant  school,  a  common  school,  answering  to  a  national  tschool 
with  us,  and  a  superior  elementary  school,  something  like  an 
English  middle  or  commercial  school.  This  is  an  excellent 
arrangement.  It  afibrds  every  student  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  development  of  the  minds  of  children  of  different 
ages  and  different  classes.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  teacher 
should  study  the  progress  of  thought  in  a  child  of  six,  nine,  or 
twelve  years.  He  ought  also  to  investigate  that  progress  in 
the  children  whose  parents  move  in  different  ranks  of  society. 
It  is  desirable  that  he  should  get  some  true  notions  on  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  that  indirect  and  informal  education,  which 
gives  the  children  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  such  an 
inappreciable  advantage  over  those  of  the  poor. 

The  tige  of  the  students  in  training  appeared  to  vary  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-five,  or  twenty-six  years.  They  were, 
almost  without  exception,  handsome,  tall,  well-grown,  active 
young  men.  I  could  not  but  rejoice  over  this  striking  charac- 
teristic of  them  all.  The  diseased  and  the  deformed,  the  maimed 
and  the  halt,  are  not  fit  to  be,  in  most  cases,  the  teachers  of 
large  elementary  schools,  the  success  of  which  depends  so  much 
upon  the  personal  activity  and,  I  had  almost  said,  the  very  look 
of  the  master. 

A  committee,  the  exact  mode  of  appointing  which,  I  regret 
to  say,  I  did  not  inquire,  examines  every  candidate  before  he  is 
admitted.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  h\s  personal  appearance  is 
made  a  point  of  great  importance  by  these  gentlemen,  as  im* 
plying,  to  some  extent,  that  he  possesses  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  desirable  in  an  instructor.  Every  candidate 
brings  a  certificate  of  good  health  from  a  physician,  and  must 
declare  that  he  has  been  vaccinated. 

'  The  amount  of  knowledge  which  the  students  possess  on 
entering  varies  very  much.  The  maximum  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine. Some  are  very  well  versed  in  one  foreign  language  or 
more,  and  have  entered  on  the  higher  departments  of  mathe- 
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tnatics.  Others  have  learned  the  rudiments  of  classical  lite- 
rature. The  minimum  amount  required  is  a  tolerably  correct 
grammatical  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  of  arithmetic, 
and  of  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  It  is  stated 
in  the  programmes,  that  the  candidates  must  have  been  well 
instructed  in  the  religion  to  which  they  belong;  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  part  of  the  prospectus  might  just 
as  well  be  omitted,  as  it  means  nothing. 

Bourses,  as  they  are  called,  or  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 
are  founded  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  young  men  at  the  normal 
schools.  Some  large  placards  which  attracted  my  attention,  as 
being  on  white  paper,  the  official  colour  of  the  French  Govern- 
mental ajffichesy  contained  offers  of  these  advantages  to  all 
persons  resident  in  certain  communes  of  the  department,  who 
might  possess  the  necessary  qualifications.  When  a  candidate 
has  once  accepted  the  bourse,  he  is  regarded  as  having  taken 
the  king's  shilling,  as  it  were,  and  he  is  bound  to  serve,  for 
ten  years  at  least,  as  a  teacher  in  a  school,  in  which  provision  is 
made  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  If  he  wishes  at  the  close 
of  his  training  to  get  rid  of  this  engagement,  he  is  compelled 
by  law  to  repay  to  the  departmental  authorities  the  entire  cost 
of  his  education  at  the  normal  school. 

Schoolmasters,  who  have  charge  of  schools,  are  permitted 
under  certain  restrictions  to  come  back  into  training  for  limited 
periods,  and  they  are  occasionally  assisted  in  doing  so  by  the 
public  authorities  of  the  department,  who  are  charged  with 
public  instruction.  Several  young  men  were  pointed  out  to  me 
at  Versailles  as  being  persons  who  had  availed  themselves  of 
this  important  arrangement. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  French  normal  schools  I 
have  discussed  in  a  former  paper.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
here  that  it  includes  the  principles  and  duties  of  the  Christian 
religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  linear  drawing, 
the  elements  (the  elements  only)  of  geometry,  singing,  a  little 
natural  philosophy,  the  history  of  France,  physical  and  descrip- 
tive geography,  and  the  grafting  and  pruning  of  trees.  To  this 
last  practical  subject  the  young  teachers  of  Versailles  give  very 
great  attention.  Their  garden  is  filled  with  trees,  which  they 
have  pruned  and  budded  themselves,  and  which  were  pointed 
out  to  me  by  the  director  of  the  institution  with  evident  pride 
and  delight.  The  garden  otherwise  had  no  remarkable  attrac- 
tion. It  was  not  to  be  compared,  for  extent,  cultivation,  or 
neatness,  with  that  at  Battersea  or  Stanley  Grove. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  model  schools  includes  the 
same  subjects  as  that  of  the  normal  institution,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  geometry.  In  the  infant  department  are  taught 
reading,   writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic.     The    methods 
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employed  in  teacliing-  the  children  to  read  are  not  so  ingenious 
as  those  used  in  Holland  and  in  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant 
School  Society's  establishment  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  testing  the  practical  results^  so  as  to  determine 
by  which  methods  the  art  of  reading  is  more  compendiously 
and  accurately  acquired. 

In  the  primary  school  department  the  children  continue  the 
course  which  was  commenced  in  the  infant  school ;  but  they 
learn  in  addition  the  grammar  of  the  French  language,  and  the 
religious  instruction  begins  to  assume  a  dogmatical  shape. 
The  limits  assigned  to  that  instruction  depend  very  much  upon 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  teachers.  Some  confine  themselves 
to  the  moral  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  while  others  teach, 
by  implication,  if  not  in  direct  and  formal  terms,  every  dogma 
of  the  Gallican  Church.  The  upper  school,  if  I  may  so  term  it, 
continues  this  course ;  but  as  it  comprehends  children  of  ten 
years  old  and  upwards,  and  sometimes  of  a  higher  rank  in 
society  than  the  mere  peasantry,  in  other  words,  as  it  receives 
children  of  the  Bourgeoisie ^  the  elements  of  geography,  of 
French,  and  in  some  cases  of  general  history,  of  singing,  and  of 
linear  drawing:,  are  included  in  the  course. 

I  regret  to  state  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any 
lessons  given  to  the  students.  They  were,  however,  assembled 
in  the  singing-class  room  at  my  request,  dressed  in  their  blue 
blouses,  and  supplied  each  with  a  manual  containing  national 
and  labour  songs.  On  a  given  signal  from  the  enthusiastic 
teacher  of  that  department,  who  threw  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  into  his  work,  and  gave  a  spirit  and  reality  to  the  prac» 
tice,  which  could  not  fail  to  mesmerise  the  most  phlegmatic  of 
his  pupils, — the  whole  party  rapidly  rose  up,  and  with  some- 
what vehement  gesticulation,  began  to  sing  a  national  air. 
Sometimes  the  cadences  died  away  almost  into  silence.  At 
others,  the  song  grew  to  a  shout,  the  hands  and  arms  and  feet 
of  the  singers,  all  being  in  motion. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  delighted  with  this  honest  conductor. 
Some  of  our  English  teachers,  when  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances, would  have  thoui>;ht  only  of  themselves.  They  would 
have  come  forward  with  the  air  of  men  on  whom  alone  depended 
the  success  of  tiie  entertainment.  And,  perhaps,  the  bystanders 
would  have  exclaimed, — *'  How  splendidly  he  conducts  !**  The 
Versailles  teacher  was  lost  in  his  pupils,  and  we  all  said, — 
"  How  admirably  they  sing  !" 

I  must  here  conclude  for  the  present  my  notices  of  the  Pari- 
sian schools.  I  hope  to  renew  my  communication  at  a  future 
time,  when  I  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  my 
researches  into  them.    My  next  visit  to  the  French  capital  will 
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be  devoted  to  the  careful  examination  of  the  Industrial 
Schools,  and  those  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders. 
It  is  also  my  intention  to  send  to  you,  as  soon  as  I  receive 
them^  the  latest  documents  which  have  been  issued  by  the 
authorities^  bearing  upon  the  progress  or  the  retardation  of 
public  instruction  during  the  recent  political  excitements. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Englishman. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  DIOCESAN  INSPECTORS   OF 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Thefollowmg  is  a  new  scheme  which  has  been  forwarded  to  tts  : — 

SCHOOL  RETURN.    A. 

Archdeaconry  of  ,  Deanery  of  , 

Parish  of  ,  Population  ,  Chiefly  employed  in 

,  School  situated  ,  for 

preliminary  inquiries. 

Fabric,  Sfc. 

1 .  Describe  the  locality  and  extent  of  the  school  premises. 

2.  State  the  dimensions  (of  each  room  if  more  than  one). 

3.  Upon  "what  tenure  are  they  held? 

4.  Is  there  a  dwelling-house  for  the  Master  or  Mistress  rent-free  ? 

Teachers. 

1 .  What  is  the  name  and  age  of  the  Master  or  Mistress  ? 

2.  What  training  has  he  or  she  had  ?  ^ 

3.  What  certificate  of  merit? 

4.  How  long  appointed  ? 

5.  State  the  number  of  Pupil  Teachers  or  Paid  Monitors. 

6.  Are  the  elder  Children  employed  as  Monitors,  and  under  what 

regulations  ? 

7.  Are  the  Junior  Classes  regularly  instructed  by  the  Master  or 

Mistress  ? 

8.  What  kind  of  punishment  is  used  ? 

9.  What  system  of  rewards  ? 

Children. 

1.  State  the  number  of  Children  for  whom  school  accommodation  is 

provided  at  the  rate  of  six  square  feet  for  each  child. 

2.  State  the  number  upon  the  books. 

3.  State  the  average  number  in  attendance  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

4.  State  the  number  in  the  Sunday  School. 

5.  Do  the  Children  attend  the  Parish  Church  ? 

6.  Do  they  respond  in  the  service,  or  join  in  the  singing  ? 

7.  Is  the  business  of  the  School  opened  and  closed  by  prayer  ?  and  by 

whom  ? 
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8.  Is  instruction  given  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Church  Service  ? 

9.  Do  they  kneel  during  prayer  in  the  Church  and  School-room  ? 

10.  What  prayers  are  used  ? 

1 1 .  Is  the  Bible  used  as  a  lesson  book  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and 

spelling  ? 

12.  Are  the  (3uldren  taught  in  classes  or  separately  ? 

13.  How  many  young  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  who  have  been 

taught  at  the  School,  now  reside  in  the  parish  or  district  ? 

14.  How  many  of  these  attend  the  School,  or  assist  in  teaching  on 

Sundays  ? 

15.  How  many  other  voluntary  teachers  attend  on  Sunday  ? 

Attainments,  ^c, 

1 .  State  how  many  Children  are  learning  letters  and  monosyllables. 

2.  How  many  read  simple  narrative  ? 

3.  How  many  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  generally  with  intelligence  and 

ease  ? 

4.  How  many  read  books  of  general  literature  ? 
.5.  How  many  write  copies  on  slates  ? 

6.  How  many  write  dictation  on  slates? 

7.  How  many  abstract  narratives  ? 

8.  How  many  write  copies  on  paper  ? 

9.  How  many  write  dictation  on  paper  ? 

10.  How  many  abstract  narratives  ? 

1 1 .  How  many  learn  numeration  and  notation  ? 

12.  How  many  learn  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  ? 

13.  How  many  learn  the  four  compound  rules! 

14.  How  many  learn  proportion  and  the  higher  rules  ? 

15.  How  many  repeat  the  Church  Catechism? 

16.  How  many  learn  Scripture  proofs? 

1 7.  How  many  learn  geography  ? 

18.  How  many  learn  grammar  ? 

19.  How  many  learn  Enghsh  history? 

20.  How  many  learn  vocal  music  ? 

21.  How  many  Girls  are  taught  needlework? 

22.  How  many  Girls  are  taught  cutting  out  ? 

Funds,  ^c. 

1.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  Emolument  of  the  Master,  Mistress,  or 

Teachers  ? 

2.  What  funds  arise  from  voluntary  subscriptions  or  contributions  ? 

3.  What  funds  arise  from  permanent  endowments  ? 

4.  How  much  is  the  weekly  or  quarterly  payment  of  the  Children? 

5.  Is  the   School  in   union  with  the   National  Society,   or  under 

Government  Inspection  ? 

6.  What  is  the  pecuniary  benefit  derived  therefrom? 

7.  What  is  the  total  income  of  the  School  from  all  sources  ? 

8.  Has  the  Master  or  Mistress  any  other  income  from  the  Parish  ? 

9.  Are  the  books  provided  from  the  fiinds  of  the  School ;  purchased 

from  the  Master  or  Mistress ;  or  supplied  at  the  will  of  the 
Parent 
2 
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10.  If  the  former  state,  what  books  are  used  in 
Beading  ? 
Arithmetic  ? 
Geography  ? 
EngUsh  History  ? 
Grammar  ? 

Date_ 


(Signed)  Master. 

Mistress. 

Incumbent  or  Curate. 

SCHOOL  RETURN.    B. 

REPORT  OF  VISITOR. 

Parish  of  ,  School  for 

Fabric,  ^c, 

1.  Is  the  fabric  in  good  repair  ? 

2.  Are  the  school-rooms  clean  and  the  arrangements  orderly  7 

3.  Are  the  school-rooms  well  ventilated  ? 

4.  Are  they  warmed  sufficiently? 

5.  What  is  the  state  of  the  back  premises  and  conveniences  ? 

6.  Are  they  separate  for  boys  ana  girls? 

7.  Is  there  a  play-ground,  well  drained  and  fenced  ? 

8.  Is  there  a  sufficiency  of  school  apparatus  ? 

9.  If  not,  state  wherein  it  is  deficient. 

10.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Books,  Maps,  Slates,  &c.  ? 

11.  Is  the  daily  and  Sunday  register  duly  kept? 

12.  Is  the  time  table  well  arranged  ? 

13.  Does  it  appear  to  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  ? 

14.  Are  the  Children  cleanly  in  their  persons  ? 

15.  What  is  the  state  of  the  general  discipline  of  the  School? 

Attainments,  ^c. 

1.  What  number  of  Children  were  present  on  the  day  of  examination  ? 
What  number  examined  in  reading  letters  and  monosyllables  ? 

2.  Simple  narratives  ? 

3.  The  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

4*  Books  of  general  literature  ? 

5.  Writing  copies  on  slates  ? 

6.  Writing  dictation  on  slates  ? 

7.  Writing  abstract  narratives  ? 

8.  Writing  copies  on  paper? 

9.  Writing  dictation  on  paper  ? 

10.  Writing  abstract  narrative  ? 

11.  Numeration  and  Notation? 
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12.  First  four  rules  of  Arithmetic? 

13.  Four  compound  rules  ? 

14.  Proportion  and  higher  rules  ? 

15.  The  Church  Catechism? 

16.  Scripture  proofs  ? 

17.  Geography? 
Ig-  Grammar? 

19.  EngUsh  History? 
20.  Vocal  Music? 

N.B.  After  the  numher  in  each  Class  place  the  initials  of  the 
words  Optime,  Bene,  Satis,  Neghgenter,  Male,  Pessime,  (as 
expressive  of  five  degrees  in  the  order  of  merit)  O  and  B  to 
he  used  only  where  the  standard  is  excellent. 

Remarka  on  the  Preceding  Examination, 

1 .  Do  the  Children  appear  in  general  to  have  heen  intelligently  taught  ? 

2.  Do  they  say  the  Church  Catechism  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 

in  a  reverent  and  devout  manner? 

3.  What  appears  to  he  their  general  knowledge  of  Sacred  History  and 

Scripture  doctrine  ? 

4.  What  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  and  practical  use  of  the 

several  parts  of  the  Church  Service  f 

5.  What  acquaintance  with  mental  arithmetic  ? 

6.  Are  the  writing  hooks  in  good  condition  ? 

7.  Is  there  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition  and  character  of 

the  School  since  the  last  visit  in  the  month  of  ,  A.D.        ? 

Suggestions  and  Recommendations  for  the  further  improvement  and 

efficiency  of  the  School. 

N.B.  The  initials  O,  B,  S,  N,  M,  P,  may  he  used  in  reply  to  any 
question  on  the  Visitor's  Sheet,  care  having  been  taken  that 
O  and  B  be  used  only  where  an  excellent  standard  has  been 
attained. 

Date  of  Visit -- 


(Signed)  . School  Visitor. 

Rural  Dean. 

Incumbent  or  Curate. 
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10.  If  the  former  state,  what  hooks  are  used  in 
Reading  ? 
Arithmetic  ? 
Geography  ? 
EngHsh  History  ? 
Grammar  ? 

Date_ 


(Signed)  Master. 

Mistress. 

Incumbent  or  Curate. 

SCHOOL  RETURN.    B. 

REPORT  OF  VISITOR. 

Parish  of  ,  School  for 

Fabric,  ^c. 

1.  Is  the  fabric  in  good  repair  ? 

2.  Are  the  school-rooms  clean  and  the  arrangements  orderly  7 

3.  Are  the  school-rooms  well  ventilated  ? 

4.  Are  they  warmed  sufficiently? 

5.  What  is  the  state  of  the  back  premises  and  conveniences  ? 

6.  Are  they  separate  for  boys  ana  girls? 

7.  Is  there  a  play-ground,  well  dramed  and  fenced  ? 

8.  Is  there  a  sufficiency  of  school  apparatus  ? 

9.  If  not,  state  wherein  it  is  deficient. 

10.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Books,  Maps,  Slates,  &c.  ? 

11.  Is  the  daily  and  Sunday  register  duly  kept? 

12.  Is  the  time  table  well  arranged  ? 

13.  Does  it  appear  to  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  ? 

14.  Are  the  Children  cleanly  in  their  persons  ? 

15.  What  is  the  state  of  the  general  discipline  of  the  School? 

Attainments,  ^c, 

1 .  What  number  of  Children  were  present  on  the  day  of  examination  ? 
What  number  examined  in  reading  letters  and  monosyllables  ? 

2.  Simple  narratives  ? 

3.  The  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

4»  Books  of  general  literature  ? 

5.  Writing  copies  on  slates  ? 

6.  Writing  dictation  on  slates  ? 

7.  Writing  abstract  narratives  ? 

8.  Writing  copies  on  paper? 

9.  Writing  dictation  on  paper? 

10.  Writing  abstract  narrative  ? 

11.  Numeration  and  Notation? 
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12.  First  four  rules  of  Arithmetic  ? 

13.  Four  compound  rules  ? 

14.  Proportion  and  higher  rules  ? 

15.  The  Church  Catechism? 

16.  Scripture  proofs  ? 

17.  Geography? 
Ig.  Grammar? 

19.  EngUsh  History? 

20.  Vocal  Music? 

N.B,  After  the  numher  in  each  Class  place  the  initials  of  the 
words  Optime,  Bene,  Satis,  Neghgenter,  Male,  Pessime,  (as 
expressive  of  five  degrees  in  the  order  of  merit)  O  and  B  to 
he  used  only  where  the  standard  is  excellent. 

Remarka  on  the  Preceding  Examination. 

1.  Do  the  Children  appear  in  general  to  have  heen  intelligently  taught  ? 

2.  Do  they  say  the  Church  Catechism  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 

in  a  reverent  and  devout  manner? 

3.  What  appears  to  he  their  general  knowledge  of  Sacred  History  and 

Scripture  doctrine  ? 

4.  What  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  and  practical  use  of  the 

several  parts  of  the  Church  Service  ? 

5.  What  acquaintance  with  mental  arithmetic  ? 

6.  Are  the  writing  hooks  in  good  condition  ? 

7.  Is  there  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition  and  character  of 

the  School  since  the  last  visit  in  the  month  of  ,  A.D.        ? 

Suggestions  and  Recommendations  for  the  further  improvement  and 

efficiency  of  the  School. 

N.B.  The  initials  O,  B,  S,  N,  M,  P,  may  he  used  in  reply  to  any 
question  on  the  Visitor's  Sheet,  care  having  been  taken  that 
O  and  B  be  used  only  where  an  excellent  standard  has  been 
attained. 

Date  of  Visit -- 


(Signed)  . School  Visitor. 

Rural  Dean. 


Incumbent  or  Curate. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  PARSING  AND  PARAPHRASING. 

No.  VIII. 

(a)  Point  out  some  of  the  poetical  or  literary  beauties  in  the  sub- 
joined quotation  from  the  Fourth  Book  of  Paradise  Lost. 

(b)  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

(c)  Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage : — 

Satan's  Address  to  the  Meridian  Sun. 

"  O  thou  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
LooVst  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads ; — to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  sun  I  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remsmbrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere, 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down. 
Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  king.'* 

answers. 

(a)  The  consistency  of  the  descriptive  word  crowned  with  the  attri- 
bute dominion.  Compare  what  the  Psalmist  says  of  man  (Ps.  viii.)  : — 
"  Thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.  Thou  madest  him  to 
have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands." 

The  supposition  of  the  sun's  dominion  over  this  world  is  finely 
referred  to  the  circumstance,  that  no  other  heavenly  body  which  might 
be  thought  to  have  dominion  is  visible. 

The  pre-eminent  glory  of  the  sun  is  strongly  imagined,  by  supposing 
the  stars  to  withdraw  as  if  ashamed  of  their  inferior  glory.  Compare 
2  Cor.  iii.  10,  "Even  that  which  was  made  glorious  had  no  glory  in  this 
respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth." 

The  words  to  thee  I  call,  in  connexion  with  the  following : — But 
with  no  friendly  voice,  vividly  express  Satan's  mockery  of  that  godlike 
pre-eminence  which  he  has  just  attributed  to  the  sun. 

The  words  I  add  thy  name^  O  sun  I  to  tell  thee,  ^c,  denote  the 
express  wish  of  Satan  to  be  thought  irreverent,  and  the  intense  malig- 
nity of  his  despite  ;  while  the  ground  of  his  hatred  is  finely  discovered 
in  that  expression  of  wounded  pride  by  which  he  asserts  his  former 
superiority. 

By  the  words  warring  in  heaven,  ^*c,,  Satan  expressively  asserts  the 
greatness  of  the  enterprise,  either  to  lessen  to  his  own  imagination  the 
ignominy  of  defeat,  or  to  reproach  himself  with  the  folly  of  having  ex- 
pected victory. 

The  whole  passage  is  a  fine  application  of  that  assertion  of  Scripture: 
— "  He  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light."  And  the  manner  in  which 
Satan's  character  is  exhibited,  so  that  admiration  may  shine  through 
hatred,  that  disparagement  like  a  transparent  shadow  may  overspread 
latent  envy^  and  that  remorse  may  be  seen  frustrating  the  attempt  to 
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find  satisfaction  in  the  indulgence  of  bad  passions^  all  represent  forcibly 
the  distraction  of  his  "  troubled  thoughts." 

(b)  Crowned,  perf  part,  pass.,  adjectively  relating  to  the  relative 
pron.  that. 

Loohesty  intrans.  verb,  pres.  indie,  second  pers.  sing.,  in  concord 
^th  its  subject  that. 

Like,  adj.,  attributed  by  the  verb  lookest  to  the  pron.  that. 

God,  com.  noun,  obj.  gov.  by  to  understood. 

Add,  trans,  verb,  pres.  indie,  first  person  sing.,  in  concord  with  its 
subject  7. 

To  tell,  trans,  verb,  infin.,  equivalent  to  that  I  may  tell,  not 
governed,  but  introducing  a  clause  with  the  combined  force  of  a  con- 
junction and  personal  verb,  governing  the  circumstance  how  I  hate  thy 
beams. 

How,  adv.  modifying  hate. 

Bring,  trans,  verb,  pres.  indie,  third  pers.  plur.,  in  concord  with  its 
subject  that ;  governing  the  circumstance  from  what  state  I  fell. 

Glorious,  adj.  qualifying  the  pron.  I. 

Warring,  imperf.  partic,  adjectively  describing  the  pron.  me. 

(c)  O  thou  that  art  crowned  with  excelling  glory,  and  shinest  forth 
fifom  the  spacious  firmament,  in  solitary  splendour,  like  the  god  of  this 
newly-created  world ;  thou  at  the  sight  of  whom  all  the  stars,  over- 
powered by  thy  brilliancy,  withdraw  their  ineffectual  light ;  hear  me ! 
liear  the  voice  that  invokes  thee  in  no  friendly  tone !  I  call  to  thee, 
and  pronounce  thy  name,  O  sun,  arresting  thy  attention  to  tell  thee 
how  intensely  I  hate  thy  beams,  that  remind  me  of  the  state  from  which 
I  fell,  and  make  me  bitterly  reflect  how  glorious  was  the  dignity  I  once 
possessed  in  a  happy  world  above  thy  sphere,  till  the  proua  admiration 
of  my  own  excellence,  and  the  worse  temper  of  ambition  aiming  at  still 
higher  glory,  wrought  my  disastrous  downfal,  in  that  war  which  I  was 
daring  enough  to  wage  in  heaven  itself  against  heaven's  unrivalled  king. 


LECTURES  AT  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  HARLEY  STREET,  ON 
METHOD  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING. 

[We  have  often  been  requested  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  Lectures  on  Method 
«nd  the  Principles  of  Teaching,  which  are  now  in  course  of  delivery  at  Harley  Street. 
As  these  are  for  the  most  part  extempore,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  reproduce 
them.  The  following  notes  of  one  lecture,  taken  by  an  intelligent  auditor,  are  in- 
serted, by  way  of  illustrating  the  general  scope  and  tone  of  the  course. — Ed.] 

General  Distinctions  of  the  Affections  into  the  Benevolent  and  the 
Malevolent, — An  agreeable  feeling  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the 
benevolent  affections.  The  following  are  among  the  most  important  of 
the  benevolent  affections : — affection  of  kindred,  love,  friendship,  pa- 
triotism, universal  benevolence,  pity  towards  the  distressed.  The  office 
of  the  teacher  is  to  develope  these  by  the  course  of  instruction.  There 
is  need  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  make  examples  of  benevo- 
lence in  others  not  only  subjects  of  interest  but  of  imitation.  Hence 
the  use  of  biography;  for  instance,  the  lives  of  eminent  females. 
Choose  examples  of  quiet  retiring  life  rather  than  brilliant  power. 
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Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  may  be  advan- 
tageously consulted  for  these  contrasts. 

The  desire  of  giving  happiness  to  others  is  implied  in  the  play  of 
every  benevolent  affection. 

The  affections  of  kindred.  The  importance  of  making  lessons,  on 
language  subservient  to  the  duties  of  obedience  to  parents,  and  affection 
between  brothers  and  sisters,  &c. 

Note. — ^The  teacher  ought  to  imitate  the  parental  character.  In 
forming  a  citizen  out  of  a  child,  every  teacher  will  discover  that  the  do- 
mestic charities  will  do  much  towards  forming  patriotic  and  heroic  sen- 
timents. Parts  of  the  Iliad  should  be  read.  Love  to  parents  exempli- 
fied in  Achilles,  and  the  love  of  a  parent  to  his  children  in  Hector — 
both  patterns  of  heroic  virtue.  Criticisms  of  poems,  and  fine  historical 
passages  describing  the  domestic  virtues,  may  be  very  properly  intro- 
duced into  the  school-room.  Cowper's  poems  are  very  beautifully 
adapted  to  this  end. 

Examples  of  refined  friendship  should  be  carefully  brought  before  the 
minds  of  young  persons. 

In  Hke  manner,  consider  the  importance  to  the  young  of  examples  of 
patriotism.  The  scheme  of  history  adopted  in  the  school-room  should 
be  that  which  is  most  likely  to  form  habits  of  patriotism  (Alison's  His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution  and  Macaulay's  History).  Distinguish 
between  rational  and  instinctive  patriotism.  It  is  not  the  similarity  of 
blood  but  of  institutions  which  makes  two  great  nations  ahke.  The  im- 
portance of  patriotism  as  regards  our  colonies.  Abraham's  Lectures  on 
Ancient  and  Modern  History  are  very  suggestive  to  the  teacher  as  re- 
gards patriotism. 

Good  men  are  prone  to  shed  tears »  The  sentiment  of  pity  to  the 
distressed  is  an  important  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher. 

The  malevolent  affections  are  hatred,  jealousy,  envy,  and  misanthropy. 
How  would  a  good  teacher  warn  her  pupils  against  these  affections  ? 

1st.  By  her  own  example. 

2ndly.  By  applying  to  the  same  purpose  her  teaching  by  books. 

3rdly.  By  continual  remonstrance  with  the  young. 

4thly.  By  pointing  out  in  these  examples  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  unbridled  excess.  The  importance  of  avoiding  the  imputation  of 
evil  motives,  checking  slander  and  the  spirit  of  detraction. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  sense, 
as  that  subject  would  take  us  into  too  wide  a  field.  Suffice  it  to  remark, 
that  the  necessity  for  true  rehgion,  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  is  strongly 
impUed  in  the  whole  of  such  a  discussion.  The  importance  of  Bible 
lessons  in  teaching  young  children  the  principles  of  Christian  truth. 

A   SPECIMEN   OF  A   BIBLE   LESSON.* 

Subject, 

"  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  heart  after 
thee,  O  God." 

The  points  to  be  pictured  out  are — 
1st.  The  natural  history  of  the  heart. 

*  Stow. 
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2ndly.  Water-brooks. 

3rdly.  Sometimes  dried  up. — ^Why  so? 

4thly.  The  nature  of  the  climate. 

5thly.  Dust. 

6thly.  Heat. 

7thly.  Panting. 

8thly.  Longing  for  and  seeking  after  springs  previously  drank  of. 

9thly.  The  character  of  the  Psalmist. 

lOthly.  The  circumstances  he  was  then  placed  in,  by  being  deprived 
of  the  public  ordinances  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

llthly.  "  So  panteth  my  soul,"  &c.  Describe  to  children  the  nature 
of  Bibhcal  emblems  and  imagery. 

Importance  of  lessons  on  the  Liturgy.  The  analysis  contained  in 
Dean  Comber's  Companion  to  the  Liturgy  is  very  useful  in  teaching 
children.  It  is  very  important  to  impress  upon  cMdren  a  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God :  much  of  Milton's  poetry  may  be  usefully  read  for 
this  purpose.  Proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  works  of  creation,  from  revelation,  and  from  providence. 
It  is  very  important  to  pray  with  children,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
pray.  Many  good  teachers  never  commence  a  lesson  on  Scripture 
without  first  repeating  a  collect.  The  importance  of  encouraging  silent 
reflection  in  children  after  some  great  fault  has  been  committed. 
Silence  is  an  important  element  in  education.  Silent  worship  of  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  References  to  silence  in  the  Scriptures.  Importance 
of  pauses,  where  holy  persons  and  things  are  the  subjects  of  lesson. 
Derivation  of  "  mysteries "  from  **  «wmo,"  to  close  the  Hps.  (This 
subject  not  half  exhausted.) 

Our  duties  are  threefold. 

1st.  To  God. 

2ndly.  To  our  fellow-creatures. 

3rdly.  To  ourselves. 

Consider,  again  and  again,  the  importance  of  teaching  our  duties  to 
others,  by  examples  taken  both  from  profane  and  sacred  history. 

The  investigation  of  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man  is,  perhaps,  that 
which  indicates  most  his  humanity.  The  importance  of  this  faculty  to 
the  educator.  Every  thing  should  be  so  taught  as  to  prepare  the  youth- 
ful mind  to  reason  truly  in  morals  and  science.  In  order  to  reason 
well  on  any  subject,  we  must  consider  well  its  nature.  The  inductive 
principles  of  teaching  are  especially  applicable  to  scientific  subjects.  It 
teaches  by  principles  and  not  by  rules :  it  admits  of  a  beautiful  applica- 
tion to  arithmetic.  The  elements  of  Euclid  are  formed  upon  this  prin- 
ciple.    Arithmetic  has  been  called  the  geometry  of  the  people. 

There  are  two  modes  of  discussing  subjects  applied  to  the  reasoning 
faculties — the  one  leads  us  to  infer  things,  the  other  to  prove  them. 
Query.  Are  the  understandings  of  young  persons  more  disciplined  by 
being  taught  to  infer  things  than  to  prove  them?  In  instruction,  is  it 
better  to  lay  down  the  law,  so  to  speak,  and  lead  the  scholar  to  prove  its 
truth  ;  or  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  the  fact  rests,  and  leave  him 
to  infer  the  law  ?  In  matters  pertaining  to  Divine  revelation,  the  mode  of 
proof  would  be  the  more  proper ;  but,  in  matters  pertaining  to  science, 
that  of  inference.    The  great  work  of  Lord  Bacon  would  lead  us  to  pre- 
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fer  the  inductive  principle  of  teaching  to  any  other — would  lead  us  to 
investigate  facts  and  to  found  laws  upon  them>  and  not  to  reason  from 
laws  to  facts.     Prove  every  step  as  you  go  along. 

Proper  limits  of  this  principle  of  teaching.  A  wrong  use  of  words 
is  hurtful  to  the  reasoning  faculty.  High  importance  of  this  suhject. 
The  opinion  of  Coleridge.  The  importance  of  etymology.  Sometimes 
a  word  loses  its  etymological  meaning  altogether.  First  and  second 
intentional  meaning  of  words.  Miss  Mayo's  ohject-lessons  are  designed 
to  assist  children  in  investigating  completely  and  truly.  The  danger  of 
using  words  apart  from  any  definite  ideas  attached  to  them.  The  im- 
portance of  picturing,  in  order  to  give  children  a  true  notion  of  words. 
David  Stowe's  lessons  pictured  out.  The  formation  of  propositions  is 
equally  important. 

This  principle  applies  to  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  even  to  the  learn- 
ing of  foreign  languages. 

Cultivate  the  reflective  powers  of  children  hy  the  tangible  quality  of 
objects,  and  by  the  distances  of  objects.  Whilst  thus  employed  you 
will  soon  see  the  bent  of  the  child's  mind.  The  caprices  of  children,  as 
to  their  future  occupation,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  heart  of  the  teacher;  but 
not  to  be  encouraged  in  the  heart  of  the  child — these  propensities  must 
be  regulated  by  the  teacher. 

Question. — How  far  is  this  desire  of  knowledge  allied  to  self-love  ? 
The  teacher,  in  gratifying  the  desire  for  knowledge,  must  be  above  all 
things  careful  that  her  pupils  do  not  get  a  smattering.  Let  her  motto 
be,  "  Not  many,  but  much  of  one  thing."  If  superficial  knowledge  be 
allowed  in  some  things,  take  care  that  the  danger  to  the  mind  be  ba- 
lanced by  very  accurate  information  in  others. 

The  danger  of  mental  HstJessness  and  languor  arising  from  a  variety 
of  shallow  information.  The  desire  of  knowledge  leads  to  the  love  of 
action — a  delicate  question  ? 

The  desire  of  society,  a  principle  discernible  in  children.  Experi- 
ment— A  child  of  two  years  and  a  baby  of  six  months.  The  import- 
ance of  this  principle  with  reference  to  education.  This  principle  leadf 
to  simultaneous  teaching.  The  advantage  of  teaching  in  a  class.  Baker^s 
graduated  Reading  Book.  There  must  be  a  limitation  to  this  practice, 
because  the  mind  of  the  old  child  would  expand  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  young.  The  advantage  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  together. 
Notice  the  points  of  dissimilarity  between  them.  Little  boys  and  girk 
are  taught  together  in  Scotland,  in  the  Circus  Place  School,  which  has 
gained  great  celebrity. 

The  nature  of  emulation. 

The  question  of  prizes  at  present  anxiously  discussed.  Perhaps  it  is 
better  to  award  prizes  to  all  who  attain  to  a  certain  point,  and  not  to 
excite  competition.  If  competition  be  allowed,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  correct  its  obvious  inconveniences. 

Respect  due  to  the  Stupid.  —  Care  to  be  taken  of  thi 
Stupid. — Particular  injunction — Above  all,  never  call  them  stupid. 

Desire  of  esteem,  an  original  principle  of  human  action,  very  strong  ia 
children  as  much  as  avarice  in  old  age.  Danger  of  this  desire  degener- 
ating  into  mere  vanity.  Danger  of  vanity  very  often  co-extensive  with 
the  want  of  converse  with  the  world.    To  counterbalance  this  evil,  let 
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religions  motives  be  offered.  The  inordinate  desire  of  self-esteem  to  be 
checked  by  early  training  to  self-denial.  Danger  of  seeming  virtue 
from  the  love  of  self-esteem.  Watch,  to  see  that  children  do  not  seem 
to  be  what  they  are  not.  Inculcate  respect  to  inferiors.  This  remark 
brings  us  to  the  desire  of  power.  Pleasure  derived  from  power.  The 
intellectual  power  the  highest  power  of  all.  The  use  that  may  be  made 
by  a  skilful  teacher  of  this  love  of  power  as  a  stimulant  for  the  desire 
of  knowledge.  The  love  of  power  with  relation  to  property.  Love  of 
property  universal.    Danger  of  excess  and  of  defect. 


NOTES  OF   ANOTHER   LECTURE. 

The  teacher  must  consider,  first ; 

The  person  to  whom  knowledge  is  to  be  imparted,  relatively  to  her 
mental  and  moral  constitution,  and  possibly  to  her  future  career  and 
condition  of  life. 

Secondly ;  The  various  kinds  of  information  that  are  to  be  given. 

Thirdly ;  The  manner  in  which  the  mental  and  moral  powers  are  to 
be  cultivated  by  the  manner  in  which  information  is  to  be  given.  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  spirit,  soul,  and  body  in  the  1st  Thessalonians,  5th 
and  2drd  verse.  We  must  regard  this  as  the  complete  constitution  of 
the  man.  The  education  of  man  is  either  defective  or  redundant ; 
according  as  either  spirit,  soul,  or  body  be  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of 
the  others.  The  wrestler  is  an  example  of  a  redundant  education  of 
body ;  the  enthusiast,  and  the  abstract  philosopher  (who  does  not  govern 
his  life  by  conscience),  of  that  of  the  soul  and  spirit.  Therefore  the 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  must  be  equally  educated. 

Consider  what  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  female  constitution  ?  for 
what  station  is  she  to  be  educated  ?  Watch  diUgently  how  the  desire 
of  society,  of  knowledge,  of  esteem,  of  power,  and  of  superiority  play  in 
the  female  mind.  Be  a  diligent  student  of  children,  and  see  how  they 
learn  best. 

The  knowledge  that  you  are  to  impart  to  your  pupils  mav  be  divided 
into  two  heads ;  viz.,  language  and  science ;  the  latter  agam  into  two^ 
mixed  and  abstract.  Consider  the  way  in  which  all  this  knowledge  is 
to  be  given  to  the  child,  so  that  his  faculties  may  be  cultivated  and 
strengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  imparted.  See  how  young 
people  are  to  be  taught  to  reflect ;  that  is,  to  bend  back  their  minds  on 
what  is  passed. 

The  inductive  principle  is  to  be  carefully  considered  ;  this  principle 
proceeds  from  parts  to  the  whole — ^from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from 
the  easy  to  the  difficult,  and  from  principles  to  rules.  In  trying  to 
teach  children,  especially  when  young,  we  must  consider  the  appetites — 
as  himger,  thirst,  &c. ;  not  naturally  selfish,  but  likely  to  produce 
great  selfishness.  Danger  to  children,  from  inordinate  love  of  eating 
tnd  drinking,  to  be  habitually  checked.  The  tyranny  of  animal  appe- 
tites, when  their  over  indulgence  is  strengthened  by  long  habit  in  con- 
aection  with  the  decay  of  sensibility.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  arising 
out  of  these  &cts. 
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The  desires,  as  distinguished  from  the  appetites. 

1 .  The  desire  of  knowledge  is  not  an  appetite ;  for  it  does  not  take  its 
rise  from  the  body,  and  does  not  arise  after  periodical  intervals,  and 
does  not  cease  after  the  attainment  of  its  object. 

2.  The  desire  of  knowledge  is  not  identical  with  curiosity,  though 
closely  allied  to  it.  Very  strong  in  children,  in  proportion  to  their  intel- 
lectual capacities.  Eagerness  with  which  children  handle  and  examine 
everything.  The  importance  of  this  to  the  teacher.  The  ardour  of 
curiosity  may  also  be  made  useful  in  education  by  the  teacher.  It  ought 
to  be  philosophically  regulated.  It  gives  rise  to  infinite  diversity  of  the 
pursuits  of  mankind.  Perhaps  it  is  the  organ  of  the  advantage  whidi 
society  derives  from  the  division  and  sub-division  of  intellectual  labour. 
Cicero  calls  knowledge, 

"  The  natural  food  of  the  understanding." 

The  responsibihty  of  the  teacher  in  connection  with  the  desire  of 
knowledge. 

The  mental  process  by  which  knowledge  is  received.  The  acquisition 
of  knowledge  follows  a  strict  course  of  logic. 

1.  The  faculties  of  perception  must  be  exercised. 

2.  That  of  judgment. 

3.  That  of  reason. 

The  desirableness  of  lessons  on  objects  in  connection  with  the  culti- 
vation of  simple  apprehension.     Miss  Mayo's  Lessons. 

1 .  Teach  them  the  nature  of  things  they  can  see  with  their  bodily 
eyes. 

2.  Things  presented  to  their  mental  power  of  sight. 
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(Continued  from  page  264.) 

Chap.  V. 

84.  We  should  call  states,  societies  fixed  to  the  soil  and  forming  a 
part  with  the  soil  itself;  people,  societies  not  adherent  to  the  soil; 
nations,  societies  of  men  having  the  same  origin;  empires,  societies 
subject  to  a  chief  individual  or  collective. 

85.  Population  depends,  in  great  part,  upon  the  means  of  subsistence. 

86.  The  greater  or  less  security  of  a  position  has  an  influence  on 
population. 

Population  augments  in  a  spot,  in  proportion  to  the  comforts  which 
that  spot  affords,  and  with  the  facihty  it  offers  of  enjoying  them. 

87.  Man  consumes  more  aliment  in  cold  regions  than  elsewhere. 

88.  Man  procures  aliment  for  himself  by  hunting,  fishing,  by  the 
rearing  of  flocks,  by  tillage,  by  all  these  means  combined,  two  by  two, 
three  by  three,  &c. 

89.  Arts  and  trade,  although  producing  no  alimentary  substance,  are 
nevertheless  a  means  of  subsistence  for  entire  populations. 

90.  Although  commerce  does  not  produce  aliment,  it  is  a  means  of 
subsistence. 
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91.  War  among  a  people  is,  at  certain  epochs,  a  means  of  subsist- 
ence. 

92  There  are,  then,  spots  for  fishingi  spots  fitted  for  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  spots  for  culture,  spots  for  commerce,  spots  fitted  for  manufac- 
tures, spots  for  Tvar. 

93.  Fishermen  do  not  always  inhabit  the  fishing  spot,  but  rather 
those  spots  which  are  favourable  for  fishing  and  mr  the  sale  of  the 
produce. 

The  spots  where  fish  abound  are  most  certainly  determined  by  laws  : 
of  these  laws  we  as  yet  know  but  little. 

Populations,  speculating  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  fishing, 
settle  at  the  inner  point  in  the  bosom  of  creeks  and  gulfs,  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  rivers. 

94.  Spots  fitted  for  maritime  commerce  are  evidently  situated  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  sea-shore ;  but«  at  the  same  time,  in  that  spot  which 
is  the  most  surrounded  by  inhabited  lands. 

95.  A  spot  situated  amongst  a  thickly  inhabited  people,  near  to  many 
water-courses,  near  to  a  centre  of  alimentary  productions,  is  fitted  for 
arts  and  trade. 

The  low  price  of  food  is  one  cause  which  attracts  manufactures  to  a 
spot. 

96.  The  difiiculty  of  tillage,  of  commerce,  &c.,  impels  a  population 
towards  one  or  many  other  means  of  subsistence ;  towards  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  article,  for  example. 

97.  In  climates  distant  from  the  equator,  winter  lasts  during  half  or 
three-fourths  of  the  year.  In  long-wmter  climates  agricultural  labour 
lasts  but  a  short  time. 

During  the  winter,  artisans  can  continue  their  labour. 

98.  Long-winter  climates,  then,  are  more  favourable  to  arts  than  to 
agriculture.  The  inhabitants  of  long-winter  climates  ought  more  than 
others  to  produce  fabricated  objects ^ 

99.  The  inhabitants  of  long-winter  climates  ought  to  possess  more 
skill  in  manual  fabrication  than  those  dwelling  at  the  meridian. 

1 00.  Low  lands  are  spots  fitted  for  the  chase  as  a  means  of  subsistence. 

101.  Low  lands  and  lofty  mountains  are  the  only  spots,  in  a  civilized 
country,  where  the  chase  can  be  carried  on  as  a  means  of  subsistence. 

102.  During  the  winter  (agricultural)  labourers  are  but  Uttle  occu- 
pied. 

Where  the  inhabitants  of  long- winter  climates  were  ignorant  of  the 
arts,  during  the  agricultural  repose  they  had  resort  to  war. 

There  are  spots  where,  at  certain  epochs,  and  in  certain  ages,  the 
inhabitants  are  much  tempted  to  live  by  plunder — men  of  the  north, 
and  men  living  in  arid  spots. 

103.  To  understand  the  sentiments,  opinions,  manners,  and  conduct 
of  a  man  under  such  circumstances,  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  climate,  call 
to  remembrance  what  you  have  yourself  experienced  in  similar  circum- 
stances, at  certain  times  of  the  year,  under  certain  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. 
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ARTISTICAL  DECORATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  inserted  elsewhere,  in  this  numher  of  the  Journal^  an  account 
of  some  pictorial  decorations  which  have  heen  recently  placed  in  the 
Grammar  School  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  We  fear  that  we  are  much 
in  advance  of  pubHc  opinion,  when  we  express  an  ardent  desire  that  all 
the  great  schools  of  the  kingdom  were  furnished  with  similar  oma- 
ments.  The  genius  of  the  Reformation  is  unfavourable  to  pictures  in 
churches.  The  feelings  of  the  country  would  not  allow  Mr.  Dyce  to  cover 
the  naked  walls  of  St.  Paul's  with  frescoes,  such  as  those  with  which  Cor- 
nelius and  Hess  have  enriched  the  new  Basilica  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
missionary,  S.  Boniface,  at  Munich ;  but  it  would  oppose  no  obstacles 
to  the  religious,  or  the  historical  decoration  of  a  public  school.  Passages 
from  the  lives  of  Charles  James  Fox  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would 
be  appropriate  for  frescoes  at  Eton ;  or  the  ever-memorable  John  Hales 
in  his  study.  Or,  to  follow  out  an  idea  suggested,  we  beheve,  with  that 
exquisite  taste  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  him,  by  Dr.  Hawtrey, 
of  the  same  college,  why  should  not  the  architectural  remains  of  cls^ 
sical  antiquity  be  represented  on  the  walls  of  chambers  in  which  its 
literature  is  studied  1  At  Eton,  a  Greek  theatre  is  boldly  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  class-room,  in  which  the  tragedies  of  Eschylus  and  Sophocles 
are  read.  We  can  imagine  that  its  seats  often  grow  populous  with  spec- 
tators, and  a  chorus  dances  in  the  arena,  and  some  great  actor  emerges 
from  the  centre  door  of  the  stage,  as  the  imagination  of  the  young 
scholars  warms  with  the  poetry  which  they  peruse  in  that  chamber. 
The  mute  emptiness  of  the  painting  is  supplemented  with  sound,  and 
with  progressive  action ;  while  the  Uving  scenes  of  the  tragedian  are  en- 
hanced by  the  aiding  power  of  the  artist.  Thus  to  the  lesson  is  givien 
a  relative  completeness,  produced  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  poetry 
and  painting  on  the  mind. 

If  it  was  deemed  a  worthy  thing  that  the  ancient  monks  of  Milan— 
men  pledged  not  to  perpetuate  the  race  of  mankind — should  eat  their 
meals  in  me  presence  of  the  "  Last  Supper  **  of  Leonardo  da  Vind ; 
surely  it  is  right  that  the  youth  of  this  country — the  founders,  it  may 
be,  of  future  empires — should  be  instructed  amidst  the  ennobling  asso- 
ciations suggested  by  sculpture  and  painting. 

That  a  series  of  good  paintings  in  a  school-room  would  be  injured  by 
the  boys  is  less  probable,  than  that  the  latter  would  learn  to  appreciate 
art.  Dr.  Hawtrey  has  placed  around  the  great  school-room  of  Eton, 
busts  in  marble  of  celebrated  Etonians.  Not  one  of  them  has  been 
injured  or  broken. 
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(The  Editor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of 

his  Correspondents.) 

OUGHT  TEACHERS  TO  STAND  IN  THEIR  SCHOOLS? 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    ENGLISH   JOURNAL   OF  EDT7CATI0N. 

Sir, — Having  read  the  communication  of  *'  J.  W.  M."  in  your  last 
number,  and  fully  approving  the  sentiments  therein  expressed  on  the 
subject  of  the  hour  of  closing  school,  I  beg  leave  to  follow  up  his  sug- 
gestion with  another  scarcely  less  important,  I  imagine,  and  which 
bears  on  a  practice  of  which  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  inconvenience, 
but  considered  it  either  desirable  or  unaviodable;  I  allude  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  teacher's  standing  during  the  whole  of  the  exercises  of  the 
school. 

Many  conscientious  teachers  think  that  a  seat  in  the  school-room  for 
the  use  of  the  teacher  would  be  such  an  incentive  to  indolence,  that 
they  object  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  thing,  lest  it  prove  too  great  a 
temptation.  My  impression  is,  that  where  a  teacher's  conscience  is  so 
susceptible,  and  his  resolution  so  firm  as  to  do  this,  he  might,  with 
comparative  safety,  avail  himself  of  this  occasional  rest,  and  feel  but 
little  inclination  to  abuse  it. 

From  what  I  have  gathered  in  my  intercourse  with  teachers,  I  should 
suppose  there  was  scarcely  any  pain  from  which  they  suffered  so  much 
and  so  uniformly,  as  that  which  they  experience  in  their  legs  and  feet, 
more  particularly  during  summer ;  and  I  believe  it  is  an  established 
opinion  among  medical  men,  that  standing  in  one  position  for  any 
length  of  time  is  highly  injurious  to  the  muscular  system.  If  so,  why 
should  such  a  practice  be  persisted  in,  if  based  on  the  whimsical  notions 
usually  urged  in  its  defence  ?  That  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  the  feet  for  so  long  a  time  without  the  relief  which  arises  from  the 
exercise  of  the  joints  as  in  walking,  is  the  cause  of  this  pain,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  since  I  frequently  walk  five  or  six  miles  in  an  evening  with  an 
ease  quite  pleasurable,  although  the  pain  arising  from  standing  in  the 
school  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  has  been  so  intense  as  to  dis- 
qualify me  for  the  right  discharge  of  any  duty  then  devolving  upon  me. 

The  mortality  among  schoolmasters  is  well  ascertained,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  particular  disorders 
which  broaght  them  to  their  end;  such  knowledge  might  point  out 
the  precautions  necessary  to  decrease  this  mortality,  and  would,  perhaps, 
throw  some  light  on  my  subject.  One  fact,  however,  impresses  mv 
mind  very  forcibly ;  viz.,  that  out  of  the  number  of  National  and  British 
schoolmasters  who  call  on  me  for  relief,  a  very  great  proportion  have 
been  disabled  by,  and  in  hospitals  with,  diseases  in  the  legs,  ancles,  and 
feet.  Of  course  I  do  not  attribute  all  the  cases  to  the  practice  of 
standing  in  the  school-room ;  but  these  facts,  together  with  my  own 
experience  and  the  testimony  of  others,  induce  me  to  beheve  that  the 
subject  involves  graver  considerations  than  persons  generally  suspect. 

I  trust,  sir,  that  by  your  keeping  such  subjects  as  these  before  the  eye 
of  the  public^  committees  will  be  induced  to  take  such  precautions  as  will 
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tend  to  secure  the  health  of  their  teachers.  For,  whatever  may  he  our 
notions  of  national  and  social  duties,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  expected  of 
any  man  that  he  should  follow  a  vocation  under  such  regulations,  with- 
out a  protest,  which  in  all  human  probability,  and  according  to  innu- 
merable precedents,  will  soon  make  his  wife  a  widow,  and  his  little  ones 
fatherless. 

I  am,  sir^  yours  respectfully,  B.  B. 

Brighton^  July  18. 

[On  this  important  question  we  will  make  enquiries  among  medical 
men  likely  to  form  an  accurate  judgment.— Ed.] 


CAN  A  MAN  TEACH  A  THING   BECAUSE  HE  KNOWS  ITT 

Sir, — ^Among  the  pranks  which  have  been  recently  played  by  the 
rSactionnaire8  in  elementary  instruction,  none  are  more  amusing  than 
the  e£fort  which  ia  made  to  revive  the  exploded  notion,  that  instruction 
in  method  and  the  principles  of  teaching  is  superfluous,  and  that  every 
man  can  teach  a  thing  who  knows  it.  That  the  knowledge  of  a  subject 
is  necessary  to  the  adequate  explanation  of  it  few  will  deny ;  but,  surely, 
it  is  not  all  that  is  necessary.  To  be  a  good  teacher,  a  man  must  prac- 
tise the  art  of  teaching.  And,  if  he  only  apply  the  results  of  his  own 
experience,  it  will  be  long  before  he  becomes  efficient.  Let  any  one 
listen  to  the  efforts  to  teach  and  to  examine,  made  by  men  who  are  con- 
fessedly eminent  scholars,  but  by  whom  the  task  of  examining  and 
teaching  is  rarely  performed,  and  it  will  be  seen  immediately  how  much 
more  is  required  than  knowledge  of  a  subject  to  constitute  an  able 
instructor. 

Now  what  men  do  uncertainly  by  long  practice,  why  should  they  not 
learn  to  do  well  by  the  study  in  early  life  of  good  examples  in  teacning, 
by  the  comparison  of  methods,  above  all,  by  the  careful  investigation  of 
the  minds  of  children?  Leonardo  da  Yinci  was,  I  suppose,  a  great 
painter ;  and  he  grew  to  be  so  by  constantly  studying  his  own  special 
art.  He  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  general  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples, much  less  with  a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  he  had  to  paint. 
He  invited  beggars  to  supper  and  talked  with  them,  if  they  had  a 
picturesque  countenance  or  a  remarkable  figure.  In  Uke  manner,  a  good 
teacaer  wiH  not  rest  satisfied  with  knowing  what  he  has  to  teach.  He 
will,  as  long  as  he  lives,  be  a  diHgent  student  of  boyhood  and  youth,  and 
of  the  best  modes  of  reaching  their  imderstanding  and  affections.  He 
will  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  has  investigated,  again  and  again,  the 
varieties  of  individual  character  in  childhood,  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  perseverance  as  that  which  characterized  the  prince  of  painters. 
Depend  upon  it,  that  the  man  who  will  leave  a  good  name  behind 
him^  as  having  been  a  teacher  indeed,  will  be  he  who  has  given 
special  and  continuous  attention  to  the  mastery  of  that  great  art — the 
art  of  instructing  children ;  that  is,  of  developing  their  minds,  and  of 
building  up  their  characters,  while  he  seeks  to  imbue  them  with  the 
various  forms  of  rehgious,  literary,  and  scientific  truth. 

I  am^  lifi  your  obedient  servant^        METHODUS. 
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TUBULAR  BRIDGES.  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE 
BRITANNIA  AND  CONWAY  TUBULAR  BRIDGES,  ETC.  BY  WILLIAM 
FAIRBAIRN,   C.  E.  ETC.      (LondOD.) 

The  genius  of  Watt  having  brought  the  steam  engine  to  a  state  of 
perfection,  the  commercial  spirit  of  enterprise  in  this  country,  asso- 
ciated with  the  united  talent  of  the  engineering  profession,  created  the 
railway  system.  Out  of  this  vast  system  arose  new  and  hitherlo  un- 
imagined  engineering  difficulties,  in  the  form  of  viaducts,  bridges,  &c.; 
—deep  ravines  had  to  be  crossed — great  rivers  had  to  be  spanned — 
and  extensive  ranges  of  hills  had  to  be  perforated  by  a  level  railway,  to 
afford  an  easy  transit  to  colossal  trains,  in  most  cases,  weighing 
upwards  of  one  hundred  tons.  The  tubular  bridges  now  erected  for 
crossing  the  Conway  and  the  Menai  Straits,  on  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head line  of  railway,  are  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  magnificent 
effort  of  engineering  skill  and  enterprise  exhibited  by  the  wonder-work- 
ing power  of  modem  science.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  the  work  which  he 
has  just  published,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  these 
bridges. 

''  In  the  construction  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  two  formidable 
obstacles  had  to  be  overcome.  The  deep  and  rapid  tidal  streams  at  the 
Conway  and  Menai  Straits  had  to  be  crossed  by  bridges,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  extraordinary  span,  and  of  great  strength.  No  centerings  or 
other  substructures  such  as  are  usually  resorted  to  for  putting  such  massive 
structures  together  could  be  erected. 

''Under  such  circumstances  the  most  obvious  resource  of  the  engineer 
was  a  suspension  bridge;  but  the  failure  of  more  than  one  attempt  had 
proved  the  impossibility  of  running  railway  trains  over  bridges  of  that  class 
with  safety.  Some  new  expedient  of  engineering  was  therefore  required,  and 
an  en^neer  bold  and  skilful  enough  to  conceive  such  an  expedient  and  to 
apply  It.  That  engineer  was  found  in  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  that  ex- 
pedient is  the  one,  the  history  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  foUowing 
pages  to  relate.  f, 

"  Under  Mr.  Stephenson's  direction  numerous  other  schemes  had  •been 
devised.  Both  timber  and  cast-iron  arches  had  been  thought  of;  and  a 
model  of  a  very  handsome  bridge  for  crossing  the  Menai  Straits  on  the  latter 
principle  had  been  constructed,  and  was  I  betieve  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  possibility  of  erecting  cast-iron 
arches  over  so  great  a  span  as  450  feet  was  however  questionable,  and  the 
security  of  such  a  bridge  could  not  but  have  been  endangered  by  the  great 
changes  to  which  the  material  would  have  been  subjected  from  atmospheric 
influences,  and  from  the  vibrations  produced  by  the  passage  of  heavy  trains ; 
but  a  more  important  objection  even  than  these,  weighed  in  the  withdrawal 
of  this  design.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  as  conservators 
of  the  navigation,  opposed  the  erection  of  any  structure  which  should  ofier  a 
hindrance  to  the  free  passage  of  vessels  under  it,  and  insisted  upon  a  clear 
headway  of  105  feet  from  the  level  of  high- water.     It  was  under  these  cir- 
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cumstances — hs^nng  to  encounter  extraordinary  difficulties  of  execution,  and 
compelled  by  the  opposition  of  so  powerful  a  branch  of  the  government  as 
the  Admiralty  Board,  to  abandon  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  engineer — 
that  Mr.  Stephenson  conceived  the  original  idea  of  a  huge  tubular  bridge,  to 
be  constructed  of  riveted  plates  and  supported  by  chains,  and  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  locomotive  engines  and  railway  trains 
through  the  interior  of  iU* 

An  immense  tube,  weighing  upwards  of  a  thousand  tons,  suspended 
in  the  air  by  chains,  and  through  which  railway  trains  had  to  pass,  was 
a  grand,  but  at  the  same  time  a  rude,  conception.  The  practicability 
of  the  scheme  had  to  be  tested — ^the  best  form  of  tube,  having  a  maxi- 
mum strength  under  a  minimum  of  material,  had  to  be  ascertained — 
and,  in  fact,  the  expediency  of  one  of  its  leading  features  had  to  be  in- 
vestigated, viz.,  the  suspension  of  the  tube  by  auxiliary  chains.  The 
scheme  was  in  this  state  when  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  called  upon  to  direct 
his  great  experimental  skill  and  superior  talents  to  the  subject.  In  his 
hands  the  subject  assumed  a  new  form ;  he  showed,  by  a  series  of  in- 
ductions, that  the  proper  form  of  the  tube  was  not  cylindrical  but  rec- 
tangular, and  that  the  distribution  of  the  material,  in  the  section,  ought 
to  be  such  as  to  have  a  cellular  structure  in  the  top  and  bottom  parts 
of  the  tube ;  moreover,  he  demonstrated  that  the  bridge  should  be  a 
simple  hollow  girder,  without  any  of  the  dangerous  appendages  of 
auxiliary  chains  which  Mr.  Stephenson  had  contemplated.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Fairbairn  observes  :-— 

"  From  a  careful  perusal  of  these  reports,  it  will  be  seen  that  neither  Mr. 
Stephenson  nor  Mr.  Hodgkinson  entertained  the  idea  of  making  the  tubes 
support  themselves,  or  of  entirely  dispensing  with  the  dangerous  incum* 
brances  of  chains.  On  the  contrary,  that  form  of  structure  (the  form  which 
the  Menai  Bridge  now  has)  was  advocated  by  me  alone,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  which  these  gentlemen  had  at  that  time,  and  which  they  from  the 
very  first  had  entertained,  and  to  which  they,  for  some  months  afterwards, 
tenaciously  adhered.  My  objections  to  the  employment  of  auxiliary  chains 
were  grounded  on  their  flexible  nature,  and  the  antagonism  of  this  quality  to 
the  perfectly  rigid  character  of  the  tubular  portion  of  the  structure.  The 
motion,  to  which  the  chains  could  not  but  be  subjected,  would  be  accom- 
panied by  forces  which  would  not  fail,  in  time,  to  loosen  the  rivets  of  the 
tube,  and  thus  ultimately  to  break  up  the  bridge.  That  the  chains  have 
been  stripped  off  the  tubes,  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  precautions  which  have  been  taken  for  the  security  of  the 
bridge." 

It  will  be  instructive  to  follow  Mr.  Fairbairn  through  the  series  of 
inductive  experiments  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  beautiful  conception 
relative  to  the  sectional  form  of  the  tube. 

He  first  experimented  upon  cylindrical  tubes ;  but  he  found  them  not 
only  weak,  but  utterly  useless  in  sustaining  a  great  transverse  strain^  on 
account  of  their  changing  their  form  under  a  comparatively  small  strain. 
He  next  tried  the  strength  of  tubes  of  an  elliptical  and  also  of  a  simple 
rectangular  form  in  the  section ;  these  gave  improved  results.  The  frac- 
tures, in  these  cases,  were  generally  attended  with  the  *'  buckling''  up  of 
the  iron,  on  the  top  of  the  tube,  from  the  force  of  compression.  In  order 
to  counteract  this  tendency  to  buckle,  or  pucker,  Mr.  Fairbairn  formed 
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the  felicitous  conception  of  employing  tubes  with  corrugated  tops, 
forming  a  cellular  structurei  as  shown  in  the  following  sections :— « 
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Where  a,  a,  ft,  ft,  Fig.  2,  and  a,  a,  in  Fig.  3,  show  the  cells  or  spaces 
formed  by  the  corrugated  top  of  the  tubes.  The  superior  strength  of 
the  tube,  represented  in  Fig.  3,  decided  Mr.  Fairbairn  in  adopting  the 
rectangular  form  of  the  tube  with  a  cellular  structure. 

This  idea  finally  merged  in  a  form  having 
a  single  row  of  rectangular  cells  at  the  top 
and  bottom  parts  of  the  tube,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  figure.  Mr.  Fairbairn  arrived 
at  this  great  result  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
his  experimental  researches,  and  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Hodgkinson  had  made  any  expe- 
riments upon  the  subject.  It  is  this  cellu- 
lar structure  which  gives  to  these  bridges 
their  great  element  of  strength. 

Art  precedes  science,  but  nature  takes 
the  lead  of  both :  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  cellular  form  of  structure 
is  exemplified  in  the  formation  of  the 
bones  of  animals  and  the  stems  of  plants, 
where  strength  and  lightness  are  com- 
bined. The  material,  in  all  such  struc- 
tures, is  taken  from  the  middle  and  placed 
at  the  outsides,  where  the  greatest  strain 
is  exerted   when    pressure  is   applied  to 

produce  fracture,  and  moreover  the  material  is  perforated  by  cells  to 
prevent  it  from  puckering,  which  it  would  otherwise  readily  do,  owing 
to  its  thinness.  When  a  beam  is  subjected  to  transverse  strain,  the 
material  on  the  upper  side  undergoes  compression,  while  that  on  the 
lower  side  undergoes  extension;  hence  it  follows^  that  the  material^  in 
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a  certain  portion  within  the  beam,  neither  undergoes  compression  nor 
extension,  this  portion  is  situated  in  what  is  called  the  neutral  axis  of 
the  beam  ;  hence  it  is,  that  we  should  very  little  injure  the  strength  of 
a  beam  by  hollowing  out  that  portion  of  its  substance  surrounding  this 
neutral  axis.  This  accounts  for  the  great  strength  and  lightness  of 
tubular  bridges ;  and  then,  to  prevent  the  thin  material  of  which  the 
tube  is  composed  from  the  buckling,  the  top  has  given  to  it  a  cellular 
structure. 

It  has  never,  perhaps,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  man  entirely  to  dis- 
cover a  great  principle  in  nature  or  philosophy.  Science  is  progressive, 
and  essentially  social  in  the  mode  of  its  development.  The  discoveries 
of  one  age  become  the  common  property  of  that  which  succeeds.  The 
**  Arithmetic  of  Infinites**  of  Cavallerius  was  the  precursor  of  the 
"  Differential  Calculus  ;**  and  the  ingenious  conceptions  of  Savary  and 
Newcomen  shadowed  forth  the  triumphs  of  our  modern  steam  engine. 
In  like  manner,  we  find  that  the  principle  of  tubular  bridges  is  not 
entirely  novel.  In  1757,  Grubenmann  constructed  a  wooden  bridge 
at  SchafiPhausen  over  the  Rhine,  on  the  principle  of  a  tubular  bridge  ; 
and,  in  1778,  the  same  distinguished  engineer  erected  a  similar  bridge 
of  390  feet  clear  span  at  Wettingen  over  the  Limmat.  The  peculiarity 
of  these  bridges  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  framing  of  a  roof 
and  platform  as  parts  of  the  structure  resisting  transverse  strain. 
Some  time  before  the  year  1843,  an  iron  elliptical  tubular  lattice 
bridge  was  erected  at  Tremont  House,  Boston.  With  a  span  of  120 
feet,  this  tube  exhibited  considerable  stiffness  and  strength.  The  lat- 
tice-frame bridges,  as  well  as  the  diagonal- frame  bridges  of  America, 
deserve  notice  in  the  history  of  tubular  bridges. 

In  the  purely  scientific  portion  of  Mr.  Fairbairn*s  work,  we  find  the 
following  remarkable  result  established  by  mathematical  analysis, 
which  also  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  an  induction  of  facts,  viz.,  that 
the  breaking  weight  of  a  tubular  beam  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
sectional  area  by  the  depth,  divided  by  the  length,  and  this  quotient 
multiplied  by  a  constant  determined  for  the  particular  form  of  the 
tube.* 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  valuable  work  is  occupied  in  making 
out,  by  documentary  evidence,  Mr.  Fairbairn*s  claims  relative  to  these 
structures.  The  foregoing  narrative  contains  a  candid  and  faithful 
account  of  the  respective  claims  of  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Fair- 
ba  rn ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Stephenson  will  at  length  come 
forward  and  do  Mr.  Fairbairn  that  justice  which  public  opinion  will 
most  assuredly  award  to  him  when  the  statements  of  this  volume  shall 
have  become  more  generally  known. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  matter  of  controversy  between  two  or  more 
scientific  men  that  we  invite  attention  to  these  vast  structures.  We 
rather  wish  the  schoolmasters  of  England  and  Scotland  (where  we  find 
our  Journal  beginning  largely  to  circulate)  to  make  them  the  subjects 


*  Mr.  Fairbairn  informs  us,  in  the  Preface,  that  the  mathematical  analyses  are 
doe  to  Mr.  Tate,  of  Battersea. 
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of  simple  lessons,  that  the  boys  may  be  made  acquainted  with  them ; 
and  who  knows  but  that  some  nascent  Watt  will  be  fired  by  such 
lessons,  well  prepared  and  well  illustrated,  to  surpass  these  last  inven- 
tions by  something  yet  more  wonderful  ? 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS,  AS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  CHURCH 
CATECHISM,  FAMILIARLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  PROVED  FROM  HOLY 
SCRIPTURE,  INTENDED  PRINCIPALLY  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  BY  THE 
REV.     JAMES     SMITH,     M.A.,    INCUMBENT     OF     FORGUE.         (LoudoU  : 

Cleaver,) 
A  SENSIBLE  and  seasonable  publication. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  FROM  THE  END  OF  THE 
CAPTIVITY  TO  THE  COMING  OF  THE  MESSIAH.  BY  THE  REV.  B.  G. 
JOHNS,  HEAD  MASTER    OF   THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  COLLEGE   OF   GOD's 

GIFT,  DULwicH,  ETC.     12mo.  pp.  94.     (Loudou  :  Longmans.) 

A  SIMPLE  outline  of  an  important  but  neglected  part  of  sacred  history. 
It  is  written  in  a  calm  and  reverential  spirit,  and  may  be  strongly 
recommended  to  those  who  are  preparing  pupil  teachers  and  others  for 
our  Normal  colleges.  An  appendix  is  added,  containing  sketches  of 
some  important  persons  and  places  alluded  to  in  the  body  of  the 
work. 
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QuEs.  34. — Proposed  by  Mercator. 

The  length  and  breadth  of  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground  measure  80 
and  18  yards  respectively.  Wishing  to  tether  my  horse  to  a  stake 
fixed  in  one  of  the  corners,  with  a  cord  of  22  yards  in  length,  I  desire 
to  know  the  area  of  the  ground  which  the  animal  will  have  the  liberty 
of  ranging  over. 

Answered  by  Mr.  J.  Ellioity  Lamesley,  Durham. 


1/ 


The  surface  grazed  over  consists  of  a  sector  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle. 

Nat.  sin.  of  sectorial  ^  =  if , .'.  ^  of  sector  =  54'*  54''2. 

54-903 
Area  of  sector  =  22^  x  3-1416  x  =  231*89417 


Area  of  triangle  =  V  22^  -  18'  x  ^  =  113-84199 

.*.  Area  of  surface  grazed  over  —  345-73616  sq*  yds. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  T.  Rule  (Durham),  T,  S.  (Brill), 
T.  Wilson  Sebergham,  T.  Sothern,  H.  V.  P.,  J.  Royds  (Belfield), 
M.  End,  J.  Bickerstaff,  B.  J.  Jeffrey,  J.  W.  S.,  R.  Bithnell,  G.  Bar- 
nacle,  J.  Turnbull,  S.  Batty  (Bradford),  J.  W.  High,  W.  T.  Haskins, 
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I.  Sonam  (Shelf),  J.  Royds  (Hollingworth),  J.  O'CIazey  (Shincliffe), 
G.  Pritchard  (Pembroke  Dock),  Northumbriensis,  F.  R.  Crampton, 
J.  Salter  (Durham),  Timothy  Twiggum,  J.  Brown  (Liverpool),  My. 
Conius,  Zeta  (Burnley),  T.  Rothwell,  J.  H.,  I.  P.  Milnrow,  H.  P., 
G.  A.  (of  N.),  John  Scott  (Low  Moor),  W.  P.  F.,  and  the  Proposer. 

QuES.  35. — Proposed  by  Mr.  W,  Finder, 

Given,  \^a^— x'^  +  ar  \^o^-l»a2  \/ 1  - a^*,  to  find  a? . 

Answered  by  H,V.  P. 

Squaring  and  transposing,  we  find 

a4_a2-p2_a2  +  <p2„2^  -•  a* -a«  ««-««  +  «»  +  a?8  -  a*  *«, 

Extracting  the  square  root, 

V  a*  —  a*  J?*  —  fl2  +  a?*  —  «  =  ±  a'  JT, 
.-.  fl2  -  1  =  a2  ip2  «  jp2^  or  a2  -p2  +  3  ^^ 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  T.  Sothern,  J.  Elliott,  T.  Wilson 
Sebergham,  T.  Rule,  J.  Royds,  R.  Bithell,  G.  Barnacle,  M.  End, 
B.  J.  Jeflfrey,  J.  W.  S.,  J.  O'Ciazey,  Northumbriensis,  F.  R.  Cramp- 
ton,  J.  Salter,  L  H.  Leaver,  H.  Hili*,  W,  L.,  G.  Pritchard,  My.  Conius, 
Zeta,  Thomas  Horsman,  J.  P.  Milnrow,  H.  P.,  G.  A..  John  Scott, 
W.  P.  F.,  and  the  Proposer. 

QuES.  36. — Proposed  by  Mr,  T,  Smithy  Model  Schools^  Dublin. 

How  far  must  a  person,  5  feet  high,  stand  from  the  foot  of  a  tower, 
200  feet  high,  so  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  top  and  bottom,  of  the 
tower  may  be  30°  ? 

Answered  by  My.  Conius,  Ford  Moss,  Northumberland ;  and  simi- 
larly by  Mr,  Salter ^  Durham;  and  Mr.  0*Clazey,  Shincliffe, 
Durham. 

Upon  A  B,  the  height  of  the  tower,  describe  ^^'^"^  ^^\ 

en  equilateral  triangle,  ABC,  and  with  C  as  /^  \^     „ 

centre,   and  radius   C  B,   describe  the  circle  / 

ABP.  / 

Upon  A  B  set  off  A  R«5  feet,  the  height  of         / 
the  eye ;  and  erect  a  perpendicular  upon  A  B         I  ^^ 

at  R,  cutting  the  circle  in  P ;  then  r  is  the  I  ^^y^''""^ 
position  of  the  observer's  eye,  and  R  P  his  dis-  r^^^^  __  ° 
tance  from  the  tower ;  \ 

For  since,  by  construction,  the  ^^  C  =  60°,  \. 

the  ^  A  P  B,  by  a  well-known  property,  =  30«.  X^^^^^ 

From  C  draw  C  D  perpendicular  to  P  R, 


then  D  R  «  the  perpendicular  from  C  upon  AB==  VAC*  —  ^AB2= 

V  30000-173-2,  and  P  D  =  V  P  C*  -  C  D«  =  V  30975  =  176  ; 
,•.  PR=DR+PD=  173-2  +  176  «  349*2  feet,  the  distance  required. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  T.  S.  (Brill),  T.  Rule,  J;  Elliott, 
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H.  V.  P.,  J.  Royds,  M.  End,  J.  Bickerstaff,  B.  I.  Jeffrey,  Northum- 
briensis,  F.  R.  Crampton,  H.  Hill  (Chester),  W.  L.  (Peel),  Zeta,  H.  P., 
G.  A.,  W.  P.  F.,  J.  P.  Milnrow,  and  the  Proposer. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To   BE   ANSWERED  IN   OUR  NuMBER  FOR   SEPTEMBER. 

QuES.  37. — Proposed  by  J.  H. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  weekly  consumption  of  leaf  gold  by  the 
London  bookbinders  amounts  to  3,600,000  square  inches ;  supposing 
it  to  be  *0002  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  what  is  the  value  of  it,  at 
3/.  175.  lOirf.  per  oz.,  the  specific  gravity  of  hammered  gold  being 
19*35,  and  the  ratio  of  the  ounce  avoirdupois  to  the  ounce  Troy  as 
175  to  192? 

QuEs.  38. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Crampton, 

The  product  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares, 
is  203 ;  and  the  product  of  their  difference,  and  the  difference  of  their 
squares,  is  63.     Required  their  numbers. 

QuEs.  39. — Proposed  by  Mercator, 

Find  the  area  of  a  right*angled  triangle,  the  base  being  eight  chains, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  inscribed  circle  four  chains. 


EXAMINATION  CERTIFICATES. 

MASTERS  of  SCHOOLS  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  and 
STUDENTS  of  the  Training  Schools  at  Winchester  and  Cheltenham, 
to  whom  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  awarded  Cer- 
tificates of  Merit,  after  Examination  before  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
at  Easter,  1849. 

First  Class. 

First  Division, 
None. 

Second  Division, 
None. 

Third  Division, 
Bentham  Simpson,  Saxilly  N.  S. 

Second  Class. 
First  Division. 

Robert  Applegate  Eyres,  Wilton,  near  Salisbury,  late  Student  at 

Winchester. 
Jonathan  Jones,  Ellesmere. 
W.  H.  Krinks,  Woodford. 
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John  Sutcliffe,  Cheltenham  St.  Paul's. 
John  Sykes,  St.  Sepulchre's  P. 
Thomas  WiUiams,  Newport-on-Usk. 

Second  Division. 

Henry  Adkin,  Cardigan  N.  S. 

George  Bagnall^  Cornwall  Central. 

Thomas  StoUery  Cayzer,  Cheltenham,  Student. 

Joseph  Draper,  Rochester,  St.  Nicholas. 

John  William  High,  Lewes  N.  S. 

Jacoh  Lowres,  Cardiff,  St.  Mary^s. 

Th.  R.  Pinder,  Exeter  Episcopal  Charity  S. 

Edward  Rohinson,  Birkenhead,  St.  John's. 

Third  Division. 

Richard  Benhow,  Newtown,  Montgomery. 

Joseph  Boulden,  Clapham  N.  S. 

J.  M.  Brown,  Aylesbury  Parochial  S. 

J.  F.  Burr,  Student,  Winchester. 

"^m.  Chapman,  South  Bersted. 

H.  Earland,  Hay  N.  S. 

J.  Evans,  Ipswich  District  N.  S. 

W.  M.  Grant,  Burnley  N.  S. 

Edward  Hancock,  Huddersfield,  Trinity. 

Hezekiah  Hawkins,  Cheltenham,  Student. 

Eyan  Jones,  Meliden. 

T.  Judd,  Bethnal  Green,  St.  Peter's. 

W.  Mason,  Winchester,  Student. 

W.  J.  Mantle,  Eastbourne  N.  S. 

H.  J.  Mills,  Manchester,  St.  Ann's. 

J.  Nash,  Mitcham  N.  S. 

John  Williams,  Llangemiew. 

Third  Class. 

First  Division. 

R.  Anderton,  OUerton. 

P.  Appleton,  Salford,  St.  Bartholomew's. 

J.  Banson,  Walsingham. 

H.  Barnacle,  Stepney,  Trinity. 

T.  H.  Bott,  Swinford. 

J.  Close,  Queenshead  S.  Halifax. 

R.  Cockrem,  Lenton  N.  S. 

J.  ColHer,  EcclesaU. 

T.  Collinson,  Cheltenham,  Student. 

F.  T.  Connor,  Charlton. 
J.  Crouch,  Goodnestone. 
W.  Evans,  Llandarog. 

G.  A.  Ferraby,  Marston  Moretaine. 
H.  Fisher,Burythorpe. 

W.  Hicks,  Bowyer  S.  Clapham. 
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W.  lYory,  Swansea  N.  S. 

J.  W.  Leaver,  Woolwich. 

W.  Lewin,  Peel  Mathematical. 

G.  Oliver,  Wisbech,  St.  Peter's. 

C.  Owers,  Spriagfield  N.  S. 

J.  Pickard,  Measham. 

Chr.  Pope,  Sutton  Waldron. 

J.  S.  Benwick,  Winchester,  Student. 

G.  Rogers,  Cheltenham  Central  Infant  S. 

J.  Thomas,  Uzmaston-cnm-Boulston. 

J.  Vaughan,  Wrockwardine. 

S.  Wilkins,  Cheltenham,  Student. 

J.  WilHams,  Llangollen. 

B.  Wood,  West  iTrle. 

Second  Division. 

J.  T.  Baker,  Portsea  Town  N.  S. 

W.  Berridge,  Cheltenham,  Student. 

B.  Bray,  Lynn  Regis,  St.  John's. 

T.  Brine,  Cranfield  Parochial. 

J.  T.  Busby,  Swinefleet  N.  S. 

E.  Carver,  Welton  N.  S. 

Stewart  Coverley,  Dwygyfylchi. 

W.  Dawson,  Maidstone,  Trinity  Church  Model  S. 

James  Dracup,  Horkesley. 

T.  M.  Gee,  Westminster,  St.  Mary's,  Vincent  Square. 

J.  Haresceugh,  Kirkstall  Infant  S. 

T.  Horsman,  Pontnewynydd. 

J.  Jones,  Welshpool  N.  S. 

H.  Kemp,  Camden  S.,  Peckham. 

J.  Rawson,  Stoney,  Middleton. 

J.  Thomas,  Llandudno. 

H.  Truelove,  Roy  stone. 

J.  Veal,  Cheltenham,  Student. 

R.  West,  Winchester,  St.  Thomas. 

N.  S.  Wilkins,  Stepney,  St.  Peter's. 

Jabez  Wykes,  Great  BilHng  N,  S. 

Third  Division. 

J.  W.  Ash,  Newton,  near  Newark. 

J.  J.  Bailey,  Barnard  Castle. 

J.  Bee,  Cheltenham,  Student. 

J.  Beezley,  Churchill  N.  S. 

T.  Brooks,  Barmby  Moor. 

D.  Campbell,  Mile  End,  All  Saints. 

J.  B.  Caulfield,  Uffington. 

J.  Coombes,  Broadwinsor  N.  S. 

A.  Cox,  Burwash  N.  S. 

W.  Diggins,  LiUeshall  N.  S. 

J.  Fletcher,  Cowling. 

J.  H.  Green,  Cheltenham^  Student. 
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C.  Griffiths,  Blandford  N.  S. 

H.  Grambold,  Salford,  St.  Bartholomew. 

S.  Gwilliam,  Reading,  St.  GUes. 

J.  Hagger,  Kegworth. 

H.  Hale,  Portsmouth  N.  S. 

R.  Haydon,  St.  Bride's,  Major. 

"W.  Hodgson,  Watermillock. 

H.  Hughes,  Henley-on-Thames. 

D.  Humphreys,  Llansaintfraid. 

H.  Jona,  Bethnal  Green,  St.  Bartholomew.     . 

J.  Jones,  Wakefield,  All  Saints. 

R.  Ireland,  Alton  N.  S. 

R.  Kingham,  Hook  Common  S. 

W.  G.  Mason,  Camberwell,  Christ  Church. 

H.  L.  Monro,  Newton  Nottage. 

J.  Pincott,  Chepstow. 

J.  Racine,  Surbiton. 

E.  Reeks,  St.  John's  S.,  at  St.  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey. 
T.  Richard,  Withyham,  St.  Michael's. 

C.  Roach,  Whitechapel,  St.  Mark's. 

J.  L.  Robson,  Bradford,  St.  Jude's. 

J.  Snape,  Liverpool,  St.  Mary's,  Edge  Hill. 

E.  Spencer,  Leeds,  St.  Saviour's. 

J.  Stanwick,  Gilling  N.  S. 

T.  Thomas,  Solva. 

E.  Walker,  Callington  N.  S. 

J.  Whitaker,  Salterthwaite  and  Rutland  N.  S. 

T.  Wilkins,  Cheltenham,  Student. 

R.  O.  Williams,  Dolgellau. 


(From  Journals  of  Education  published  in  the  United  States  of  America.) 

Arts  and  Sciences  op  Insects  and  Animals. — Bees  are  Geome- 
tricians. Their  cells  are  so  constructed  as,  with  the  least  quantity  of  mate- 
rial to  have  the  largest-sized  spaces,  and  the  least  possible  loss  of  interstices. 

So  also  is  the  Ant-Lion.  His  funnel-shaped  trap  is  as  exactly  correct  in  iti 
conformation  as  if  it  had  been  formed  by  the  most  skilful  artists  of  our  spedes, 
with  the  aid  of  the  best  instruments. 

The  Mole  is  a  Geologist, 

The  bird  called  the  Nine- Killer  is  an  Arithmetician. 

The  Torpedo,  the  Ray,  and  the  Electric  Eel  are  Electricians. 

The  Nautilus  is  a  Navigator.  He  raises  and  lowers  his  sails,  casts  and 
weiprhs  anchor,  and  performs  other  nautical  evolutions. 

Whole  tribes  of  birds  are  Mv^cians. 

The  Beaver  is  an  Architect,  Wood  Cutter,  and  Builder,  He  cuts  down  trees, 
plans  and  builds  houses  and  dams. 

The  Marmot  is  a  Civil  Engineer,  He  not  only  builds  houses,  but  constmcti 
aqueducts  and  drains  to  keep  them  dry. 

The  Marmots  are  also  Agriculturists,  They  cut  down  grass  and  make  it 
into  hay. 
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The  White  Ants  maintain  a  regular  army  of  soldiers. 

The  East  India  Ants  are  Horticulturists,  They  raise  mushrooms,  upon 
which  they  feed  their  young. 

Wasps  are  Paper  Makers.     Caterpillars  are  Spinners, 

The  Fire-fly  and  Glow-worm  are  Lamplighters. 

The  bird  Ploceus  Textor  is  a  Weaver,  He  weaves  a  web  to  make  his  nest. 
The  Spider  also  weaves  a  beautiful  web. 

The  Prima  is  a  Tailor,    He  sews  leaves  together  to  make  his  nest. 

The  Squirrel  is  a  Ferry-man ;  with  a  chip,  or  a  piece  of  bark  for  a  boat,  and 
his  tail  for  a  sail,  he  crosses  a  stream. 

Dogs,  Wolves,  Jackals,  and  many  others  are  Hunters, 

The  Black  Bear  and  the  Heron  are  Fishermen, 
,  The  Ants  are  Contractors,  and  have  regular  day-labourers. 

The  Monkey  is  a  Rope-dancer,  and  the  Mocking-bird  gives  Imitations, 

Of  Government, — The  Bees  live  under  a  Monarchy. 

The  association  of  Beavers  presents  us  with  a  model  of  Republicanism, 

The  Indian  Antelopes  furnish  an  example  of  Patriarchal  government. 

Elephants  exhibit  an  Aristocracy  of  elders.  Wild  Horses  are  said  to  Elect 
their  leaders. 

Sheep,  in  a  wild  state,  are  under  the  control  of  a  military  chieftain,  a 
mighty  Ram. 

Education,  It  is  not  certain  that  any  of  the  lower  animals  have  schools, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  only  form  of  education  known 
among  them  is  what  is  called  Parental,  and  in  tnis  respect,  the  fidelity  of  the 
lower  animals  may  put  to  shame  many  parents  who  claim  lordship  over  them. 

The  First  Free  School. — The  Waldenses,  ancestors  to  the  Vaudois, 
were  the  first  people  in  Europe  who  made  regulations,  as  a  community,  that 
all  the  children  of  every  degree  should  be  taught  the  elementary  branches  of 
an  education.  For  ages  before  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  1494,  made  enact- 
ments which  compelled  the  barons  and  substantial /ree^Zc^^  to  send  their 
sons  to  school,  the  Waldenses  had  taken  care  that  all  the  children,  including 
those  of  the  poorest  goatherds,  should  have  access  to  some  school  free  from 
expense.  Their  teachers  were  their  pastors,  the  two  professions  at  that  time 
being  hardly  separable.  In  other  countries  of  Europe,  learning  was  saved 
by  the  priesthood  from  utter  extinction  for  their  own  use  and  advantage  : 
these  saved  it  by  accretion,  but  the  Vaudois  saved  it  by  diflfusion.  Bernard, 
of  the  12th  century,  thus  testifies  with  regard  to  them:  "The  rustics  and 
laymen  in  these  valleys  are  taught  to  argue  with  and  confute  their  betters 
upon  subjects  that  they  have  had  no  business  to  meddle  with ;  for  they  have 
schools  everywhere  which  the  meanest  of  the  people  are  allowed  to  attend/' 
New  England  has  tried  this  free-school  system  for  almost  two  centuries. 
Its  feasibility  and  utility  have  been  there  tnoroughly  tested — and  the  people 
are  now  convinced,  both  there  and  in  our  own  state,  that  instead  of  the 
school  being  taught  but  part  of  the  year  by  a  man  called  from  the  plough  or 
from  behind  the  counter,  it  ought  to  be  taught  the  whole  year  by  a  re- 
gularly educated  professional  teacher. — New  York  State  Official  Journal, 


intelligence. 

DECORATIONS  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  PRESTON, 
LANCASHIRE,  PAINTED  BY  FRANK  HOWARD. 

The  Decorations  fill  the  gable  end  of  the  largest  room,  a  space  28  feet 
high  and  26  feet  wide,  with  the  History  of  England  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Saxons  to  the  last  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  divided  into  compartments 
by  the  architecture  of  the  several  periods. 

At  the  summit, 

''  The  Introduction  of  Christianity^  into  the  North  of  England," — flanked 
by  two  scroUs,  bearing  inscriptions. 
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'*  Hengist,  CCCCLV ;" — the  establishment  of  the  Sascons  in  the  Isle  of 

ThaDet. 
"  Augustine,  DC  ;" — the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Kent.     - 

Under  the  central  Saxon  arch, "  Alfred  founding  the  University  of  Oxford ;" 

— the  introduction  of  learning.     On  the  piers,  a  legal  roll  and  a  ship,  to 

allude  to  the  collection  of  the  Laws  and  the  commencement  of  the  Navy 

by  that  monarch. 

"  Canute  rebuking  his  Courtiers ;" — the  intervention  of  a  rival  race,  the 

Danes. 
The  Reafan,  (the  Raven,)  the  sacred  standard  of  the  Danes. 
The  White  Horse  of  the  Saxons. 

On  a  scroll,  "  The  Confessor;" — the  revival  of  the  Saxon  d}masty. 
The  Standard  of  Harold  at  Hastings— the  date  "  MLXVI;"--the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  race. 
The  Doomsday  Book ; — the  apportionment  of  the  lands  by  William  the 

Norman. 
On  a  scroll,  '*  Beauclerc ;" — ^the  distinction  of  Henry  the  First  from  his 

support  of  learning. 
"Henry  the  Second  establishing  the  Flemish  Weavers  in  Pembroke- 
shire ;" — the  foundation  of  English  manufactures. 
The  Dragon  of  Wales  and  the  Harp  of  Ireland,  to  allude  to  the  invasion 
of  those  countries  during  this  reign. 

Divided  by  a  row  of  early  pointed  and  decorated  arches,  the  Chivaliic  Portion 
of  the  History. 

"The  Debareation  of  Richard  Ccenr-de-Iion  with  Philip  of  France 
going  to  the  Crusades ;'' — ^the  first  great  development  of  the  British 
Navy. 

Above,  the  Arms  of  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  and 

The  Paschal  Lamb,  the  badge  of  the  Knights  Templars,  one  of  the  great 
orders  of  Knighthood,  arising  oat  of  the  Crusades. 

"  Constance  and  Prince  Arthur,"  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  Bretagne; 
the  back  ground  powdered  with  the  Plant agenista,  the  broom  pod, 
which  gave  their  name  to  the  Piantagenets. 

The  helmet  and  arms  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  Grand  Justiciary  of  Eng- 
land, with  rolls  of  legal  Records ; — the  rise  of  the  Law. 
King  John  signing  Magna  Charta;" — the  first  recognition  of  popular 
rights. 

Henry  the  Third  meeting  his  armed  Parliament,  when  Simon  de 
Montfort  extorted  another  charter  from  him ; " — the  second  recogni- 
tion of  popular  rights. 

The  helmet  of  Edward  Longshanks,  and  his  shield  overhanging  that  of 
Scotland  ;  some  rolls  of  Records  and  a  bale  of  Goods ; — alluding  to 
his  character  as  Malleus  Scotorum — the  hammer  of  the  Scots — the 
English  Justinian,  and  the  founder  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  the 
first  commercial  company  of  this  country. 

"  Edward  the  Third  and  Philippa,'*  surmounted  by  the  George  and  the 
Dragon — the  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  most  distinguished 
order  of  knighthood  in  the  world ; 

Above,  a  wool  pack,  and  the  arms  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple, 
incorporated  by  that  sovereign ; — the  encouragement  of  manufactures. 

"  Edward  the  Black  Prince  bringing  his  prisoner  King  John  of  France 
into  London ;'' — the  first  development  of  our  foreign  relations. 

In  the  centre,  "  Froissart,"  "  Wiclif,"  and  **  Chaucer,"  exemplifying 
History,  Religion,  and  Poetry  ; — the  three  leading  lines  of  literature. 

Within  arches  and  niches,  enriched  with  carved  oak  tabernacle  work,  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Florid  Gothic,  the  Contention  of  the  De- 
scendants of  Edward  the  Third, 
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"  Richard  the  Second  and  Wat  Tyler;" — tte  first  demonstration  of  the 
democratic  element  of  the  constitution. 
The  arms  of  the  city  of  London,  with  the  augmentation  supposed  to 
have  been  granted  on  the  achievement  of  Sir  W.  Walworth  in  de- 
fence of  the  King. 
**  Richard  the  Second  taking  leave  of  his  Young  Queen,  previous  to  his 
deposition  by  Bolingbroke ;" — a  change  of  dynasty. 
The  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  principal  instrument  in 

the  transfer  of  the  crown  from  Richard  to  lienry. 
Above,  the  arms  carried  by  Richard  and  Bolingbroke. 
*•  The  Marriage  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Catherine  of  France ;" — the  se- 
cond development  of  our  continental  relations. 

The  arms  of  Burgundy,  who  acted  for  the  King  of  France  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  was  the  great  ally  of  England  during  the  subsequent  wars. 
**The  Coronation  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  at  Ten  Years  of  Age,  as  King  of 
France  and  England,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  afterwards 
Cardinal  Beaufort ;"  flanked  by  the  arms  of  Talbot  and  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Somerset; — between 

The  Good  Duke,"  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  the  representative  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  the  Red  Rose, — and 
The  King-maker,"  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  great  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  York,  the  White  Rose ; 
On  their  canopies,  their  arms  and  the  arms  of  their  wives. 
The  concentration  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  in  "  The  Murder  of  Edward, 
the  son  of  Henrv  the  Sixth,  the  last  bud  of  the  Red  Rose,  at  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  oy  the  three  sons  of  the  Duke  of  York." 
The  arras  of  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  and  of  Reignier,  the  father  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou. 
The  mark  of  Caxton,  and  the  arms  of  Earl  Rivers,  his  patron ;— the  in- 
troduction of  printing. 
The  Children  in  the  Tower,"  and 

'The Death  of  Richard  the  Third,  at  Bosworth Field ;  Lord  Stanley  crown- 
ing Henry  the  Seventh ;" — the  termination  of  the  War  of  Succession. 
The  arms  of  Stanley. 

Under  four  Tudor  arches,  the  four  Tudor  Sovereigns,  exemplifying  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation. 

Under  a  papal  tiara,  '*  The  Dismissal  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  by  Henry  the 
Eighth;" — to  allude  to  thedownfal  of  Papacy. 

Edward  the  Sixth  giving  the  Liturgy  to  Bishop  Ridley ;" — the  founda- 
tion of  the  English  Church. 

Mary  releasing  the  Prisoners  found  in  the  Tower  on  the  deposition  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey ;" — Reaction. 
Under  a  Bishop's  mitre, ''  Elizabeth  holding  a  Council  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  against  the  Invincible  Armada;" — to  allude  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Episcopacy. 
Between  these  subjects,  allusions  to  the  heirs-presumptive  and  heirs-apparent; 
on  Escutcheons. 
"  The  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff" — the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of  Clarence, 

the  last  scion  of  the  White  Rose. 
"A.  T."— Arthur  Tudor,  the  elder  brother  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
*' J.  G."  with  the  axe  laid  across  a  book — Lady  Jane  Grey. 
"  M.  S."  crowned,  with  the  axe  laid  across  a  rosary  —  Mary  Stuart, 

Queen  of  Scots. 
"The  Scottish  Lion" — the  introduction  of  anew  dynasty — the  Stuart  line. 

Over  all,  in  the  centre  under  Wiclif,  the  first  Count  Palatine,  John  of  Gaunt ; 

the  arms  of  Blanche  of  Lancaster  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  the  arms  of 

Constance  of  Castile  and  Leon,  his  two  wives. 
On  a  scroll  at  the  base,  "  Fear  God,  Know  Thyself,  Honour  thy  Prince." 
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The  Emigrants*  School  Fund. 
—The  following?  document  has  been 
circulated  by  the  Committee  which 
is  an  offshoot  of  the  Colonization 
Society : — 

Candidates  for  the  Office  of  School- 
master on  board  emifjprant  ships  are 
requested  to  return  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary  their  written  answers  to  the 
following  questions. 

1.  What  is  your  age  ? 

2.  Are  you  married  or  single  ? 

3.  If  you  are  married^  and  have  a 
family,  state  the  number  and  ages  of 
your  children. 

4.  What  has  been  the  state  of  your 
health  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years?  and  are  your  habits  sedentary 
or  active  ? 

5.  What  is  your  usual  place  of  re« 
sidence  ?  and  have  you  resided  else- 
where for  any  length  of  time  ? 

6.  What  is  your  present  employ- 
ment? 

t.  Have  you  followed  any  other 
employment  ? 

8.  What  education  have  you  re- 
ceived ?  and  where  was  it  obtained  ? 

9.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  of 
the  colonies^  or  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try ?  and  when  ?   . 

10.  What  considerations  have  led 
you  to  wish  to  go  to  the  colonies  ? 

11.  Are  you  in  debt  or  under  any 
pecuniary  embarrassment  ? 

12.  To  what  religious  denomina- 
tion do  you  belong  ? 

13.  How  long  have  you  been  a 
member? 

14.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  em- 
ployment to  any  missionary  or  other 
religious  society  ?  if  so,  name  it^  and 
the  time  of  your  application  ? 

15.  Are  you  accustomed  to  teach 
or  to  address  adults  or  children  ? 

16.  Draw  up  a  short  statement  of 
the  method  you  would  propose  to 
pursue  in  instructing  adults  as  well 
as  children  on  board  ship. 

17.  To  what  colony  do  you  wish 
to  go? 

18.  What  occupation  do  you  intend 
to  pursue  in  the  colonies  ?  and  what 
prospects  have  you  of  success  ? 

19.  Forward  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  those  clergymen  and  others 
to  whom  you  are  best  known^  that 


the  Sub-Committee  may  refer  to 
them. 

It  will  be  understood  that  such 
answers  as  may  be  given  will  be  con- 
sidered private,  and  merely  for  in- 
spection by  the  Examining  Members 
of  the  Committee. 

%*  Such  replies  as  are  too  long 
to  be  inserted  under  the  questions, 
must  be  written  on  a  separate  sheet, 
with  the  number  of  the  qmwlfcm  pre- 
fixed. 

Letters  to  be  directed  to  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston,  Esq,,  Honorary  Secre' 
tary  of  the  Swf'Comndttee,  Emi" 
grants*  School  Fund,  'Mmty  Cham- 
bers, 7,  Charing  Cross. 

WHITBLA.NDS  TRAINING  INSTI- 
TUTION FOR  Schoolmistresses. 
— Members  of  the  Whit  elands  Couti" 
cil : — Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  {President), 
Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chiches- 
ter, The  Rev.  R.  G,  Baker,  The  Rev. 
John  Jackson,  The  Rev.  H.  Macken- 
zie, The  Rev.  H.  Howarth,  The  Rev. 
C.  Kingsley,  The  Rev.  W.  Short, 
Marquis  of  Blandford,  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, Earl  of  Harrowby,  Earl  of  El- 
lesmere,  G.  F.  Mathison,  Esq.,  J.  C. 
Colquhoun,  Esq.,  T.  D.  Acland,  Esq. 
Appeal  for  Subscriptions  for  Annual 
Expenses : — ^The  institution  for  which 
the  present  appeal  is  made  was  esta- 
blished in  1842,  in  conformity  with  a 
resolution  passed  in  Willis's  Room, 
May  28,  1839; — "In  order  to  sup- 
ply one  of  the  defects  which  at  pre- 
sent limit  the  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Societv,  and  retard  the  im- 
provement of  education  throughout 
the  country,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  raise  the  qualifications  of  those 
persons  who  are  employed  as  teach- 
ers in  our  national  and  parochial 
schools,  and  that  the  resolution 
adopted  in  August  last,  to  establish 
a  Training  Institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  persons  intended  for 
that  office,  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  attainment  of  this  object." 
During  seven  years  which  have  since 
elapsed,  it  has  sent  forth  into  the  na- 
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tional  schools  of  tbe  country  124 
schoolnfiistresses.  The  result  of  the 
the  training  to  which  these  school- 
mistresses have  been  subjected  is 
best  shown  by  these  two  facts :  First, 
that  the  schoolmistresses  who  have 
been  trained  at  Whitelands  are,  the 
greater  part,  to  be  found  in  the  schools 
in  which  they  were  originally  placed. 
Secondly,  that  a  great  number  of  the 
appliotiaQBit  for  schoolmistresses  now 
rAMivod  at  the  institution  come  from 
clergymen  and  schoolmanagers  who 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those 
schools  which  have  been  supplied 
with  teachers  from  Whitelands. 

If  any  one  testimonial  be  brought 
forward,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  that 
of  a  clergyman,  who  having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  of  the  White- 
lands  teachers  in  their  schools,  was 
afterwards  called  upon  to  devote  a 
fortnight,  in  January,  1848,  to  the 
examination  of  not  fewer  than  90  of 
the  present  and  former  pupils  of  the 
institution.  He  found  reason  for  say- 
ing, '^  During  the  six  years  that 
Whitelands  has  been  in  operation, 
the  standard  of  attainment  of  the 
schoolmistress  has  been  much  raised, 
and  her  position  in  society  propor- 
tionably  elevated.  It  must,  I  think, 
be  added,  that  the  institution  at 
Whitelands  has  had  a  great  share  in 
producing  this  result,  and  tliat  the 
character  it  has  impressed  upon  its 
daughters,  is  one  which  will  always 
ensure  ssrmpathy,  whilst  it  commands 
respect," 

The  general  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  have  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion with  a  view  to  relieve  themselves 
of  all  responsibility  for  the  annual 
expense  of  their  Training  Institution, 
beyond  the  amount  of  a  fixed  allow- 
ance assigned  to  each. 

The  accounts  of  past  years  repre- 
sent the  annual  expense  of  Whitelands 
as  amounting  to  £2000,  exclusive  of 
the  payments  of  the  pupils. 

The  resolution  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society  assigns 
to  Whitelands  a  fixed  annual  allow- 
ance of  £1400,  so  long  as  the  annual 
income  of  the  National  Society  shall 
amount  to  £9000  per  annum ;  leav- 
ing £600,  to  be  raised  partly  by  go- 


vernment grants,  and  partly  by  vo« 
luntary  subscriptions.  The  extent  of 
government  grants  will  necessarily 
vary. 

It  is  requisite,  therefore,  to  obtain 
an  annual  subscription  to  Uie  amount 
of  £600  per  annum,  to  save  the  insti- 
tution against  contingencies. 

The  members  of  the  council  having 
assumed  the  pecuniary  responsibility 
of  the  institution,  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic for  support. 

They  ask  first,  for  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  institution  on  its  present  scale. 

They  ask  also  for  'donations  to- 
wards a  building  fund,  because  it  is 
evident  to  all  who  know  the  institu- 
tion, that  sooner  or  later  a  greater 
amount  of  accommodation  must  be 
provided. 

S.  Augustine's  Collegb,  Can- 
terbury.— Candidates  for  admis- 
sion into  the  College  as  students  will 
be  submitted  to  a  previous  examina- 
tion. They  will  be  required  to  be  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  bring  with  them  satisfac- 
tory certificates  of  baptism,  and  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  character.  They 
will  not  be  admitted,ordinarily, under 
eighteen  or  above  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  They  will  be  required  to  sign 
a  written  promise  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  College,  to  obey  those 
who  are  set  over  them,  and  diligently 
to  pursue  the  studies  appointed  them; 
as  also  a  written  declaration  of  their 
deliberate  intention  to  devote  them- 
selves, with  all  the  powers  of  mind 
and  body  which  God  in  his  goodness 
has  given  them,  to  his  service  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  distant  dependencies  of  the 
British  empire.  The  ordinary  course 
of  instruction  in  tbe  College  will  be 
completed  in  three  years.  The  annual 
charge  to  a  student  for  each  year,  ex- 
clusive of  three  lunar  months  for  va- 
cations, is  thirty-five  pounds.  The 
students  have  separate  apartments 
furnished  by  the  College,  and  take  all 
their  meals  in  common  in  the  College 
hall. 

Training  College,  Batter- 
sea. — On  Wednesday,  July  18th, 
the  Annual  Examination  of  the  Boys' 
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Model  and  Practising,  or  Village, 
School  was  held  in  the  large  class- 
room of  the  Training  Institution. 
This  room,  in  which  galleries  had 
been  erected  so  as  to  accommodate  as 
many  spectators  as  possible,  was 
crowded  to  excess.  The  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby  took  the  chair  at  eleven  o'clock, 
supported  by  The  Rev.  John  G. 
Lonsdale,  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Messrs.  Lingen  and 
Harry  Chester,  of  the  Council  office, 
the  Rev.  J.  £.  Jenkinson,  the  Prin- 
cipal, and  a  large  number  of  the 
neighbouring  nobility,  clergy,  and 
gentry.  Among  the  rest,  we  ob- 
served the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Sir 
Walter  Farquhar,  Lady  Trevelyan 
and  Miss  Macaulay,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Blomfield,  Lady  Baring  and  family, 
LadyWombwell  and  family.  Lady 
Christopher,  Lady  Fanny  Howard, 
Lady  Louisa  Stewart,  Lady  Grey, 
Lady  Murray,  Mrs.  Jenkinson, 
Mrs.  McNabb,  Mrs.  Col.  Short, 
the  Rev.  Messrs  Brown,  R.  Burgess, 
Swinny,Napier,Wil8on,  D.Coleridge, 
Staley,  Hunter,  Baker,  Charapneys, 
Twining,  Rudge,  M,  B.  Hutchison, 
M.  Mitchell,  &c.,  &c.  The  boys 
were  examined  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Chiu'ch,  Mental  and  Slate  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  Algebra,  Geogra- 
phy, Physical  and  Descriptive,  the 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Steam  Engine,  Mechanics, 
and  Singing.  The  examiners  were 
twelve  young  men  selected  from  the 
Resident  Students  of  the  Institution, 
with  a  view  of  showing  the  facility 
which,  it  was  hoped,  they  were  gradu- 
ally acquiring,  in  the  difficult  art  of 
making  good  and  suggestive  ques- 
tions. The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  in  sum- 


ming up  the  proceedings,  spoke  in 
very  warm  terms,  both  of  the  boys 
examined  and  the  student  examiners, 
alluding  especially  to  the  movement 
made  in  Staffordshire  for  promoting 
the  education  of  the  farmers  and 
peasantry  in  one  school,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  the  elements  of 
science  into  the  school-room.  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  a  handsome 
memorial,  consisting  of  a  bronze  time- 
piece and  a  writing-desk,  of  the  value 
of  £26,  was  presented  with  a  suitable 
address  to  Mr.  Tate,  the  mathema- 
tical master,  who  has  been  reccently 
appointed  mathematical  tutor  at  the 
New  Government  Training  Institu- 
tion at  Kneller  Hall,  Twickenham. 
Mr.  Tate  acknowledged  the  gift  in 
a  few  brief  but  touching  remarks, 
chiefly  addressed  to  the  young  men, 
his  pupils,  who  were  present.  The 
Principal  bore  strong  testimony  to 
the  worth  and  acquirements  of  Mr 
Tate ;  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Harrowby,  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, the  party  retired  to  luncheon. 
About  four  hundred  persons  were 
provided  with  refreshments.  In  the 
afternoon,  there  was  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  Vocal  Music,  under  the  able 
management  of  Mr.  Martin,  the  re- 
sident music  master,  who  had  taken 
great  pains  to  render  it  effective. 
Many  accurate  judges  of  singing  said 
that  they  had  rarely  heard  glees  so 
well  performed.  The  Lord  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man  arrived  towards  the 
close  of  the  proceedings,  and,  as  we 
understood.  Sir  George  Smart  and  a 
large  party  of  musical  friends.  The 
National  Anthem  was  sung  by  the 
entire  company,  accompanied  by  the 
organ. 


Co  Corre^pontrmtd. 


An  barlt  Subscriber  will  see  his  question  answered  in  our  present  number. 

M. — Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  is  at  present  staying  at  the  baths  of  Lenchon, 
in  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  We  believe  that  it  is  gradually 
improving. 
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GEOGRAPHY  OF  PALESTINE. 

Palestine,  when  examined  on  a  map  of  the  world,  is  observed  to 
occupy  a  position  nearly  central  to  the  three  great  continents — ^Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa ;  a  position  which  at  once  appears  to  have  been  wisely 
selected  with  reference  to  the  purpose  expressed  in  these  words,  "  Out 
of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru- 
salem," Isa.  ii.  3 ;  Luke  xxiv.  47.  Its  precise  astronomical  position 
may  be  regarded  as  between  30°  40'  and  33°  30'  N.  Lat.,  and  between 
3°  45'  and  36°  20'  E.  Long.  It  is  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
country  called  Syria — a  name  which,  in  modern  geography,  denotes  that 
part  of  Asia  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  E. 
by  the  river  Euphrates  and  the  Great  Syrian  Desert,  on  the  N.  by 
the  mountain  range  of  Taurus,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  nearly  coin- 
cident with  the  31st  parallel  of  northern  latitude,  and  separating  Syria 
from  Arabia  Petrsea  and  the  Syro-Egyptian  desert. 

Palestine  Proper  is  that  narrow  strip  of  territory  inclosed  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan,  and  extending  northwards 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  Syria  just  mentioned  to  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon.  The  Israelites,  however,  possessed  a  cansiderable  tract  of 
country  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  toward  the  Syrian  Desert,  extending 
from  Mount  Hermon  on  the  N.,  to  the  river  Amon,  which  flows  west- 
ward into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  above  longitude  (36°  20'  E.)  includes 
the  tract  beyond  Jordan.  The  length  of  Palestine  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  190  miles,  its  average  width  about  70,  or,  between  the  Jordan 
and  the  Mediterranean,  45.  The  whole  area,  supposing  the  country  to 
be  level,  is  estimated  at  about  14,000  square  miles,  or  9  millions  of 
acres. 

Such  are  the  limits  within  which  the  Almighty  *^  nourished  and 
brought  up,"  as  his  children,  the  chosen  seed  of  Abraham — that  re- 
markable people  "  to  whom  pertained  the  adoption,  and  the  (cloud  of) 
glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  promises — and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came.'*  And  though  we  have  already  noticed  how  suitable  for  the  de- 
signed radiations  of  religious  truth  to  the  Gentile  world  was  the  selec- 
tion of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Great  Sea,  we  may  further  observe,  that 
Palestine  was  environed  by  such  natural  features  as  tended  to  isolate  the 
inhabitants,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  from  the  idolatrous  remainder 
of  the  world's  population.  It  was  designed  that  the  Israelites  should 
be  preserved  a  distinct  and  peculiar  people,  as  jealous  guardians  of  the 
sacred  oracles,  and  as  subjects  of  a  temporary  and  typical  exemplifica- 
tion of  God's  moral  government.  In  order,  tnen,  to  observe  how  their 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  discouraged,  survey  the  out- 
skirts of  their  land  : — Its  northern  boundary  was  the  lofty  mountain 
barrier  of  Lebanon  ;  on  its  eastern  side  the  Great  Syrian  Desert  inter- 
posed its  inhospitable  expanse ;  rounding  from  east  to  south  we  traverse 
the  Arabian  wilderness  ;  westward  of  which  are  the  wild  wastes  of  the 
neutral  ground,  extending,  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  to  the  Medi- 
terranean coast ;  after  which  the  great  deep  itself  becomes  the  guardian 
of  the  western  frontier. 
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When,  therefore,  we  consider  that  the  Hebrew's  Land  was  fenced 
around  by  mountain,  wilderness,  and  sea ;  and  that  all  along  the  coast 
there  was  scarcely  any  harbourage  to  prompt  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise;  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  Holy  Land  as  a  territory  re- 
markably prepared  by  nature  for  the  occupancy  of  an  elect  population. 

The  region  thus  environed  enjoyed  within  itself  all  the  resources  of  a 
complete  country.  For  Palestine  has  its  own  mountain  system,  lakes, 
and  riyers ;  the  terraqueous  arrangement  is  well  proportioned  to  the 
necessities  of  the  inhabitants,  and  presents  almost  every  variety  of 
feature  to  which  the  student  of  nature  attaches  interest. 

The  mountain  system  of  the  country  is  that  which  in  the  northern 
part  receives  the  general  name  of  Lebanon.  .  From  the  range  of  Taurus 
two  offsets  proceed  southward  into  Syria,  inclosing  between  them  the 
fertile  valley  of  Coele-Syria,  that  is  Hollow-Syria.  The  western  ridge 
bears,  in  classical  geography,  the  name  Libanus,  and  diverges  westwimi 
to  its  termination  near  the  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TVre.  The 
eastern  ridge,  called  Antilibanus,  is  prolonged  southward  thronghoat 
the  whole  length  of  Palestine*  The  westward  divergence  of  LilMUius, 
and  the  southern  base  of  a  very  lofty  portion  of  Antilibanus,  called 
Mount  Hermon,  constitute  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land;  and 
from  Hermon  the  southward  prolongation  of  Antilibanus  is  in  two 
parallel  ranges,  whose  steep  inner  sides,  confronting  each  other,  inclose 
a  vast  longitudinal  cleft  of  varying  width,  within  which  are  the  river 
Jordan  and  its  lakes.  From  the  summits  of  the  western  precipioes  the 
land,  though  diversified  by  hills,  has  a  general  incline  downward  to 
the  Mediterranean ;  while  the  eastern  precipices,  though  the  less  loftj, 
are  overlooked  by  considerable  elevations  from  the  eastward  back- 
ground. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  mountainous  region  immediately  north  of 
Palestine — the  region  of  Lebanon,  whose  principal  heights  form  the 
ranges  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  lying  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  diree- 
tion  chiefly  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  The  former  of  these  ranges,  whidi 
is  much  higher  than  the  latter,  is  barren  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
the  summit,  but  has  many  seaward  slopes  adorned  with  verdant  pas- 
tures and  richly  cultivated  terrace-groimds.  The  eastern  declivity  of 
Libanus  is  steep  and  uncultivated,  and  contains  very  few  villages  rnudi 
above  the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  opposite  declivity  of  AntiHbanns 
is  likewise  sterile,  and  its  population  scanty ;  but  the  eastern  sides  of 
that  chain,  fronting  the  plains  of  Damascus,  exhibit  here  and  there 
some  traces  of  fertility. 

The  average  height  of  Libanus  is  probably  about  10,000  feet  abore 
the  level  of  the  sea— that  of  Antilibanus  about  9000.  The  latter 
range,  however,  contains  the  highest  particular  summit— Mount  He^ 
mon — which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  12,000  feet,  as  it  is  per- 
petually capped  with  snow ;  and  the  height  of  the  line  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation, in  that  latitude,  must  be  about  11,000  feet.  Jebel  es-SkeM 
is  the  modem  name  of  this  southern  termination  of  Antilibanus,  and 
signifies  the  Old  Man's  Mountain — ^the  snow  which  crowns  its  summit 
and  descends  from  it  in  glittering  streaks,  being  considered  represeo- 
tative  of  the  hoary  head  and  beard  of  a  venerable  sheikh. 

The  mountainous  region  which  we  are  now  describing  is  still  cheered 
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by  the  Toioe  of  freedom ;  though^  for  the  preservation  of  that  liberty 
against  Turkish  encroachment^  the  hardy  mountaineer  requires  some- 
times  to  hold,  as  it  were^  the  instrument  of  tillage  in  one  hand  and  the 
weapon  of  defensive  hostility  in  the  other.  The  inhabitants  are  much 
more  industrious  and  thriving  than  the  degraded  tenantry  of  the  more 
fertile  plains.  In  the  absence  of  natural  levels^  they  have  terraced  up 
the  soil  into  a  succession  of  vineyards,  rising  one  above  another,  as  a 
scaling  ladder  by  which  luxuriance  has  invaded  the  vantage-grounds  of 
steriUty.  From  the  base  of  Libanus  the  appearance  of  the  acclivity  in- 
spires the  traveller  with  no  anticipation  of  such  fruitfulness  and  beauty. 
A  whitish  superficial  aspect,  occasioned,  probably,  by  the  light-coloured 
limestone  of  which  these  mountains,  and  the  mountains  of  Palestine 
generally,  are  composed,  seems  to  indicate  an  almost  universal  exposure 
of  naked  rock ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  on  account  of  this  whiteness  that 
the  name  Lebanon,  t.  e.,  the  White  Mountain,  was  originally  bestowed. 
But  to  the  eye  of  the  voyager,  as  he  sails  from  Cyprus  towards  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  numerous  villages  and 
cultivated  grounds  that  adorn  the  western  slopes  of  Libanus  present 
a  very  attractive  scene. 

Interesting,  however,  as  the  modem  condition  of  Lebanon  may  be, 
the  associations  connected  with  its  ancient  state  constitute  its  chief 
attractiveness.  We  remember  the  renown  of  its  cedars  from  which  the 
Tyrians  suppUed  timber  for  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  for  the  rebuild- 
uig  of  the  sacred  edifice  by  the  children  of  the  captivity.  Beautiful,  in 
ancient  days,  must  have  been  the  verdure  of  its  forests,  when  the 
glo^  of  Lebanon  was  employed  as  an  emblem  of  excellency  predicted 
by  Isaiah  to  make  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place  rejoice  (xxxv.  2). 
But^  beautiful  as  were  the  cedar-crested  heights  of  Lebanon,  and 
extensive  as  its  forests  must  have  been, — when  Isaiah,  to  represent  the 
Httleness  of  earth's  noblest  treasures  in  the  sight  of  God,  proclaimed 
liebanon  to  be  insufficient  for  a  burnt-offering  (xl.  16) — the  trees  are 
now  so  few  **  that  a  child  may  write  them."  "  Lebanon  is  ashamed 
and  hewn  down," — ashamed  of  the  unrighteousness  of  those  whose 
land  it  garrisoned  against  adversaries,  and  to  whose  noblest  edifices  it 
gave  magnificence  and  strength.  When  the  cedar  dwellings  of  Jeru- 
salem heard  tbe  voice  of  Heaven's  long-provoked  Majesty  exclaiming, 
**  Open  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  devour  thy  cedars," — 
then,  on  tne  northern  mountains,  drooped  the  stately  boughs  devoted 
to  decay,  until,  from  year  to  year,  in  modem  times,  successive  travellers 
have  proclaimed  successive  diminutions  of  a  few  lingering  clusters. 
Near  the  highest  summit  of  Libanus,  amongst  the  crags  of  the  rocks, 
a  dark  spot  upon  the  snow  indicates  afar  off  the  grave  which  travellers 
regard  with  so  much  interest  as  containing  the  venerable  remains  of 
the  ancient  cedars.  There  are  upwards  of  three  hundred  trees  in  the 
group  ;  but,  in  the  year  1550,  there  were  only  twenty-eight  of  an  age 
remounting  to  the  biblical  era,  and  at  present  there  are  only  seven. 
Some  cedars  of  modern  growth  have  been  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
mountains ;  but  the  former,  of  course,  are  the  most  interesting — one 
of  the  group  being  at  least  thirty-nine  feet  in  girth,  and  some  of  the 
others  nearly  as  large. 

The  loftiest  of  die  Syrian  mountains^  viz.^  Hermon,  which  is  the 
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southern  termination  of  Antilibanus/  and  the  northern  boundary  of 
Palestine  beyond  the  Jordan,  claims  to  be  noticed  among  the  particalar 
summits  of  the  country.  It  was  called,  by  the-  Sidonians,  Sirion ;  by  the 
Amorites,  Shenir  (Deut.  iii.  9)  ;  sometimes  also  it  received  the  name  of 
Sion  (Deut.  iv.  48) .  This  last  name  was  probably  assigned  to  some  of 
the  lower  peaks  of  the  mountain;  and,  on  that  supposition,  the 
Psalmist's  figurative  description  of  the  pleasantness  of  unity  among 
brethren  is  discerned  to  be  most  appropriate.  The  ointment  that  rau 
down  from  Aaron's  head  upon  his  beard,  and  to  the  skirts  of  his  cloth- 
ing, seems  at  once  to  suggest  the  hoary  summit  and  radiant  snow-streaks 
of  Hermon,  and  the  dew  that  descended  from  the  loftier  heights  upon 
the  inferior  hills  of  Zion-  (Psa.  cxxxiii.  2,  3).  This  Hermon  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Little  Hermon,  a  ridge  of  much  lower  elevation, 
S.  W.  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

We  formerly  stated  that  the  prolongation  of  Antilibanus,  southward 
from  Hermon,  is  divided  into  two  parallel  ranges  by  the  long  valley  of 
the  Jordan.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  continuation 
of  the  chain  maintains  the  towering  aspect  of  the  region  N.  of  Hermon. 
The  mountains  decrease  in  height  as  they  proceed  southward,  and  in 
fact  assume,  generally,  the  character  of  plains  gradually  elevated  to- 
wards the  Jordan,  and  terminated  suddenly  by  a  steep  precipitous  de- 
scent to  the  valley  within  which  that  river  pursues  its  southvirard  course. 

Mount  Carmel  comes  next  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  seaward  termi- 
nation of  a  range  of  hills  proceeding  in  a  N.  W.  direction  from  the  cen- 
tral chain.  The  whole  ridge  of  Carmel,  whose  highest  part  probably 
comes  short  of  1500  feet,  extends  about  six  or  eight  miles  in  a. curved 
line,  and  presents  to  the  Mediterranean  a  bluflf  cape,  (the  only  very  pro- 
minent headland  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,)  round  which,  on  the  north, 
enters  the  Bay  of  Acre.  This  range  commands  an  extensive  and  varied 
prospect,  and  possesses  considerable  beauty  of  vegetation.  Its  sides  are 
still  covered  with  verdant  and  flowery  turf ;  at  its  foot  grow  wild  vines 
and  olives,  and,  higher  up,  there  are  beautiful  forests  of  oak  and  pine 
trees.  In  all  this,  however,  it  presents  only  the  traces  of  that  exuberant 
beauty  which  it  once  exhibited,  when  Isaiah  could  predict  the  glorious 
transformation  of  a  desolate  land,  by  connecting  "the  glory  of  Lebanon" 
with  "  the  excellency  of  Carmel,"  as  parallel  representations  of  the  bliss- 
ful change  (xxxv.  2).  Carmel,  as  well  as  Lebanon,  is  yet  sustaining  the 
fulfilment  of  wrathful  prophecy : — "  The  habitations  of  the  shepherds," 
said  Amos,  "  shall  mourn,  and  the  top  of  Carmel  shall  wither"  (i.  2). 
On  the  summit  is  an  ancient  establishment  of  Carmelite  monks,  who 
derive  the  name  of  their  order  from  this  locaHty,  and  to  whom  the  stub- 
born soil  is  with  difficulty  made  productive  of  a  scanty  supply  of  fruits 
for  the  use  of  the  convent. 

"With  Carmel  are  associated  the  venerable  names  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  who  frequently  resorted  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountain. 
Hither  the  Shunamite,  when  her  child  expired,  hastened  to  find  Elisha; 
and  here  did  Elijah  assemble  Israel  before  their  God,  to  witness  the  follj 
and  destruction  of  the  priests  of  Baal. 

The  mountain  chiefly  consists  of  limestone,  and,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens in  such  a  formation,  abounds  with  caverns — some  of  which  seem 
very  secure  hiding  places ;  and  hence  the  Almighty,  in  his  indignation 
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against  Israel^  said — "Though  they  hide  themselves  in  the  top  of  Carme1> 
I  will  search  and  take  them  out  thence"  (Amos  ix.  3). 

The  large  and  fertile  plain  of  Megiddo  extends  from  the  southward 
part  of  Carmel  to  Mount  Tabor,  which  is  at  the  N.  E.  end  of  that  plain, 
and  nearly  westward  from  the  south  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Tabor,  though  probably  the  westward  termination  of  a  ridge  proceeding 
from  the  central  chain,  is  a  very  conspicuous  and  almost  isolated  moun- 
tain, rising  about  1000  feet  from  the  plain.  In  shape,  when  viewed 
from  the  S.  W.,  it  resembles  the  segment  of  a  sphere — when,  from  the 
N.  W.,  it  is  Hke  a  truncated  cone.  It  is  a  very  graceful  eminence, 
covered  round  with  vegetation,  and  adorned  with  trees  and  bushes,  and 
commands  a  fine  extensive  prospect.  By  a  winding  path  the  summit  is 
gained  without  difficulty,  and  is  a  sort  of  oblong  basin,  bordered  by 
traces  of  an  ancient  wall,  probably  that  built  by  Josephus  when  he  was 
governor  of  Galilee.  On  the  summit  also  are  ruins  of  a  grotto,  contain- 
ing three  altars,  dedicated,  according  to  St.  Peter's  idea,  to  the  Saviour, 
and  Moses,  and  Elias ;  for  Tabor  is  by  very  ancient  tradition  identified 
with  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

This  remarkable  mountain — the  highest  in  Lower  Galilee — ^has  often 
been  a  theme  of  admiration  among  Christian  pilgrims.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  reasonings  of  Maundrell  and  a  few  others,  it  is,  very  probably, 
that  "high  mountain  apart,"  to  whose  summit  the  Son  of  God  con- 
ducted Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  that  they  might  there  witness  an 
accomplishment  of  the  pre-intimation  which  said  of  them,  on  the  eighth 
day  preceding,  "There  be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste 
of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom,"  (Matt, 
xvi.  28;  xvii.  1;  Mark  ix.  1,  2;  Luke  ix.  27,  28).  And  he  who 
stands  on  that  lofty  platform,  and  regards  the  isolated  eminence  as  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  may  feel,  indeed,  a  sacred  and  awful  interest 
in  the  recollection,  that  Elias  and  Moses,  the  representatives  of  the 
quick  and  dead,  stood  here,  arrayed  in  the  resurrection  glory,  beside 
the  transformed  Redeemer,  that  the  three  chosen  witnesses  might  see, 
wondrously  pre-signified,  the  second  advent  of  Emanuel.  Nor  could  it 
then  be  uninteresting  to  remember  the  time  when  Deborah  and  Barak 
assembled  the  Hebrew  warriors  at  Mount  Tabor  before  their  great 
battle  with  Sisera,  and  when  Barak  went  down  from  the  mountain  and 
10,000  men  after  him,  to  destroy  the  chariots  and  the  host  of  that  king 
who  had  "twenty  years  mightily  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel" 
(Judges  iv.  3,  14). 

Even  apart  from  all  historical  recollections,  we  can  suppose  that 
while  the  elevated  eye  of  the  observer  looks  down  upon  the  beauties  of 
Tabor,  and  compares  it  with  the  loftiest  of  Syria's  mountains  seen 
towering  in  the  northern  distance,  he  will  feel  as  if,  from  the  one 
eminence  to  the  other,  these  words  of  the  Psalmist  were  meant  to 
echo — "  The  north  and  the  south — thou  hast  created  them  ;  Tabor  and 
Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  Name"  (Ixxxix.  12).  For,  to  represent 
generally  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  Jordan,  we  know  not  that  any 
two  summits  could  have  been  more  appropriately  selected,  than  Tabor 
the  most  graceftd,  and  Hermon  the  most  majestic,  of  the  heights  of 
Palestine. 

About  five  miles  S.  from  Tabor  occurs  a  shapeless  mass  of  hills 
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suitable  for  pasture^  but  of  no  great  elevatioQ«  oaUed  the  Little  Hermon^ 
These  heights,  from  their  proximity  to  Tabor,  were  formerly  regarded 
as  the  Hermon  of  which  the  Psalmist  mi^es  mention  in  our  last  quota- 
tion* But  there  appears  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  range  is 
ever  referred  to  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of  Hermon. 

About  four  or  five  nules  S*  and  £•  from  Little  Hermon,  is  a  ridge  of 
desolate  dar)L-looking  hills,  bounding  a  part  of  the  yalley  of  Jordan, 
and  entering  the  great  plain  of  Megiddo  in  a  N.  W.  direction.  These 
correspond  to  the  ancient  Gilboa,  and  are  elevated  about  800  feet  ftom 
the  plain. 

Preparatory  to  a  battle  with  the  Philistines,  ^^Saul  gathered  all 
Israel  together,  and  they  pitched  in  Gilboa ''  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4)«  The 
result  of  the  conflict  was,  that  the  men  of  Israel  fled  from  before  thai 
adversaries,  and  were  pursued,  and  fell ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  when 
the  Philistines  came  to  strip  the  slain^  they  found  Saul  and  his  three 
sons  fallen  in  Mount  Gilboa.  It  is  well  remembered,  how  patheticallj 
the  deaths  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lamented  by  him  who  was  tilie 
anointed  heir  to  the  throne.  In  David's  estimation,  '^the  beauly  of 
Israel ''  had  fallen^  when  his  cruel  oj^ressor  and  his  faithful  and  fer- 
vently beloved  friend  were  laid  hfeless  together.  And  to  the  heights^ 
where  a  catastrophe  so  bitterly  deplored  by  him  had  occurred,  the  son  of 
Jesse  exclaimed,  "  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither 
let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings ;  for  there  the  shield 
of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away''  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  An  imprecation 
which  some  travellers  have  considered  to  be  answered  in  the  present 
sterility  of  Gilboa,  as  compared  with  the  fertile  aspect  of  the  snrronndr 
ing  hills. 

S.  W.  from  Gilboa  occur  Mounts  Ebal  and  Grerizim,  mere  hills  of 
about  800  feet  from  the  valley  between  them,  and  having  a  dark  barren 
aspect,  with  steep  rocky  precipices.  Of  Gerizim  the  woman  of  Samaiis 
spake,  when  she  said,  "  Our  fathers  worshiped  in  this  mountain ;"  and 
on  its  top  are  some  ruins  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
temple  of  the  Samaritans.  Ebtd  is  nearly  N.  of  Gerizim,  and  is  the 
more  rugged  of  the  two — a  distinction  which  seems  to  harmonize  with 
the  circumstance,  that  on  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  respectively,  the  blessings 
and  curses  of  the  Law  were  proclaimed  to  the  Israelites  (Josh.  viii.  33 ; 
Dent.  xxii.  and  xxviii.).  From  the  summit  of  Gerizim,  Jotham  ad- 
dressed his  fable  of  the  trees  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  when  they  made 
Abimelech  king  (Judg.  ix.  7). 

So  far  as  we  have  proceeded  southward,  the  hills  of  Palestine  are 
generally  well-wooded,  and  of  pleasing  aspect.  But,  in  passing  from 
Samaria  into  Judea,  they  become  less  fertile — 'more  naked  and  deaiy-- 
though  exhibiting  traces  of  former  cultivation. 

Between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  N.  W.  from  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  short 
line  of  hills  called  Quarantania,  which  are  higher  than  any  other  be- 
tween them  and  Libanus.  The  modem  inhabitants  hold  the  traditioa 
that  here  was  the  Mount  of  Temptation — the  ' 'exceeding  high  mountain" 
to  which  Satan  conducted  our  Saviour.  This  confused  and  extremely 
desolate  mass  is  in  some  parts  very  steep,  and  rears  its  loftiest  snmnut 
to  about  1500  feet  from  the  plain.  The  name  Quarantania  indicates 
allusion  to  the  forty  days  fasting  in  the  wilderness. 
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On  the  east  of  the  Jordan  the  mountains  are  not  mnch  knowoj  and^ 
generally,  not  of  much  importance.  Beginning  at  Hermon,  the  eastern 
branch  of  Antilibanus  continues  southward,  with  some  regularity,  for 
about  twenty-five  miles,  to  a  point  east  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
For  twenty-four  miles  farther  south,  the  range  extends  itself  in  elevated 
plains ;  and  then  come  the  principal  mountains  of  Gilead — the  most 
considerable  heights  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  well  wooded,  and  were  anciently  distinguished  for  their  luxuri- 
ance ;  for  thus  said  the  Lord  unto  the  king's  house  of  Judah,  "  Thou 
art  Gilead  unto  me,  and  the  head  of  Lebanon ;  yet  surely  I  will  make 
thee  a  wilderness"  (Jer,  xxii.  6).  Gilead  was  renowned  for  its  aromatic 
simples,  from  which  various  balsams  were  prepared.  And  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Ishmaelites,  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  '^  came  from 
Gilead,  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery  and  balm  and  myrrh,  going 
to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt." 

On  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  central  chain  widens  into  the 
mountains  of  Abarim.  It  appears  that  Nebo  was  one  of  the  heights 
of  Abarim,  and  Fisgah  the  most  commanding  peak  of  Nebo.  The 
eminence  now  called  Jebel  Mtarotu,  about  ten  miles  N.  of  the  river 
Amon,  has  been  referred  to  by  some  geographers  as  very  probably  corf- 
responding  to  Nebo«-<-the  mysterious  mountain  which  Moses  was  com* 
manded  to  ascend,  in  order  that  he  might  view  the  promised  land,  and 
then  die,  as  the  penalty  for  having  spoken  to  the  Hebrews  unadvisedly, 
and  in  a  manner  that  derogated  from  God's  glory  (Numb,  xx.  12; 
xxxi*  2 ;  Beut.  xxxii.  48 — 52 ;  xxxiv.). 

We  shall  conclude  these  details  respecting  the  mountuns  of  Fales^ 
tine  by  tracing  the  central  range  to  its  termination  beyond  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land. 

From  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Red  Sea  are  the  mountains  of  Seir — the 
highest  part  of  which  is  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died — said  to  be 
1500  feet  above  the  plain.  Travellers  often  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Hor,  on  which  there  is  a  little  building  called  Aaron's  tomb,  as 
the  Arabs  believe  it  to  be  (Numb.  xx.  25 — 29).  The  double  chain  at 
the  moimtains  of  Seir  is  higher  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  line, 
and  the  general  character  of  both  is  sterility.  These  hills  command  an 
extensive  prospect  over  dreary  heights,  amongst  which  are,  however,  a 
few  fertile  valleys.  In  tracing  the  mountain  ranges  beyond  the  southern 
limits  of  Palestine,  we  find  them  terminated  in  the  Sinai  peninsula, 
between  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea  called  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah ; 
the  highest  and  most  central  part  of  that  peninsula  being  Mount  Sinai. 
Here  the  mountains  increase  considerably  in  elevation,  as  compared 
with  the  other  mountains  south  of  Hermon — the  highest  peak  of  the 
Sinai  mountains  being  about  8600  feet  above  the  sea.  Sinai  is  not  a 
particular  summit,  but  a  group  of  extremely  barren  and  rugged  cliffs, 
tumbled  about  in  great  disorder,  and  affording  prospects  of  tne  wildest 
grandeur. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  an  outline  of  the  principal  emi- 
nences that  diversify  the  land  of  ancient  Israel.  From  Hermon  to  Sinai, 
all  belongs  to  one  moimtain  system — that  of  Lebanon.  And,  incon- 
siderable in  elevation  as  are  many  of  Canaan's  heights,  what  region 
of  the  earth  possesses  hills  crowned  m.i  invested  with  so  interesting 
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associations  ?  What  an  excellent  prerogative  is  it  for  Christians  to  he  per- 
mitted to  tread  the  sacred  heights  wherewith  things  of  so  transcendant 
importance  to  human  nature  were  connected !  We  have  now,  in  our 
mental  tour,  entered  the  land  with  that  remarkable  people  from  whom 
Moses,  when  just  upon  its  verge,  was  withdrawn.  It  has  been,  as  it 
were,  our  privilege  to  begin  at  "that  goodly  mountain  and  Lebanon" 
(Deut.  iii.  25),  which  the  Lawgiver  beheld  from  afar,  and  to  travel 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  sacred  territory,  until  arrived 
at  the  supposed  scene  of  his  dying  prospect.  It  may  have  been  inten- 
tionally signified  by  the  Hebrew  prophet's  death,  that  the  law,  whereof 
he  was  representative,  could  not,  if  violated  in  but  one  point  (Jas.  ii.  10), 
conduct  man  into  the  heavenly  Canaan.  But,  in  our  survey  of  the 
earthly  Canaan,  we  have  found  the  venerable  form  which,  nearly  1500 
years  before,  had  been  forbidden  to  set  foot  in  Palestine,  appearing  on 
one  of  its  mountains,  in  glorified  humanity,  beside  that  wondrous  Being 
^ho  came  "  to  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law."  Do  not,  then, 
the  very  mountains  of  Israel's  land  preach  instruction  in  a  most  inter- 
esting form  ?  Hermon,  the  goodly  mountain,  reared  as  the  Almighty's 
viratch-tower  on  the  northern  frontier ;  Carmel,  the  beauteous  emblem 
of  the  Church,  decked  with  emblems  of  redemption's  purchase  (Cant. 
^.  5) ;  Tabor,  consecrated  by  shining  examples  of  the  truth  that 
**  death  has  been  swallowed  up  in  victory  ;"  Gilboa,  testifying  the  help- 
less and  miserable  condition  of  the  man  whom,  for  disobedience,  Grod 
has  forsaken  ;  Gerizim,  with  its  benedictions  for  the  righteous  ;  £bal, 
with  its  denouncements  for  the  rebellious  ;  Nebo,  with  its  indications 
of  the  prospect  which  the  eye  of  faith  may  enjoy,  when  the  dying  hour 
bids  the  soul  look  towards  the  saint's  everlasting  rest:  all  is  ttubf 
interesting  and  profitable.  And  he  who  values  the  moral  dignity  which 
has  been  achieved  for  human  nature,  by  the  voluntary  humiliation  of 
the  world's  Creator  and  Upholder,  must  dehght  to  acquaint  himself 
with  even  the  physical  peculiarities  of  that  soil  which  reared  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  and  Him  for  whom  they  were  chosen  witnesses,  to 
elevate  us  from  shame  and  ruin  to  immortal  felicity  and  honour. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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(  Continued  from  page  311.) 

Chap.  VI. 

105.  Water  and  heat  determine  the  great  abundance  of  vegetable 
productions. 

106.  Under  many  meridians,  the  pasturage  is  more  abundant,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  more  distant  from  the  equator,  up  to  a  certain 
limit. 

107.  Pasturages  are,  perhaps,  less  nutritive  in  cold  climates  than 
under  the  equator. 

108.  Mountain  gorges — that  part  of  the  plain  which  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  slope,  are  spots  naturally  productive.     Mountains  are 
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generally  left  free  of  access,  because  culture  would  destroy  upon  the 
slopes  the  tissue  formed  by  herbs  and  the  ramification  of  their  roots, 
and  render  the  soil  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  the  waters. 

109.  Spots  situated  in  the  centre  of  hollows,  far  from  mountains, 
are  often  either  swamps  or  arid  lands. 

110.  All  space  situated  between  the  adjacent  sources  of  several 
water-courses,  and  which  is  not  itself  traversed  by  water,  is  a  plateau 
more  or  less  elevated.  It  is  oflen  sterile,  sometimes  it  contains  ponds. 
Example:  the  Insect-haunted  Champagne,  situated  between  the 
sources  of  the  little  rivers,  the  Auges,  the  Vaize,  &c. 

111.  The  level  soil  situated  between  two  courses  of  water,  and  at  a 
certain  distance  from  their  banks,  has  no  high  natural  vegetation,  no 
abundant  herbage. 

112.  The  change  of  methods  of  culture  will  produce  changes  in  the 
state  of  a  population. 

Artificial  meadows  will  augment  the  population  of  dry  spots. 

When  ground,  naturally  arid,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  highly 
populated  spot,  it  is  made  productive  by  the  labour  and  care  of  man. 
Example :  a  part  of  the  Pays-Bas. 

113.  Land  which  is  only  partially  watered  and  sheltered  produces 
a  scarce  short  herb,  much  sought  after  by  certain  animals — as  sheep 
and  goats. 

1 14.  A  calcareous  soil,  characterized  by  a  whitish  colour,  is  fitted  for 
com,  and  for  the  vine. 

It  often  conceals  a  good  manure— marl. 

Calcareous  soil  is  often  naturally  unproductive,  but  becomes  very 
fertile  by  intimate  connection  with  the  marl,  which,  here  and  there,  it 
contains  m  large  masses. 

The  knowledge  of  such  a  fact  produces  a  revolution  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  fertility  of  a  country ;  after  the  revolution  has  been  made, 
natural  laws  of  prevision  seem  to  be  at  fault. 

115.  It  is  very  easy,  by  the  examination  of  a  good  map,  to  deter- 
mine in  what  spots  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  nourished. 

116.  Yet  once  more ;  we  can  guess  then,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
^o  to  speak,  what  are  the  labours  and  industrial  opportunities  of  a 
given  spot.  We  can  discover  it  solely  by  the  inspection  of  the  geo- 
graphical map. 

Thus,  I  have  for  a  long  time  shared  in  the  general  opinion  as  to 
the  fertility  of  Touraine  ;  the  examination  of  maps  indicated  to  me, 
not  far  from  Tours,  natural  sterility — spots  Jitted  for  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  ;  and  not  far  from  thence  peat  fens, 
.  At  this  epoch  geographical  studies  were  entirely  neglected;  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  go  into  Touraine  itself,  in  order  to  verify  the 
exactitude  of  my  optnton,  which  no  one  would  admit. 

1 17.  Water  settles  upon  the  flat  soil,  where  it  putrifies  plants  in  their 
germ. 

It  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  aridity  of  flat  spots. 

118.  Water  settles  longer  upon  an  uncultivated  than  upon  a  culti- 
vated soil ;  it  putrifies  the  plants,  and  the  putrefaction  spreads  noxious 
gases  into  the  air.     This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  insalubrity  of  un- 
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cultivated  spots,  of  those  even  where  permanent  marshes  are   not 
found. 

119.  When  water  is  motionless  upon  a  flat  surface,  evaporation 
takes  place  accompanied  by  a  coldness  which  contracts  the  molecules 
of  the  surface;  moreover,  the  water  which  has  found  its  way  there  has 
carried  with  it  some  solid  substance  upon  which  the  deposit  insensibly 
operates,  forming  upon  the  surface  and  upon  the  plants  a  sort  of  crust, 
which  hardened  by  wind  and  sun  becomes  prejudicial  to  vegetation. 
Running  water  would  have  washed  the  plants. 

120.  Dew  carries  with  it  no  solid  matter ;  it  is  deposited  more 
abundantly  on  smooth  surfaces  than  elsewhere,  from  whence  it  falls 
gently,  in  successive  drops,  to  the  same  points.  Dew,  then^  is  not, 
like  rain-water ;  a  cause  unfavourable  to  vegetation  upon  flat  ground.. 

121.  So,  many  of  the  plains  of  the  South  have  great  natural  fertility, 
although  watered  by  no  river. 

122.  Without  the  labour  of  man,  herbs  and  tender  plants  are 
not  abundant  on  flat  grounds,  where  much  rain  falls,  and  but  little 
dew. 

123.  Culture  destroys  the  bad  eflect  of  rains  upon  flat  grounds. 

124.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  wherefore  grounds,  naturally  arid,  be- 
come highly  fertile  by  culture.  Example  :  the  furzes  of  Berry,  a  part 
of  Beauce,  and  the  Pays-Bas. 

125.  Rain  water  washes  always  elevated  spots,  and  so  tends  to 
denude  them  of  vegetable  earth,  which  it  carries  into  the  valleys.  Thus, 
the  accumulation  of  ages  constantly  changes  the  state  of  soil,  and,  by 
consequence,  the  lot  of  men. 

126.  In  the  natural  state,  the  vegetable  earth  of  declivities  is  de- 
fended from  the  attack  of  waters,  by  the  tissue  which  is  there  formed  by 

lants;  but  ploughed  land  is  not  defended  from  the  action  of  waters. 
The  tillage  of  the  inclined  soil  tends,  then,  to  denude  it  of  vege- 
table earths. 

127.  Forests  arrest  the  course  of  winds  which  dry  up  the  soil.  It 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  forests  are  useful  to  vegetation. 

In  some  provinces  there  is  a  border — a  little  wood  surrounding  each 
piece  of  ploughed  land. 

128.  High  vegetation,  woods,  present  to  the  vapour  of  water 
diffused  in  air  a  great  amount  of  surface,  by  the  leaves,  by  the 
branches,  &c. 

129.  The  vapour  of  water  diffused  in  air  liquefies,  then,  more  abun- 
dantly in  spots  of  high  and  rich  vegetation  than  upon  the  naked  soil. 

It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  forests  cause  rain. 

130.  The  foliage  of  trees,  the  debris  of  perishable  plants,  give  every 
year  vegetable  earth  to  the  soil. 

131.  Thus,  forests  preserve  the  vegetable  earth. 

132.  Thus  the  presence  of  plants  upon  the  soil  causes  the  accumula- 
tion of  other  plants,  and  the  deprivation  only  augments  the  deprivation 
up  to  a  certain  point.  This  is  the  case  in  all  things — population  as  well 
as  vegetation. 
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ClIAP.  VII. 


133.  Fishing  is  evidently  the  means  of  subsistence,  demanding  the 
least  tenure  of  soil. 

134.  The  manual  art  is  one  of  the  means  of  subsistence  requiring 
the  least  tenure  of  soil. 

135.  Commerce  is  one  of  the  means  of  subsistence  requiring  the 
least  tenure  of  soil. 

136.  Tillage  requires  a  holding  of  moderate  extent. 

137.  The  rearing  of  flocks,  without  tillage,  requires  a  larger  hold- 
ing than  subsistence  by  tillage — more  than  fishing,  less  than  hunt- 
ing. 

138.  Hunting  is  one  of  the  means  of  subsistence  requiring  the 
greatest  surface  of  the  soil. 

139.  Each  of  the  means  of  subsistence — fishing,  hunting,  tillage,  the 
rearing  of  flocks,  commerce,  arts — has  a  particular  influence  upon  the 
character  of  pedple,  and  upon  the  formation  of  states. 

Fully  to  understand  polifical  geography  and  history,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  studied  ivell  the  influence  which  various  means  of  subsistence 
have  upon  the  character  of  man  when  isolated,  and  upon  that  of 
people. 

140.  The  professions,  and  the  employments  which  maintain  the 
isolation  of  families  and  societies,  produce  populations  strongly  attached 
to  their  own  manners,  to  their  own  ideas  and  opinions,  and  disposed 
to  repel  by  force  all  foreign  interference. 

141.  So,  all  governors,  who  have  wished  to  draw  a  province  from 
its  individuality  and  to  attach  it  to  their  empire,  have  made  roads 
penetrate  into  it,  have  opened  and  prepared  communications  with  it. 

142.  So,  nationalities  are  effaced,  in  proportion  as  communications 
are  established. 

The  law  is  primordial  for  history,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  general 
study  of  life.     It  is  the  result  of  two  other  primordial  laws. 

143.  Agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  flocks,  without  luxury  and 
without  commerce,  maintain  isolation  and  produce  the  effects  of  it. 
They  are  the  causes  of  the  indestructible  nationality  of  the  Jews,  of 
the  independence  of  the  Swiss  and  the  Montenegrin,  of  the  war  of  the 
Albigenses,  &c. 

144.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  first  labours  which  has  taught  man  to 
live  by  the  labour  of  another. 

145.  Perhaps  it  is  that  which  most  favours  slavery  at  certain 
epochs. 

146.  Agriculture,  and  the  rearing  of  flocks,  have  tended  hitherto 
to  give  birth  to  the  hereditary  and  territorial  aristocracy,  and  profound 
theories  of  acquisition  and  of  preservation  of  the  soil,  by  the  very  ideas 
themselves. 

147.  Agriculture  gives  birth  to  a  spirit  of  order,  of  prevision,  of 
economy,  of  tranquillity,  of  softness  of  manners. 

148.  Agriculture  founds  and  preserves  political  societies,  called 
States. 

149.  The  rearing  of  flocks  produces  virtues  and  vices  :  it  preserve* 

a 
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to  man  a  certain  amount  of  liberty ;  it  leads  him  to  meditation,  to 
reverie,  to  contemplation,  to  material  licentiousness  of  manners. 

150.  It  has  not  the  inconvenience  of  attaching  man  to  the  soil;  it 
affords  him  perfect  hberty. 

151.  It  is  more  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  people  than  to  that 
of  a  state. 

152.  Fishing  is  one  of  the  purest  professions — the  most  moral,  the 
most  happy,  the  most  poeticaL 

153.  Fishing  nourishes  men  of  an  elevated,  pure,  energetic  soul.  It 
is  perhaps  the  noblest  of  professions. 

154.  Fishing  founds  very  small  independent  states.  It  admits  no- 
thing of  the  complication  of  other  professions. 

155.  Hunting  can  only  be  a  general  means  of  existence  amongst 
small  colonies  ;  for  it  nourishes  a  ferocity,  a  brutality  of  manners,  an 
individuality  of  family,  ^vhich  is  opposed  to  the  formation  of  all  great 
society. 

156.  The  mechanical  arts,  in  workshops,  nourish  savage  tastes  and 
opinions.  They  encourage  a  high  estimation  for  corporeal  force,  an  ill- 
repressed  desire  to  exercise  it  in  degrading  and  fatal  contests,  a  bru- 
tality of  language  and  action,  which  tends  to  sever  all  social  ties— -a 
dangerous  passion. 

157.  Men  of  early  days  have  attributed  to  unhappy  and  wicked 
men  the  work  of  the  forge,  the  melting  of  metals. 

158.  The  savages  of  Africa  are  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of 
jewellery. 

159.  But,  in  the  heart  of  a  civilized  nation,  intercourse,  reading, 
destroy  the  rusticity  inspired  by  labour. 

160.  Manual  labour,  performed  at  home,  is  a  cause  of  population. 
This  labour  peoples,  in  certain  ages^  mountains,  long  winter  climateS| 
uncultivated  spots. 

To  introduce  it  into  a  country  is  a  fine  and  noble  action. 

161.  Work  performed  at  home  preserves  the  manners  and  happiness 
of  men  ;  it  reconciles  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  multi- 
plication and  the  liberty  of  the  human  species. 

162.  Home-work  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  happiness 
and  prosperity,  for  individuals  and  for  people. 

163.  We  can  foresee  in  what  spots,  and  at  what  times,  home-work 
will  be  established. 

164.  The  mechanical  arts  are  suitable  to  those  political  societies 
which  form  states  and  found  cities. 

165.  A  man  who  aims  incessantly  at  one  and  at  the  same  end, 
18  gradually  led  to  employ  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  enable  him 
to  attain  it. 

And  when  the  desired  end  recedes  from  place  to  place,  by  passion 
or  by  circumstances,  or  by  opinion,  man  rushes  into  any  excess  to 
follow  and  to  attain  the  end,  which  he  is  often  himself  the  cause  of 
removing,  each  time  that  he  approaches  near  it. 

166.  AH  debates  of  self-interest  lead  man  to  falsehood,  to  cunning, 
to  perfidy. 

167.  Every  condition,  every  labour,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
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bate  often  self-interests^  leads  a  man  to  falsehood,  wins  him  over  to 
habitual  want  of  honesty. 

168.  Commerce  produces^  in  man,  delicacy  of  mind,  softness  of 
manner,  considerable  knowledge  ;  but  he  has  for  his  aim  the  accumu- 
lation of  riches,  and  of  unbounded  riches. 

169.  There  are  some  kinds  of  commerce  which  give  rise  to  but  few 
debates  of  self-interest.  Those  do  not  conduct,  so  rapidly  as  others,  to 
want  of  honesty. 

170.  Commerce  is  fitted  for  all  political  societies ;  it  is  a  resource  for  a 
people  without  land  or  real  estate. 

171.  The  shepherd,  the  artisan,  the  husbandman,  are  merchants;  and 
the  markets  which  they  make  inspire  falsehood  and  want  of  honesty. 

172.  War  inspires  many  virtues  and  much  vice  :  it  is  a  destructive 
vice ;  but  it  often  ameliorates  the  evils  caused  by  the  other  vices. 

173.  War  is  favourable  to  mountaineers,  to  men  of  the  north,  to 
men  prevented  from  working. 

174.  During  a  long  civil  peace,  or  general  repose,  cunning,  bad  faith, 
secret  and  often  ostensible  robbery,  are  organised  under  the  protection 
of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  of  the  public  force. 

Perfidy,  knavery,  establish  themselves  in  the  highest  ranks ;  a  great 
or  general  war,  a  great  trouble,  restores  liberty  to  individual  courage, 
and,  consequently,  to  virtue.  It  is  one  of  the  benefits  arising  from 
war. 

175.  If  the  sincere  study  of  human  hfe  requires  that  we  speak  of  the 
inconveniences  as  well  as  of  the  advantages  of  professions,  it  requires, 
also,  that  we  should  speak  of,  and  fully  remark,  the  vices  and  the  ills 
introduced  into  human  societies  by  the  classes  who  make  a  profession 
of  idleness. 

176.  In  all  political  societies.  States,  People,  Empires,  or  Nations, 
the  idle  class  spread  trouble,  originate  civil  and  national  wars,  irritate 
the  public  and  individual  passions. 

177.  Proprietors  do  not,  necessarily,  belong  to  the  idle  class;  the 
working  of  the  soil  is  a  genuine  labour. 

178.  When  an  entire  people  make  idleness  a  profession,  it  necessarily 
must  embrace  another  with  it — that  of  plunder.  There  are  examples 
of  it. 

179.  The  classes  of  society,  the  professions  in  which  the  intercourse 
is  very  circumscribed  and  intimate,  where  they  have  time  to  bestow  on 
events,  where  travelling  is  easy ;  these  classes  rule  the  others,  arrange 
the  laws,  dispose  the  opinions  towards  their  own  personal  interests. 

180.  The  idle  class  is  composed  of  those  who  have  time,  money, 
travel,  to  devote  to  events.  It  is  one  of  those  classes  who  rule  over 
the  others,  who  seize  upon  a  government. 

181.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  short  duration  of  rich  nations. 

182.  The  more  assiduity  and  isolation  a  profession  requires,  the  less 
do  the  class  of  men  so  employed  acquire  public  power. 

183.  Men,  classes  of  men,  castes,  professions  which  cannot  often 
communicate  with  other,  men ,  with  other  classes — whose  erttire  action  is 
concentrated  on  one  point — who  can  neither  speak,  nor  write,  nor  travel 
— cannot  pretend  to  any  part  in  the  public  power. 

184.  The  consideration,  the  influence,  the  esteem  of  the  common 
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people,  does  not  fall  upon  the  most  useful  men  or  professions ;  but  upon 
the  men  most  powerful  in  all  the  self-interests  of  life. 

185.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  perceive  that  professions  and  engrossing 
employments  have  much  influence  in  the  constitution  of  states. 

Chap.  VIII. 

186.  Population  is  augmented,  in  a  spot,  by  the  passage  and  by  the 
sojourn  of  strangers. 

187.  There  are  natural  roads,  and  roads  made  by  command. 
Thus,  Languedoc  is  the  natural  road  for  almost  all  Europe  into 

Spain. 

Commanded  roads  serve^  for  the  moment,  for  a  prince,  for  a  people : 
time  effaces  them. 

188.  Population  depends,  in  part,  on  the  natural  or  commanded 
roads. 

The  most  frequented   natural  roads,  especially  in  the  origin  of 
nations,  are  the  surfaces  of  navigable  water. 

Natural  roads  are  the  lines  between  the  points  of  passage— « the 
resting-points,  &c. 

The  coast  from  the  bottom  of  gulfs  is  always  a  natural  and  much 
frequented  road,  and  there  is  a  principal  point  of  passage  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf. 

189.  There  is  a  natural  road  by  land  from  one  peninsula  to  another: 
from  the  Spanish  peninsula  to  the  peninsula  of  Finisterre ;  from  the 
Spanish  peninsula  to  the  Italian  peninsula,  then  to  the  peninsula  of 
Greece,  then  to  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  then  to  the  Scandinavian 
peninsulas. 

190.  There  are  points  on  the  soil  where  many  men  dwell  inevi- 
tably.     Let  us  name  them  spots  of  residence  {lieux  de  demeure). 
Spots  where  pasturage  and  principal  streams  abound  are  spots  of 
residence. 

191.  There  are  points  upon  the  soil  where  many  men  temporarily 
sojourn.     Let  us  name  them  resting-points  {points  de  pose), 

192.  There  are  points  upon  the  soil  wbere  many  men  inevitably 
meet.     Let  us  name  them  meeting-points  (points  de  rencontre), 

Sicily  was  a  resting-point  and  a  meeting-point  for  the  Romaos 
and  for  the  Carthaginians.  Pyrrhus  knew  it,  and  that  made  him 
predict  an  important  event. 

Seas,  gulfs,  have  a  resting-point. 

Malta  is  a  fine  resting-point. 

Gibraltar  is  the  resting-point  of  the  whole  Mediterranean. 

The  interior  point  of  gulfs  where  men  from  the  sea  are  expected, 
the  entrances  of  peninsulas,  are  at  the  same  time  meeting  and  resting- 
points. 

An  island  from  whence  many  points  of  a  neighbouring  continent 
can  be  easily  reached  is  a  resting-point  for  men  tending  towards  tbe 
continent. 

The  English  understand  perfectly  the  resting-points ;  they  have  some 
TFeiJ  selected. 
193.  Iliere  are  pomU  xipon  ii\\&  %\q\^«  Nvhich  mutt  inevitably  be 
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passed  by  great  numbers  of  men.    Let  us  call  them  spots  of  passage 
(lieux  de  passage). 

The  banks  of  waters,  the  gorges  of  lofty  mountains,  the  shortest 
distances  between  seas  and  rivers,  isthmuses,  are  spots  of  passage. 

194.  Travellers  avoid  the  desert  spots  in  lands  where  they  find 
neither  inn  nor  assistance.  Example :  the  direct  line  from  Nantes  to 
Lyons  would  pass  by  Clisson,  Mortagne,  Poictiers,  Oannat;  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  traverse  arid  and  desert  plains :  travellers  will 
descend  by  Limoges  and  Clermont.  Limoges  and  Clermont  are  then 
upon  the  line  of  travel  between  Nantes  and  Lyons  in  certain  ages. 

Let  us  name  avoided  spots  (lieux  ivith),  those  spots,  the  passage 
of  which  is  really  avoided  by  travellers,  whether  on  account  of  ma- 
terial objects  or  of  other  inconveniences— -dangers,  deprivation, 
isolation,  &c. 

195.  Each  one  of  the  greatest  employments  of  social  life  has  its 
points  of  residence,  of  meeting,  of  rest,  of  passage.  There  are  points 
also  for  agriculture,  for  commerce ;  there  are  points  for  war,  for 
industry,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  natural  road  between  two  courses  of  navigable  water, 
between  two  opposed  lands,  is  not  the  shortest  distance;  a  large  town, 
a  river,  impedes  it. 

The  shortest  distance  between  two  opposed  banks  is  a  natural  road : 
its  extremities  are  resting  and  meetiDg-points.  Example :  Calais,  Con- 
stantinople. 

From  an  island  to  a  neighbouring  continent,  a  line  of  communica.- 
tioQ  is  established,  and  peoples  the  access  to  the  continent  and  the 
access  to  the  island. 

196.  There  are  also  great  roads  upon  the  sea,  natural  spots  of  pas- 
sage, of  meeting,  of  rest,  of  residence. 

197.  Points  of  residence,  of  meeting,  of  rest,  of  passage,  may  alter 
their  position  at  different  times. 

198.  Points  of  residence,  of  meeting,  of  rest,  of  passage,  are  causes 
of  population  for  the  spots  themselves,  and  for  the  environs. 

199.  A  centre  of  residence  becomes  a  burg  or  a  town. 

When  a  road,  the  waters'  edge  for  example,  follows  the  course  of  a 
river,  there  undoubtedly  exists  a  burg  or  a  town  at  the  intersection  of 
the  road,  and  of  a  stream  flowing  into  the  river,  supposing  no  other 
principles  oppose  themselves  to  it — which  rarely  happens. 

200.  A  meeting-point  becomes  a  burg  or  a  town. 

201.  A  resting- point  becomes  a  burg  or  a  town, 

202.  A  spot  of  passage  receives  the  burgs  or  towns. 

r  203.  There  are  lines,  upon  the  globe,  along  which  populations  range 
themselves  :  surfaces  where  they  spread  themselves.  Let  us  name 
them — lines,  surfaces  of  population, 

204.  The  sea-coast,  the  banks  of  rivers  and  of  sheets  of  water,  the 
foot  of  mountain  chains,  are  lines  of  population. 

205.  The  shortest  distance  between  two  courses,  or  two  sheets  of 
navigable  water,  is  a  line  of  population. 

206.  Well  watered  plains  enclosed  between  two  mountains,  seas 
scattered  with  islands  and  peninsulas,  are  surfaces  o^  i^i^\)\^\A!(yc\. 
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207.  The  moderately  sloped  surface  of  mountains  is  a  surface  of 
population. 

208.  A  centre  of  passage,  of  rest,  of  meeting,  is  placed  in  the  con- 
cavity of  a  curved  line  of  population,  and  without,  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  curve,  upon  or  near  the  cord ;  sup- 
posing always  that  spot  be  habitable. 

209.  A  river^  a  lake,  a  minor  sea,  a  mountain  difficult  of  access  by 
diverting  many  roads  from  the  direct  line,  cause  them  to  converge  to 
a  point  which,  as  a  consequence,  becomes  a  meeting-point,  and  some- 
times a  resting-point. 

210.  Avoided  spots  divert  roads^  and  thus  produce,  in  the  winding, 
meeting-points.  . 

21 1.  The  smallest  course  of  water  is  often  accompanied  by  a  small 
road  on  each  of  its  banks. 

212.  The  sea-shore,  the  banks  of  rivers  and  water  courses,  are  na- 
tural roads  by  land ;  as  the  seas  and  the  rivers  are  also  natural  routes 
in  themselves. 

The  sea-shore  road  will  be  called  the  coasting  road  (Jtittorale), 

213.  Roads  are  diverted  by  the  lower  part  of  rivers ;  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  large  towns  do  not  establish  themselves  naturally  in  this 
position.  The  town  will  be  established  upon  the  river,  at  the  height 
where  vessels  are  in  security,  and  where  the  communication  is  facile, 
at  least  by  boats. 

There  is  a  first  coasting-road ;  it  follows  exactly  the  sea-shore, 
except  in  the  points  where  there  is  a  positive  obstacle. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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No.  IX. 

From  Milton's  "II  Penseroso." 

Hence,  vain  deluding  Joys ! 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  father  bred ! 

How  little  you  bestead 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  aU  yoiur  toys  I 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain. 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess. 

As  thick  and  nmnberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams  ; 

Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 
The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 

1.  Explanatory  Notes. 

Vain  and  deluding — Empty,  yet  mocking  us  with  the  appearance  of 
substantial  fiilness. 

Brood  of  Folly  without  father  bred — Joys  created  and  maintained  by 
mere  folly. 

Bestead  or  fill  the  fixed  mind— Too  fleetbg  and  changeful  to  profit 
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or  to  be  retained  in  a  fixed  mind^ — a  mind  T^hich  is  not  yariable  and 
fluctuating  like  the  joys  themselyes,  and  therefore  lets  them  go. 

With  all  your  toys — Children  are  pleased  with  toys  but  for  a  very 
short  time ;  they  desire  a  continual  succession  and  yariety  of  new  ones. 

Idle  brain — Not  exercised  in  thought. 

Possess  fond  fancies — Go  and  occupy  with  gaudy  shapes  those  silly 
fancies  that  are  easily  captivated. 

That  people  the  sunbeams — ^That  are  seen  filling  the  space  which  the 
sunbeams  irradiate. 

Hovering  dreams — Morpheus^  the  god  of  sleep,  was,  in  ancient 
fable,  represented  with  Dreams  as  las  attendants,  hovering  round 
him,  while  he  presided  over  the  slumbers  of  men. 

Fickle  pensioners — Not  to  be  secured  or  trusted. 

2.  Grammatical  Examination. 

What  part  of  speech  is  hence  ?  Modifjdng  ?  (Go  understood.)  As 
the  imperative  verb  understood  is  exclamatonr,  to  what  class  of  words 
may  we  assign  hence,  as  here  employed?  (interjections^  Mention 
another  adverb  used  in  the  same  elliptical  or  interjectional  style.  {Away 
from  me !) 

Parse  deluding.  (Imperf.  partic,  intrans.,  adjectively  describing 
joys,)    £mploy  deluding  transitively.     (Joys  deluding  our  minds.) 

Parse  Joys,  (Abstract  noun  personified,  common  gender,  nomin. 
addressed.) 

Parse  brood.  (Com.  noun,  com.  gend.,  nomin.  in  apposition  with 
Joys,)  Employ  brood  as  a  verb.  (The  hen  broods  over  her  nest. 
Darkness  broods  over  the  landscape.     He  broods  over  his  misfortunes.) 

What  part  of  speech  is  Folly  ?  (Abstract  noun  personified,  femi- 
nine.) 

Parse  bred.  (Perf.  partic.  pass,  of  the  verb  breed,  adjectively  de- 
scribing brood,) 

Parse  little.  (K6\.  belonging  to  the  phrase  "  in  how  little  degree ;" 
or  little,  being  used  elliptically  for  the  preposition  phrase  **  in  little 
degree,'*  may  be  reckoned  an  adverb  modified  by  the  adverb  how,  and 
modifying  the  verbs  bestead  and  fill,)  Exemplify  less  and  least  ad- 
verbially. (I  am  less  anxious  about  you,  and  least  anxious  about 
myself.) 

Between  what  does  the  preposition  with,  in  the  fourth  line,  express 
relation  ?  (Bestead  or  Jill  and  toys.)  With  in  the  sixth  line  ?  (Pos- 
sess and  shapes.) 

Parse  the  word  possess,     (Verb,  imperative,  trans,  gov.  fancies.) 

Parse  the  words  as  and  thick.  (As  an  adv.  modif.  thick,  which  is  an 
adj.  qualif.  shapes.)  Is  the  expression  as  numberless  strictly  correct? 
(No ;  numberless  being  expressive  of  infinity  does  not  properly  admit 
modification  by  an  adverb  of  degree ;  but  such  adverbs  as  as  or  nearly 
are  not  so  objectionable,  in  such  connexion,  as  more  or  most  would  be.) 
Exemplify  the  error  of  using  more  or  most  before  an  adjective  of  the 
highest  degree.  (More  wiser.  More  universal.  Most  sweetest.  Most 
impossible,) 

What  is  as  ia  the  next  line  ?     (Conjunction.) 

In  what  case  is  the  noun  motes  ?    (Nomin.  to  are  understood.) 
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Parse  people,  (Verb^  indio«»  pres^  third  pers.  plar.^  agreeing  with  iti 
nomin.  that;  traat^,  gor,  iunbeams,) 

What  does  the  conjunction  or  connect?  (Likest  with  thick  and 
nwnberless,) 

What  noun  is  qualified  by  the  adjective  likeat  ?    {Shapes,) 

Parse  dreams,  (Noun,  personified,  masc.  or  fem.,  objective  gov.  by 
to  understood.) 

In  what  case  is  pensioners  ?     (Obj.  in  apposition  with  dreams,) 

3,  Questions  in  Derivation. 

From  what  Latin  word  is  vain  derived  ?  (Lat.  vantis,  empty.)  What 
English  word,  from  the  same  root,  signifies  emptiness,  (vanity,)  to  dis- 
appear or  leave  empty,  (vanish,)  suddenly  disappearing,  (vanishing, 
evanescent).  Construct  sentences  containing  the  words  vanity,  vanish, 
evanescent,  (Do  not  indulge  vanity  in  dress.  He  vanished  in  an  in- 
stant.    The  present  moment  is  evanescent.) 

From  what  Latin  words  is  deluding  ?  (De,  a  prefix  of  intensity,  and 
ludo,  I  sport  or  play.)  What  EngUsh  words  signify  exciting  latighter, 
(ludicrous,)  to  refer  indirectly,  (allude,)  agreement  to  cheat,  (collusion,) 
to  escape  by  cunning,  (elude,)  an  imposing  on  by  artifice,  ^c,  (illusion,) 
introductory  music,  (prelude,)  an  intervening  play,  (interlude).  Exem- 
plify these  words  in  sentences.  (The  collusion  of  the  artist  and  his 
accomplice  ended  in  a  ludicrous  exposure  of  the  trick.  I  allude  to  the 
means  by  which  he  eluded  our  scrutiny.  The  mirage  in  the  desert  is 
an  optical  illusion.  I  admire  the  prelude  to  that  piece  of  music  which 
was  performed  at  the  commencement  of  the  interlude.) 

What  is  the  comparative  degree  of  little  ?  What  derivative  from 
less  signifies  to  make  less  ?  Give  other  instances  of  -en,  as  an  affix  or  a 
prefix,  signifying  to  make,  (Widen,  darken,  enrich,  enliven.)  What 
Latin  verb  signifies  J  lessen  ?  (Minuo,)  Give  an  English  derivative 
from  that  verb,  signifying  to  lessen,  (diminish,)  very  small  or  particular, 
(minute,)  inferior  in  importance,  (minor,)  the  smaller  in  number  of  two 
parties,  (minority,)  small  matters,  (minutiee,)  the  smallest  assignable 
quantity,  {micaxxmm).  Exemplify  these  words  in  sentences.  (How  we 
may  diminish  the  labour  of  these  minute  calculations,  is  surely  not  a 
minor  consideration.  I  agree  with  the  minority  upon  that  question.  I 
need  not  describe  the  minutiae  of  the  process.  That  is  the  minimum 
length  for  oblong  vessels  of  the  same  capacity.) 

'^^*  In  like  manner,  questions  may  be  put  respecting  the  Latin  verb 
signifying  If  II,  {pleo,)  with  its  derivatives ;  so  with  mind,  (mens,)  all, 
{omnis,)  &c. 

4.  Paraphrase. 

Begone,  ye  empty  Joys,  with  your  deluding  offers  of  satisfaction !  Ye 
offspring  of  Folly,  your  only  parent !  How  little  do  ye  benefit  or  occupy, 
with  all  your  chilcfish  trifles,  the  sober  and  unwavering  mind.  Seek 
your  habitation  in  some  unreflecting  brain.  Go,  fill  weak  fancies  with 
your  showy  forms  of  pleasure, — forms  crowded  together,  and  countless 
as  the  gay  motes  glistening  in  the  sunbeams ;  or  most  resembling  those 
fickle  ministers  of  Morpheus, — the  dreams  that  hover  round  him  while 
he  lulls  human  beings  into  slumber. 
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QUESTIONS  SUITABLE  FOR   PUPIL  TEACHERS  AT  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Parse  the  following  sentence : — *' Having  lost  considerably  by  this 
undertaking  I  shall  not  renew  it.'* 

2.  Define  what  you  mean  by  the  case  of  nouns. 

3.  In  what  English  words  is  there  strictly  an  objective  case  ? 

4.  Explain  the  nature  and  the  use  of  participles. 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  words  "Prosody,  metre,  rhyme." 

6.  Explain  the  etymology  of  these  words :  civil,  urbane,  contentment, 
agriculture. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1 .  Name  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland. 

2.  Name  the  towns  upon  the  Western  Coast  of  Palestine,  and  those 
immediately  eastward  of  the  River  Jordan. 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  marking  the  position  of  some  of 
the  chief  places  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

4.  Describe  the  course  of  the  chief  rivers  in  Spain* 

5.  Mention  the  principal  towns  on  the  Danube,  and  give  some 
account  of  each. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  imports  from  Hindustan? 

SCRIPTURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

1 .  Give  proofs  of  the  existence  of  each  person  in  the  Trinity  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

2.  Illustrate  your  duty  towards  God  from  Scripture. 

3.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  Hfe  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

4.  By  whom  are  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  supposed  to  have  been 
written,  and  for  what  reasons  ? 

5.  State  briefly  the  occurrences  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

6.  Write  down,  from  memory,  the   speech  of  St.  Peter  on  that 
occasion. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1 .  What  decimal  of  a  ^  is  15#.  9^d.  7 

2.  Reduce  4  feet  3  inches  to  the  decimal  of  a  yard. 

3.  What  decimal  of  a  £  is  '4068  farthings  ? 

4.  Express  as  decimals  1 1  tenths,  1 1  thousandths,  aiid  1 1  hundred 
thousandths. 

5.  Reduce  tWt  to  a  decimal  fraction. 

6.  If  the  price  of  a  cwt.  of  meat  be  the  third  of  a  5$,  show  by  some 
process  of  mental  arithmetic  what  is  the  value  of  21  lbs. 

7.  Find,  by  mental  arithmetic,  the  interest  of  33^.  for  nine  days,  at  5 
per  cent. 
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COLLEGES  OF  SALAMANCA,  ETC. 

The  pride  of  Salamanca  was  laid  in  the  dust  by  the  French,  whose 
ravages  are  thus  described  by  their  English  conquerors,  June  18th, 
1812 : — "The  enemy  evacuated  on  the  16th,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the 
fortifications  which  they  have  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  colleges  and 
convents  which  they  have  demolished."  "  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  joy  of  the  people  of  the  town  upon  our  entrance ;  they  have  now 
been  suffering  more  than  three  years,  during  which  time  the  French, 
among  other  acts  of  violence  and  oppression,  have  destroyed  thirteen 
out  of  twenty-five  convents,  and  twenty  out  of  twenty-five  colleges,  which 
existed  in  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning."  The  western  portion  of  the 
ill-fated  city  is  now  quite  a  heap  of  ruins :  thus,  conceive  Oxford,  if 
Monsieur  Joinville  should  "  enter,"  and  "  ecraser^'  Christchurch,  Cor- 
pus, Merton,  Oriel,  All  Souls',  the  Ratcliffe,  Bodleian,  Brazennose, 
and  St.  Mary's.  For  what  Salamanca  was,  before  Messrs.  Ney  and 
Marmont  went  into  residence,  consult  *'  Historia  de  Salamanca,'* 

The  first  university  in   Castile  was  that  founded  at  Palencia,  by 
Alonzo  YIII.,  which  induced  Alonzo  IX.,  of  Leon,  to  establish  this  for 
Leon.     When  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  under  his  son,  St.  Fer- 
dinand, Palencia  was  incorporated  with  Salamanca,  and  he  gave  the 
united  universities  new  statutes  in  1243.     Alonzo  el  Sabio,   his  son, 
being  learned,  not  wise,   favoured  this  seat  of  learning,  and  endowed 
professorships  in  1 254 ;  here  were  calculated  his  celebrated  astrono- 
mical tables.     Oxford  takes  precedence  of  Salamanca,  a  question  de- 
cided at  the  Council  of  Constance,  1414,  when  Henry  de  Abendon, 
warden  of  Merton,  advocated  our  university.     This  university  was  first 
governed  by  its  own  rector,  and  code  drawn  up  in  1300  :   this  officer 
of  great  authority  was  chosen  for  a  year  every  11th  of  September,  and 
entered  into  his  functions  on  the  25th.     The  discipline  of  the  university 
was  placed  under  his  tribunal.     The  details  of  office,  the  Becas,  or  dis- 
tinctive hoods,  the  Maceros,  silver  bedels,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  Devila 
and  Dorado,  and  in  that  quaint  old  handbook  for  Spain,  *^  Grandezas 
de  Espana,*'  Pedro  de  Medina,  1566,  p.  97.     On  the  head  of  tufts  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  a  white  tassel  on  a  cap  signified  divinity; 
green,  common  law ;   crimson,  civil  law ;   blue,  arts  and  philosophy ; 
yellow,  medicine. 

The  colleges  were  divided  into  Mar/ores  and  Menores:  at  the  larger 
were  taught  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  the  classics ;  at  the  smaller, 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  The  Escuelas,  or  schools,  were  three  :  first,  the 
Mayores,  or  greater,  teaching  theology,  canonical  law,  medicine,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy — natural  and  moral — languages,  and  rhetoric ;  next, 
the  Menores,  or  smaller,  teaching  grammar  and  music ;  and  last,  the 
Minimos,  or  smallest,  teaching  the  mere  accidence,  reading  and  writing. 
The  larger  colleges  were  aristocratical  foundations,  for  the  rigid  proofs 
of  birth  and  purity  of  blood,  Hidalguia  ylimpieza  de  sangre,  mono- 
polized them  in  the  great  famihes,  insomuch  that  simply  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  them  insured  immediate  subsequent  promotion  in  law  and 
Church.  Of  these  Colegios  Mayores  there  were  only  six  in  all  Spain — 
one  at  Seville,  one  at  Yalladolid,  and  four  at  Salamanca ;  and  these 
were  San  Bartolome,  Cuenca,  del  Arzobispo,  and  del  Rey.    The  others 
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are,  or  rather  were,  twenty-one  in  number,  and  by  name  Monte  Olivete, 
Santo  Tomas,  Oviedo,  San  Millan,  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Cruz  la  Mag- 
dalena,  Alcantara  y  Calatrava,  de  los  Angeles,  Santa  Susana,  Guada- 
lupe, San  Pelayo,  San  Bernardo,  Los  Irlandeses,  Santa  Catalina,  Las 
Yiejas,  San  Juan,  Jesus,  San  Miguel,  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  and 
Burgos.  The  Colegioa  Mayores  were  first  curtailed  of  their  privileges 
by  the  minister  De  Boda,  who  having,  when  young,  been  rejected  at 
one  from  his  low  birth,  persuaded  Charles  III.,  about  1770,  to  reform 
them ;  thus,  they  were  deprived  of  their  patronage  and  remodelled. 
Blanco  White  (Lett.  104)  gives  the  secret  history  of  this  private 
revenge. 

Salamanca,  which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  could  reckon  14,000 
students,  had  already,  in  the  sixteenth,  declined  to  7000,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  languish  until  the  French  invasion  :  now  it  is  a  comparative 
desert.  The  term  el  curso  was  opened,  Oct.  1,  1846,  by  the  rector, 
attended  by  military  bands !  Only  thirty  doctors  and  400  students 
appeared;  in  truth,  the  establishment  of  local  universities  in  large 
cities  has  broken  up  the  monopoly  of  granting  degrees,  while  the  time- 
honoured  university  itself  has  been  rendered  subject  to  the  modem  one 
of  Central  Madrid ;  indeed,  the  actual  system  of  education  in  Spain, 
since  the  decree  of  Sept.  17,  1845,  is  now  modelled  on  that  of  France. 
There  are  ten  universities,  and  forty-nine  institutos,  or  sorts  of  col' 
leges,  French,  not  English ;  the  minor  schools  are  divided  into  different 
classes,  according  to  the  age  of  the  instructed  and  the  nature  of  the 
instruction.  The  teachers  are  clergymen,  and  their  salaries  are  defrayed 
by  the  state.  There  are  no  pubhc  schools,  as  in  England ;  but  the 
students  are  day  pupils,  and  return  home  to  board  with  their  parents  : 
accordingly  filial  and  parental  relations  are  better  maintained  than  with 
us,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  the  sciences  of  boating,  football,  and 
cricket.  Again,  in  Spain,  as  on  the  continent  generally,  the  rising 
generations  lack  an  early  initiation  into  the  miniature  world,  such  as 
Eton  and  Winchester,  where  conceit  is  taken  out  and  all  find  y;ieir  level ; 
where  fair  play,  and  high  principle,  and  true  manliness  are  taught ; 
where  "  English  gentlemen "  are  formed,  that  first  and  best  material 
for  every  thing  else. 

The  poorer  students  of  Spain,  who  aspire  only  to  be  humble  curates, 
have  always  been  the  subject  of  witticisms  and  satires :  indeed,  un  Es^ 
tudiante  has  long  been  synonjnnous  with  an  impertinente.  The  inferior 
orders  of  them  were  simply  beggars,  "licensed  by  act  of  parliament," 
just  as  our  poor  scholars  were  by  1  Richard  II. ;  they  were  permitted 
by  law  (Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  12,  ley  14)  to  vagabondize  and  finish  their 
education  by  soliciting  charity.  Their  costume  is  remarkable,  espe- 
cially their  tattered  cloaks  or  gown  ;  debajo  de  una  capa  rota  hay  buen 
hebedor,  "there  is  many  a  good  drinker  under  a  bundle  of  rags," — and, 
U habit  ne  fait  pas  le  moine.  These  students  are  among  the  boldest 
and  most  impertinent  of  the  human  race,  full  of  tags  and  rags,  fun, 
frolic,  licence,  and  guitars.  Their  peculiar  compliment  is  the  throwing 
their  cloaks  of  shreds  and  patches  on  the  ground  for  well-dressed  and 
handsome  women  to  walk  over.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  similar  delicate 
attention  to  Queen  Elizabeth  helped  him  to  a  better  suit.  This 
*'  spreading  garments  in  the  way  "  is  truly  oriental  and  classical  (Matt. 
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xxi.  8  ;  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  13,  23).  Thus  the  troops  of  Cato  testified  their 
respect  to  him  (Plut.  invit.),  as  before  had  been  done  to  Jehu  (2  Kings 
ix.  13) ;  and  Roa  (Singularia  i.  144)  mentions  the  usage  as  continued 
among  the  Moors  of  Granada.  They  wear  also  a  quaint  oilskin  cocked 
hat,  in  which  a  wooden  spoon  is  placed,  such  a  one  as  those  with  which 
paupers  relieved  at  convent  doors  used  to  eat  their  gratuitous  soup ; 
hence  these  Estudiantes  were  also  called  Sopones,  Soperos,  Sopistas — 
soup-eaters,  not  Sophists ;  and  few,  in  sad  truth,  were  bom  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  their  mouths,  or  a  superfluity  of  any  thing  except  impudence. 
But  modesty  is  of  no  use  to  a  beggar  or  monk,  as  frai/  modesto  nunca 
fu  guardian  ;  and  still  less  if  he  be  hungry,  which  these  students  pro- 
verbially are,  and  worse  than  hounds,  Hamhre  estudiantina  peor  que  la 
canina  ;  they  are  gregarious,  generally  hunting  in  packs ;  but  one,  the 
gracioso,  or  wag  of  the  party,  begs  in  verse,  accompanying  his  improvi- 
sation with  a  guitar.  These  students  figure  in  the  picturesque  novels  of 
Spain  (see  particularly  Don  Quixote,  i.  38) :  the  character  was  fre- 
quently assumed  by  young  nobles,  as  a  mask  for  indulging  in  tricks  upon 
travellers  and  adventure ;  the  real  pauper  students  ,went  their  rounds 
with  real  beggars,  and,  according  to  Quevedo,  those  of  the  eating-houses 
as  regularly  as  pilgrims.  To  such  is  usually  applied  the  epithet  tunante, 
rogue — a  word  derived  from  the  Persian  tuni,  a  vagabond  or  beggar. 
They  always  loved  low  company,  especially  those  of  muleteers,  who 
represent  in  Spain  the  blackguardism  of  our  fraternity  of  the  whip  ; 
hence  the  proverb,  Eatudiante  sin  recuero,  bolsa  sin  diner o  :  and  their 
purses,  whether  from  absence  or  impatience  of  coin,  were,  like  Valentian- 
stockings,  open  at  the  end.  By  them  the  "  fresh-man  "  was  always  vic- 
timised, and,  among  other  summary  initiations,  crowned  with  a  foolscap 
mitre ;  hence  he  was  said  to  be  obispada,  "  bishoped " — a  term  in 
Spanish  slang  equivalent  to  being  done.  No  tradesman  in  Salamanca 
was  allowed  to  trust  any  student  for  any  thing,  without  the  previous 
authority  of  his  tutor  or  parent. 

Let  not  the  book  collector  fancy  that  he  will  pick  up  any  thing  choice 
in  this  seat  of  supposed  learning.  The  commonest  editions  of  the 
classics  are  hardly  to  be  had. 

Salamanca  was  renowned  for  Averroistic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
for  polemics,  casuistry,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  "  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin.'^  The  University  has  produced  few  really  emi- 
nent men,  or  over  honest ;  for  it  always  has  been  ready,  when  mitres  and 
preferments  were  held  out,  to  give  opinions  in  favour  of  the  king — 
whether  Don  Pedro,  in  1355,  wished  for  a  divorce;  or  Philip  II.  not  to 
pay  the  dividend  of  his  loans.  This  University  also  burnt,  as  magical, 
the  library  of  Villena,  the  Maecenas  of  Spain ;  and  condemned,  as  vision- 
ary, the  scheme  of  Columbus. — Ford's  Spain. 
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We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  drawing  will  be  a  part  of 
elementary  education  in  schools  of  all  grades  for  the  working  classes, 
where  writing  is  taught.  We  think  every  carpenter,  mason,  joiner, 
blacksmith,  and  every  skilled  artisan,  would  be  all  the  better  workman 
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if  he  had  been  taught  to  see  and  observe  forms  correctly  by  means  of 
drawing  in  early  life.  We  have  no  more  fears  that  every  one  is  thus^ 
by  mere  acquirement  of  power  to  draw  lines,  to  be  made  an  artist,  than 
tnat  every  one  is  to  become  an  author  by  learning  to  read  and  write. 
This  question  lies  at  the  root  of  the  improvement  of  Schools  of  Design^ 
in  fact ;  but  neither  Councils  nor  Boards  of  Trade  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  it.  We  shall  not,  however,  be  tempted  to  enter  into  the  politics  of  learn- 
ing to  draw,  on  this  occasion ;  but  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  some 
hints  on  a  practical  system,  devised  and  carried  out  by  the  writer  of  the 
best  elementary  books  in  our  language,  the  author  of  "  Exercises  for  the 
Senses,"  "  Drawing  for  Young  Children,"  "  First  Steps  in  Arithmetic," 
&c.,  who  has  favoured  us  with  the  following 

Memoranda  on  a  Method  of  commencing  Drawing.  It  hsB  been 
pursued  for  about  twelve  months  with  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twelve  of  a  village  school  in  Kent,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting habits  of  correct  observation,  and  of  exercising  all  the  faculties. 
The  lessons  were  given  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a-week,  with  occa- 
sional intervals  ;  and  they  occupied  about  an  hour  each. 

First  Stage. 

OUTLINE    DRAWING   WITH    CHALK   ON  A    BLACK   BOABD,   LARGE    SLATE, 

OR   COMMON   BOARD. 

This  material  was  adopted  because  it  enforces  a  bold  style,  and  pre- 
cludes small  drawing.  More  sketches  can  be  made  in  a  given  time  than 
with  any  other  material ;  it  can  be  erased  with  the  gratest  ease,  and  it 
is  very  cheap  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  its  facilities  do  not  cause 
heedlessness  and  incorrectness. 

I.  Drawing  from  Simple  Objects  that  require  no  Perspective ; 

such  as  simple  leaves,  large  feathers,  a  table-knife,  gimblet,  clasp- 
knife,  hammer,  apple,  pear,  turnip,  carrot,  onion,  spade,  shovel, 
painter's  brush,  flat  brush,  oval  palette,  hatchet,  mallet,  small 
saw,  &c. 

When  simple  forms  can  be  sketched  with  tolerable  ease  and 
correctness,  the  pupils  commence 

II.  Sketching  Objects  in  which  Perspective  is  gradually  intro- 

duced; such  as  cups,  jugs,  bottles,  shoes,  boots,  caps,  hats, 
large  shells,  candlesticks,  pincers,  coal-scuttles,  boxes  and  books 
in  various  positions,  open  and  shut,  a  twig  with  several  leaves,  a 
simple  nower,  table,  chair,  &c. 
.  III.  Subsidiary  Exercises,  introduced  occasionally  for  the  sake 
of  variety  and  the  discipline  they  ofler  to  the  faculties  in  new 
directions. 

a.  Drawing,  from  Memory,  objects  previously  drawn  in  I. 

and  II. 
h.  Drawing  from  Outline  Copies  of  familiar  objects — at 
first  not  requiring  perspective,  as  side  of  a  cottage,  dog- 
kennel,  bridge,  tomb,  well,  wheelbarrow,  very  easy  ani- 
mals and  figures,  geometrical  figures,  Roman  and  writing 
letters,  &c. 
c.  Drawing  small  with  a  pencil  on  a  slate,  from  objects  and 
copies. 
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d.  Inrenting  and  drawing  very  simple  borders^  patterns^  and 
other  ornaments,  the  idea  occasionally  taken  from  a  leaf. 

e*  Drawing,  from  memory,  objects  that  liaye  not  been  drawn 
from  nature  or  copies. 

/.  Petty  compositions,  as  nurse  and  infant,  man  and  pig,  gar- 
dener digging  or  rolling,  &c.  Exercises  c?,  «,  and^  were 
chiefly  confined  to  pupils  in  the  second  part  of  this  stage. 

Secmid  Stage. 

Light  and  Shade.  Rough  drawing  on  brown  paper,  or  coarse  co- 
loured paper,  with  black  Cont6  chalk,  putting  in  the  light  with 
white  chalk,  the  paper  serving  for  the  middle  tint.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  rapid  method  practicable  by  a  child,  who 
loses  patience  and  spirit,  and  fails,  if  the  sketch  is  elaborate  and 
takes  much  time. 

I.  Drawing  common  Objects  that  shew  light  and  shade 

very  distinctly,  as  an  apple,  pear,  orange,  cup,  jug,  bot- 
tle, glass,  vase,  geometrical  solids,  book  and  box  open 
and  shut,  models  of  animals,  heads,  &c.,  at  first  singly ; 
afterwards  two  or  more  arranged  picturesquely,  and  in 
reference  to  Hght,  shade,  shadow,  and  reflection,  &c. 

II.  Drawing  from  Copies  of  objects  not  readily  accessible, 

as  houses,  animals,  the  human  figure,  &c. 

III.  Subsidiary  Exercises,  occasionally  introduced : — 

a.  Sketching  in  outline,  on  black  board,  from,  memory, 

objects  in  I.  and  II. 
5.  Inventing  patterns  and  ornaments,  as  in  &,  Stage  I. 
e.  Drawing  from  memory,  on  black  board,  as  in  e.  Stage  I. 

d.  Original  compositions,  as  in^  Stage  I. 

e.  Drawing  on  white  paper  with  lead  pencil,  small,  to 

promote  neatness. 

This  course  of  instruction  has  not  yet  been  pursued  further  with  the 
children.  It  appears  to  give  great  pleasure  to  all  the  pupils,  about 
thirty  in  number,  who  have  pursued  it,  even  to  those  who  are  the  slowest 
and  least  apt.  It  would  probably  be  the  quickest  method  of  instruct- 
ing youths  and  adults  in  drawing,  independent  of  its  effect  as  a  discipline 
for  the  faculties,  which  last  has  been  the  main  object  with  regard  to  the 
children  who  have  used  it.  The  lead  pencil,  sepia,  and  colour  would,  it 
is  thought,  follow  with  unusual  ease  and  power,  in  those  cases  where 
such  articles  could  be  purchased. 

Colour.  A  few  lessons  were  given  on  the  names  of  colours,  their 
contrasts,  harmonies,  and  discords,  with  various  practical  illustrations 
and  exercises,  with  the  view  of  creating  an  early  feeling  for  colour. 
These  lessons  afforded  much  gratification  to  the  children. 

Receipt  for  Painting  Black  Boards  or  Mill-boards, — Rub  up  some 
very  good  lamp  black  in  turpentine  ;  then  add  some  painters'  gold  size, 
and  paint  with  a  stiff  brush  immediately,  as  the  mixture  dries  very  fast. 
If  too  much  gold  size  be  used,  the  board  will  be  so  smooth  as  not  to 
receive  the  chalk  well :  if  too  little  be  used,  the  paint  will  not  be  bard 
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enough.     Two  or  three  coats  will  he  needed.     If  the  hrush  he  not 
cleaned  immediately  after  using  this  paint,  it  will  he  quite  destroyed. 

[By  the  kindness  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Journal  of  Design,  we  are 
allowed  to  copy  the  ahove  article  from  that  periodical. — Ed.] 


CorrtjfpontJtnce. 

(The  Editor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of 

his  Correspondents.) 

Rev.  Sir, — The  July  number  of  the  "  English  Journal  of  Education" 
contains  a  letter  signed  **  J.  W.  M./'  the  writer  of  which  laments  the 
wearisomehess  which  he  and  his  pupils  feel  during  the  latter  part  of 
their  daily  school-duties,  on  which  account,  he  recommends  that  the  time 
of  teaching  should  be  abridged  to  five  hours  a  day. 

My  object  in  troubling  you  with  this,  is  to  suggest  a  plan  that  will 
remedy  the  evils  of  which  your  correspondent  complains  ;  it  is  this  : — 
collect  the  boys,  as  usual,  for  prayers,  at  nine  precisely ;  continue  the 
employments  till  half-past  twelve;  re-assemble  at  half-past  one,  and 
close  at  four.  The  additional  half  hour,  in  the  morning,  will  be  found 
neither  irksome  nor  unprofitable  ;  and,  as  clergymen  and  other  visitors 
very  frequently  go  into  schools  between  eleven  and  twelve,  it  will  give 
them  a  better  opportunity  foi^inspection.  The  "  dinner  boys" — often 
the  majority — will  have  plenty  of  time  for  innocent  play,  but  not  such  a 
superfluity  of  it  as  to  drive  them  into  mischief;  and  the  afternoon 
duties  will  be  discharged  with  tolerable  spirit  and  comfort. 

If  "J.  W.  M.,"  or  any  other  teacher,  will  give  this  system  a  fair  trial, 
I  think  he  will  find  that  the  languor  to  which  his  boys  are  subject  in 
tlie  aflemoon  is  caused  more  by  their  overplaying  themselves  in  the 
two-hours  dinner  recess,  than  by  their  being  overworked ;  and  that, 
without  at  all  lessening  their  opportunities  for  learning,  he  can  send 
them  home  earlier  to  their  parents,  work  from  the  same  time  table  in 
winter  and  in  summer,  and  secure  to  himself  sufficient  time  for  extra 
teaching,  study,  and  exercise ;  in  short,  by  a  simple  expedient,  benefit 
all  parties  concerned. 

This,  Rev.  Sir,  is  no  untried  theory,  but  a  plan  upon  which  the  writer 
and  his  wife  acted,  in  their  several  schools,  for  six  consecutive  years, 
without  ever  having  occason  to  regret  its  adoption. — I  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your's  very  respectfully, 

Motcombe,  Dorset,  G.  J.  C. 
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CHURCH  EDUCATION.  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT 
CLAUSE  QUESTION,  WITH  A  PROPOSAL  FOR  MEETING  AND  COUN- 
TERACTING THE  EVIL  EFFECTS  AND  TENDENCIES  OP  THE  SYSTEM  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION,  BY  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  A  CHURCH  EDUCATION  FUND.  BY  GEORGE  ANTHONY  DENISON, 
M.A.,  VICAR  OF  EAST  BRENT,  SOMERSET,  AND  EXAMINING  CHAP- 
LAIN  TO   THE   LORD    BISHOP   OP    BATH   AND   WELLS.        8vO.    pp.    55, 

(London,  Francis  and  John  Riving  ton.) 

Let  Mr.  Denison  speak  for  himself: — 

''  What  I  call  upon  churchmen  to  claim  and  to  insist  upon,  at  whatever 
cost,  and  in  the  face  of  whatever  consequences,  is  this — that  those  who  do 
not  approve  of  any  one  of  the  clauses,  however  modified,  may  be  left  altogether 
free  to  constitute  and  administer  their  schools  otherwise  than  is  provided  in 
the  clauses,  without  prejudice  to  their  claim  for  a  share  in  the  education  grant. 
And  so  highly  do  I  estimate  the  value  and  importance  of  this  claim*  that  I 
will  here  state  unreservedly,  that,  while  I  would  do  every  thing  I  may  do  to 
uphold  and  to  assist  the  National  Society,  I  would  rather  that  the  ^Tational 
Society  should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  the  claim  should  be  surrendered,  or, 
even  to  the  smallest  extent,  compromised.    Now,  these  are  words  which  no 
churchman  could  write,  if  his  convictions  were  not  very  deep.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  write  them.    I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  to  acquiesce  in  the  claim  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  in  respect  of  the  management  clauses,  will  work  vety 
great  and  lasting  injurv  to  church  education.     It  is  nothing  to  me  in  what 
manner  these  clauses  have  been,  or  may  be,  modified,    I  believe  that  their 
principle  is  vicious, — the  principle  of  entrusting  the  effective  control  of  a 
church  school  to  a  committee  of  management,  however  such  committee  may 
be  composed,  instead  of  to  the  parish  clergyman, — and  that,  so  long  as  thii 
principle  is  retained,  these  clauses  cannot  be  made  scfe  bv  any  process. 
Others  may  regard  them  differently,  but  this  is  my  view  of  them.     If  then 
the  National  Society  shall  ultimately  acquiesce  in  the  claim  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  and  I  must  choose  between  the  society  and  church  education,  my 
choice  is  made  at  once.   In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  ground  upon  which  the 
National  Society  can  even  recommend  the  clauses  as  they  now  stand ;  and, 
to  go  beyond  this,  and  to  allow  the  claim  of  the  Committee  of  CouncH,  thit 
they  should  be  established  as  the  rule  for  the  constitution  and  administration 
of  church  schools^  with  the  sanction  of  the  society,  this  is,  I  think,  what  very 
few  members  of  the  society  are  prepared  to  admit.     There  was  some  discus- 
sion at  the  annual  meeting  as  to  what  that  is  which  makes  a  school  to  be,  pro- 
perly speaking, '  a  church  school.^    I  beg  leave  to  say  that  nothing  I  heard 
then,  or  have  heard  or  read  elsewhere  upon  this  point,  has,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  altered,  or  modified,  my  judgment  upon  it,  as  expressed  in  pp.  16-^18 
of  my  letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

"  Meantime,  the  church  is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  from  this  pro- 
tracted controversy.  A  twofold  action  is  going  on  against  church  education, 
backed  by  all  the  weight  of  ofEce,  and  money,  and  influence^  and  authority. 
It  must  be  met  promptly  and  vigorously.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We 
have  great  need  to  make  great  exertions.  Numbers  of  those  who  desire  to 
found  church  schools  have  been,  for  more  than  two  years,  in  this  precise 
position, — either  they  have  been  tempted  by  their  necessities,  and  bj  their 
earnest  desire  to  promote  education,  to  adopt  for  their  schools  a  constitution 
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which  they  cannot  approye^  and  have  yielded  to  the  temptation,*— or  they 
have  resisted  the  temptation,  but,  in  conseouence,  have  been  disabled  from 
founding  their  schools  at  all.  Here  and  tnere  parties  have  supplied  the  de- 
ficiency from  their  own  resources ;  but  such  cases  cannot  be  many ;  and, 
whether  many  or  few,  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  this, — ^that  they  are 
standing  examples  of  the  injustice  of  a  State  authority. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  reproach  to  the  Church  of  England  if  this  state  of 
things  is  allowed  to  continue.  If  it  shall  continue,  we  must  be  almost 
driven  to  suppose  that  church  education  does  not  lie  very  near  the  hearts  of 
churchmen ;  that  we  are  ready  enough  to  protest  and  to  remonstrate,  but 
not  to  make  sacrifices,  or  to  suffer  loss ;  and  yet,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  be- 
lieve, in  the  face  of  facts,  that  this  is  the  true  account  of  English  church- 
men ;  and  there  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  an  abundant  readiness  to  meet  a 
new  call  upon  their  self-denial  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  enabled, 
from  day  to  day,  to  meet  other  caUs  of  a  like  character  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  His  Church. 

"  It  has  been  stated  publicly,  that,  out  of  some  18,000  church  schools, 
2000  or  upwards  are  already,  more  or  less,  under  the  control  or  influence  of 
the  Committee  of  Council.  Now,  when  we  consider  that  this  is  the  result  of 
the  operations  of  less  than  three  years — for  we  must  date  the  real  power  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  from  the  promulgation  of  the  minutes  of  1846-— 
the  statement  is  not  a  little  alarming ;  and  it  would  seem  that  something 
more  than  negotiation,  and  protest,  and  remonstrance,  is  required  to  meet 
the  evil. 

"  The  proposition,  then,  which  I  have  to  make  is  this : — That  in  the  event 
of  an  unfavourable  issue  in  parliament,  or  of  any  delay*  in  the  decision  of 
parliament,  on  the  ground  that  negotiations  are  still  in  progress,  or  upon 
any  other  ground,  there  be  established,  without  further  loss  of  time,  a 
Church  Education  Fund,  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  all  those  founders  of  church 
schools  who  are  shut  out  from  State  assistance  by  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  for  other  uses,  which  I  will  presently  specify. 
The  details  of  such  a  fund  need  be  few  and  simple.  The  committee  of  the 
National  Society  would  not,  as  I  trust,  refuse  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  of 
its  administration.  I  may  be  allowed,  for  the  present,  simply  to  suggest  the 
absolute  necessity  of  such  a  fund,  if  church  education  is  to  be  saved  from 
the  combined  action  of  mine  and  battery :  for  it  will,  I  think,  appear,  as  we 
go  on,  that,  unless  the  principle  of  a  church  education  fund  is  at  once 
adopted,  and  unless  it  can  be  so  carried  out,  without  loss  of  time,  as  to 
place  the  founders  of  church  schools  in  the  same  position  of  advantage  in 
respect  of  pecuniary  assistance  with  that  which  they  would  have  occupied  if 
they  had  conformed  to  the  rule  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  there  must  be 
the  greatest  danger  either  that  church  schools  will  be  founded  very  generally 
upon  a  vicious  principle,  or  that  they  will  not  be  founded  at  all. 

'^  Now  the  last  of  these  two  results,  full  of  distress  and  disadvantage  to  the 
cause  of  God's  Church  as  it  would  be,  would  yet  carry  with  it  by  far  the 
least  injury  of  the  two  ;  but  the  first  is  what  would  generally  happen.  If 
the  relations  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  State  of  England  in 
respect  of  education  remain  where  they  are  now,  one  set  of  founders  after 
another  will  persuade  themselves  that  they  can  see  sufficient  grounds  of 


*  "  It  has,  within  the  last  few  days,  been  decided,  upon  the  best  advice,  that  at 
this  late  period  of  the  session,  it  is  not  advisable  to  press  the  question  upon  the 
notice  of  parliament.  Bat  churchmen  may  be  assured  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in 
bringing  it  forward  very  early  next  year,  unless  Government  shall,  meantime,  do 
fall  and  ample  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  even  in  this 
case,  it  will  be,  further,  absolutely  necessary  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  state 
mssistance  should  be  ascertained  and  settled  by  act  of  parliament." 
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confidence,  in  tbeir  own  particular  case,  why,  after  all,  no  harm  to  the  cause 
of  church  education  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  their  falling  in  with  the 
terms  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  I  am  afraid  that  all  who  will  reason  thus 
— and  I  am  very  sorry  to  think  that  many,  in  their  anxious  desire  to  found 
schools,  or  to  increase  their  efficiency,  must  have  so  reasoned  already — ^will 
leave  out  of  their  calculation  two  things,  both  of  which  ought  to  be  most 
carefully  taken  into  account :  one,  that  it  is  the  essence  of  such  influence  as 
that  coveted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  begin  with  small  beginnings, 
and  to  grow  and  increase  from  year  to  year :  so  that  what  seems  insignificant 
now,  and  not  worth  considering,  or,  at  any  rate,  such  as  may  be  easily  met 
and  counteracted  by  more  wholesome  influences,  may,  very  probably,  five 
years  hence,  be  overwhelming.  The  experience  of  the  last  three  years  has 
established  this  probability  beyond  dispute;  and  there  is  no  single  feature  of 
the  case  which  has  had  more  power  to  open  the  eyes  of  churchmen  to  their 
true  position  in  respect  of  the  Committee  of  Council :  but,  nevertheless,  each 
set  of  founders  will  be  sorely  tempted  to  persuade  themselves  that  their  own 

Particular  case  will  form  a  special  exception.  The  other  thing  in  danger  of 
eing  forgotten,  is  this,  that  churchmen  are  bound  not  to  consider  their  own 
case  simply, — even  supposing  that  it  could  be  shown  that  here  there  was, 
and  could  be,  no  danger,-— but  also  the  effect  which  their  coarse  of  action 
and  their  example  will  have  upon  other  members  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Now,  every  single  case  of  union  and  co-operation  with  the  Committee  of 
Council  becomes  one  more  proof  of  general  confidence ;  for,  whether  it  is 
really  such  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it  would  be  so  quoted,  and  so  understood ; 
and  no  man  can  say  that  it  is  not  very  reasonable,  that  it  should  be  so 
quoted  and  so  understood.  Churchmen  cannot,  at  least  as  it  seems  to  me, 
declare  that  they  distrust  the  Committee  of  Council,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  take  their  money, 
consistently  with  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  the  church. 

"  Now,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  province  of  the  church,  in  her  collective 
capacity,  to  interpose  between  her  members  and  the  hardships  and  tempta- 
tions to  which  they  are  thus  subjected  by  the  rule  of  the  Committee  of 
Council.  The  first  ground,  then,  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
Chiurch  Education  Fund  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  position  of  church 
founders  in  relation  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  education. 

*'  Another  ground  is,  that  the  church  may  be  enabled  to  establish,  without 
further  loss  of  time,  an  efficient,  and,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  an  uniform 
system  of  diocesan  inspection. 

"  And  at  this  point  I  would  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  churchmen  to  this 
consideration ;  that,  supposing  the  issue  of  the  management  clause  contro- 
versy to  be  satisfactory,*  and  to  give  us  all  the  security  we  desire  in  respect 
of  the  future  constitution  and  administration  of  church  schools,  so  that,  as 
far  as  the  founders  of  such  schools  are  concerned,  the  necessity  for  a  church 
education  fund  would  no  longer  exist ;  it  will  still  be  alto ff ether  necessary  to 
establish  such  a  fund  in  connection  with  the  second  point,  viz..  Diocesan 
Inspection,  to  enable  churchmen  to  meet  and  counteract  the  great  and  grow- 
ing evils  with  which  they  are  threatened  under  the  operation  of  the  minutes 
of  1846.  And  I  would  beg  further  to  observe,  that  in  this  point  of  view  my 
proposal  involves  no  collision  with  a  State  authority,  as  has  necessarily  been 
the  case  in  respect  of  the  management  clause  controversy;  there  the  com- 


*  Under  the  most  favonrable  aspect  of  the  case,  it  is  now,  however,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  some  time  will  elapse  before  justice  is  done,  and  as  church  founders 
and  the  cause  of  church  education  are,  meantime,  suffering  every  day  under  the 
operation  of  the  rule  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  it  would  appear  to  be  very  neces- 
sary that  the  Church  Education  Fund  should  be  established  at  once,  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  the  founders,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  supporters  of  schools. 
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plaint  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been,  that  she  haa  been  dealt  with  un- 
equally and  unjustly,  and  she  has  demanded  redress  of  a  palpable  grievance 
at  the  hands  of  parliament.  But  if  that  portion  of  the  education  grant, 
which  is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  annual  assistance,  be  dispensed  alike  to 
all  promoters  of  schools,  whether  churchmen  or  otherwise,  on  exactly  the 
same  terms,  and  with  the  same  entire  dependence  upon  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  churchmen  feel  that  they  at  least  cannot 
accept  the  'advantages'  offered  to  them  under  such  conditions,  consist- 
ently with  a  due  regard  for  the  security  of  church  teaching  and  church  dis- 
cipline, but  that  the  practical  effect  of  such  acceptance  must  be  to  compro- 
mise the  office  and  the  position  of  the  parish  clergyman,  there  is  obviously 
nothing  in  this  case  for  churchmen  to  do  but  to  supply  the  deficiency  out  of 
their  own  independent  resources.  So  long  as  a  system  is  the  same  to  adl 
alike,  there  is  no  ground  for  an  appeal  to  parUament,  because  there  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  grievance ;  though  it  may  be  very  true  that  the  system 
is,  in  its  collective  aspect,  and  as  appUed  to  all,  both  unwise  and  unjust.  In 
such  a  case,  it  can  be  nothing  but  the  continued  efforts  of  all  that  will  pre- 
vail to  set  it  aside. 

''Now,  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  a  Church  Education  Fund  will  be  impera- 
tively called  for,  both  for  the  sake  of  founders  and  for  the  sake  of  supporters 
of  church  schools  ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  present  prospect  of  a  state  of  things 
which  will  dispense  with  the  obligation  to  establish  it  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  system  of  diocesan  inspection,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  in  respect 
of  the  management  clauses. 

"  The  great  desirableness,  not  to  say  necessity,  of  a  system  of  diocesan 
inspection  is  fully  recognised  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  '  annual  meet- 
ing of  secretaries,'  June  5th,  1849.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  second 
of  these  resolutions  declares  that '  such  inspection  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
interfering  with,  or  in  lieu  of,  the  inspection  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.'*  Now  it  is  not  very  clear  what  this  means.  If 
it  means  that  diocesan  inspection  is  not  to  supersede  the  act  of  Government 
inspection,  there  is,  I  suppose,  no  danger  of  that.  But  if  it  means  that  dio- 
cesan inspection  is  not  to  seek  to  counteract  and  supersede  the  influence  of 
Government  inspection  as  it  operates  now^  and  as  it  must  continue  to  operate 
under  the  minutes  of  1846, 1  beg  leave  to  say  that  it  is  precisely  because  it  is 
most  to  be  desired  that  diocesan  inspection  should  counteract  and  supersede 
the  influence  of  Government  inspection,  that  a  great  effort  ought  now  to  be 
made  to  establish  it  as  an  efficient  system.  Indeed,  if  it  is  not  to  have  this 
effect,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  should  be  estabUshed  at  all." 


THE   ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO   THE  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  AND  GREEK 
lexicon;    WITH   REPRESENTATIONS   OF  NEARLY  2000  OBJECTS  FROM 

THE  ANTIQUE.  BY  ANTHONY  RICH,  B.  A.  (London:  Longmon  Sf  Co.) 

A  WORK  similar  in  character  to  Dr.  Smith's  valuable  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities,  but  limited  altogether  to  words  representing  visible  objects 
connected  with  arts,  manufactures,  and  every-day  life  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

The  plan  of  the  work  necessarily  involves  a  repetition  of  much  in- 
formation that  is  already  contained  in  Dr.  Smith's  volume,  but  there 

*  This  appears  not  to  be  a  sufficiently  careful  statemeDt  of  the  character  of  the 
appointment  of  the  GoTernment  Inspectors  for  Church  of  England  Schools.  The 
Committee  of  Council  has  only  a  partial  and  concurrent  authority  in  that  appoint- 
ment. 
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18  more  than  enough  of  new  matter  to  constitute  a  work  of  great 
originality  and  research ;  almost  every  word  is  illustrated,  and  the 
illustrations  are  mostly  taken  from  the  things  themselves  as  they  now 
exist,  or  from  representations  in  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  It  has  been 
carefully  and  laboriously  compiled,  by  a  scholar  of  no  ordinary  attain- 
ments ;  and  the  alphabetical  arrangement  and  classed  indices  open  to 
the  reader  at  once  the  information  contained  in  its  pages. 


MODERN  ANALYSIS.     RESEARCHES   ON  CURVES   OF  THE  SECOND  ORDER, 
ETC.    BY  GEORGE   WHITEHEAD   HEARN.    pp.  83.    (Loudon  :    G.  Bell,) 

The  ancient  system  of  geometry,  of  which  the  Elements  of  Euclid 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  was  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in  this 
country,  until  Woodhouse,  not  many  years  ago,  introduced  the 
analytical  method  which  had  been  for  two  centuries  pursued,  with  sur- 
prising success,  by  the  continental  mathematicians.  Our  blind  and 
exclusive  attachment  to  the  ancient  geometry,  no  doubt,  accounts  for 
the  comparative  poverty  of  invention  exhibited  by  our  mathematical 
writers  since  the  period  of  Newton.  It  should  be  recorded  to  the 
praise  of  Woodhouse,  that  he  was  the  first,  in  this  country,  who  duly 
appreciated  the  power  of  the  modern  analysis,  and  that  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  continental  mathematicians,  in  their  grand  career  of  dis« 
covery,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  great  instrument  which  they  had  wielded  with  such  astonish- 
ing success.  This  revival  of  mathematical  taste  was  followed  by  the 
publication  of  the  analytical  works  of  Hamilton,  Lardner,  Young, 
Hymers,  and  others  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  such  original 
works  as  Mr.  Hearn*s  **  Researches  on  Curves,  &c.,"  bear  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  advantages  arising  from  the  analytical  method  of 
investigation. 

The  student,  therefore,  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  an  accomplished 
geometer,  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  knowledge  of  ancient 
geometry ; — he  should  be  fully  aware,  that  the  analytical  or  modern 
geometry,  invented  by  Des  Cartes,  besides  opening  up  new  fields  of 
research,  possesses  many  advantages  in  the  investigation  of  the  higher 
propositions.  It  is  true,  that  a  young  student  may  be  sooner  taught 
to  understand  a  purely  geometrical  demonstration  than  an  analytical 
one.  "  The  former,"  observes  Mr.  Hearn,  '*  is  less  abstract,  and 
deals  with  tangible  quantities,  presented  not  merely  to  the  mind,  but 
also  to  the  eye  of  the  student.  Every  step  concerns  some  line,  angle, 
or  circle,  visibly  exhibited,  and  the  proposition  is  made  to  depend  on 
some  one  or  more  propositions  previously  established,  and  these  again 
on  the  axioms,  postulates,  and  definitions;  the  first  being  self-evident 
truths,  which  cannot  be  called  in  question;  the  second,  simple  me- 
chanical operations,  the  possibility  of  which  must  be  taken  for 
granted ;  and  the  third,  concise  and  accurate  descriptions,  which  no 
one  can  misunderstand.  All  this  is  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
is  unquestionably  a  wholesome  exercise  for  the  mind,  more  especially 
that  of  a  beginner."  But  when  we  ascend  into  the  higher  pro- 
positions of  geometry,  the  inefficiency  of  the  ancient  system  becomes 
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palpably  apparent.  **  The  moderns  have  so  far,  by  means  of  analysis, 
transcended  all  that  the  ancients  ever  did  or  thought  about,  that  with 
one  who  wishes  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  marvellous 
achievements,  it  is  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity  that  he  should 
abandon  the  ancient  for  the  modern  geometry,  or  at  least  consider  the 
the  former  subordinate  to  the  latter/' 

As  an  analyst  Mr.  Hearn  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  continental 
mathematicians ;  the  elegance  of  his  methods  of  investigation,  as  well 
as  the  beauty  and  originality  of  his  results,  show  that  the  land  of 
Newton  is  not  now  behind  other  nations,  in  that  peculiar  kind  of 
genius  in  which  our  great  philosopher  stands  elevated — single  and 
{ilone — far  above  all  other  created  intellect. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  work,  Mr.  Hearn  controverts  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Whewell  relative  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  geometry.  Mr.  Hearn's  remarks  are  so  appropriate,  and 
have  so  important  a  bearing  upon  mathematical  education,  that  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  inserting  them  in  this  place. 

**So  strange  does  the  whole  of  Dr.  Whewell's  reasoning,  in  order  to  prove 
that '  Analysis  is  of  little  value  as  a  discipline  of  the  reason  for  general  pur- 
posos,'  appear  to  us,  that  we  strongly  suspect  he  has  not  had  in  view  that 
which  mathematicians  understand  by  the  term  *  analysis,'  but  that  his  object 
has  been  to  *  counteract,  correct,  and  eradicate '  a  vicious  system  of  mathe- 
matical education  in  the  imiversity,  and  which  he  ascribes  to  the  use  of  sym- 
bols. The  doctor  is  perfectly  right  as  to  the  existence  of  this  vicious  system, 
and  very  right,  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  education,  to  endeavour  to  correct 
it,  but  most  decidedly  do  we  deny  that  analysis  is  to  be  blamed  for  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  for  several  years  past  it  has  been  the  custom  for  incipient  gradu- 
ates, after  having  passed  the  Senate  House  Examination  with  more  or  less 
eredit,  to  take  pupils.  Now  those  tutors  (many  of  them  highly  estimable 
men,  and  men  of  sterling  talent,)  are  often  very  inexperienced,  probably  most 
of  them  thoroughly  ignorant  of  mathematics  only  three  years  previous  to 
entering  on  their  tutorial  occupations.  But  education,  like  every  thinff  else, 
requires  study,  thought,  and  experience.  A  young  tutor  may  be  a  highly 
talented  individual,  and  yet  a  very  bad  teacher.  He  has  forgotten  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  himself,  and  perhaps  never  known  those  experienced 
by  others.  He  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  any  being  bom  with  reasoning 
faculties  can  stumble  in  goinpr  over  the  Pons  Asinorum,  or  fail  to  understand 
the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  a  thousand  other  minutiae.  He  therefore 
takes  too  much  for  granted  as  to  the  state  of  knowledge  of  his  pupil,  and 
all  pupils  are  anxious  to  conceal  rather  than  display  ignorance. 

*'  The  tutor,  therefore,  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  pupil  is  already  pos- 
sessed of  the  appropriate  preliminary  ideas,  ushers  him  too  rapidly  into  the 
domains  of  analysis.  The  pupil  appears  to  progress  rapidly,  feels  perfectly 
satisfied  both  with  himself  and  his  tutor,  and  soon  begins  to  fancy  that  he 
may  be  Senior  Wrangler.  He  can  solve  anj^  quadratic,  separate  roots,  draw 
tangents  and  asymptotes,  differentiate  and  mtegrate  like  harlequin,  and  all 
this  after  having  read  only  three  terms.  But  he  cannot  do  the  simplest  de- 
duction fiom  Euclid,  has  no  idea  of  a  geometrical  limit,  makes  sad  bungling 
of  a  statical  problem,  and  does  not  understand  Taylor's  Theorem. 

"  This  state  of  things  continuing,  he  is  ushered  into  Dynamics,  Lunar  and 
Planetary  Theories,  &c.,  &c.,  and  becomes  ready  for  the  Tripos,  from  which  he 
emerges  last  of  the  Senior  Ops,  retires  from  Cambridg;e,  and  is  puzzled  all 
his  life  long  to  find  out  what  is  the  use  of  a  University  education. 

*'  Had  such  a  youth  been  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  person  and  dis- 
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tinguisbed  matbematician,  who  would  have  taken  care  to  educate  him  pro- 
perly, who  would  have  carefully  completed  the  links  connecting  geometrical 
and  algebraical  reasoning,  who  would  in  every  analytical  investigation  have 
kept  the  ideas  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  investigation  constantly  before 
the  mind  of  the  pupil,  who  would  have  shown  him  in  many  cases  the 
identity  of  analytical  and  geometrical  reasoning,  and  that  in  all  cases  the 
former  is  as  it  were  the  sublimation  of  the  latter ;  then  indeed  it  would  not 
have  been 

*  Parturiunt  montes,  nascitur  ridiculus  mus.'. 

"  The  preceding  pages  are  intended  to  show  to  the  mathematicians  of  this 
country  what  may  be  done  even  on  a  very  common  subject  in  the  way  of 
further  development  and  generalization,  by  one,  who  while  he  is  employing 
analysis  with  all  the  skill  of  which  he  is  capable,  never  loses  sight  of  appro- 
priate ideas,  but  has  throughout  the  whole  investigation  those  ideas  vividly 
in  his  mind." 


INTRODUCTORY   LECTURES   AT   QUEEN's  COLLEGE,   LONDON. 

[Concluding  Noticed]  ^ 

The  diversity  of  authors  and  of  subjects,  presented  to  us  in  this  volume, 
has  induced  us  to  give  a  more  detailed  examination  of  its  contents,  than 
we  should  probably  have  done  with  a  production  not  similarly  diversified. 
We  shall  now  communicate  some  of  our  impressions  respecting  the 
lectures  that  remain  to  be  reviewed. 

The  Rev.  C.  G.  Nicolay,  in  his  Lecture  on  History  and  Geography, 
seeks  to  attribute  to  the  world's  history  a  unity  of  subject  and  a  unity 
of  purpose.  However  convenient  it  may  be  to  divide  history  into  such 
periods  as  ancient  and  modem,  or  into  such  departments  as  sacred  and 
profane,  yet  we  should  remember  that — 

*'  It  is  not  possible  to  find  any  time  when  the  affairs  of  the  world  came  to 
a  standstill,  and  paused,  as  if  mr  rest,  before  the  action  was  continued;" 
and  that  in  all  historv,  from  first  to  last,  there  has  been ''  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  the  providence  of  God  for  the  benefit  of  man,  in  his  lengthened 
but  regular  and  progressive  training  for  that  position  which  God  has  designed 
him  to  fill,  and  for  the  working  out  of  those  merciful  intentions  towards  him- 
self of  which  history  is  the  evidence." — pp.  186,  187. 

It  is  of  much  importance,  therefore,  that  we  should  possess  enlarged 
views  of  the  principal  pervading  tendencies  and  converging  issues  which 
the  analytical  investigation  of  historical  occurrences  will  manifest.  It 
is  chiefly  by  such  views  that  we  can  escape  the  erroneous  practical  con- 
clusions that  might  be  produced  by  the  less  distinctly  ascertained  facts 
of  history,  or  by  those  errors  of  detail  which,  like  specks  in  a  mirror, 
interfere  with  truthful  reflection.  By  combining  the  analytic  with  the 
synthetic  study  of  history,  we  may  generally  discover  what  Mr.  Nicolay 
calls  "the  latent  truth  in  uncertain  events." 

On  the  study  of  geography  as  the  handmaid  of  history,  Mr.  Nicolay 
thus  writes : — 

"  Without  it  we  cannot  understand  why  certain  countries  have  exercised 
certain  influences  on  the  progress  of  the  world;  why  certain  places  have 
been  the  theatres  of  particular  actions ;  what  configuration  of  surface  has 
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facilitated  tbe  earlier  and  later  mignitions  of  nations,  the  development  of  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  From  it  we  may  learn  why^ 
in  the  providence  of  God,  cities  first  appeared  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Eu« 

Ehrates  and  the  Nile ;  why,  on  the  one  hand,  an  inland  territory  should  have 
een  selected  as  the  seat  of  that  nation  which  was  to  transmit  the  oracles  of 
God  to  posterity ;  or,  on  the  other,  a  peninsula  as  the  residence  of  the  vola- 
tile and  imaginative  people,  from  whom  the  world  has,  in  so  great  a  measure, 
derived  its  literature  and  laws,  its  arts  and  sciences ;  whv,  in  the  early  ages, 
the  close  proximity  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  snould  have  afforded 
similar  facilities  of  communication  which  have  in  later  times  been  found  in 
the  wide-extended  surfaces  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans/'«-p.  196. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  condition,  of  nations  depends  much  on  the 
position  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  the  two  cases  already  alluded  to,  the 
concentration  of  the  Jewish  influence  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  its 
situation,  as  was  the  diffusion  of  that  of  Greece ;  and  tliis  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  oiu:  own  country ;  our  insular  situation  having 
had  so  great  an  effect  on  our  national  character ;  and  that,  again,  on  our  posi- 
tion among  nations.  But  yet  smaller  things  exercise  some  control  in  these 
matters — the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  possession  or  want  of 
minerals  and  metals,  nay,  the  kind  which  may  be  possessed,  is  not  without 
some  power  in  disposing  it ;  of  this  we  have  examples  in  countries  where, 
what  are  termed,  the  precious  metals  abound,  as  compared  with  those  in 
which  the  more  useful  are  found. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  and  compare  their 
effect  in  modifying  the  conditions  of  the  people  who  occupy  its  different 
regions ;  the  rich  alluvial  Delta,  with  its  corn  and  rice ;  the  wide-extended 
undulating  prairie,  producing  only  food  for  cattle,  who  again  must  furnish 
that  for  their  nomade  inhabitants ;  the  forests  with  their  wily  hunters ;  the 
mountains  with  their  freedom-loving,  imaginative,  melancholy  children  ;  the 
lands  of  the  vine  and  the  olive,  of  poetry  and  song : — or  consider  the  effect 
of  heat  in  relaxing  the  muscular  fibres,  and  abridging  the  animal  energies, 
while  it  inflames  the  blood,  till  but  too  frequently,  as  our  great  poet  of  human 
nature  expresses  it. 

Passion,  having  the  just  judgment  collied. 
Assays  to  lead  the  way ; 

or  of  cold,  in  rendering  the  human  frame  torpid  and  machinal,  until,  like 
the  animals  characteristic  of  frigid  regions,  the  mind  almost  hibernates,  and 
the  imagination  is  dead : — or  perhaps  even  more,  if  we  trace  the  progress  of 
population  and  civilization,  and  see  how  the  earth,  not  in  its  form  only,  but 
in  its  productions,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  has  been  adapted 
to  that  purpose,  and  how  the  earlier  developed  forms  of  the  two  former  have 
retired  before  man,  and  the  later,  with  the  application  and  use  of  the  third, 
have  continually  followed  : — we  shall  feel  that  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  these  must  have  exerted  such  power,  that  it  cannot  be  apprehended 
without  a  knowledge  of  them — that  physical  Geography  is  indispensable  to 
the  interpetation  of  History ;  indeed,  so  great  has  been  this  power,  that  Dr. 
Pritchard  has  shown  it  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  varieties  of 
character  and  condition  which,  in  these  last  days,  are  apparent  in  the  human 
race." — p.  198. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Nicolay*s  lecture  with  much  satisfaction,  desiderat- 
ing only,  now  and  then,  a  little  more  attention  to  distinctness  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  structure  of  his  sentences. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  his  Lecture  on  Natural  Philosophy,  briefly 
states  and  describes  the  sciences  of  which  his  subject,  according  to  its 
restricted  and  technical  meaning,  consists — ^Astronomy,  Optics,  Acoustics^ 
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Heat^  Electricity,  Mi^netism,  and  Mechanics.  We  regret  that  this  dis- 
tinguished professor,  not  having  been  aware  that  the  Introductory  Lec- 
tures were  to  be  published,  has  not  been  able  to  reproduce  anything  be- 
yond the  mere  substance  of  what  he  originally  delivered.  The  statement 
of  his  intended  method  of  treating  the  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy 
at  Queen's  College,  inspires  the  assurance  that  his  course  of  lectures  there 
must  present  features  of  most  attractive  interest. 

Although  Mr.  O'Brien  has,  with  obvious  propriety,  undertaken  so  to 
conduct  his  course  of  instruction  at  Queen's  College  as  that  his  descrip- 
tions may  be  "  clear  and  intelligible  to  persons  unacquainted  with  Mathe- 
matics," it  is  with  equally  obvious  propriety  that  the  scheme  of  that 
institution  has  not  excluded  the  application  of  the  advantage  of  Mathe- 
matical study  as  a  mental  discipline.  We  have  in  the  present  volume  a 
Lecture  on  Mathematics,  by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Hall,  in  which,  after  encou- 
raging his  hearers  "  to  bestow  at  least  a  short  time,  in  order  that  they 
may  acquire  some  knowledge  of  a  science  which  is  unequalled  in  the 
precision  of  its  language,  the  correctness  of  its  logic,  the  simplicity  of  its 
details,  and  the  unerring  accuracy  of  its  conclusions," — he  proceeds  to 
illustrate  the  beauty  and  practical  importance  of  various  branches  of  his 
subject.     We  copy  the  following  : — 

'*  If  six  equilateral  triangles  be  joined  at  their  angles,  they  will  exactly  fill 
up  space  in  one  plane  round  a  point ;  it  is  obvious  that  four  squares  will  do 
the  same  thing ;  and  three  hexagons  may  also  be  so  arranged ;  but  no  other 
figures  which  are  equilateral  and  equiangular  have. the  same  property.  Hence, 
in  the  construction  of  a  wooden  or  other  pavement,  formed  of  equal  and 
regular  polygons,  one  of  these  forms  must  be  made  use  of.    When  we  go  to 
the  beehive,  we  find  that  the  instinct  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  the 
bee,  has  caused  it  to  select  the  hexagon  for  the  bases  of  the  cell :  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  such  a  form  would  be  taken  as  would  prevent  any  loss 
of  space ;  but  why  the  hexagon  ?     It  is  found,  that  when  the  equilateral 
triangle,  hexagon,  and  square  include  equal  areas,  the  six  sides  of  the  hex- 
agon are  less  ^an  the  four  sides  of  the  square,  and  also  less  than  the  three 
sides  of  the  triangle.     Thus,  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  cell,  while  it  gives 
the  same  room  for  the  stores  of  the  bee,  takes  the  least  quantity  of  wax  in 
its  construction." — p.  342. 

* 

Mr.  Hall  has  not  omitted  to  state,  as  an  important  use  of  mathematics, 
that— 

"  It  gives  a  very  considerable  extension  to  the  vocabulary  of  our  ordinary 
language,  and  a  clearness  of  conception  of  the  meaning  of  many  words  in 
constant  use,  and  as  constantly  misunderstood.  Ask  any  person  you  meet 
with,  the  meaning  of  the  two  words,  force  and  velocity ;  how  vague  and  un- 
methodical will  the  answer  be  I  and  what  may  be  said  of  these  two  words 
will  apply  in  like  manner  to  words  which  are  not  of  such  common  usage. 
But  in  the  fine  arts,  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  words  and 
phrases  are  met  with,  which  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  mathematics  will 
render  very  intelligible,  but  without  which  knowledge  the  notions  will  be 
obscure,  and  the  meaning,  though  apparently  obvious,  in  reality  concealed." 
—p.  344. 

From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  of  Battersea,  we  have  a  Lecture  on 
the  Principles  and  Method  of  Teaching,  a  subject  of  which  the  lecturer 
expresses  the  following  just  estimate : — 
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'*  He  who  penetrates  beneatH  its  surface,  and,  not  content  witb  surveying 
its  length  and  breadth,  tries  to  measure  its  depth  also ;  in  a  word,  he  who 
examines  the  details  of  the  matter  to  which  it  strictly  applies,  finds  himself 
insensibly  meddUng  with  the  whole  range  of  knowledge.  That  master- 
treatise  of  Aristotle,  his  '  Rhetoric,'  touches  not  merely  upon  the  universal 
method  common  to  all  oratory,  but  enters  into  details  concerning  the  matter 
proper  to  each  kind  of  oratory.  A  formal  treatise  upon  '  the  Principles  and 
Method  of  Teaching,'  would  be,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  the  rhe- 
toric of  the  teacher."  But  he  afterwards  observes,  "  That  which  the  tutor 
of  Alexander  the  Great  did  for  oratory,  has  yet,  in  this  country,  at  least,  to 
be  done  for  the  teaching  of  children." — p.  222. 

Mr.  Jackson,  while  he  shrinks  not  from  exhibiting  the  great  extent  of 
knowledge  with  which  the  due  study  of  Peedagogy  will "  intermeddle,"  is 
lievertheless  most  encouraging  in  the  motives  by  which  he  urges  to  patient 
endeavour,  and  in  the  interesting  suggestions  by  which  he  stimulates  in- 
quiry and  excites  enthusiasm.  His  lecture  is  full  of  educational  hints 
and  queries,  indicating  the  great  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
survey  which  his  own  mind  has  taken,  and  his  thence-derived  fitness  for 
pointing  out  to  younger  teachers  wise  and  expedient  methods  of  training, 
— ^methods  having  reference  to  the  great  whole  which  Providence  designs 
the  educator  to  be  instrumental  in  accomplishing,  and  of  the  attainment 
of  which  men  would  be  more  hopeful,  did  they  reflect  that  any  instru- 
ment which  the  Omniscient  being  has  ordained  for  the  promotion  of 
human  welfare,  must,  when  faithfully  employed,  *'  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  he  has  sent  it." 

Let  every  teacher  remember  that  he  himself  forms  a  most  important 
part  of  whatever  method  of  instruction  he  employs : — 

**  The  character  of  the  teacher,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  *'  so  far  forth  as  it  is 
manifest  and  didactic  in  the  actual  lesson,  must  be  taken  into  account.  He 
will  teach,  simultaneously  with  his  technical  instruction,  earnestness  and 
industry,  or  indifference  and  indolence.  His  very  manner  will  have  a  charm 
about  it,  tending  to  the  formation  of  character  upon  a  sound  and  solid  basis ; 
or  he  will  betray  some  subtle  insincerity,  which  must  more  or  less  inculcate 
coarse  disguise  and  shabby  affectation  upon  the  learner.  Every  lesson  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  or  drawing,  is  also  a  sermon  on  patience,  on 
self-government,  and  self-restraint,  far  more  eloquent  than  many  a  long  and 
wearying  diatribe  of  good  advice  and  admonition  ;  or  it  is  just  the  contrary 
— a  transient  exhibition  of  power  or  imbecility,  as  the  case  may  be." — p. 
228. 

Theology,  the  title  of  one  of  the  departments  of  instruction,  is  the 
subject  of  a  second  Introductory  Lecture  by  Mr.  Maurice,  who  explains 
that,  under  this  title,  the  designed  instruction  will  consist  in  "  tracing 
out  the  course  of  Scripture  history." 

"  We  make  the  Bible,"  says  he,  "our  one  text-book,  not  that  we  may  hmit 
theology  more,  but  that  we  may  break  down  the  limits  within  which  our 
narrow  and  artificial  notions  and  arbitrary  divisions  have  confined  it  $  that 
we  may  understand  better  how  it  is  related  to  all  our  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
studies.  Which  understanding  will  tend,  I  believe,  very  greatly  to  remove 
the  fears  and  suspicions  that  some  people  have,  lest  physical  or  human  sci- 
ence should  in  some  way  undermine  Divine  principles ;  and  may  make  us 
ashamed  of  having  supposed  that  one  truth  could  be  injurious  to  another." 

How  far  it  may  be  practicable  for  an  instructor  to  abide  by  such  a 
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course  of  theological  teaching*  as  Mr.  Maurice  proposes*  we  pretend  not 
to  determine.  We  beHeve  that  if  any  mind  succeed  m  this  respect,  that 
of  Mr.  Maurice  will ;  so  strongly  and  habitually  does  he  seem  actuated 
by  a  reverent  recognition  of  the  Bible's  own  authority  and  persuasive- 
ness. In  avowing  his  intention  not  to  teach  what  are  called  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  he  says — 


'' I  am  but  claiming  for  theologythe  same  position  which  my  colleagneB 
claim  for  their  different  sciences.  They  at  once  enter  manfully  upon  their 
teaching,  without  a  long  preliminary  proof  that  they  have  something  to  teach* 
The  natural  philosopher,  and  the  musician,  and  the  mathematician,  bej^n 
with  no  evidences.  Those  truths  which  they  have  to  communicate  are  the 
evidences ;  as  they  present  them  in  one  form  or  another  to  your  minds,  they 
are  confident  that  they  will  carry  their  own  light  with  them.  Is  it  not  a 
mockery  to  teach  theology,  if  we  have  not  the  same  faith  ?  If  we  do  not 
think  God  has  actually  spoken  to  men,  why  spend  our  time  in  showing  that 
it  is  possible  he  may  nave  spoken ;  if  we  do  think  so,  why  not  set  forth  the 
speech  itself?" 

There  are  two  subjects  advocated  in  the  present  volume,  which  yet  re* 
main  to  be  noticed  by  us ;  these  are.  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Music 
is  discussed  in  two  lectures, — one  by  Mr.  Hullah,  on  Vocal  Musioj  the 
other  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Bennett,  on  Harmony. 

Mr.  HuUah  justly  rebukes  the  manner  in  which  moat  people  are  eon* 
tent  to  seek  enjoyment  in  music, — viz.,  making,  that  enjoyment  to  de» 
pend  on  musical  execution. 

''  One  of  the  first  evidences  of  reformation  in  amateur  music,  would  be  the 
study  and  presentation  of  compositions  having  an  interest  and  a  beauty  of 
their  own,  independent  of  any  which  they  owe  to  the  executive  skill  of  those 
who  perform  them." — p.  268. 

''As  respects  the  enjoyment  of  fine  music  at  all,  by  those  who  have  taken  no 
pains  to  understand  it,  I  must  confess  myself  a  Uttle  incredulous.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  many  persons  in  such  condition  exhibit  considerable  plea- 
sure in  musical  performance,  and  show  some  taste  and  judgment  in  regard  to 
mere  execution,  especially  singing.  But  as  to  the  music  itself — the  ever* 
lasting  thought  to  which  the  artist  gives  a  momentary  expression — their 
pleasure  is  the  pleasure  rather  of  the  glutton  than  of  the  epicure.'^— *p.  370* 

Mr.  Hullah's  remarks  on  the  simplification  of  the  elements  of  science 
are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

''  Simplification  has  its  limits.  The  mountain-path  may  be  graduated  and 
freed  from  some  obstructions ;  but  so  long  as  our  goal  is  the  mountain-top, 
our  progress  must  be  laborious,  if  not  difficult.  There  is  a  law  of  gravita- 
tion  for  mind  as  for  matter ;  and  neither  intellectual  nor  physical  ascents 
can  be  made  without  toil.  Nor  can  I  think,  were  it  even  possiole  to  find  it, 
that  a  perfectly  smooth  pathway — a  *  roval  road,'  as  it  has  been  called— 
would  be  at  all  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  for  our  journey.  In  travelling, 
we  often  seek  pleasure  or  profit,  not  so  much  in  the  place  to  which  we  are 
bound,  as  in  the  effort  and  exercise  necessary  to  take  us  there." — p.  37 1* 

The  Lecture  on  Harmony  consists  almost  entirely  of  consecutive  com* 
ments  on  the  several  section  of  a  passage  from  Dr.  Crotch's  "  Lectom 
on  Music."  Mr,  Bennett  evinces,  however,  the  power  of  a  master  in  his 
artj  and  very  distinctly  manifests  the  advantageous  influence  which  a 
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knowledge  of  harmony  and  the  elements  of  musical  composition  must 
have  upon  practical  performance. 

On  the  Pine  Arts  educationally  considered,  M.  Warren  expatiates  in 
a  very  sensible  and  interesting  style.  In  the  ''language  of  forms'*  he 
would  have  us  seek  instruction  as  well  as  in  the  "language  of  words.'* 
He  desires  that  the  embodied  conceptions  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
and  the  architect,  may  speak  to  our  minds,  and  be  intelligible  through 
our  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  fine  arts — appreciable 
through  our  having  cultivated  a  practical  acquaintance  with  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  beauty  in  form.  And  in  modem  education  there  is  happily  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  accomplishment  of  that  desire. 

But  here,  in  concluding  our  review  of  the  Queen's  College  Lectures, 
we  feel  the  force  of  the  suggested  thought — "  Art  is  long,  and  life  is 
short."  Excellence  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  which  are  recom- 
mended in  this  volume,  is  not  attainable  by  any  individual ;  yet  let  it 
not  be  thought  that  a  distracting  complication  of  subjects  is  imposed  on 
the  youthful  mind  ;  we  would  not  wish  to  see  one  of  them  withheld ; 
all  sciences  are  useful,  and  are  mutually  h^ful ;  let  us  avail  ourselves 
of  every  opportunity  of  extending  the  amoffit  and  variety  of  our  know 
ledge,  and  not  be  discouraged  if  we  excel  in  only  a  few  departments  in 
which  it  may  be  our  providential  calling  to  be  superior. 
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QuES.  37, — Proposed  by  J.  H, 

• 

Jt  is  calculated  that  the  weekly  consumption  of  leaf  gold  by  tbe 
London  bookbinders  amounts  to  3,600,000  square  inches;  supposing 
it  to  be  *0002  of  an  inch  in  tbickness,  what  is  the  value  of  it,  at 
3/*  17s.  10i(/.  per  oz.,  the  specific  gravity  of  hammered  gold  being 
19*35,  and  the  ratio  of  the  ounce  avoirdupois  to  the  ounce  Troy  as 
175  to  192? 

Answered  by  Mr.  J.  Elliott^  Lamesley,  Gateshead. 

Solidity  of  the  gold  ==3,600,000  x  •0002  =  720  c.  in. 

«r  .  u.  720  X 19350  X 175     ._ . .  81 

W*'«^'     "         " 17287792-  =^^'^128  ""'*^"y- 

SI 
Value       „        „    =£3-89375  X  7348^  =£28,613  14».  9i<f. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  F.  Rowbottom  (Bradford),  G. 
Barnacle^  C.  M.  Osmond,  T,  Carvill,  Northumbriensis,  R.  Lightfoot, 
H.  P.  I.  (Mile  End),  Thos.  Rule,  Thos.  Wilson  (Sebergham),  F.  Glut- 
8on,T.  Sothern  (Burton Wood),  J.  Royds,  W.T.  Haskins  (Over  Seile), 
Gimel  (Hollingworth),  F.  R.  Crampton  (St.  John's  Wood),  C.  E. 
(Henley),  and  the  Proposer. 
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QuES.  38. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Crampton. 

The  product  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares, 
is  203  ;  and  the  product  of  their  difFerence,  and  the  difference  of  their 
squares,  is  63.     Required  their  numbers. 

Answered  by  C.  E.,  Henley  on  Thames. 
Let »  and  y  be  the  numbersi  then  we  have  by  the  quegtioni 

(*-y)  (j?*-y2)=  63...  (2) 
Hence  we  have  by  multipUcatioii, 

#8  +  «2y  +  *y8+y8«203  ...  (3) 

«8.d^-.a!y>+ j^«  63  . . .  (4) 
doubling  (3)  and  subtracting  (4),  we  have 

*'+3«V+3«y'+y'=343 

sabstitating  this  in  eq.  (2),  we  find 

7  (4?-y)8=63 

hence  by  addition  and  subtraction,  &c., 

4?b5|  andyK>2. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  J.  Denner  (Reigate),  Tbo8. 
Horsman,  R.  Lightfoot,  H.  W.  W.  (Habergham),  Thos.  Rule  (Dur- 
ham), J.  Salter  (Durham),  W.  Beale  (Mile  End),  Herbert,  C.  W. 
Gale,  Thos.  Wilson,  J.  Royds  (Belfield),  Tyro,  Bedfordiensis,  H.  P. 
(Newcastle),  F.  Clutsom  (Nether  Stowey),  J.  W.  Sped,  J.  S.  (Brill), 
J.  A.  L.  (Narberth),  W.  T.  Haskins,  T.  Sothern,  R.  Tilbury,  J.  Turn- 
bull  (Netherton),  J.  Pritchard  (Pembroke),  J.  Collier  (Sheffield),  W. 
M.,  T,  R.  Bateson  (Cleckheaton),  F.  Rowbottom,  J.  G.  Shanks  (I>e- 
vonport),  G.  Barnacle,  C.  M.  Osmond,  J.  O.  Clazey  (Shinclifie);  J.  T. 
Cock  (Rye),  T,  Carville  (Loughboro*),  S,  Batty  (Bradford),  Northum- 
briensis  (South  Shields),  J.  Elliott,  Gimel,  Myconius  (Ford  Moss), 
Mercator,  and  the  Proposer. 

QuEs.  39, '-'Proposed  by  Mercator. 

Find  the  area  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  base  being  eight  chains, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  inscribed  circle  four  chains. 

Answered  by  W.  P.  F. 
Let  jps^the  height  of  the  triangle,  in  chains,  then 

area  triangle »8.  ~«4  ir, 


and  the  hypothenuse  =  V  8'  +«' 
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Now  the  artt  of  the  wholo  trimgle  is  aqnal  to  the  aroa  of  three  trianglei,  whoM 
buei  are  reipectiTely  8)  4^,  and  */9^'¥a^,  and  the  radhii  of  the  uiBcrlbed  circle  a 
common  perpendicular. 

and  the  area  required  » 4  x  6  =»24  sq.  ch. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  R.  Lightfoot,  H.  W,  W.,  Thos, 
Rule,  J.  Salter,  W.  Beale  (Mile  End),  Herbert,  C.  W.  Gale,  Thos. 
Wilson,  J.  Royds,  Tyro,  H.  P.,  F.  Clutsom,  J.  W.  Sped,  J.  S.  (Brill), 
J.  A.  L.,  W.  T.  Haskms.  T.  Sothem,  R.  Tilbury,  J.  Turnbull,  J.  Collier, 
W.  M.,  F.  Rowbottom,  G.  Barnacle,  J.  O.  Clazey,  J.  T.  Cock,  Thos. 
Carvill,  S.  Batty,  Northumbriensis,  J.  P.  Milnrow,  J.  Elliott,  Gimel 
(Hollingworth),  F.  R.  Craropton,  C.  E.,  and  the  Proposer. 
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To  BE  ANSWERED  IK  OCR  NuMBER  FOR   OCTOBER. 

QuES.  40. — Proposed  by  H.  V,  P. 

In  the  triangle  ABC,  obtuse-angled  at  C,  the  angle  A  is  half  the 
sum  of  the  angles  B  and  C,  and  the  angle  B  is  half  the  difference  of 
the  angles  A  and  C  ;  also,  the  side  AC  is  half  a  foot  less  than  half  the 
sum  of  the  sides  AB  and  BC.     Find  the  lengths  of  the  sides. 

QuES,  41. --^Proposed  by  Myconiut,  Ford  Mobs,  Northumberland, 

Required  the  height  of  a  statue,  placed  upon  a  tower  200  feet  high, 
which  appears  of  the  same  height  as  an  object  5  feet  high  at  the  base, 
to  an  observer  standing  at  the  distance  of  30  yards  from  the  base  on 
the  same  horizontal  plane. 

QuEs.  42. — Proposed  by  Tom  Tomkins. 

The  inscribed  square  is  cut  out  of  a  given  triangle ;  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remaining 
surface. 


OBITUARY  NOTICE  OP  MR.  JOHN  WILSON  PRINGLE,  LATE  MASTER 
OP  THE  ST.  MARY'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL,  SOUTHWARK. 

Th«  following  ii  an  extract  from  a  printed  appeal,  now  in  circnlation,  In  behalf 
of  the  widow  and  orphan  child  of  the  deceased. 

John  Wilson  Pringle  was  a  native  of  Dunse,  in  Berwiokshirei  where  h9  was  bom 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1817»  and  received  his  early  education  in  a  dame's  school 
at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at  private  adventiure  schools  at  Ponse  and  £diubtti:flL 
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reipectively.  He  came  to  England  at  the  age  of  nineteeni  and  engaged  himself  as 
usher  in  schools  at  Grantham,  Nottingham,  and  London,  successively.  Daring 
this  time  he  steadily  pursued  his  own  studies,  in  the  midst  of  great  privations  and 
pecuniary  difficulties.  In  1840,  he  entered  the  Battersea  Normal  School  as  a 
student,  and  remained  there  fifteen  months,  distinguishing  himself  for  application 
to  his  studies,  and  for  zeal  as  a  teacher^  both  at  the  Model  School  and  in  the 
Training  Institution,  where  he  rendered  very  valaable  service  as  a  superintendent, 
and  occasionally  as  an  assistant  master.  He  was  also  appointed  as  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  classes  in  MUlhauser's  method  of  writing,  then  held  at  Exeter  Hall, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
a  marked  degree  in  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  schoolmasters  under  tuition,  by  his 
unassuming  but  intelligent  manner  of  imparting  instruction.  He  left  Battersea  to. 
take  charge  of  the  Holland  Farm  School  at  Kensington,  where  he  discharged  his 
duties,  as  a  teacher,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  late  Honourable  Miss  Fox,  ap- 
plying himself  at  the  same  time  with  even  increased  diligence  to  the  pursuit  of  such 
studies  as  would  be  likely  to  increase  his  professional  efficiency.  With  a  wife  and 
two  children  to  suppoi't  upon  a  limited  income,  he  here  contrived  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  very  considerable  library,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  books  of  study. 
He  next  filled  the  appointment  of  master  of  the  Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Swinton, 
near  Manchester,  a  post  requiring  no  ordinary  amount  of  ability  and  perseverance, 
where  he  became  highly  esteemed,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  man,  by  all  who  knew 
him*  After  acting  in  the  temporary  capacity  of  mathematical  master  in  H.  M. 
Dockyard  School,  at  Devonport,  during  six  months,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
master  of  the  St.  Mary's  National  School,  Southwark. 

The  Rev.  C.  Bowen,  incumbent  of  St.  Mary's  Southwark,  and  trustee  of  the 
school,  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  Mr.  Pringle's  appointment,  when  certifying 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  as  to  his  character,  previously  to  the  apprenticeship  of 
pupil  teachers  to  him  under  their  lordships'  minutes  : — 

**  We  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  master,  who  has  been  selected  from  a 
large  number  of  applicants,  and  chosen  for  his  ability,  information,  and  religious  and 
moral  character.  These  have  been  fully  sustained  since  his  connection  with  the 
school." 

Four  pupil  teachers  were  apprenticed  to  him,  and  he  scrupulously  fulfilled,  in 
regard  to  their  instruction  and  training,  the  part  assigned  to  him  by  their  lordships' 
minutes.  Mr.  Pringle  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  certificate  of  merit  at 
the  first  general  examination  of  schoolmasters  at  Easter,  1848,  and  though  seriously 
unwell  at  the  time  of  examination,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  certificate  of  the 
second  division  of  the  first  class,  the  highest  awarded  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  that  (and,  with  one  exception,  on  any)  occasion.  Notwithstanding  this  success, 
Mr.  Pringle  did  not  relax  his  efforts  for  his  own  improvement,  and  gave  ample 
promise  that,  at  a  future  time,  he  would  have  risen  to  a  still  more  distinguished  rank 
of  professional  merit  than  that  which  he  had  already  gained.  To  this  description  of 
a  course  of  unremitting  toil  in  the  discharge  of  those  professional  duties  which  are 
more  eagerly  sought  because  more  certainly  rewarded,  should  be  added  that  for 
fifteen  years  he  regularly  devoted  himself,  without  reward,  to  the  labours  of  a  volun- 
tary teacher  in  a  Sunday  school.  In  the  midst  of  this  activity,  and  the  anxiety 
consequent  upon  it,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  unavoidable  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
Mr.  Pringle  was  seized  with  brain  fever,  and  expired  after  an  illness  of  only  four 
days,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  young  child  totally  unprovided  for. 

Upon  application  being  made  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  the 
payment  of  the  Grant  of  Augmentation  to  which  Mr.  Pringle' s  certificate  of  merit 
conditionally  entitled  him,  their  lordships  kindly  referred  the  case  to  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Brookfield,  H.  M.  Inspector,  who  immediately  visited  the  St.  Mary's  School  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  report.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
which  Mr.  Brookfield  has  entered  upon  the  certificate  of  merit  awarded  to  Mr. 
Pringle : — 

"  St.  Mary's,  Southvrark,  7th  August,  1849. — If  this  inscription  had  been  written 
three  weeks  earlier,  it  would  have  referred  to  an  intelligence  and  energy  still  in 
apparently  unimpaired  actirity.    It  would  have  recorded  the  laborious  industry— 
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the  unusual  attainment — the  professional  devotedness-^-the  clear  integrity  which 
still  continued  to  sustain  the  credit  and  confirm  the  equity  of  this  Certificate  of 
Merit — the  highest  hitherto  awarded.  It  would  have  implied,  if  not  expressed,  a 
cordial  hope  that  these  qualifications  might  long  be  spared  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  so  zealously  and  usefully  embarked.  But  it  has  pleased  God  suddenly  to 
defeat  this  hope  for  the  fulfilment,  it  may  be  humbly  trusted,  of  a  better.  And  the 
official  record  upon  this  certificate,  which  might  so  short  a  time  since  have  been 
read  by  its  possessor  with  a  gratified  and  honoarable  pride,  has  now  to  shape  itself 
into  this  tribute  to  his  memory.  He  died  of  brain  fever,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1849, 
aged  31  years.  W.  H.  Brookfibld,  H»  M,  Inspector  of  Schools,*' 

[An  appeal,  in  favour  of  the  widow  and  child  of  the  subject  of  the  above  sketch, 
is  now  being  made  by  a  few  friends  to  whom  his  virtues  and  talents  were  known.— 
The  gentleman  who  has  forwarded  the  sketch  to  us  expresses  a  hope,  in  which  we 
heartily  concur,  that  the  consideration  of  this  case  may  suggest  to  schoolmasters 
generally  the  necessity  of  providing,  by  Life  Insurance f  for  their  families  or  dependent 
connections. — Eo.] 


THE  GENTLEMAN. 


When  you  have  found  a  man,  you  have  not  far  to  go  to  find  a  gentle- 
man. You  cannot  make  a  gold  ring  out  of  hrass.  You  cannot  change 
a  Cape  May  crystal  to  a  diamond.  You  cannot  make  a  gentleman 
until  you  have  first  a  man.  To  be  a  gentleman,  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  have  had  a  grandfather. 

To  be  a  gentleman  does  not  depend  upon  the  tailor  or  the  toilet. 
Blood  will  degenerate.     Good  clothes  are  not  good  habits. 

A  gentleman  is  just  a  ffentle-maxi :  no  more,  no  less ;  a  diamond 
polished,  that  was  first  a  diamond  in  the  rough.  A  gentleman  is  gentle. 
A  gentleman  is  modest.  A.  gentleman  is  generous.  A  gentleman  is 
slow  to  take  offence,  as  being  one  that  never  gives  it.  A  gentleman  is 
slow  to  surmise  evil,  as  one  that  never  thinks  it.  A  gentleman  goes 
armed  only  in  consciousness  of  right.  A  gentleman  subjects  his  ap- 
petites. A  gentleman  refines  his  taste.  A  gentleman  subdues  his 
feelings.  A  gentleman  controls  his  speech.  A  gentleman  deems  every 
other  better  than  himself.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  never  so  much  a 
gentleman — mirror  though  he  was  of  England's  knighthood — as  when, 
upon  the  field  of  Zutphen,  as  he  lay  in  his  own  blood,  he  waived  the 
draught  of  cold  spring  water,  that  was  brought  to  quench  his  mortal 
thirst,  in  favour  of  a  dying  soldier.  St.  Paul  described  a  gentleman, 
when  he  exorted  the  Philippian  Christians  :  *'  Whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things.'' 

And  Dr.  Issac  Barrow,  in  his  admirable  sermon  on  the  calling  of  a 
gentleman,  pointedly  says,  *  *  he  should  labour  and  study  to  be  a  leader 
unto  virtue  and  a  noble  promoter  thereof :  directing  and  exciting  men 
thereto  by  his  exemplary  conversation  ;  encouraging  them  by  his  coun- 
tenance and  authority  5  rewarding  the  goodness  of  meaner  people  by 
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his  bonnty  and  favour ;  he  should  be  such  a  gentleman  as  Noah^  vrhd 
preached  righteousness^  by  his  words  and  works,  before  a  profane  world." 
— Bishop  Doane. 


HARVARD  COLLEGE  IN  ITS  INFANCY. 

The  deep  anxiety  and  unwearied  solicitude  of  the  "Fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land" to  nurture  and  protect  the  budding  destinies  of  their  country  during 
its  intellectual  infancy  presents  an  affecting  lesson  for  our  study,  and  an 
example,  in  its  spirit  and  practical  tendency,  worthy  of  our  imitation. 
As  an  instance  of  this  paternal  solicitude  or  the  early  New  Enslanders, 
Mr.  Bancroft,  the  present  American  Ambassador,  in  his  '*  History  of 
the  United  States,"  quotes  the  following  striking  passage  from  the 
history  of  Harvard  Uniyersity,  Massachusetts,  which  is  of  so  touching 
a  character  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  entire : — 

"  In  1620,  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  America.  In  1636  the  General  Court 
yoted  a  sum,  equal  to  a  yearns  rate  of  the  whole  colony,  towards  the  erection 
of  a  College.  Two  years  after,  John  Howard  bequeathed  to  the  College 
one-half  of  bis  estate  and  all  bis  library.  The  infant  institution  was  a 
favourite.  The  Towns  in  the  east  often  contributed  little  offerings,  while  the 
gift  of  the  rent  of  a  ferry  was  a  proof  of  the  care  of  the  State ;  and  once  a 
year,  every  family  in  the  colony  gave  to  the  College  at  Cambridge  twelve 
pence  of  a  peck  of  corn;  while  the  magistrates  and  wealthier  men  were 
profuse  in  their  liberality.  The  celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley  in  1730  be- 
queathed to  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges,  New  England,  a  farm  he  had  pur- 
chased on  his  arrival  in  America,  whither  he  had  come  to  found  a  college  at 
Bermuda,  and  the  books  be  had  exported.  The  college  in  return  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  forming  the  early  character  qf  the  country. '  In  this  at 
least  it  can  never  have  a  rival.  In  these  measures  (continues  the  elegant 
Bancroft)  especially  in  the  laws  establishing  Common  Schools,  lies  the  secret 
of  the  success  and  character  of  New  England.  Every  child,  as  it  was  bom 
into  the  world,  was  lifted  from  the  earth  by  the  genius  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  Statutes  of  the  land  received  as  its  birthright,  a  pledge  of  the  public 
care  for  its  morals  and  its  mind.'' 


Sntelltaence* 


Training  Institutions.— -The 
following  General  Rules  for  the  future 
management  of  each  of  the  Training 
Institutions  of  St.  Mark's,  Battersea, 
and  Whitelands,  were  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  National  Society,  held  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1849*  his  Grace,  the 
President  oz  the  Society,  in  the 
ehair. 


Rules. — 1.  The  object  of  the  In-* 
stitution  shall  be  to  train  teachers  for 
National  and  other  Church  of  Eng- 
land schools  in  which  provision  is 
maide  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
A  middle  or  commercial  school  may 
be  established  in  connexion  with  the 
Institution. 

2.  The  management  and  pecuniary 
responsibility  of  the  Institution,  the 
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power  of  appointing  and  removing 
all  the  officers^  and  of  making  bye- 
laws  in  conformity  with  these  rules, 
shall  be  in  a  council,  one-third  at 
least  of  which  shall  consist  of  clergy- 
men, and  another  third  at  least  of 
laymen. 

3.  The  council  shall  transmit  an- 
nually a  report  of  its  proceedings, 
containing  a  full  account  of  the  ge- 
neral state  and  progress  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and,  when  required,  shall 
supply  any  information  which  th(* 
committee  of  the  National  Soci^OT 
may  be  desirous  to  obtain. 

4.  The  council  of  the  Insrfrtntion 
shall  obtain  the  concurrer-'©  of  the 
committee  of  the  Nati^al  Society 
before  concluding  anj  new  arrange- 
ments with  the  comnnttee  of  Council 
on  Education,  or  altering  those  which 
have  been  already  formed. 

5.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  shall 
be  ex-officio  president;  and  in  case 
any  question  shall  an'se  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  rules  and  bye- 
laws,  it  shall  be  referred  to  him,  and 
his  decision  shal-^  be  final. 

6.  All  subso^bers  to  the  Institu- 
tion of  not  l^s  than  one  guinea  per 
annum;  clergymen  being  collectors 
of  not  less  than  five  guineas  within 
the  year ;  and  donors  of  not  less  than 
ten  guineas,  shall  have  one  vote  for 
the  members  of  the  council;  and 
additional  VJtes  in  proportion  to  the 
sum  contri3uted ;  but  no  one  shall 
be  considft'ed  eligible  to  the  council 
who  is  no*  an  habitual  communicant 
of  the  Glurch  of  England. 

7.  Thi!  first  council  of  each  Insti- 
tution siall  be  nominated  by  the  pre- 
sent sib-committee  thereof,  which 
shall  dso  decide  the  number,  mode 
of  ele:tion,  and  duration  in  office  of 
its  ro3mbers,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  tee  committee  of  the  National 
Sociity. 

g.  llie  committee  of  the  National 
Society  shaU  send  an  inspector,  at 
lea^t  once  in  each  year,  to  examine 
the  state  of  education  in  the  Institu- 
t'on ;  and  also  a  surveyor  to  report 
apon  the  condition  of  the  premises, 
which  the  council  shall  engage  to 
keep  in  repair. 


Matxrials  for  a  Lxsiok  on 
GuTTA  Pbrcha.— The  discovery 
of  gutta  percha  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  :mo8t  important  which  has 
been  made  in  the  present  century. 
Already  articl<58  of  almost  every  va- 
riety, both  useful  and  ornamental, 
have  been  manufactured  from  it.   At 
the  pr<^ceedings  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciatV)n,  a  splendid  communion  dish 
Bad  service  were  shown,  composed 
of  a  preparation  of  this  substance* 
The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
principal  articles  manufactured  from 
it  by  the  gutta  percha  companies : — 
machine  bands,  gas  and  water  pipes, 
saddle  and  harness  of  all  kinds,  trays, 
fancy  boxes,  tables,  waterproof  roof- 
ing, inkstands,  drinking  cups,  boot! 
and  shoes,  air-tight  coffins,  powder 
kegs  for  the  transportation  of  pow- 
der in  water,  soda  fountains,  gaso- 
meters, &;c.  To  a  person  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  this  truly  sin- 
gular substance,  it  will  appear  in- 
credible that  so  many  articles,  as  the 
above  catalogue  mentions,  should  be 
fabricated  from  a  single  material. 

Gutta  percha  is  the  concrete  juice 
of  a  tree  abounding  in  Borneo,  and  is 
obtained  periodicsdly  by  the  Malays^ 
by  tapping  the  tree.  Its  introduction 
as  a  use^  article  of  commerce  ,iB 
said  to  have  been  entirely  accidental^ 
and  the  first  sample  was  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1843.  The  following  if 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared : 
— ^The  rough  and  crude  blocks  of  the 
substance  are  cut  into  slices,  and 
soaked  in  hot  water.  These  are 
then  placed  in  a  mincing  cylinder, 
and  afterwards  in  a  masticating  ma- 
chine, when  they  undergo  the  same 
process  as  the  pulp  of  rags  of  which 
paper  is  made.  It  is  then  formed 
into  sheets  by  being  pressed  through 
rollers.  Out  of  these  sheets  are 
stamped  driving  bands  for  machi- 
nery, soles  for  shoes,  boot-heels,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  articles.  This 
invention  promises  to  be  of  very 
great  ability  in  forming  the  sheaths 
for  submarine  telegraphs.  But  the 
most  singular,  and,  perhaps,  we  may 
say  important,  purposes  to  which  it 
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has  been  applied,  is  the  construction 
of  an  acoustic  telefpraph,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  its  inventor — the  Telakou- 
hanon.  This  is  a  species  of  speakinfi^ 
trumpet,  consisting  of  a  long  tube 
extending  to  any  disv^nce,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  maker ;  by  means  of 
which  a  whisper  may  be  heai4  at  the 
distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 
In  manufactories,  hotels,  and  even  in 
private  houses,  this  will  prove  an  in, 
valuable  acquisition,  since  branch 
tubes  may  be  affixed  to  convey  the 
sound  to  any  apartment  in  the  build- 
ing. In  order  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  mission 
may  be  addressed,  a  whistle  is  at- 
tacned  at  either  end  of  the  tube. 
An  operator,  who  exhibited  this  cu- 
rious instrument  a  short  time  since, 
placed  one  end  of  a  tube  of  this  de« 
scription  in  the  embochure  of  a  flute, 
and  blowing  through  the  other  end, 
by  another  person's  adapting  his  fin- 
gers to  the  holes  of  the  instrument, 
"  God  save  the  Queen  "  was  played 
with  perfect  correctness. 

Tmj  Subterranean  Map  op 
Paris,  commenced  in  1844,  is,  it  is 
said,  nearly  completed.  It  will  form 
an  atlas  of  forty-five  sheets — corres- 
ponding to  a  superficies  of  five  hun- 
dred bv  three  hundred  metres.  It 
will  exhibit,  quarter  by  quarter,  all 
the  labyrinthine  sinuosities  of  the 
ancient  quarries  and  catacombs  over 
which  Paris  is  built,  with  the  corres- 
ponding edifices,  squares,  and  streets 


above  ground.  The  labours  of  the 
engineers,  in  the  execution  of  this 
work,  have  been,  says  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  of  the  most  tedious  and  deli- 
cate nature.  This  may  be  imagined, 
when  it  is  understood,  that  every  sub« 
terranean  point  has  its  corresponding 
exterior  point, — and  that  a  double 
calculation  is  necessary  for  the  pre* 
cise  marshalling  of  objects  without 
over  the  tortuous  lines  (empty  or  en* 
cumbered)  within.  The  map  has  been 
V)-ordinated  on  the  supposition  of  two 
ax:^ ;  one  figuring  a  meridian  passing 
by  th^  Well  of  the  Observatory— the 
other  aline  perpendicular  to  the  first 

Photographic  Dblinbation 
OP  THE  Planetary  System.— 
The  Irish  papers  announce  that  Pro- 
fessor Gluckman  is  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  photographic  fippa- 
ratus,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  Lord 
Rosse's  monster  telescope,  it  is  hoped 
that  delineation  b  of  the  most  distant 
planetary  arrangements  and  move- 
ments may  be  obt£ined. 

Figures.— If  ym  multiply  any 
given  number  by  itstlf,  say  8,  thus : 
8  times  8  are  64 ;  thentake  one  from 
the  multiplier,  and  add  iwto  the  mul- 
tiplied, the  product  will  Uways  fall 
short  by  one  of  the  former  products. 
Thus :  I  from  8  leaves  7 ;  1  added  to 
8  are  9 ;  7  times  9  are  6).  And  this 
rule  appears  to  extend  to  dl  numbers, 
large  or  small. 


Co  Con'e£(ponTrentd. 


If  Nemo  writes  a  respectful  letter  to  the  Conncil  Office,  we  are  sure  thai  his 
request  will  be  attended  to. 

Several  of  our  Mathematical  Correspondents  arrived  too  late  for  insertion.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  their  communications  by  the  21st. 
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THE  COLONY  OF  METTRAY,  AND  THE  REFORMA- 
TION OF  JUVENILE  CRIMINALS. 

TO  THE   EDITOR   OF  THE   ENGLISH   JOURNAL  OF   EDUCATION* 

Sib, — I  rejoice  to  find  myself  once  more  in  correspondence 
with  you  relative  to  the  schools  of  France,  and  more  particu-^ 
larly  to  be  doing  somewhat  towards  the  fulfilment  of  my 
promise,  that  I  would  give  your  readers  the  result  of  personal 
mquiries  into  the  system  adopted  in  that  country  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  criminals. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mettray,  near  Tours,  and 
its  celebrated  colony,  the  prototype  and  example  followed  by 
the  benevolent  founders  of  the  new  farm  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society,  at  Reigate,  in  Surrey.  Before,  however,  I  proceed  to 
describe  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  Mettray,  I  am  anxious  to 
sketch  in  outline  the  events  to  which  the  movement  in  France 
in  favour  of  penitentiary  reform  is  to  be  attributed. 

We  are  told  by  MM.  De  Tocqueville  and  De  Beaumont, 
that  the  first  idea  of  a  reform  in  the  prison  discipline  of 
America  emanated  from  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania.  Their 
religious  principles  were  opposed  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 
Their  political  influence  led  to  the  abolition  in  1786  of  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  in  that  State  of  the  Union.  But  the  conse- 
quences threatened  to  be  most  disastrous.  The  whole  fabric  of 
society  was  shaken.  Encouraged  by  the  insufficiency  of  the 
penal  code,  crime  terribly  increased.  There  was  no  security 
for  property  or  life.  It  was  obvious  that  some  strong  measures 
must  be  adopted,  and  the  pious  Quakers,  anxious  to  vindicate 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  without  yielding  their  conscientious 
scruples,  caused  a  series  of  enactments  to  be  passed,  autho- 
rizing the  courts  to  sentence  all  convicted  of  capital  crimes 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  Here  was  the  foundation  of  a  great 
system^  which  gradually,  but  surely  developed  itself,  until,  in 
process  of  time,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Shortly  before  the  Revolution  of  1830,  MM.  De  Beau- 
mont and  De  Tocqueville  received  a  public  commission  to  visit  . 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  study  the  penitentiaries. 
The  valuable  information  which  those  gentlemen  collected, 
suggested  the  first  efltorts  to  adapt  the  system  to  France.  In 
1837,  in  order  to  investigate  the  moral  consequences  which  had 
resulted  from  the  American  prisons  since  1830,  a  second  com- 
mission was  formed  ;  Mons.  Demetz  was  sent  to  America,  and 
with  him  was  associated  Mons.  Blouet,  who  was  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  construction  of  the  prison  buildings. 
The  result  of  their  researches  is  contained  in  a  voluminous 
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report,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  which 
constitutes  the  proper  sequel  to  the  work  of  MM.  De  Beaumont 
and  De  Tocqueville.  Both  together  may  be  regarded  as  the 
indispensable  manual  of  prison  reform  in  France.  In  the 
course  of  his  inquiries,  Mons.  Demetz  was  struck  with  the 
houses  of  refuge  with  which  he  met  in  America.  Of  these  the 
first  was  established  in  New  York,  in  1826.  Before  this 
period  there  was  no  separation  in  the  prisons  between  juvenile 
delinquents  and  the  most  hardened  transgressors.  Some 
philanthropic  gentlemen  of  New  York,  deploring  the  -  evil, 
associated  themselves  to  remedy  it.  They  set  the  example  to 
their  fellow-citizens  of  offering  princely  subscriptions  ;  and 
shortly  a  house  of  refuge  was  founded.  These  establishments 
were  in  their  origin,  and  are  still,  private  institutions.  They 
are  sanctioned  by  the  public  authority.  The  State  vindicates 
their  right  to  coerce  the  criminal  children  whom  they  are  de- 
signed to  benefit ;  but  it  does  not  pretend  to  direct  or  superin- 
tend them.  These  duties  it  leaves  to  the  self-denying  founders. 
It  will  be  soon  seen  that  the  agricultural  colony,  or  farm,  of 
Mettray  was  originally  set  on  foot,  and  is  now  sustained,  by 
precisely  the  same  means. 

The  houses  of  refuge  receive  two  classes  of  inmates.  1. 
Young  persons  of  both  sexes  less  than  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  have  been  condemned  for  some  crime.  2.  Those  who, 
though  not  known  as  having  committed  a  crime,  are  yet  dan- 
gerous to  society,  and  likely  to  come  to  a  bad  end  ;  orphans, 
for  instance,  who  have  no  home,  and  no  means  of  subsistence, 
but  by  vagabondage  and  mendicity ;  children  abandoned  by 
their  parents,  and  left  to  starve  ;  in  fact,  all  who  by  their  own 
fault,  by  that  of  their  parents,  or  by  misfortune,  are  on  the 
verge  of  crime,  and  will  be  inevitably  ruined,  if  they  are  left  to 
wander  at  liberty.  The  right  of  sending  such  to  a  house  of 
refuge  belongs  to  every  police  magistrate,  and  every  guardian 
of  the  poor. 

While  thus  investigating  the  houses  of  refuge,  M.  Demetz 
observed  that  the  Penal  Code  of  France  had  already  taken 
cognizance  of  these  unfortunates.  In  the  sixty-sixth  article, 
it  was  stated,  that  if  the  accused  was  less  than  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  had  acted  without  discernment 
{sans  discernement)  he  was  to  be  acquitted  ;  and  according  to 
circumstances,  he  was  to  be  sent  back  to  his  parents,  or  placed 
in  a  house  of  correction,  where  he  was  to  be  instructed  and 
detained  during  any  number  of  months  that  might  be  thought 
desirable,  provided  that  his  liberty  was  given  to  him  when  he 
had  reached  his  twentieth  year.  But,  in  article  the  sixty- 
seventh,  it  was  ruled  that — if  the  culprit  had  acted  with  discern- 
ment, and  had  incurred  the  punishment  of  death,  or  what  with 
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US  would  be  transportation  for  life  (des  travaux  forces  dperpe^ 
tuitiy  de  la  deportation)^  he  was  to  be  confined  in  a  house  of 
correction  for  a  period  varying,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  ten  to  twenty  years.  Other  enactments  of  a  similar  kind 
were  made,  all  implying  the  immediate  necessity  for  bouses  of 
correction.  These  institutions,  however,  properly  speaking, 
did  not  exist  in  France ;  and  the  young  criminals  were  mingled 
confusedly  with  those  of  greater  age,  and  deeper  depravity,  in 
the  common  prisons.  After  some  time,  they  were  shut  up  in  a 
quarter  of  the  prison  separate  from  this  class,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  apprenticing  those  who  showed  signs  of 
reformation  and  amendment.  These  perfunctory  arrangements 
did  little  good.  The  morals  of  a  young  culprit  could  not  be 
easily  improved  in  a  common  prison,  and  were  not  improved 
by  the  taskmaster  to  whom  he  might  be  assigned.  So  strong 
was  this  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  judges  in  France, 
that  they  preferred  to  inflict  some  summary  punishment  on 
vagrant  and  pilfering  boys,  who  might  be  brought  before  them, 
or  to  let  them  off  altogether,  rather  than  subject  them  to  the 
temptations  which  the  penal  system  supplied,  and  which  infal- 
libly consummated  their  ruin.  Abandoned  to  the  streets  of 
large  towns,  they  were  encouraged  in  vice  by  the  very  impunity 
which  was  intended  to  preserve  them,  and  soon  came  to  the 
disastrous  end,  which  the  clemency  of  the  judges  had  been  in- 
tended to  avert. 

M.  Demetz  rightly  thought  that  to  confine  in  the  same  pri- 
sons vagrant  youths  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  adult 
criminals,  was  alike  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  to 
every  moral  principle.  "  Society,"  said  he,  "  is  answerable 
for  its  neglect  of  these  young  persons.  They  are  abandoned  to 
misery,  and,  therefore,  to  mischief.  Society  owes  it  to  herself 
and  to  them,  rather  to  prevent,  than  to  punish  their  crimes. 
Let  these  juvenile  delinquents  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
and  motives  of  the  Christian  religion.  Teach  their  young  hearts 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.  Show  them  the  woe  which 
awaits  the  wicked,  and  the  infinite  blessedness  which  will 
finally  encircle  the  just.  Dispel  the  ignorance,  which  darkens 
their  intelligence.  Bring  them  up  in  habits  of  industry,  order, 
and  economy.  Try  to  overcome  those  vicious  propensities, 
which  will  soon  expand  into  full-grown  crimes.  Of  the  men  who 
end  their  lives  on  the  gibbet,  experience  shows  that  most  have 
been  depraved  in  childhood.  No  friend  has  checked  the  growth 
of  their  licentious  passions.  They  have  been  precocious  in 
badness,  and  unreproved." 

No  one  in  France,  before  the  time  of  M.  Demetz,  had  pressed 
these  ideas  on  the  attention  of  the  executive.  Upon  his  return 
from  the  United  States,  he  determined  to  claim  for  the  law  an 
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exact  and  impartial  obedience*   He  relied  upon  the  unfulfilled 

Eromises  of  the  statute-book.  His  zeal  and  courage  supplied 
im  with  resources.  His  contemporaries  compare  him  to  St« 
ViNCEKT  DE  Paule.  For  he  abandoned  the  lofty  position  in 
society  to  which  his  education  and  his  birth  alike  entitled  him, 
that  he  might  found  an  institution,  which  was  to  supply  the 
place  of  father  and  mother  to  the  destitute,  the  vagrant>  and 
the  criminal  children  of  his  native  country. 

This  institution  was  to  exercise  a  benevolent  control  over 
children  who  had  been  acquitted  in  the  courts,  as  having  acted 
without  discernment,  and  who  were  intrusted  to  its  keeping  by 
the  public  authorities.  It  was  to  allow  these  children  a  certain 
amount  of  liberty,  dependent  on  their  good  conduct;  to  collect 
them  into  an  agricultural  colony  ;  to  supply  them  with  a  sound 
moral  and  religious  education,  including  technical  instruction 
in  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  primary  schools ;  to  teach 
them,  above  all,  some  trade  or  industrial  occupation,  to  accustom 
them  to  farm  labour,  and  finally  to  place  them  in  country  situa- 
tions, with  artisans  or  cultivators  of  the  soiL 

But  its  beneficent  founder  did  not  stop  here.  He  proposed 
that  his  new  institution  should  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the 
youths,  for  three  years  at  least  from  the  time  that  they  left 
its  walls. 

And  he  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  day,  when  the 
government,  stimulated  by  his  example,  and  encouraged  by  his 
success,  would  make  some  special  provision  for  the  young  de- 
linquents, who  being  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  having 
committed  crimes  with  discernment,  (avec  discemementi)  were 
condemned  in  virtue  of  the  sixty-seventh  article  of  the  Penal 

Code. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


GEOGRAPHY   OF  PALESTINE. 

No.  II. 

(Continued /rom p.  338.) 

In  the  communication  of  geographical  instruction  the  physical  aspect 
of  a  country  claims  precedence  of  its  political  divisions,  ana  that  on  the 
ground,  not  merely  of  natural  order,  but  Hkewise  of  utility.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  former  article,  we  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  some  con- 
ception of  the  general  configuration  of  Palestine ;  noticing  especiallj 
its  mountains — those  beautifiil  and  beneficial  irregularities  of  nature, 
which,  when  allowed  the  first  place  in  geographical  investigation,  be- 
come prophets  and  interpreters  of  a  great  portion  of  what  remains  to 
be  examined.  To  a  description  of  the  mountains  appropriately  succeeds 
some  account  of  the  valleys,  plains,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  Coele-Syria,  as  dividilig  the  parallel  i&oitlh 
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tain  ranges  of  tbe  north.  This  is  the  plain  of  Lebanon  or  Hamath,  now 
El  Bekka  (i.  e,,  the  valley),  and  is  rather  an  outlet  from  Palestine 
than  a  proper  portion  of  the  country.  It  is  about  90  miles  long  by  11 
in  width,  and  is  very  fertile  and  beautiful,  though  a  great  part  of  it  is 
left  in  pasture  to  the  Arabs.  Numerous  streams  descend  to  it  from  the 
enclosing  hills ;  and  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays,  while  it  renders 
the  summer  season  very  oppressive,  combines  with  the  moisture  to  pro- 
duce the  renowned  fertility  of  this  portion  of  Syria.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Leontes,  a  river  whose  source  is  in  the  loftiest  water-level  of  Syria, 
and  which  descends  southward  until  the  outlet  of  the  valley  permits  it 
to  diverge  rapidly  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  terminate  its 
course  of  85  miles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre. 

The  Leontes  being  thus  diverted  from  penetrating  the  Holy  Land, 
the  southward  direction  is  resumed  by  the  springs  that  origmate  the 
great  perenmal  stream  of  Palestine — the  Jordan.  That  river  flows 
through  the  long  deep  valley  that  trenches  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Promised  Land.  Its  beginnings  may  be  referred  to  several  streams  that 
descend  from  the  southern  parts  of  Antilibanus,  and  pursue  a  course 
varying  from  15  to  20  miles,  until  they  terminate  in  a  marshy  lake; 
which^  by  Josephus,  is  called  Samochonitis ;  and,  in  Scripture,  the  Waters 
of  Merom.  On  the  borders  of  that  lake  Joshua  defeated  the  confede- 
rate chiefs  of  Canaan  (Josh.  xi.  7).  It  is  now  called  El  Huleh,  and 
has  a  marshy  tract  on  its  north  side,  which,  when  flooded  by  the  rains, 
makes  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  lake  about  eight  miles  by  four-^ 
nearly  twice  its  usual  dimensions. 

From  the  southern  extremity  of  the  "Waters  of  Merom  the  Jordan 
emanates  a  distinct  river,  rushing  rapidly  down  a  rocky  channel,  till,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles  below  Samochonitis,  it  enters  the  beautiful 
expanse  of  water  so  well  known  by  the  names  of  Lake  Cinnereth  or 
Genesareth,  a^d  Sea  of  Galilee  or  Tiberias.    That  lake  measures  about 
fourteen  miles  by  seven,  and  lies  deep  in  the  rent  bosom  of  the  central 
upland.     Modem  travellers  have  been  ardent  in  praise  of  the  sublimity 
of  prospect  which  it  presents  to  certain  points  of  view,  comparing  it 
even  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  considering  the  grandeur  of  Mont 
Blanc  to  be  in  some  measure  represented  by  the  majestic  ice-crowned 
Hermon.    The  surface  of  this  lake  is  about  300  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean:  its  waters  are  cool,  sweet,  and  transparent;  and 
they  still,  as  in  ancient  days,  abound  in  fish,  although  a  fisher's  boat  is 
rarely  seen  floating  on  this  silent  sea.     Here,  but  for  occasional  dis- 
turbance by  those  sudden  gusts  of  wind  to  which  lakes  in  such  a  situa- 
tion are  exposed,  a  dreamy  quiet  prevails  ;  as  if  the  waters,  in  musing 
stillness,  cherished  the  memory  of  those  wondrous  days  when  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  and  other  disciples  of  the  Messiah,  plied  their  busy  occupa- 
tion, and  when  the  Lord  from  heaven  was  among  the  children  of  men, 
and  beneath  his  feet  the  tumultuous  waves  became  stable  as  adamant. 
The  noiseless  melancholy  of  the  scene  is,  to  the  Christian  visitor,  elo- 
quent of  the  sacred  past ;  for  there  is  a  charm  even  in  shores  that  are 
almost  tenantlets,  and  in  waters  that  are  unstirred  by  industry,  when 
the  eye,  unattracted  by  modern  towns  and  traffic,  leaves  the  imagina- 
tion free  to  indulge  in  a  visionary  resurrection  of  the  days  of  miracle 
and  hallowed  mystery. 
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The  river  Jordan^  as  soon  as  it  quits  the  Lake  Tiberias,  becomes  the 
great  river  of  Palestine.     The  valley,  through  which  it  then  flows  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  called,  by  the  Arabs,  El  Ghor  (t.  e,  the  depressed  tract  be- 
tween hills),  the  length  of  which  is  about  seventy-five  miles.  It  is  about 
fLYt  miles  broad  in  its  northern  part,  and  widens  as  it  proceeds  south- 
ward, until,  on  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  occurs  its  widest  expansiou, 
consisting  of  the  plain  of  Jericho  on  the  western,  and  the  plains  of 
Moab  on  the  eastern,  side  of  the  river — a  space  of  about  eighteen  miles 
long  by  ten  miles  broad.     The  Jordan,  however,  flows  within  a  narrower 
valley,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  much  depressed  hom 
the  outer  valley,  which  is  in  general  an  arid  waste  ;  whereas  the  lower 
banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.     In  its  ordi- 
nary state,  the  Jordan  flows  between  banks  that  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  with  a  water-depth  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  a  width  of  about 
thirty  yards.     Its  whole  length,  from  its  springs  to  its  entrance  into 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  about  115  miles.     It  is  an  impetuous  and  turbid 
stream ;  and,  when  swollen  by  the  winter  rains,  overflows  the  tangled 
thickets  of  the  lower  valley ;  and  thus  drives  the  wild  animals  from  their 
haunts.     To  this  periodical  inundation  reference  is  made  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  (iii.  1 5),  and  in  those  words  of  Jeremiah,  "  Behold,  he  shall 
come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  sweUing  of  Jordan"  (xlix.  19).    The  same 
prophet,  in  recording  the  Almighty's  censure  against  the  spirit  that 
murmurs  and  is  dejected,  even  amidst  outward  advantages,  says,  ",  If 
thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how 
canst  thou  contend  with  horses  ?  And  if  in  the  land  of  peace,  wherein 
thou  trustedst,  they  wearied  thee,  then  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling 
of  Jordan?" — a  remonstrance  that  ought  to  stimulate  every  heart  to  the 
effort  of  surmounting  present  difficulties,  by  energies  that  are  prepared 
for  greater. 

The  Jordan  is  the  only  permanent  river  belonging  properly  to  the 
land  promised  to  the  Israelites ;  all  the  others  being  merely  temporary 
watercourses  or  winter  torrents,  which  are  dry,  or  very  nearly  so,  for 
more  than  half  the  year. 

The  great  slope  of  the  Ghor  from  Lake  Tiberias,  which,  as  we  ob- 
served, is  300  feet  lower  than  the  Mediterranean,  increases  the  depres- 
sion at  the  Dead  Sea  by  1000  feet ;  so  that  the  surface  of  that  lake  is 
1300  feet  below  the  Mediterranean  level — a  fact  which  has  set  aside  the 
notion  formerly  entertained,  that  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Deiid  Sea 
were  drained  off  to  the  Mediterranean,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  western 
soil.  The  east  and  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  being  walled  by  precipiees, 
and  the  southern  shore  being  an  acclivity  from  the  lake,  it  must  be  by 
evaporation  that  the  surplus  waters  of  this  terminal  basin  are  carried 
off.  And  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  lake,  measuring  about 
forty-five  miles  by  nine,  the  great  depth  at  which  it  lies  between  its 
mountain-sides,  and  the  intensity  of  the  concentrated  solar  radiance,  we 
may  suppose  the  evaporation  to  be  very  considerable. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  referred  to  by  several  other  names,  such  as  the  Salt 
Sea,  the  East  Sea,  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  the  Lake  of  Sodom,  Lacus  As- 
phaltites  or  the  Asphaltic  Lake.  Most  of  these  appellations  aire  signifi- 
cant of  the  awful  interest  which  attaches  to  this  remarkable  lake,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  days  when  it  was  of  far  narrower  dimensions,  as  being  the 
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reseirvoir  of  probably  a  less  rapid  stream.  Then  it  was  the  glory  of  the  fer- 
tile vale  of  Siddim — that  "plain  of  Jordan"  in  which,  as  being  well  watered 
everywhere,  the  patriarch  Lot  was  induced  to  fix  his  residence.  It  is  well 
known  how  awful  a  calamity  befel  the  Pentapolis,  or  Plain  of  the  Five 
Citiesj  among  which  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have  given  their  names  to 
posterity  as  most  abounding  in  wickedness,  and  Zoar  has  been  distin- 
guished as  the  only  one  blessed  with  deliverance.  The  overflowings  of 
ungodliness  being  quelled  by  the  fires  of  retribution,  and  the  bosom  of 
the  valley  rent  and  deepened  by  subterraneous  convulsion,  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan  soon  accumulated  into  a  deep,  dense  volume,  shrouding  the 
habitations  of  ruin,  and  testifying  that  the  measure  of  iniquity  had 
been  iull ;  while  the  sin  of  less  apparent  heinousness  which  Lot's  wife 
committed,  had  attracted  toward  her  the  impetuous  fiery  torrent  by 
which  she  became  monumentally  incrusted,  and  presented  awful  testi- 
mony of  the  fact^  that  for  every  degree  of  sinfulness  the  due  penalty  if 
death. 

Long,  therefore,  before  the  Lake  Tiberias  had  ceased  to  be  enlivened 
by  human  bustle,  and  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Christ  and  his  elect 
missionaries,  the  southern  Sea  of  the  Plain  had  become  a  scene  of  deso^ 
lation.  The  days  of  the  fulness  of  time  brought  with  them  no  charms 
of  sacred  incident  for  the  waters  of  Siddim.  In  almost  unfrequented 
loneliness  they  slept  with  their  imbosomed  dead,  while  other  parts  of 
the  great  central  valley  were  consecrated  by  the  footprints  of  Redemp- 
tion's progress.  And,  since  then,  the  same  sterility  and  stillness,  the 
same  solitary  and  dismal  aspect,  have  prevailed  throughout  this  judg- 
ment-stricken region.  Precipitous  and  barren  cliffs,  on  the  east  and 
west,  stand  like  the  frowning  sentinels  of  Death's  dreary  prison ;  while 
the  waters  themselves,  largely  impregnated  with  saline  and  bituminous 
matter,  permit  no  fish  to  live  in  them,  and,  therefore,  the  fowls  of  the 
air  are  seldom  seen  within  the  valley.  The  old  assertion,  however,  is 
not  true — ^that  birds  cannot,  on  account  of  deadly  exhalations,  fly  with 
safety  over  the  lake. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  to  that  of  fresh  water  as  121 
to  100 — a  density  which  occasions  the  great  buoyancy  experienced  by 
the  many  travellers  who  have  bathed  in  the  lake ;  but  they  generally 
complain  of  the  extremely  bitter  taste  of  the  water,  and  the  disagree- 
able clamminess  which  immersion  produces  upon  the  skin.  Great 
quantities  of  asphaltum  or  bitumen  are  floated  to  the  shore,  and  are 
gathered  for  the  purpose  of  calking  ships,  or  for  the  preparation  of 
embalming  and  medicinal  compounds. 

Of  the  numerous  beautiful  defiles  which  intersect  the  central  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  direct  tributary  streamlets  to  the  Jordan,  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient here  to  give  special  description.  The  only  affluents  from  the 
west  which  may  be  noticed,  are  the  Cherith  and  the  Kedron. 

The  brook  Cherith,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  on  the  N.  Er 
of  Jerusalem,  traverses  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  enters  the  main  river 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  memorable  as  having 
been  for  a  time  the  scene  of  Elijah's  retirement.  After  that  prophet 
had  predicted  the  awful  drought  that  was  to  afflict  the  land  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  he  made  escape  from  the  enraged  monarch  of  Israel, 
and,  dwelling  in  loneliness  among  the  palm-trees  of  Cherith' s  banks. 
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was  fed  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  refreshed  by  the  waters  of  the 
shaded  stream,  until,  when  its  rippling  ceased  to  break  the  silence  Oi 
his  solitude,  he  was  commanded  to  repair  to  Zarephath. 

The  brook  Kedron  flows  eastward  into  the  Dead  Sea,  after  passing 
southward  along  the  deep  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  east  of  Jeru- 
salem. This  is  a  stream  of  peculiarly  sacred  interest,  as  being  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  affecting  details  of  our  Lord's  history.  During 
the  short  period  of  his  pubhc  ministry  at  Jerusalem,  he  "  ofttimes 
resorted  with  his  disciples  "  to  Gethsemane,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives ;  and,  in  proceeding  thither  from  Jerusalem,  he  crossed  the 
intervening  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

With  the  brook  Kedron  is  connected  a  little  stream  that  flows  to  it 
from  the  Pool  of  Siloam  on  the  Hill  of  Zion,  south  east  of  Jerusalem. 
That  pool  is  memorable  as  having  been  the  lavatory  in  which  the  blind 
man,  by  Christ's  appointment,  washed  his  eyes  for  the  recovery  of  sight 
It  is  also  interestmg  to  remember  the  connexion  of  Siloam*  s  fountain 
with  the  annual  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On  the  eighth  day  of  that  fes- 
tival, it  was  customary  that  one  of  the  priests  should  fill  a  pitcher  with 
water  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  bring  it  to  the  Temple,  while  the 
people,  in  procession,  chanted  the  words — "  With  joy  shall  ye  draw 
water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation !"  (Isaiah  xii.  3.)  This  ceremony 
had  reference  to  the  waters  of  Horeb,  and  was  also  significant  of  the 
people's  desire  of  a  prosperous  rain  at  the  approaching  seed-time  (see 
Zech.  xiv.  16,  17) ;  but  it  was,  moreover,  figurative  of  that  efiusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  predicted  ;  and,  therefore, 
on  the  same  great  day  of  the  feast,  and  with  reference  to  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Christ  uttered  aloud  the  appropriate  invitation,  "  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink  "  (John  vii.  37 — 39). 

On  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  rivers  Hieromax,  Jabbok,  and  Amon, 
are  its  principal  tributaries. 

The  Hieromax,  or  Jarmuth,  drains  the  plain  of  Auranitis  or  the 
Hauran,  and  enters  the  Jordan  at  a  point  about  five  miles  south  of  Lake 
Tiberias.  It  contributes  a  very  considerable  body  of  water  to  the  Jordan, 
but  is  not  scripturally  important. 

The  brook  Jabbok,  at  about  midway  distance  from  the  two  principal 
lakes  of  the  Jordan,  is  a  narrow  but  rapid  stream,  the  first  mention  oi 
which  is  in  the  account  of  Jacob's  return  from  Padan-aram  to  Mamre. 
By  the  margin  of  the  brook,  where  Jacob  was  tarrying  alone,  a  mes- 
senger from  Heaven  alighted,  and  maintained  with  that  patriarch  the 
mysterious  contest,  in  which  Divine  omnipotence  on  the  part  of  the 
angel  had  to  encounter  Divine  faithfulness  as  pleaded  by  the  son  of 
Isaac, — the  result  being,  that  God,  who  "  cannot  deny  himself,"  was 
not  **  let  go  "  till  he  had  pronounced  the  supplanter  of  Esau  a  prevailing 
prince,  secured  ,by  Heaven's  decree  in  the  possession  of  the  great  cove- 
nant title. 

The  Arnon,  or  River  of  Moab,  is  the  south  boundary  of  Transjordanic 
Palestine,  and  flows  westward,  between  steep  rocky  banks,  to  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  banks  of  this  stream 
the  Israelites,  under  the  conduct  of  Moses,  commenced  that  great  series 
of  conquests,  which  was  to  result  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  over  th^  length  and  breadth  of  ^alestine^  lender  the  sacred  do- 
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minion  and  defence  of  theocratic  empire.  The  Edomites,  descendants 
of  Esau,  and  the  Moabites  and  Amorites,  children  of  Lot,  were  yet 
secured  in  their  possessions  by  the  mercy  which  remembered  the  first- 
born of  Isaac  and  the  nephew  of  Abraham.  But  when  the  tribes  ap- 
proached the  river  Amon,  their  footsteps  were  to  sound  the  tramp  of 
invasion  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  that  river  they  began  their  dislodgment 
of  the  enemies  of  God,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Amorite  chief,  Sihon, 
king  of  Heshbon  (Deut.  ii.). 

Immediately  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  a  saline  plain,  about  fourteen 
miles  across,  and  corresponding  probably  to  the  scriptural  Valley  of 
Salt ;  southward  of  which,  and  towards  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  stretches 
that  part  of  the  desert  called  the  Wilderness  of  Zin.  The  desert,  in  its 
continuation  westward  from  Zin,  assumes  the  names  of  Paran  and  Shur. 
Amidst  these  wild  regions  the  Bedouins  maintain  their  nomadic  life  of 
independence — representatives  of  the  ancient  pastoral  hordes,  who,  with 
the  Simeonites,  the  most  southerly  tribe  of  Israel,  roamed  promis- 
cuously among  the  grazing-tracts  of  the  neutral  ground,  and  kept 
Palestine  unbounded  by  any  distinct  line  of  southern  termination  (see 
Gen.  xlix.  7).  On  the  Mediterranean  coast,  however,  the  River  of 
Egypt  was  a  defined  portion  of  the  southern  limit.  That  river  was  not 
the  Nile,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  the  Sihor,  a  small  stream  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  river  of  El  Arish,  and  flowing  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Extending  northward  from  the  river  of.  Egypt,  and  along  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  seaward  plain,  occasionally  interrupted  by 
the  advancing  hills.  This  Plain  of  the  Coast  gradually  passes  from 
desert  to  fertile  as  it  proceeds  northward  from  the  Sihor,  and  its  width 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  sometimes  does  not  exceed  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Round  the  bay  of  Acre  it  spreads  to  about  five  miles.  On 
the  south  of  Carmel  the  hills  recede  to  form  the  wide  open  plain  of 
Sharon,  extending  south  to  Jaffa;  and,  beyond  this,  the  coast  region 
was  called  distinctively  The  Plain,  by  those  who  inhabited  the  hill-coun- 
try eastward  from  it. 

The  principal  streams  traversing  this  plain  to  the  Mediterranean  are, 
the  Besor,  the  Kanah,  and  the  Kishon ;  the  first  of  which  enters  the 
sea  south  of  Gaza,  while  the  Kanah  flows  across  the  plain  of  Sharon. 

The  Kishon,  "  that  ancient  river,"  as  Scripture  styles  it,  flows  from 
Mount  Tabor,  and  passes  along  the  north-east  side  of  Carmel  to  the 
Bay  of  Acre.  The  springs  flowing  to  it  from  Carmel  render  it,  in  the 
last  seven  or  eight  miles  of  its  course,  perennial ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  all  the  mere  rain-torrents  of  Palestine  had  been  drained  by  the 
long  drought  which  Elijah  had  predicted,  the  Kishon  may  have  yielded 
that  prophet  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  emblematic  manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth — that  "  the  God  who  answered  by  fire  "  had  been  He 
at  whose  command  the  sun's  burning  rays  had  dried  up  the  water- 
courses. 

During  the  rainy  season,  this  river  still  rolls  with  such  volume  and 
rapidity  as  account  for  the  statement  that,  when  its  banks  were  pro- 
bably Tftore  wooded  than  they  are  now,  and  the  stream  consequently 
more  copious,  the  soldiers  of  Sisera,  in  attempting  to  ford  it,  were 
swept  away  by  the  overbearing  flood.    The  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  Jezreel, 
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or  Megiddo,  which  is  drained  by  the  river  Kishon,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  plains  of  Palestine,  whether  in  a  physical  or  an  histo- 
rical point  of  view.  It  is  remarkably  fertile  and  beautiful ;  but,  from  its 
natural  adaptation  for  military  conflict,  it  has  acquired  the  name  of 
"  The  Great  Battle-ground  of  Nations," — its  soil  having  absorbed  the 
blood  of  warriors  of  almost  every  land.  It  is  entered  from  the  plain 
of  the  Jordan  by  three  narrow  valleys — formed  by  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa  and  the  little  Hermon, — the  valley  between  these  ridges  being 
the  proper  vale  of  Jezreel,  and  about  three  miles  in  width.  The 
greatest  length  of  Esdraelon,  viz.,  towards  Carmel,  is  about  twenty 
miles,  and  its  greatest  width  about  thirteen. 

We  have  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion  our  observations  on  the  phy- 
sical exterior  of  Palestine — a  department  of  our  subject  which  we  nope 
will  conduce  to  an  intelligent  reception  of  the  more  interesting  descrip- 
tions which  we  have  yet  to  furnish.  It  remains  for  us  to  consult  the 
registers  of  man's  doings  and  experience  in  that  territory,  which  was 
once  the  glory  of  all  lands,  so  that  we  may  bring  forth  into  liveHer  and 
more  impressive  manifestation  those  personages  and  events,  whose 
memorials  are  descriptive,  not  so  much  of  a  nation's,  as  of  human  na- 
ture's, probation — typical  of  the  vast  universal  record  which  shall  bring 
up  the  moral  history  of  our  species  to  that  momentous  period,  when 
the  angel  standing  on  sea  and  shore  shall  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  that  there  shall  be  time  no  longer."  J.  H. 

l*i^*  In  the  first  article  on  the  Geography  of  Palestine,  are  one  <»r  two  errata  :— 
In  Page  331,  line  8,/or  3o  45'  read  33'*  45'. 

333,    „    26,  insert  the  b^ore  excellence. 
333,    „    42,/or  grave  read  grove. 
338,    „    3, /or  now  read  not. 
338,    ;,    20  Jbr  emblems  read  graces.] 
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(Continued  from  page  346.) 

214.  There  is  a  second  coasting  road ;  it  follows  the  sea  bank,  at  a 
somewhat  greater  distance  than  the  first ;  it  traverses  every  river  by  a 
bridge;  it  does  not  go  round  to  the  capes,  &c.,  but  generally  forms  a 
chord  to  the  arc  of  a  peninsula. 

215.  There  is  a  third,  a  fourth  coasting  road  ;  they  pass  in  front  of 
the  greqt  peninsulas  without  entering  them. 

216.  A  river,  a  stream,  a  sheet  of  water,  have  a  first,  a  second,  and 
a  third  river-road,  according  to  the  curves  of  the  banks  of  the  sheet  of 
water. 

A  first  road  follows  the  bank  closely,  a  shorter  avoids  the  small  con- 
cavities, another  cuts,  in  a  straight  line,  the  large  concavities. 

217.  A  mountain  chain  has  a  first,  a  second,  a  third  mountain-road 
(route  orocolyte). 
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218.  There  is  a  natural  road,  which  communicates  from  one  land 
basin  to  a  contiguous  land  basin. 

There  is,  ordinarily,  in  this  road,  an  accumulation  of  population  and 
even  a  town  ;  for  example,  Dijon. 

The  shortest  distance  between  two  sheets  of  navigable  water  is 
a  line  ordinarily  frequented.     It  is  a  natural  road. 

Example  :  the  line  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  from  Moret  to  Briare, 
from  Roanne  to  Lyons,  from  Chalons-sur-Marne  to  Verdun,  from 
Amiens  to  Arras,  from  Amiens  to  Noyon,  from  Toulouse  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, &c. 

A  gorge  traversing  a  lofty  mountain-chain  is  a  line  of  passage,  a 
natural  road. 

219.  A  road  by  water  necessitates  a  road  by  land^  as  between 
Rouen  and  Nantes. 

The  land-road  is  often  frequented  by  mariners. 

Chap.  IX. 

220.  When  large  and  good  roads  are  scarce,  long  detours  are  made 
to  reach  them. 

221.  When  roads  become  more  numerous,  the  most  direct  roads 
are  most  frequented. 

222.  When  great  trading  towns  (offering  security)  are  scarce,  long 
ditours  are  made  to  reach  them. 

223.  When  the  country  generally  is  secure,  the  direct  roads  are  re- 
peopled. 

224.  The  first  coasting  roads  recede  from  mouths  of  rivers,  sands 
and  marshes. 

225.  The  first  river  roads  are  often  somewhat  removed  from  the 
confluents ;  some,  on  the  contrary,  pass  to  the  confluents. 

226.  The  first  mountain  road  recedes  from  the  abutments  of  the 
mountain-chain, 

227.  A  good  administration  causes  good  roads  to  re-approach  their 
rivers,  their  coast,  their  mountains,  to  traverse  hills  and  arid  spots, 
which  they  had  avoided,  in  short,  to  become  straight  again. 

228.  Thus  the  examination  of  the  main  direction  of  roads  may 
help  us  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  a  national  administration,  and  the 
progress  of  a  people  in  civilization. 

229.  When  two  roads  converge  to  the  same  point,  before  arriving  at 
that  point,  they  incline  one  towards  the  other,  and  unite  in  one  only. 

It  is  even  curious  to  observe  that  the  least  important' road  curves, 
considerably,  at  first,  in  order  to  approach  the  greater  road,  then  re- 
turns somewhat  to  its  first  direction,  so  that  it  often  takes  the  form  of 
an  S  near  the  greater  road.     There  is  a  cause  for  that. 

230.  When  travellers  come  from  the  same  point,  and  enter  into  a 
country,  or  into  a  province,  they  do  not  separate  immediately;  they 
journey  together  up  to  a  certain  point  on  the  road  wheae  a  burgh  or  a 
town  is  formed  ;  example :  a  mountain- gorge  has  formed  Pontarlier. 

Travellers  enter  into  France,  and  accompany  each  other  as  far  as 
Besan9on 
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Lyons  is,  in  France,  the  point  of  separation  for  all  those  arriving 
from  the  south-east  for  the  centre  of  France.  Reciprocally,  Lyons  is  a 
point  of  convergence  for  many  travellers  journeying  to  Italy  or 
Spain. 

231.  When  travellers  in  great  numbers  start  from  the  same  spot,  as 
for  instance  a  large  town,  and  tend  towards  different  points,  they 
follow,  up  to  a  certain  distance,  the  same  road ;  then  comes  a  point 
of  divergence,  which  is  also  upon  the  return  a  nucleus  of  convergence. 
A  point  of  divergence  often  forms  a  burg,  a  town, 

232.  The  distance  a  pedestrian  can  make  in  a  day,  has  an  influence 
on  the  quota  of  the  population  of  burgs  and  towns,  upon  the  extent  of 
empires. 

233.  The  distance  that  can  be  traversed  in  an  hoyr  on  foot,  is  a  very 
customary  measure.     It  has  much  influence  in  political  geography. 

234.  In  times  and  places  where  men  travel  by  the  assistance  of 
horses,  the  league  is  one  hour^s  road  {ckemin)  on  horseback,  and  two 
hours  on  foot ;  in  Brittany,  in  Poland,  &c. 

235.  The  distance  which  a  draught  horse  can  make,  without  rest, 
has  much  influence  on  the  distance  of  habitations,  of  burgs,  of  towns. 

236.  The  extent  of  road  a  post-carriage  can  accomplish  in  a  day, 
has  an  influence  on  the  quota  of  the  population  of  towns,  and  upon  the 
extent  of  empires. 

237.  Posting  and  the  telegraph  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  empires,  upon  their  population,  &c. 

238.  Russia  has  sledges  to  the  north,  to  the  south,  rivers,  and,  at 
the  epoch  when  she  begins  to  dominate,  the  telegraph  and  steam-boats 
are  invented. 

Chap.  X. 

239.  Social  hierarchy  has  much  influence  upon  the  quota  of  popula- 
tion. 

Social  hierarchy  has  much  influence  on  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion. 

240.  Before  the  social  hierarchy  had  been  well  known,  men  classed 
themselves  by  small  colonies,  which,  always  contending  one  with 
another,  impeded  the  increase  of  population. 

241.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  men,  whom  one  alone  can  direct, 
either  in  war,  in  travel,  or  in  common  abode. 

242.  That  was  a  thought  of  a  great  progress,  which  placed  inferior 
chiefs  under  a  first  chief,  and  chiefs  of  the  third  order  under  chiefs  of 
the  second  order ;  in  short,  the  hierarchical  order  has  been  a  great  pro- 
gress in  civilization. 

243.  The  more  social  life  is  studied,  the  more  is  it  cared  for,  and  the 
more  the  number  of  directors  is  multiplied. 

Hierarchy  is  always  instituted  by  religion  and  by  war. 

244.  But  agriculture,  wealth,  commerce,  arts  have  established  also 
their  hierarchies,  which  have  crossed  and  clashed  with  the  milita^ 
hierarchy.     They  have  for  a  long  time  combated. 

The  population  of  divers  towns,  depends  upon  the  hierarchies  of 
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war,  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  others  ;  but  all  these  hierarchies 
depend  much  upon  the  character  of  localities,  and  of  the  age  of  the 
people. 

Therefore  it  is  possible  to  foresee  approximatively  the  amount  of 
population  by  the  knowledge  of  spots  and  of  times, 

245.  Ordinarily  the  chief  of  one  of  the  strongest  towns  becomes  the 
chief  of  neighbouring  populations. 

246.  There  are  divers  degrees  of  hierarchy — the  simple  hierarchy, 
one  sole  chief;  the  graduated  hierarchy,  many  chiefs  in  dependence 
directly  ascending;  the  combined  or  harmonious  hierarchy,  divers 
hierarchical  bodies  sharing  amongst  themselves  the  power  and  the 
labour. 

There  are  however  chiefs  who  shun  the  towns,  and  maintain  them- 
selves in  isolated  retreats.     Those  will  be  destroyed. 

247.  A  certain  time  is  necessary,  which  we  shall  perhaps  determine, 
for  the  social  hierarchy  of  many  degrees  to  be  introduced  among  a 
people. 

248.  A  certain  determinable  age  is  necessary  to  a  people  in  order 
that  the  classification  of  social  functions  may  be  established  there. 

249.  A  certain  duration  of  existence  is  necessary  to  a  nation  for  the 
social  harmonious  hierarchy  to  be  established  in  the  life  of  that  nation. 

Chap.  XI. 

250.  When  men  appropriate  a  very  extensive  soil,  they  do  not 
measure  the  parts — they  share  the  land  amongst  themselves,  at  un- 
contested distances,  and  the  majority  are  ignorant  of  the  consequences 
of  the  choice  which  has  been  made.  So  inequality  is  instituted  from 
the  origin,  and  is  established  by  public  opinion,  without  violence.  This 
inequality  augments,  in  proportion  as  the  better  positions  develop 
their  advantages,  imperceptibly  and  unaccountably. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  great  properties,  and  all  to  which 
they  give  rise,  predominate  in  extensive  lands,  which  are  but  little 
intersected  by  inaccessible  hills,  by  the  sea,  by  rivers,  and  mountains. 

When  men  establish  themselves  in  a  narrowly  circumscribed  ground, 
diminished  by  marshes,  they  share  with  a  regard  to  measure.  The 
soil  becomes  precious  in  their  opinion  :  they  desireto  acquire  it ;  each 
one  watches  over  the  encroachments  of  his  neighbour. 

If  they  acquire  in  common,  they  share. 

Such  is  one  of  the  first  causes  of  the  grandeur  of  Rome. 

251.  In  unfrequented  spots,  removed  from  communications,  pro- 
prietors oppose  themselves  to  the  increase  of  population. 

The  isolated  proprietor  has  few  wants  ;  if  he  has  great  properties, 
nothing  excites  him  to  woik  them ;  many  causes  deter  him  from  so 
doing. 

To  establish  a  labourer,  advances  are  necessary. 

252.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  opposed  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation is  the  want  of  potable  water. 

To  construct  a  well,  great  provisions  ip  advance  are  necessary,  in 
money  or  in  nature.  j 
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253.  On  the  most  extensive  property,  the  proprietor,  most  fre- 
quently, has  only  provisions  enough  for  his  wants :  he  has  raised  his 
wants  to  the  level  of  his  crops. 

254.  The  proprietor  does  not  think  that  his  land  can  produce  more 
than  it  has  produced. 

If  he  happen  to  think  so,  he  fears  the  care  and  the  trouble. 
^55.  The  vast  solitude  has  a  certain  charm  for  the  proprietor. 

256.  To  have  communications  with  a  great  number  of  men,  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  is  fatiguing. 

257.  The  more  men  multiply  and  intermingle,  the  more  i  each  one 
of  them  difficult  to  direct. 

258.  The  proprietor  of  a  vast  land  fears  then  to  people  his  solitude 
beyond  his  actual  wants;  he  fears  the  provision  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  new  men  ;  he  fears  to  find  difficulties  in  the  conducting 
so  many  people. 

259.  The  proprietor  of  a  vast  land  desires  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion upon  it,  if  he  requires  to  make  war. 

260.  The  fear  which  the  isolated  proprietor  has  of  seeing  his  men 
acquire  wealth,  fresh  knowledge,  and  by  consequence,  independence, 
leads  him  to  oppose  any  ameliorations,  any  formation  of  means  of 
communication.  It  leads  him  to  bury  himself,  more  and  more,  in 
solitude,  to  establish  his  dwelling  far  from  frequented  spots. 

261.  By  a  confused  prevision,  men,  notably  indolent  proprietors, 
fear  to  see  other  men  become  active;  they  recommend  and  induce 
them  to  recommend  repose, — confidence  in  times  and  in  providence, 
abnegation,  privations  ;  they  will  counsel  them,  it  may  be,  to  die ;  that 
is  done  in  Asia. 

262.  The  people,  the  poor  even,  unaccustomed  to  see  strangers, 
dread  them  as  ravishers,  as  seducers,  as  innovators ;  they  soon  take 
arms  against  them. 

263.  Proprietors  situated  in  trading  spots,  the  chiefs  of  manufac- 
tures, the  chiefs  of  fisheries,  of  mariners,  of  brigands,  all  the  chiefs, 
in  short,  who  employ  every  one  of  their  men,  and  find  it  easy  to  make 
a  profit  by  them,  favour  the  increase  of  population,  as  well  as  industry, 
the  spirit  of  invention,  courage,  &c.,  &c. 

264.  The  sojourn  of  a  chief,  in  a  spot,  is  a  cause  of  population. 

265.  The  rich  assemble  in  spots  where  they  find  the  most  secu- 
rity, the  most  ways  of  communication,  the  most  commerce,  the  most 
art. 

The  rich  assemble,  then,  like  the  rest  of  men,  at  the  centre  of 
commerce,  and  of  communications. 

266.  Luxury  employs  men  in  the  labour  of  metals,  stone,  tissues, 
and  aliments,  whom  chiefs,  ignorant  of  luxury,  would  employ  in 
making  war. 

267.  The  presence  of  a  rich  man,  unaccompanied  by  luxury,  de- 
stroys population. 

268.  The  population  of  a  province  is  as  much  less  as  the  chase  is 
held  more  in  honour. 

269.  Letters  and  the  arts,  in  destroying  the  taste  for  the  chase  and 
for  war,  augment  population. 
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270.  When  men  augment  their  consumption ,  it  generally  happens 
that  they  seek  to  augment  their  productions. 

27 L  The  arts  pertaining  to  luxury  excite  the  proprietor  to  augment 
his  expense,  whence  it  results  that  he  is  led  to  augment  his  gross 
revenues,  and,  by  consequence,  the  productions  of  his  property. 

272.  When  luxury  augments  too  much,  consumption  exceeds  the 
gross  produce  :  there  is  misery. 

273.  A  certain  balance  then  is  necessary  between  luxury  and  the 
gross  produce. 

274.  Thus,  those  who  say  luxury  is  fatal,  are  right. 
Those  who  say  luxury  is  useful,  are  right  also. 

The  question  is  to  know  the  when,  the  where,  the  how  much,  and 
the  how. 

275.  When  productions  augment  in  quantity,  population  may 
augment. 

276.  When  the  gross  produce  diminishes,  among  a  people,  popula- 
tion must  diminish  or  make  war ;   both  effects  often  take  place. 

When  men  augment  their  consumption  (all  things  remaining  in 
the  same  state),  population  must  diminish  or  make  war. 

Behold,  then,  two  things  which  ought  to  be  carefully  balanced,  the 
effective  production,  and  the  consumption. 

277.  The  equilibrium  between  production  and  consumption  depends 
on  the  moral  virtues,  temperance,  modesty,  labour,  order,  zeal. 

278.  The  lot  of  a  nation  and  the  population,  depend,  then,  directly 
upon  the  moral  virtues. 

Chap.  XII. 

279.  The  existence  of  a  burg,  of  a  town,  in  a  spot  determined 
upon,  and  its  population,  are  owing  to  that  spot  being  a  centre  of 
residence,  or  of  meeting,  or  of  rest,  or  of  passage,  or  to  that  spot 
being  the  point  of  many  centres,  and  being  placed,  at  the  same  time, 
at  the  necessary  distance  from  another  town. 

280.  Travel  over  a  hilly  country,  and  you  will  meet  agricultural 
habitations  along  the  watercourses  and  in  the  bosom  of  valleys, 
because  water  is  easily  found  there. 

281.  Burgs  are  numerous  and  contiguous,  along  watercourses. 
Many  burgs  are  found  in  places  where  the  straight  plain  permits  of 
the  watercourse  passing  by  easily,  even  when  it  has  overflowed. 

282.  The  ploughmen,  the  day  labourers  of  countries,  do  not  travel 
for  work  more  than  an  hour's  journey  from  the  point  whither  they  re- 
turn in  the  evening. 

283.  A  passage,  a  ferry  upon  a  watercourse,  often  determines  the 
establishment  of  a  village,  a  burg,  a  town,  at  that  point. 

284.  The  greater  or  less  facility  of  constructing,  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  origin  of  burgs. 

285.  A  town  is  most  frequently  nourished  by  the  fields  which 
environ  it.     In  this  case,  two  hectares*  a  man  would  be  necessary. 


Hectare,  about  two  acres. 
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A  town  of  10,000  souls  requires  then  20,000  hectares,  6r  200,000,000 
square  metres ;  *  let  R  be  the  radius :  7f  R^  =  200,000,000  square 
metres,  R^  =  63,694,267  square  metres,  R  =  7*980  metres  =  2 
leagues,  then  a  town  of  10,000  souls  requires  for  its  subsistence  a 
radius  of  two  leagues,  at  least,  but  wood  is  necessary  for  construction, 
meadows  for  horses,  &c*  We  may  say,  then,  that  the  minimum  radius 
is  two  leagues,  in  the  most  favourable  cases.  As,  besides,  cultivators 
consume  the  half  of  their  crops,  this  would  be  a  double  circle  for  a 
town  of  10,000  souls  and  its  labourers  ;  this  shall  be,  then,  a  radius  of 
3  or  4  leagues  at  the  minimum. 

The  radius  is  not  double  for  a  double  population. 

286.  The  populations  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  radii. 
This  calculation  is  made  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  labourers  would 

be  only  in  sufBdient  numbers  to  nourish  the  artisans  and  the  citizens  ; 
but  it  may  be  that  the  labourers  predominate,  it  may  be  that  the  chase, 
or  fishing,  is  a  means  of  subsistence. 

If  they  live  in  part  by  the  chase,  a  surface  eight  or  ten  times  greater 
would  be  necessary. 

If  they  live  by  fishing,  it  must  be  diminished  more  than  a  third. 

Sometimes  they  live  by  negotiation  or  by  arts,  then  a  much  less 
surface  still  is  necessary. 

287.  Interposing  forests,  then,  avert  towns ;  uncultivated  mountains, 
marshes,  avert  them  in  the  same  manner ;  waters  abounding  with  fish 
attract  towns,  as  well  as  commerce  and  the  arts. 

288.  Each  town  has  nearly  always  its  particular  forest ;  this  is  true, 
especially  for  those  towns  which  have  not  one  or  more  navigable 
water-courses. 

289.  Towns  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  souls^  are  often 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues  from  each  other. 

There  are  causes  for  the  operation  of  this  principle,  there  are  causes 
wherefore  it  is  at  fault.  It  is  better  worth  while  to  study  the  causes 
than  the  fact  itself. 

290.  Often,  when  you  wish  to  know  approximatively  the  population 
of  a  town^  find  the  most  populous  town  to  which  it  is  nearest ;  its 
population  may  be  calculated  by  the  hours  of  journey  in  its  distance 
from  the  main  town,  computed  at  a  little  less  than  a  thousand  souls 
per  hour. 

Besides,  it  is  necessary  that  the  causes  of  population  should  be,  in 
some  measure,  found  there,  and  the  rule,  more  frequently,  only  holds 
good  for  a  distance  of  three  leagues  at  the  least. 


Chap.  XIII. 

291.  There  IS  a  minimum  distance,  necessary  between  the  centres 
of  wholesale  commerce. 

Perhaps  the  minimum  distance,  necessary  between  two  centres  of 
wholesale  commerce  is  a  road  of  two  days'  journey. 


Metre,  rather  more  than  39  inches  ;  league,  3  miles. 
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There  is  a  minimum  distance,  necessary,  in  hours,  between  the 
centres  of  retail  commerce. 

292.  There  is  a  minimum  distance,  necessary  between  the  chief 
points  of  political  administration  and  between  the  centres  of  the  sub- 
divisions. 

293.  There  is  a  necessary  minimum  distance,  between  the  centres 
of  military  administration  of  first  order,  between  centres  of  military 
administration  of  second  order,  &c. 

294.  There  is  a  necessary  distance  between  the  Centres  of  judiciary 
administration. 

295.  There  is  a  minimum  distance  necessary^  and  very  important  to 
know,  between  the  centres  of  police. 

296.  The  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the  transport  of  objects  and 
persons  has  much  influence  upon  the  distances,  in  leagues,  necessary 
between  the  centres  of  commerce,  of  political  or  judiciary  adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  always  necessary,  then,  to  establish  these  distances  in  hours. 

297.  The  density  of  the  population  has  much  influence  upon  the 
distance,  in  leagues  or  in  time,  necessary  between  the  centres  of  poli- 
tical, military,  judiciary  administration  ;  between  the  centres  of  whole- 
sale, retail  commerce. 
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Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  market  himself,  and 
canying  home  his  purchases.  Frequently  he  would  be  seen  at  suntise.  With 
poultry  in  one  hand  and  vegetables  in  the  other.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
a  fashionable  young  man  from  the  North,  who  had  removed  to  Richmond^ 
was  complaining  violently  because  he  coiUd  find  no  one  to  carry  home  his 
turkey. 

Marshall  stepped  up,  and  asking  him  where  he  lived,  ssdd,  on  being  told, 
"That  is  on  my  way,  and  I  will  take  it  for  you."  When  he  came  to  the 
house,  the  young  man  inquired,  "  What  shall  I  pay  you  ?"  "  Oh,  nothing,'' 
said  the  Chief  Justice,  *'  you  are  welcome ;  it  was  on  my  way,  and  not  of  any 
trouble." 

"  Who  was  that  polite  old  man  that  brought  hontfe  my  turkey  for  me  ? " 
inquired  the  young  man  of  a  by-stander.  "  That  is  John  Marshall,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States."  "Why  did  he  bring  home  my  turkey?" 
"To  give  you  a  severe  reprimand,  and  teach  you  to  attend  to  your  own  busi- 
ness," was  the  reply. 

True  greatness  never  feels  above  doing  anything  that  is  useful ;  but,  espe- 
cially, the  truly  great  man  will  never  feel  above  helping  himself.  His  own 
independence  of  character  depends  on  his  being  able  to  help  himself.  Dr. 
Franklin,  when  he  first  established  himself  in  business  in  Philadelphia, 
wheeled  home  the  paper  which  he  purchased  for  the  printing-office,  upon  a 
wheelbarrow,  with  his  own  hands. — Anecdotes  for  Boys, 
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SPECIMENS  OF  PARSING  AND  PARAPHRASING. 

No.  X. 

A  Description  op  Evening. 

O'er  the  heath  the  heifer  strays 
Free ;  the  furrowed  task  is  done. 
Now  the  village  windows  blaze. 
Burnished  by  the  setting  sun. 

Now  he  hides  behind  a  hill. 
Sinking  from  a  golden  sky : 
Can  the  pencil's  mimic  skill 
Copy  the  refulgent  dye  ? 

Trudging  as  the  ploughmen  go. 
To  the  smoking  hamlet  bound. 
Giant-like  their  shadows  grow. 
Lengthened  o'er  the  level  ground. 

Now  the  hermit  owlet  peeps 
From  the  barn  or  twisted  brake ; 
And  the  blue  mist  slowly  creeps. 
Curling  on  the  silver  lake. 

As  the  trout,  in  speckled  pride. 
Playful  from  its  bosom  springs. 
To  the  banks  a  ruffled  tide 
Verges  in  successive  rings. 

J.  W.  Cunningham. 

1,  Illustrative  Examination. 

This  lesson  refers  to  circumstances  connected  with  evening — ^what 
circumstance  is  first  referred  to  ? 

What  is  a  heifer'! 

From  what  is  the  heifer  free  in  this  instance  ? 

Is  the  plough  commonly  drawn  by  oxen  now  ? 

Explain  the  word  strays  with  reference  to  what  the  heifer  was  pre- 
viously doing. 

What  is  the  furrowed  task  ? 

What  is  the  next-mentioned  circumstance  connected  with  evening? 

What  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  windows  blaze  ? 

What  does  burnished  signify  ? 

What  makes  the  sun  appear  to  rise  into  the  sky  and  to  sink  from  it  ? 

In  what  direction  does  the  earth  revolve  round  its  axis  ? 

Therefore,  in  what  direction  does  the  sun  appear  to  move  round  the 
earth  ? 

What  is  meant  by  a  golden  sky  ? 

What  is  signified  by  the  question  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  second 
verse  T 

What  kind  of  skill  is  mimic  skill  ? 

The  pencil  has  no  skill — what  does  the  poet  mean  by  the  skill  of  the 
pencil  ? 

What  is  refulgent  dye  ? 
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What  circumstance  is  next  referred  to  ? 

What  does  bound  here  signify  ? 

What  is  a  hamlet  ? 

What  does  the  poet  design  to  make  us  think  of  when  he  refers  to  the 
snioking  of  the  hathl^t  ? 

In  what  direction  would  the  ploughmen  be  trudging  if  their  shadows 
were  before  them  ? 

On  what  kind  of  ground  would  their  shadows  be  longer  than  on  level 
ground  1 

On  what  would  they  be  shorter  ? 

What  made  their  shadows  grow  or  lengthen  et6li  oti  letel  ground  T 

What  is  the  next  circumstance  in  the  poet's  description  1 

Why  does  he  call  the  owl  hermit  ? 

What  is  to  peep  1 

Where  does  the  writer  imagine  the  owlet's  nest  to  be  ? 

What  is  a  twisted  brake  f 

How  does  he  describe  the  motion  of  the  mist  upon  the  lake  ? 

What  is  mist  ? 

What  brings  the  mist  at  evening  ? 

You  told  me  what  golden  sky  means — what  is  the  meaning  of  silver 
lake  ? 

What  fish  is  spoken  of? 

What  do  you  understand  by  its  speckled  pride  ? 

What  is  it  said  to  do  at  evening  ? 

Why  does  it  do  so  at  that  time  ? 

What  is  the  bosom  of  the  lake  ? 

Repeat  the  description  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  water  by  the 
leaping  of  the  trout. 

What  does  that  mean  ? 

2.  Parai'hrAse. 

The  heifer  wanders  at  liberty  over  the  heath,  being  set  free  from  the 
plough ;  for  evening  has  put  an  end  to  the  labour  of  turning  up  the 
soil.  Now  the  windows  of  the  village  appear  to  be  on  fire,  reflecting 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  shining  like  brightly  polished  metal. 
And  now  the  sun  is  hidden  by  a  hill,  as  he  sinks  in  the  west  beneath  a 
sky  that  is  gilded  by  his  rays.  In  vain  may  the  imitating  skill  of  the 
painter  try  to  represent  perfectly  the  brilliant  colouring  with  which  the 
clouds  are  dyed.  While  the  ploughmen  walk  wearily  along,  making 
their  way  to  the  little  village,  whose  smoking  chimneys  are  signs  of  the 
preparation  making  for  the  return  of  these  labourers  to  their  homes, 
their  shadows  stretching  along  the  level  ground  become  like  the  figures 
of  tall  giants.  Now  the  owl,  that  lives  lonely  like  a  hermit,  begins  to 
look  forth  from  her  nest  in  the  barn  or  among  the  twisted  bushes ;  and 
over  the  white-shining  lake  the  blue  mist  of  evening  passes  with  a  slow 
curling  motion ;  and  while  the  trout,  with  speckled  beauty,  leaps  in 
playfulness  from  the  midst  of  the  lake,  a  ruffled  flow  of  water  advances 
to  the  banks  in  rings  of  waves  one  after  another. 
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Correjsjpontrenre. 


(The  Editor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  ot 

his  Correspondents.) 

HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Rev.  Sir, — From  the  letter  of  your  correspondent,  "  G.  J.  C,"  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  he  does  not  labour  in  a  manufacturing  dis- 
trict. The  dinner  hour  in  these  districts  is.  generally  from  twelve  to  one 
o'clock.  If,  then,  the  children  be  kept  in  school  till  half-past  twelve,  what 
time  for  dinner  and  preparation,  will  those  have  who  are  employed  part 
of  the  day  in  the  factory,  and  part  at  school,  and  who  are  obliged  to  be 
at  the  factory  at  one  o'clock  ? 
Now  there  are  two  plans  which  I  would  propose — 

1 .  That  the  children  be  assembled  from  half-past  one  to  half-past  four 
o'clock.  This  would  allow  one  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner  and  recrea- 
tion. 

2.  That  they  meet  at  two  o'  clock,  as  usual ;  at  half-past  three  they  go  into 
the  play-ground  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  the  purpose,  as  Mr.  Stow, 
of  Glasgow,  expresses  it,  of  "  letting  off  the  steam  ;"  and  that  they  be 
dismissed  at  five.  This  latter  plan  I  have  adopted  in  my  own  school,  and 
have  found  it  to  answer  well — the  children  being  very  little  more  fatigued 
at  the  last  lesson  than  at  the  first. 

The  interval  would  serve  as  a  relaxation  for  the  master  as  well  as  his 
pupils.  I  am.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  W. 

P.S. — Factory  children  require  three  hours,  at  least,  each  afternoon, 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  other  scholars  who  attend  the  school  in 
their  daily  lessons. 


DIVERSITY  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  GRAMMARS. 

Sir, — I  trust  your  pages  will  be  open  to  the  perplexities  of  a  poor 
preparatory-schoolmaster,  labouring  under  an  evil  formerly  felt  and  re- 
dressed, but  lately  revived  in  this  kingdom ;  viz.,  diversity  of  Latin  and 
Greek  grammars.     The  inconveniences  are  sufficiently  great  which  this 
diversity  entails  in  after  instruction  ;  but  in  early  teaching  they  are  in- 
tolerable.    The  grammar  ought  to  be  in  the  school  what  the  catechism 
is  in  the  church,  "  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum  ;"  such  as  might  be  learned 
not  only  by  private  conning,  but  by  constantly  hearing  the  same  sense 
repeated  in  the  same  words.     It  was  truly  said  by  the  pious,  learned, 
and  experienced  Thorndyke,  ".To  catechise  beside  that  form  which  the 
church  alloweth  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  everlasting  dissension  in  matters 
of  faith  : "  and  it  is  equally  true  that  to  convey  early  grammatical  in- 
struction under  different  forms  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  instead  of  for- 
warding, to  delay  and  perplex  rudimental  education.     If  any  one  can 
conceive  the  Babel  that  would  be  created  by  the  introduction  of  three 
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difPerent  catechisms  in  the  church,  he  may  equally  conceive  the  confu- 
sion to  be  encountered  in  preparing  boys  of  different  ages,  and  different 
stages  of  advancement,  in  the  three  different  Latin  grammars  now  in 
use  at  our  chief  public  schools,  viz.,  the  Eton,  King  Edward's  edited  by 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  Dr.  Kennedy's.  I  have  said  that  this  evil  was 
formerly  felt  and  redressed  in  this  kingdom.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  extracts. 

The  address  prefixed  to  King  Henry's  Grammar,  attributed  to  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey,  speaks  thus : — 

"  The  which  (sound  grammatical  instruction)  hath  seemed  to  many  very 
hard  to  compass  afore-time,  because  that  they  who  profess  this  art  of  teach- 
ing grammar,  did  teach  divers  grammars  and  not  one.  ...  As  for  the 
diversity  of  grammars,  it  is  well  and  profitably  tak«n  away  by  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty's wisdom,  who  foreseeing  the  inconvenience,  and  favourably  providing 
the  remedy,  caused  one  kind  of  grammar  by  soundly  learned  men  to  be  dili- 
gently drawn,  and  so  to  be  set  out  only,  every  where  to  be  taught  for  the  use 
of  learners  and  for  avoiding  the  hurt  in  changing  of  schoolmasters." 

The  editor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  same  grammar  (1714)  says 
in  his  preface, 

**  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  .  .  a  public  uniform  way  of  Institution 
was  upon  great  advice  by  authority  prescribed.  But  since  then  .  .  private 
schemes  have  been  taken  up,  not  only  against  the  plain  command  of  autho- 
rity, but  the  general  interest  of  learners,  who  seldom  growing  up  under  the 
care  of  one  master,  were  in  this  case,  upon  every  change,  constrained  to  be- 
gin afresh,  to  their  great  discouragement  and  manifest  loss  of  time." 

In  practical  questions  like  this,  what  was  wisdom  in  Wolsey' s  and  in 
Freind's  time,  must  be  wisdom  now ;  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the  wise 
course  then  pointed  out  may  be  eventually  reverted  to. 

Should  the  question  be  asked,  whether  all  the  improvements  of  mo- 
dem scholarship  are  to  be  set  aside  ?  I  would  say,  by  no  means.  Let 
the  text  of  the  Eton  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars,  as  those  in  most  ge- 
neral use,  be  thoroughly  revised  with  as  little  alteration  as  possible ; 
and  let  the  masters  of  the  chief  public  schools  agree  upon  a  series  of 
notes,  or  an  appendix,  giving  to  more  advanced  students  the  benefit  of 
all  that  modern  philology  has  done  to  elucidate  and  simplify  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  in  both  languages.  Let  the  grammars  so  revised  be 
simultaneously  adopted  in  all  the  greater  schools,  and  this  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  adoption  in  all  the  preparatory  schools  in  the  kingdom,— 
to  the  infinite  relief  of  early  instructors,  as  well  as  to  the  incalculable 
advancement  of  sound  grammatical  knowledge.  Hoping  that  these  sug- 
gestions may  be  improved  upon  by  some  of  your  correspondents,  better 
quahfied  to  do  justice  to  the  subject, 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Bath,  Aug,  31,  1849.  K. 
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A    COPIOUS   AND  CRITICAL  LATIN-ENGLISH  LEXICON  ;    FOUNDED  ON  THE 
GERMAN-LATIN    DICTIONARIES   OF   DR.    WILLIAM   FREUND.       BY    THE 

REV.  J,  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A.     4to.     (Loodon,  1849.) 

This  is  a  work  of  about  fourteen  hundred  quarto  pages.  The  author 
says  in  his  Preface,  ^*  While  roj  Octavo  Latin-English  Dictionary  has 
met  the  ordinary  wants  of  colleges  and  schools,  there  has  still  been 
a  call  for  a  more  copious  work  of  the  same  kind  as  a  book  of  reference 
in  libraries,  and  for  the  convenience  of  advanced  students  who  do  not 
shrink  from  the  purchase  of  a  large  and  costly  volume.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  appeared  desirable  to  transfer  to  our  language  the  sub- 
stance of  two  critical  and  elaborate  Latin-German  Dictionaries  by  Dr. 
William  Freund,  in  which  Latin  lexicography  has  been  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection."  Mr.  Riddle  states  that  he  found  more  to  do 
than  he  at  first  expected,  and  that  the  labour  consisted  both  in  supply- 
ing omissions,  correcting  many  thousand  misprints  which  are  scattered 
over  the  original  work  of  Freund  (Gesammtworterbuch),  which  is  the 
foundation  of  his  work,  and  "partly  in  carrying  out  the  plan  and 
extending  the  substance  of  the  work  itself,  sometimes  from  Freund's 
larger  dictionary,  and  sometimes  from  independent  Sources."  The 
author  does  not  mention  what  these  independent  sources  are,  except 
'*  in  the  department  of  medical  and  other  scientific  terminology,"  for 
which  purpose  he  has  more  especially  used  Hooper's  Medical  Dic- 
tionary; the  Pentaglott  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Shirley  Palmer;  and  in 
Botany,  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants.  As  the  best  of  Latin 
Lexicons,  that  of  Forcellini,  is  not  mentioned,  it  must  be  inferred  that 
the  author  made  no  use  of  it. 

The  reviewer  is  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Freund,  and 
consequently  he  can  form  no  opinion  upon  it ;  but  he  must  take  the 
dictionary  in  its  present  form  and  judge  it  by  what  it  is,  both  as  to 
plan  and  execution.  It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  among  many  persons 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  scholarship  to  be  found  except  in 
Germany  and  German  books,  and  that  a  man  must  not  look  for  any 
thing  good  at  home.  The  Germans  have  produced  many  excellent 
philological  works,  and  many  that  are  not  good ;  both  classes  of 
which  have  been  indiscriminately  imported  into  this  country.  If 
the  material  of  Dr.  Freund's  work  is  to  be  judged  of  by  Mr.  Riddle's 
dictionary,  it  must  be* said  that  it  contains  much  good  matter,  though 
a  great  deal  less  than  the  Lexicon  of  Forcellini ;  and  that  it  contains 
a  great  deal  that  is  of  no  value. 

The  work  appears  to  be  designed  to  comprehend  all  or  nearly  all 
proper  names  which  occur  in  Latin  authors ;  at  least  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  author's  intention  to  insert  names  of  places,  and  names  of 
persons  also,  but  with  some  limitations,  the  precise  nature  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover.  In  the  case  of  Gentile  names,  or  what  he 
incorrectly  calls  family  names,  the  Gentile  name  seems  to  be  given 
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merely  as  an  example  of  the  form  of  a  word  ;  and  as  such  example, 
there  is  no  objection  to  its  insertion.     Thus — 

''  Sulpicias,  a  Roman  family  name ;  e.  g.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba,  Consul, 
A.  V.  C.  610,  an  excellent  orator,  Cic.  de  Or.  I.  10,  39." 

It  is  obvious  that  a  dictionary  of  1400  moderate-sized  quarto  pages, 
if  loaded  with  proper  names,  cannot  approach  completeness  in  the 
explanation  of  that  class  of  words  which  properly  belong  to  a  verbal 
dictionary.  Though  the  explanations  of  proper  names  are  brief  and 
often  very  defective,  yet  on  the  whole  they  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
room.  The  following  are  instances  of  the  kinds  of  words  that  fill  up 
a  large  space  in  this  work  : — 

"  Sunici,  a  people  of  Belgium,  Tac.  H.  4,  ^&.^* 

"  Marane,  a  town  on  the  Red  Sea,  Plin.  VI.  28,  32." 

"  Psecas,  a  nymph  in  the  train  of  Diana,  Ov." 

"  Alemonides,  a  descendant  of  Alemon ;  his  son  Myscelus,  Ov.  M.,15,  26." 

These  are  examples  of  the  least  important  of  the  proper  names.  If 
a  lexicographer's  plan  comprehends  ail  proper  names,  of  course 
such  as  these  must  come  among  them.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Psecas  is  not  honoured  with  a  special  reference,  and  Alemonides  is. 
The  author  has  no  consistency  in  this  matter.  He  often  gives  the  par- 
ticular reference,  and  it  should  always  be  given,  where  the  example 
is  of  any  value ;  but  he  also  often  omits  the  special  reference,  and  only 
refers  generally  to  the  author.  The  omission  of  such  useless  matter, 
as  Psecas  and  Alemonides,  of  which  there  is  abundance,  would  have 
made  room  for  some  thousands  more  of  special  references. 

The  author  has  always  marked  the  quantity  of  the  words,  both  pro- 
per names  and  others  ;  and  he  has  given  the  etymology  or  derivation, 
not,  however,  by  means  of  the  roots  or  crude  forms,  but  in  the  old  way, 
as  in  the  following  instance  : — 

"  Concio  (Contio),  onis,/.  (1.  concio,  concieo)." 

The  author  does  not  put  "contio"  in  his  dictionary,  and  it  is  not 
plain  what  he  means  by  writing  **  contio"  after  **  concio."  The  true 
form  of  the  word  is  **  contio  "  a  shortened  form  of  conventio,  the  evi- 
dence for  which  is  decisive.  The  derivation  from  **  concio"  or 
"  concieo  "  is  simply  impossible  and  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language.  He  also  derives  **  concilium,"  from  **  concieo,"  which, 
coupled  with  the  fact  of  **  contio"  being  derived  from  the  same  verb, 
shows  that  there  is  no  method  in  his  derivations.  *'  Provincia  "  is  de- 
rived from  **  provinco,"  an  etymology  contrary  to  analogy,  and  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  form  provintia  occasionally  occurs  in  the 
MSS.,  and  Hugo  long  ago  showed  that  it  is  arr  abbreviated  form  of 
**  providentia,"  of  which  **  prudentia  "  is  another  form.  The  author  is 
also  mistaken  in  giving  **  a  country  out  of  Italy,  acquired  by  the 
Romans  by  conquest,  &c.,"  as  the  primary  meaning.  That  which  he 
gives  under  B.  in  **  II.  Meton,"  is  the  primary  meaning.  **  Focus"  is 
derived  from  an  old  root  **fo,  whence  also  foveo;"  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  author  does  not  recognise  the  same' element  **  foe"  in 
**  focus  "  and  in  **  foveo  ;"  and  on  this  principle  he  must  be  puzzled  to 
explain  the  relationship  of  "  nix  "  and  **  nivis."     The  author  does  not 
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admit  the  existence  of  a  verb  **  discribo,"  though  he  has  the  other 
verbs  beginning  with  di  or  dis  ;  and  yet  "  discribo  *'  is  as  certain  a 
form  as  **  dispono/'  He  places  the  meanings  of  '*  discribo  "  under 
"  describo."  In  some  instances  the  author's  etymologies  are  better 
than  those  given  in  the  ordinary  dictionaries ;  but  there  is  no  system. 

The  author  has  given  short  articles  on  each  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  A,  B,  C^  &c.,  and  such  articles,  if  more  complete,  Mrould  be 
very  useful.  If  any  person  will  take  the  pains  to  compare  this  part 
of  the  dictionary  with  what  Professor  Key  has  done  in  his  work  on 
**  The  Alphabet,''  he  will  see  that  the  author  might  have  found  some- 
thing  to  his  purpose  nearer  than  Germany. 

Many  words  are  very  well  explained  in  the  work,  but  the  amount  of 
explanation  is  sometimes  deficient ;  and  it  is  a  subject  for  regret  that 
good  matter  has  been  excluded  to  make  room  for  such  useless  proper 
names  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  for  such  articles  as  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Manzer  or  manser,  eris,  m.  an  illegitimate  child,  Eccl.'^ 

"  Manutigium,  ii,  n.  a  feeling  with  the  hands,  L.  h" 

"  Saccaria,  se,  porter's  work,  App." 

"  Psoitis,  an  inflammation  of  the  muscles  of  the  loins,  N.  h." 

That  part  of  a  lexicographer's  duty  which  consists  in  explaining 
technical  terms  or  terms  of  art,  is  extremely  difficult,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  a  mere  scholar  can  do  this  satisfactorily.  It  would  require 
the  labqur  of  several  persons  to  make  a  complete  Latin  or  Greek  Dic- 
tionary.    In  what  manner  the  author  has  accomplished  his  task  io 
the  explanation  of  surgical,  medical,  and  botanical  terms,  the  reviewer 
does  not  pretend  to  say.     There  is,  however,  one  department  of  the 
lexicographer's  duty,  which  falls  within  the  province  of  the  scholar,  and 
yet  is  partly  of  a  technical  kind,  on  which  the  reviewer  has  a  few  re^ 
marks  to  make.     This  department  is  that  which  comprehends  con- 
stitutional terms  and  legal  terms,  which,  as  is  known   to   all  Latin 
scholars,  abound  so  much  in  every  Roman  writer,  that  some  exact 
knowledge  of  them  is  indispensable  for  those  who  read  any  Latio 
author.     In  this  department  Mr.  Riddle's  work  is  often  very  defectire 
and  very  inaccurate. 

As  his  work  comprehends  proper  names,  that  of  Justinian  could  not 
be  omitted.     The  article  is  the  following  : — 

"  Justinianus,  i,  m,  a  Roman  emperor  of  the  sixth  century,  by  whoK 
order  the  well-known  collection  of  laws  (Corpus  Juris)  was  made.'' 

**  Well-known  "  is  a  form  of  expression  frequently  adopted ,  when  a 
man  would  avoid  explanation,  which  ought  to  be  given.  The  term 
"  Corpus  Juris  "  is  a  modern  term,  not  used  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  it  comprehends  more  than  the  three  compilations  made 
by  the  order  of  Justinian.  Further,  only  one  of  Justinian's  compila- 
tions was  a  collection  of**  laws,"  or  *' of  imperial  Constitutions."  Itis 
extreme  carelessness  to  send  forth  such  an  article  as  this,  in  which  two 
of  the  compilations  of  Justinian,  the  Institutiones  and  the  Pandects  are 
represented  as  a  part  of  a  **  collection  of  laws."  The  author  has  not 
inserted  **  Institutiones"  in  his  dictionary,  though  it  is  one  of  the 
compilations  of  Justinian^  and  the  name  of  the  recently  discovered 
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classical  work  of  Gaius.     The  article  on  Gaius  is  hardly  satisfactory ; 
it  is  this : 

"  Caius,  a.  See  Gaius." 
"  Gmua,  a.  See  Gaius." 

Such  slips  may  be  excused  in  a  book  of  reference,  for  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  avoid.  It  is  unfortunate^  however,  that  a  mistake  should  occur 
in  so  conspicuous  a  name. 

Though  the  author  has  omitted  *^  InstitutioneSj"  he  has  an  article  on 
the  Pandect : — 

"  Pandectse,  arum^  a  compilation  of  laws  from  the  writings  of  the  Roman 
jurists,  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  the  Pandects." 

This  kind  of  article  is  calculated  to  confirm  the  ignorance  that  pre- 
vails on  such  matters.  People  will  speak  of  the  Pandect  and  Digest, 
without  knowing  anything  of  them ;  just  as  we  have  heard  of  a  learned 
English  lawyer,  who  professes  an  acquaintance  with  both  the  Pandect 
and  the  Digest.  Justinian  gave  to  the  excerpts  from  the  Roman 
jurists,  contained  in  the  Pandect  or  Digest,  the  force  of  law,  and  that 
is  all.     Under  **  Digesta"  we  find  the  following  article : — 

"  Digesta,  the  Pandects,  a  collection  of  Roman  laws,  made  by  order  of 
Justinian,  Cod.  Just.  I.  17,  3." 

As  the  Codex  Just,  is  here  referred  to,  one  might  expect  to  find  it 
explained  under  '*  Codex,"  but  it  is  not. 

The  following  is  the  way  in  which  the  great  Roman  jurists  are 
treated,  whose  works  furnished  materials  for  the  compilers  of  the  Digest : 

*'  Paulus  Julius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  Lampr." 

**  Papinianus,  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer,  Spart." 

**  Ulpianus,  Domitius  U.,  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer." 

Tliese  three  we  might  suppose  to  be  the  same  man  under  different 
names,  for  there  is  neither  time  nor  circumstance  to  distinguish  them, 
except  that  Paulus  is  not  said  to  be  a  Roman.  Yet  Ulpian's  frag- 
ments make  up  about  one-third  of  the  large  compilation  called  tne 
Digest ;  and  those  of  Paulus  make  a  large  amount.  That  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  omit  such  articles  as  these  altogether,  is  a  matter 
on  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  A  very  short  article 
of  one  line  upon  Ulpian  and  Paulus  can  be  of  no  use  to  any  body.  As 
the  author's  plan  is  to  give  proper  names,  it  must  be  a  mere  accident 
that  the  name  of  Theodosius  is  omitted,  a  Roman  emperor  who  pre- 
ceded Justinian  in  making  a  legal  compilation. 

The  constitutional  terms  are  better  explained  in  this  work  than  the 
legal  terms,  as  we  might  expect ;  and  some  of  them  are  satisfactory, 
or  not  open  to  much  objection,  as  '*  Rogatio"  for  instance,  except  on 
the  score  of  being  too  short.  The  legal  terms  consist  of  such  as  occur 
in  classical  authors,  and  such  as  belong  exclusively  or  nearly  so  to  the 
law  writers.  Those  which  occur  in  classical  authors  require  a  sufficient 
explanation,  and  it  is  a  lexicographer*s  duty  to  give  it.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble for  a  man  to  explain  those  which  are  exclusively  used  by  the  law 
writers,  unless  he  has  made  law  a  study.  But  many,  even  of  those 
terms  which  occur  in  classical  authors,  require  some  small  amount  of 
technical  knowledge,  in  order  to  be  able  to  explain  them ;  and  it  is 
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not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  have  at  hand  a  few  English  law  terms, 
and  sometimes  to  misapply  them. 

"  Pubes"  is  an  instance  of  an  article,  which  a  very  slight  care  would 
have  improved.  The  technical  meaning  of  *'  pubes "  is  not  given, 
though  the  classical  work  of  Gaius  (I.  §  196)  would  have  supplied  a 
definition.  It  cannot  be  charged  as  hypercritical  to  seek  for  such 
information  in  this  Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  author  volunteers  to  give 
legal  information  on  matters  of  much  less  importance  for  the  general 
student,  and  of  a  much  more  technical  character,  as  the  following 
article  will  show  : — 

"  Publiciana,  se,/.  an  action  respecting  property,  the  possession  of  which, 
although  not  formally  acquired,  has  still  to  some  extent  been  obtained  by 
virtue  of  undisturbed  possession  for  a  length  of  time.    Dig." 

One  may  suppose  that  a  lexicographer  has   not  always  time  to 
think ;  and,  indeed,  such  is  the  tedious  nature  of  the  labour,  that 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  man,  who  is  compelled,  as  the 
best  lexicographer  often  must  be,  to  trust  to  others.     But  the  wonder 
IS,  that  the  author  could  write  out  such  a  formal  definition  without 
perceiving  that  it  was  pure  nonsense ;  and  it  is  a  greater  wonder  still 
where  the  author  could  find  this  absurdity,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  it  is  his  own.     If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  more  of  the  matter, 
he  must  refer  to   Dig.  which  is   Mr.   Riddle's  usual   way   of  refer- 
ring to  the  Digest,  instead  of  giving,  as  Forcellini  does,  the  proper 
reference ;  or  he  may  find  it  sufficiently  explained  in  an  English  work, 
which,  in  his  admiration  of  German  learning,  the  author  has  over- 
looked, for  he  does  not  mention  it  in    his    preface.      The  author's 
"Publiciana,"  it  may   be   presumed,   is  derived    from   his   German 
original.     However,  he  might  have  found  the  true  explanation  even 
in  a   German    book    (Rein,  Das   E'dmische    Privairecht^   p.    157). 
Pupillus,  another  word  that  frequently  occurs  in  classical  writers,  is  an 
instance  of  imperfect  explanation :  it  is  *'  an  orphan  under  age,  a 
ward,  a  minor."    The  article  **  Pupillus,"  in  Forcellini,  will  give  better 
information.   There  is  nothing  in  the  articles,  **  Pupillus"  and  '•  Tutor," 
if  they  are  consulted  separately,  which  would  show  a  student  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  two  terms ;  nor  if  he  should  happen  to  look  at  one 
article  after  consulting  the  other,  will  he  see  their  relationship  put  in  a 
clear  light. 

The  imperfections  of  the  work  are  very  striking,  when  words,  which 
have  some  degree  of  resemblance,  but  are  distinguished  by  certain 
differences,  are  compared.  Thus  in  the  article  **  Mutuum,"  the 
technical  meaning  of  that  particular  kind  of  loan  called  ''  Mutuum '*  is 
correctly  explained;  but  **  Commodatum  "  is  not  explained,  for  the 
following  is  no  explanation  : — 

''  Commodatum,  in  law ;  a  loan.  Dig.  II. ;  a  contract  respecting  a  loan. 
Dig." 

So  far  as  this  shows,  Commodatum  may  be  the  same  as  Mutuum. 
What  the  author  means  by  making  two  formal  divisions  of  **  loan" 
and  **  contract  about  loan,"  and  fortifying  each  meaning  by  a  Dig.,  it 
is  very  hard  to  say.     If  he  really  wished  to  refer  his  readers  to  a  defini- 
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tion  of  Commodatum  and  Mutuum,  he  might  have  satisfied  them  by  a 
special  reference  to  the  Digest  after  the  manner  of  Forcellini. 

The  same  objections  that  have  been  made  as  to  want  of  technical  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  in  the  above  instances,  apply  to  many  other 
words^  as  lex,  jurisdictio,  jus,  Justus,  mandatum,  pignus,  hypotheca, 
heres,  sponsio,  servio,  servitus,  alluvio,  and  others  of  the  kind  ;  but  the 
degree  of  defect  or  of  error  in  all  these  articles  is  by  no  means  the 
same,  and  in  some  of  them  it  may  not  be  very  great.  The  explana- 
tion of*'  Alluvio  '*  is  very  singular  : — 

**  Alluvio^  in  law  ;  alluvial  soil.    Dig." 

Now  "alluvial  soil"  is  soil  produced  by  "alluvio,**  and  thus  the 
legal  explanation  of  **  alluvio  "  is  **  soil  produced  by  alluvio.*'  This 
will  hardly  satisfy  even  those  who  are  accustomed  to  accept  any  ex- 
planation of  a  thing,  and  to  be  thankful  for  it;  and  it  is  hard  to  find 
an  excuse  for  such  gratuitous  nonsense,  when  a  passage  of  Gaius 
(ii.  §  70)  would  have  solved  the  difficulty,  or  a  true  and  faithful  refer- 
ence to  the  Digest  (41,  1,  7),  instead  of  this  useless  and  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  citing  by  a  Dig. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  any  dictionary  ;  and 
it  is  true,  that  if  the  discovery  of  error  is  the  only  object  with  which  a 
man  examines  such  a  book,  he  may  easily  gratify  his  wishes.  But 
these  remarks  are  not  made  with  that  view.  They  are  simply  such  as 
occur  to  the  reviewer  in  consequence  of  using  the  dictionary  for  a  few 
days.  Nor  are  these  remarks  intended  to  pass  for  a  review  of  the 
work  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  for  on  some  departments  the 
reviewer  offers  no  opinion  at  all,  for  fear  that  if  he  ventured  into  the 
departments  of  surgery  and  the  Uke  he  might  write  something  worthy 
of  comparison  with  the  author's  explanation  of  the  *'  Publiciana  actio.*' 
It  would  require  much  space  to  examine  the  author's  mode  of  treating 
the  prepositions,  the  pronouns,  and  the  adverbs,  in  doing  which  there 
would  be  room  both  to  censure  and  commend. 

The  great  fault  of  the  book  seems  to  be  the  plan.  The  author  has 
attempted  more  than  could  be  accomplished  in  the  space,  and  hence, 
as  it  seems  to  the  reviewer,  the  explanation  of  these  words  which  be- 
long to  the  ordinary  language  is  often  less  complete  than  it  should 
be.  Lexicography  is  a  painful  and  ungrateful  labour.  It  requires  a 
life  to  produce  a  lasting  monument  like  that  of  Forcellini.  A  sound 
judgment  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language,  derived  from  a 
careful  study  of  all  the  best  writers,  are  indispensable  qualifications  for 
80  difficult  and  laborious  an  undertaking. 

If  a  second  edition  should  be  required,  the  author  may  certainly  im- 
prove his  work  without  altering  the  plan.  Positive  errors  may  be  cor- 
rected, by  striking  out  some  things  and  putting  others  in  their  place ; 
but  the  etymology  cannot  be  made  an  adequate  representation  of  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  without  total  alteration.  At  the  end  of  the 
work  there  is  a  copious  etymological  index,  which  some  persons  may 
think  useful ;  but  it  will  not  meet  with  any  favour  from  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  analyze  the  words  of  the  Latin  language  on 
true  philological  principles.  If  the  work  cannot  be  prudently  increased 
in  size,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  banish  all  the  proper 
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names ;  also  the  L.L,  or  '*  Low  Latin"  words,  under  which  the  author 
includes  '*  ecclesiastical ;"  the  M.L.  or  Medieval  Latin  ;  and  most  es- 
pecially the  N.L.  or  New  Modern  Latin.  The  work  has  not  the 
slightest  pretence  to  completeness  in  medieval  words,  nor  would  it 
have,  if  it  were  twice  as  large  :  and,  though  such  words  are  marked  in 
the  lexicon,  they  greatly  disfigure  the  book  in  the  eyes  of  classical 
students,  and  fill  up  space  that  could  be  better  employed.  It  would 
require  a  volume  of  this  size  to  make  even  a  tolerable  dictionary  for 
the  use  of  the  higher  classes  in  schools  and  for  students  at  college; 
and  yet  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  book  is  filled  with  matter 
which  is  useless  to  a  classical  student,  and  of  no  value  at  all  to  a 
scholar,  who  can  turn  to  better  aids  than  this  for  medieval  or  low 
Latin  words. 

On  the  subject  of  Latin  lexicography  a  word  may  be  said.  The 
great  work  is  that  of  Forcellini,  of  which  there  is  a  new  edition  by 
Furlanetto,  which  has  been  reprinted  in  Germany.  This  is  the  work 
which  all  lexicographers  must  use,  unless  they  make  up  their  minds  to 
more  than  twenty  years  of  independent  labour ;  and,  if  they  are  resolved 
to  undertake  the  labour,  they  should  also  be  sure  that  they  have  the 
capacity  for  the  work.  It  is  not  likely  that  Freund  did  not  use  For- 
cellini, but  on  this  matter  nothing  is  said  by  the  editor.  Mr.  Riddle 
has  also  produced  an  edition  of  Scheller's  Latin  Dictionary  (Lexicon 
Totius  Latini talis,  &c.,  revised  and  translated  into  English  by  J.  £. 
Riddle,  M.A.,  Oxford,  at  the  University  Press,  1836),  a  work  mani- 
festly founded  on  that  of  Forcellini,  without  any  acknowledgment. 
See  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  Furlanetto  in  his  Preface  (p.  viii.) 
of  the  German  edition. 


THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  ETYMOLOGICAL  SPELLING-BOOK  ;  EXHIBITING  (iN 
ADDITION  TO  THEIR  ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ACCENTUATION)  THE  ETY- 
MOLOGY, AND  PRIMARY  AND  PRESENT  MEANINGS,  OF  ABOVE  8000 
OF  THE  MOST  USEFUL  ENGLISH  WORDS  ;  AND  FURNISHING  A  KEY 
TO  MANY  MORE.  WITH  A  PRELIMINARY  LESSON  ON  ETYMOLOGY; 
AND  NUMEROUS  NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  APPLICATION  OF 
PARTICULAR  WORDS,  ON  A  PLAN  CALCULATED  TO  EXERCISE  THE 
JUDGMEJJT  AND  AID  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LEARNER.  BY  JAMES 
A,    CHRISTIE,     C.S.,   M.C.P.,     MASTER     OF     THE     DUKE   OF   BEDFOftDS 

SCHOOL,    MILTON    ABBOT,    DEVON.      12mo.  pp.  146.       (Londou: 
Longmans)* 

There  is  much  that  is  very  sensible  and  useful  in  this  volume;  but 
occasionally  we  wish  that  the  amiable  author  had  placed  the  proof 
sheets  in  the  hands  of  some  good  classical  scholar,  before  he  published 
his  work.  And  what  does  he  mean  by  M.  C.  P.  ?  So  respectable  as 
we  know  him  to  be,  why  does  he  use  initials,  which  no  one  can  un- 
derstand? Plain  James  A.  Christie  would  have  had  more  charms  for 
us,  than  J.  A.  Christie,  decked  in  tinsel.  But  we  may  be  mistaken  ; 
M.  C.  P.  may,  perhaps,  mean  Knight  of  the  Garter,  or  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  LINEAL  DRAWING  AND  MENSURATION,  WITH  HINTS 
ON  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  DRAWING  CLASSES.  BY  HENRT  PICKTON, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  DRAWING  CLASSES  IN  THE  NORMAL  AND  MODEL 
SCHOOLS  OF   THE   BRITISH   AND   FOREIGN   SCHOOL  SOCIETY.      SeCOnd 

Edition.    12mo.  pp.  48.    (London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall ,  Sf  Co.,  and 
School  Book  Depository,  Borough  Road.) 

This  little  manual  has  been  compiled  at  the  request  of  many  teachers, 
with  the  view  of  supplying  exercises  in  drawing  for  schools,  where  the 
tipiQ  which  the  children  remain  to  be  taught  is  insufficient  for  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  the  Dupuis  system  of  model  drawing.  As  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  introduce  too  early  into  the  minds  of  children 
some  ideas  of  measurement,  and  some  definite  notions  of  the  properties 
of  figure,  and  as,  moreover,  all  children  are  at  one  time  or  other  nascent 
draughtsmen,  some  such  system  is  necessary  for  the  teacher ;  and  we 
cordially  recommend  this  little  book  to  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  results  which  they  have  attained  from  any  system  they  may  have 
adopted,  and  are  looking  about  for  another,  likely  to  be  more  efficient. 


ELEMENTS  OF   ENGLISH    GRAMMAR,  FOR  THE  USE  OF   LADIES*  SCHOOLS. 

BY  R.  G.  LATHAM,  M.D.    12mo.  pp.  100.   (Loudon  :  Taylor,  WaU 
ton,  ^  Maberly.) 

This  is  the  work  of  a  scholar.  Exhibiting  and  explaining  the  chief 
fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  English  grammar,  it  gives  likewise 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  It  may  be  a  future 
question  for  some  Holy  Office  of  Inquisition,  should  the  Jesuits  here- 
after prevail,  whether  editors  ought  to  own  that  they  are  parents. 
**We"  have  placed  two  copies  of  Dr.  Latham's  work  in  the  library 
of  our  family  school-room,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  best  way  of  recom- 
mending others  to  do  the  same. 


A    GRAMMAR   OF  THE   ENGLISH     LANGUAGE.        BY   WILLIAM     STEWART, 
TEACHER   OF    ENGLISH    GEOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY,  PERTH  *,    AUTHOR 

OF    "the    orthoepic    PRIMER."     18mo.  pp.   144.     (Edinburgh: 
J.  ^  T.  Clark). 

We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  understand  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  the  teacher  and  the  taught  will  derive  from  this  grammar.  We 
recommend,  in  preference,  the  works  of  Latham,  Hunter,  and  Smart 
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OPENING  OF  A  NATIVE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  IN  CALCUTTA. 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  BETHUNE,  THE  FOUNDER. 

[A  most  important  movement  for  the  promotion  of  female  education  in  India ; 
imperfect,  perhapsi  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but  still  deeply  interesting.^£(f.] 

Mr  F&iENDs, — I  understand  that  it  is  expected  of  me  that  I  should  address  a  few 
words  to  you  on  the  occasion  on  which  we  are  met  here.  This  is  a  day  of  no  com- 
mon gladness  and  triumph  to  all  of  us  :  to  you  as  fathers,  because  it  is  impossible 
that  these  feelings  of  natural  affection  which  form  the  better  part  of  every  man 
deserving  the  name,  should  not  lead  you  to  rejoice  in  the  hope  which  this  new  insti- 
tution holds  out  for  the  improvement  of  those  who  are  most  dear  to  you :  to  me, 
because  it  is  an  unspeakable  gratification  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  become  an 
instrument  in  furthering  this  great  work  ;  and,  although  the  blessings  of  a  wife  and 
children  are  not  mine,  yet  I  can  feel  something  of  a  father's  joy,  in  the  consciousness 
that  I  have  done  something  toward  heightening  and  ennobling  that  joy  in  those 
friends  whom  I  see  around  me,  and,  I  trust  also,  in  multitudes  of  others,  who  will 
not  be  slow  to  follow  your  example. 

The  scheme  which  is  developed  here  to-day  has  not  been  lightly  conceived  nor  hastily 
undertaken  by  me.  Among  the  documents  which  were  earliest  put  into  my  hands  con- 
nected with  this  country,  even  before  I  left  England,  were  the  reports  of  the  progress 
of  education,  and  the  proofs  of  the  proficiency  of  the  students  in  the  government  insti- 
tutions of  which  I  am  now  the  official  head.  These  reports  led  me  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  a  country  in  which  the  young  men  had  been  subjected  to  this  sys- 
tem of  training,  now  for  more  than  thirty  years,  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  day 
could  not  be  far  distant,  when  an  imperative  call  would  be  made  for  extending  the 
benefits  of  education  by  which  the  young  men  of  Bengal  had  so  largely  profited,  to 
the  other  half  of  its  inhabitants.  I  believed  that  you,  having  felt  in  your  own  per- 
sons the  elevating  influence  of  a  good  education,  would  before  long  begin  to  feel  the 
want  of  companions,  the  cultivation  of  whose  taste  and  intellect  might  correspond  in 
some  degree  to  your  own :  that  you  would  gradually  begin  to  understand  hov 
infinitely  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  may  be  enhanced  by  the  charm  which  can 
be  thrown  over  it  by  the  graceful  virtues  and  elegant  accomplishments  of  well-edu- 
cated women :  that  you  would  be  led  to  the  reflection,  in  your  study  of  the  histories 
of  other  nations,  that  in  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  females  are  held,  the 
amount  of  mental  culture  to  which  they  attain,  and  the  extent  of  influence  which 
they  are  permitted  to  exercise  over  the  tastes  and  habits  of  society,  the  best  and 
surest  test  may  be  found  of  the  degree  in  which  one  nation  surpasses  another  in 
civilization. 

I  thought  too,  that  you  could  not  fail  to  discover,  as  soon  as  you  began  to  reflect 
at  all  upon  the  matter,  how  infinite  is  the  importance  of  the  part  which  every  mother 
has  to  perform  in  the  education  of  her  offspring.  When  the  young  child  is  first 
struggling  to  the  use  of  his  reason,  when  with  every  hour,  new  sights,  new  expe- 
riences, new  ideas  are  crowding  in  multitudes  upon  his  infant  mind,  of  what  vast 
consequence  is  it  that  from  his  mother,  to  whose  personal  care  he  is  necessarily  en- 
trusted, by  whom  alone  his  physical  wants  can  be  supplied,  he  should  also  be  able 
to  draw  that  healthful  food  for  his  reason,  his  taste,  his  imagination,  which  may  train 
and  educate  him  to  grow  up  to  a  great  and  good  man.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the 
character  of  a  nation  should  depend  so  intimately  on  the  character  of  its  women  1  And 
this  is  not  felt  in  childhood  alone,  but  in  every  relation  of  life  the  power  of  female 
influence  is  acknowledged ;  and  the  importance  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  of 
doing  all  in  our  power  to  secure  that  this  influence  shall  always  be  exerted  in  the 
direction  which  points  to  justice,  to  virtue,  and  to  honour. 

These  were  the  ideas  which  occupied  my  thoughts  even  before  I  landed  on  an 
Indian  shore,  and  since  ray  arrival  here,  every  thing  which  I  was  able  to  learn  or 
observe  confirmed  me  in  their  correctness,  and  that  similar  ideas  were  rapidly 
working  their  way  in  Bengal, — I  heard  of  men  educating  theirwives,  their  daughters, 
their  sisters.  True,  these  were  individual  instances  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  was  done 
privately,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth, — for  it  is  indeed  no  light  matter  to  run  counter 
to  the  preconceived  opinions  of  a  whole  people  in  any  land,  and  especially  in  this 
country,  where  you  are  supposed  to  cling  with  peculiar  fondness  to  your  old  institu- 
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tions.    But  all  these  indications  of  a  new  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject  were 
symptomatic  and  encouraging. 

Further,  it  was  a  hopeful  reflection  that  the  seclusion  and  the  ignorance  to  which 
your  females  have  been  so  long  condemned  do  not  belong  to  the  oldest  customs  of 
your  Qation,  that  they  are  themselves  innovations,  brought  in,  as  I  believe,  by  a 
courtly  imitation  of  your  Mahommedan  invaders.  I  find,  in  the  translations  of  your 
old  works  of  imagination  and  legends,  that  the  daughters  of  your  sages  and  wives  of 
your  princes  are  described  as  enjoying  a  degree  of  personal  freedom  and  as  adorned 
with  learning  and  accomplishments,  from  which  their  successors  have  been  long 
systematically  debarred.  I  do  not  know  what  degree  of  credit  belongs  to  the  story 
of  Lilavati,  whether  in  fact  such  a  person  ever  existed,  or  whether  the  learned 
treatises  connected  with  her  name  were  really  either  written  by  her  or  compiled  for 
her  use  ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that,  if  they  be  not  authentic,  the  compiler  of 
of  them  would  never  have  invented  the  story  which  attributes  them  to  her,  if  at  that 
time  the  education  of  women,  even  in  the  abstrusest  sciences,  had  seemed  a  thing 
incongruous  or  impossible. 

It  was  reasonable  then  to  hope  that  you  would  gladly  welcome  the  proposal  to 
put  an  end  to  that  barbarous  state  of  degradation  of  the  female  sex,  which  did  not 
characterize  the  earliest  and  most  flourishing  periods  of  Hindu  history. 

Notwithstanding  these  reasons  for  hoping  that  my  design  would  succeed,  I  felt 
that  it  was  an  important  venture,  not  to  be  lightly  made ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  chances  seemed  to  favour  success,  would  be  the  greatness  of  the  discouragement 
if  the  attempt  should  be  openly  made  and  as  openly  fail.  In  seeking  to  advance 
the  cause  of  female  education  in  India,  or  in  other  words  the  elevation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  whole  people,  one  false  step,  one  hasty  or  ill-considered  measure  might 
incalculably  injure  and  retard  it.  I  determined,  therefore,  that  a  year  at  least  should 
elapse,  during  which  I  might  learn  to  see  my  way  and  strengthen  my  ground  of 
operations,  before  I  would  make  any  decided  step  in  advance.  I  landed  in  Calcutta 
in  April,  1848,  and  in  April,  1849,  I  opened  my  scheme  in  detail  to  some  of  the 
friends  by  whom  I  am  now  surrounded,  having  first  secured  the  promise  of  the 
valuable  assistance  of  the  lady  who  is  about  to  take  charge  of  your  children. 

It  was  not  without  full  consideration  that  I  decided  on  making  this  attempt  with- 
out seeking  in  the  first  instance  to  connect  it  directly  and  officially  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Something  was  lost ;  but  much,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  to  be  gained  by  the 
course  I  decided  on  pursuing.  I  considered  it  essential  to  success,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  sho\Qd  follow  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  on  the  first  public  inti- 
mation of  it,  and  that  there  should  be  no  reserves,  no  hesitation,  nothing  in 
ffhort  to  check  the  ardour  of  those  who  might  be  ready  to  embark  with  me  in  the 
cause. 

It  was  impossible  to  overlook  that,  before  I  could  hope  to  establish  this  as  a 
Goyemment  institution,  in  a  matter  of  such  deep  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
<:onnti7,  there  must  be  consultations  and  debates,  and,  perhaps,  even  references  to 
the  authorities  at  home.  I  must  have  surrendered  something  to  my  free  power  of 
action,  and  especially  delays  would  have  intervened,  which  of  all  things  I  most 
deprecated.  I  must  have  been  prepared  too  to  show  to  the  Government  assured 
means  of  success,  before  they  could  be  asked  to  sanction  the  novel  measure ;  and 
oat  of  all  this  I  foresaw  inconveniences  and  difficulties  arising,  which,  in  my  mind, 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  obvious  advantages  of  such  connection.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  position  in  this  country,  and  my  official  character  as  head  of  the 
Government  schools,  afiforded  of  itself  a  strong  guarantee  to  my  supporters  of  the 
respectability  of  any  school  which  should  be  established  under  my  personal  auspices, 
and  held  out  some  hope  of  its  permanence. 

I  trusted  also,  and,  as  the  result  has  shown,  in  a  happy  hour,  to  exciting  among 
you  some  degree  of  enthusiasm,  by  announcing  that  I  was  willing  to  take  on  myself 
all  the  responsibilities  of  establishing  and  maintaining  the  school,  and  that  I  threw 
myself  confidently  on  the  enlightened  natives  of  Calcutta  to  appreciate  my  motives, 
and  assure  me  of  their  adhesion  to  my  views.  I  cannot  express  myself  in  terms  of 
flu^ient  thankfulness  to  you  for  the  noble  manner  in  which  you  have  responded  to 
this  appeal. 

There  was  another  point  which  I  had  to  consider  well  and  warily,  the  considera- 
tion of  which,  however,  in  some  of  its  bearings  was  partly  connected  with  those  to 
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which  I  have  jast  alluded.  It  was  of  coarse  essential  to  great  and  permanent 
success  that  all  the  pupils  of  my  new  school  should  belong  to  families  of  respect- 
ability ;  but  the  question  which  offered  itself  to  me  was,  whether  should  I  or  should 
I  not  seek  the  support,  in  the  first  instance,  of  those  who  are  generally  looked  on 
as  the  leading  men  of  Hindu  Society.  I  speak  of  such  men  as  Rajah  Radhakant 
Deb,  Rajah  Kali  Krishna,  A.shotosh  Deb,  and  my  colleagues  in  the  management  of 
the  Hindu  College,  Prosunnocoomar  Tagore,  and  Russomoy  Dutt.  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  several  of  these  gentlemen  would  not  be  unfavourable  to  the  proposition 
of  female  education  ;  nevertheless,  after  much  and  anxious  thought,  I  decided  that 
it  would  be  on  the  whole  most  advisable  to  seek  my  first  pupils  from  the  families 
of  the  immediate  friends  of  those  with  whom  I  was  in  habits  of  more  frequent 
intercourse. 

I  considered  that  it  would  be  open  to  those  heads  of  Hindu  Society  to  express 
an  expectation  that  any  institution  which  they  agreed  to  sanction  should  have  had 
the  formal  sanction  of  Government,  and  this  would  have  landed  me  again  among 
those  delays  from  which  I  was  anxious  to  escape.     I  reflected  also  that  many  who 
were  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  giving  private  instruction  to  the  females  of  their 
family  at  home,  might  express  a  preference  for  that  method  of  education ;  and,  if 
the  circumstances  of  this  country  were  different  from  what  they  are,  there  is  much 
in  the  arguments  which  they  would  probably  urge  on  that  score  in  which  I  should 
agree  with  them ;  and  it  would  have  cost  me  much  time  and  argument  to  point 
out  to  them  that  as  a  general  system  of  domestic  education  is,  and  for  a  long 
time  must  be  impossible  in  Bengal,  from  the  mere  want  of  proper  instructresses, 
it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  really  wish  to  serve  their  country  effectually,  to 
sacrifice  something  of  their  own  wishes,  and  by  their  example  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  others  in  less  fortunate  circumstances.      I  thought  it  likely,  too,  that 
these  men,  feeling  the  responsibility  of  their  stations,  might  choose  to  consult  upon 
the  matter  with  their  own  friends,  and  thus  any  plans  would  have  been  canvassed 
and  debated  in  societies  and  by  bodies  to  which  I  had  no  access,  and  where  I 
could  offer  no  explanations,  and  exert  no  influence.     But  it  is  my  fixed  intention, 
if  it  has  your  approval,  as  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  will,  as  soon  as  we  have 
settled  down  into  something  of  method  and  order,  to  invite  these  gentlemen  to 
witness  what  we  are  doing,  and  to  call  upon  them  to  give  an  additional  impulse  to 
our  exertions  by  their  avowed  sanction  and  support.    I  know  the  question  Iubis  been, 
debated  among  you  whether  it  would  not  have  been  a  proper  compliment  to  have 
asked  them,  and  others  of  the  same  character,  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.   I 
trust  that  some  opportunity  may  be  found  of  explaining  to  them  that  this  has  not 
been  done,  not  from  want  of  any  personal  respect,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
system  on  which  it  was  thought  best  that  the  experiment  should  be  made.     In  like 
manner,  I  have  been  asked  by  several  of  my  European  friends  who  have  already 
heard  of  this  design,  and  who  are  looking  toward  it  with  the  deepest  sympathy, 
whether  they  could  be  allowed  to  be  present  this  morning.     I  need  but  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  and  I  know  that  this  room  could  have  been  crowded  with  ladies, 
the  leaders  of  the  European  society  of  Calcutta.     But  I  declined  this  on  similar 
grounds.     I  thought  that  this  would  have  given  an  official  formality  which  did  not 
properly  belong  to  the  inauguration  of  that  which  strictly  is  still  only  a  private  insti- 
tution.    The  time  may  come,  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  when  all  reserve  of  this 
kind  may  be  laid  aside,  when  the  Calcutta  Female  School,  by  whatever  other, and 
more  illustrious  name  it  may  then  be  known,  shall  take  its  proud  place  among  the 
most  honoured,  as  it  will  assuredly  be  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  the 
land.     I  ought  not  to  conclude  without  saying  one  word  on  the  nature  of  the  studies 
that  are  to  be  pursued  here.     It  is  well  understood  by  you  all  that  the  plan  which 
has  been   uniformly  followed   in  the   Goverment   schools,  of  not   meddling  with 
the  religion  of  your  children,  is  to  be  strictly  followed  here.     There  are  some,  I 
know,  who  are  very  apt  to  sneer  at  the  notion  of  learned  females,  and  they  may 
form,  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  education  which  we  propose  to  give  to  these  girls,  which 
I  think  it  very  likely  that  I  should  be  ready  to  join  with  them  in  ridiculing.     Bat  if 
any  of  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  attend  to  the  remarks  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  make  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  boys  of  Bengal,  yoa  will 
see  how  constantly  I  have  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  sedulously  cultivating  theff 
mother  tongue  :  that  I  have  told  them  that  we  resort  to  English,  chiefly  on  account 
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of  the  superiority  of  its  literature,  and  that  we  expect  of  our  students  that  sooner  or 
later  they  will  impart  to  their  countrymen  in  their  own  language  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  gained  in  ours.  Judge  then  whether  these  opinions  are  not  likely  to 
be  applied  by  me  with  tenfold  force  to  the  education  of  girls,  who  are  not  called  on 
to  be  the  instructors  of  others,  except  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  families.  As  far 
as  literature  therefore  is  concerned,  we  shall  make  Bengalee  the  foundation,  and 
resort  to  English  only  for  some  of  those  subsidiary  advantages,  when  we  know 
that  the  communication  of  such  knowledge  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  parents.  Besides  which  there  are  a  thousand  feminine  works  and  accomplish- 
ments, with  their  needles,  in  embroidery  and  fancy  work,  in  drawing,  in  many  other 
things  which  I  am  not  half  so  competent  to  describe  as  my  friend  Mrs.  Ridsdale, 
whose  province  it  will  be  to  teach  them.  The  knowledge  of  these  things  will  give  to 
your  children  the  means  of  adorning  their  own  homes,  and  of  supplying  themselves 
with  harmless  and  elegant  employment.  It  was  said  long  ago  that  *'  idleness  is  the 
mother  of  all  vice  :**  but  there  is  very  little  real  idleness  in  the  world ;  and  when 
any  one  is  not  engaged  in  some  harmless  or  useful  occupation,  it  is  generally  be- 
cause he  is  employed  about  something  worse. 

It  would  have  been  great  forgetfulness  if  I  had  closed  these  remarks  without 
mentioning  in  terms  of  well-merited  praise  a  fact  which  may  be  known  to  some  of 
you,  but  probably  is  not  so  to  all, — a  fact  which  of  itself  has  acted  upon  me  as  an 
additional  stimulus  to  follow  out  my  own  plan, — at  this  moment  that  I  speak  to 
you,  a  formal  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Education,  with  a  request 
that  it  be  laid  before  Government,  by  Baboo  Joykissen  Mookerjee,  for  the  esta 
^blishment  of  a  Native  Female  School  at  Ooterparah,  which  he  proposes  to  have 
endowed  at  the  joint  expense  of  himself  and  of  the  Government.  What  may  be 
the  result  of  this  application,  I  cannot  now  foretell :  you  see  that  it  involves  the 
same  considerations  which  I  had  to  anticipate  in  my  own  case,  with  the  additional 
circumstance  that,  if  the  Government  be  favourable  to  the  plan,  it  is  probable  that 
they  may  wish  the  first  experiment  made  under  their  sanction  to  be  in  Calcutta 
rather  than  in  an  adjoining  village :  but  I  am  sure  that  it  reflects  great  honour  on 
Joykissen,  and  furnishes  one  more  proof  of  the  spirit  which  is  awake  in  the  land. 
I  observe,  too,  in  the  last  advices  that  we  have  from  Madras,  that  the  AdvocatCi* 
General  alludes  to  a  female  school  which  has  been  actually  established  in  that 
Presidency  by  two*  native  students  of  the  Government  School  there.  I  have  written 
to  Madras  to  learn  further  particulars,  and  to  ask  the  names  of  those  young  men, 
that  I  may  lose  no  time  in  assuring  them  of  my  sympathy,  and  of  any  assistance 
in  my  power  to  give  them. 

There  remains  but  one  thing  more  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  agreed  at  my  house, 
the  other  night,  that  two  Committees  should  be  appointed,  one  to  look  out  for  a 
proper  place  for  the  school-house,  and  the  other  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the 
application  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  school.  Only  the  former  of  these 
was  appointed,  and  their  duties  have  been  superseded,  at  least  for  the  present,  by 
the  liberal  kindness  of  Baboo  Dukhinarunjun  Mookeijea,  who  has  placed  these 
premises  at  our  disposal.  There  is  a  pressing  want  for  the  other  Committee,  and 
if  it  meets  your  approval  I  should  propose  that  for  the  next  six  months  those  who 
were  chosen  of  the  House  Committee  should  act  temporarily  as  the  Committee  of 
Selection.  Fresh  applicants  are  constantly  coming  in,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  know  to  whom  they  are  to  be  referred.  The  question  is  no  longer  doubtful ; 
it  is  not  now  that  we  are  to  say  **  shall  we  succeed  ?  **  We  have  succeeded :  and 
the  banner  which  we  plant  this  day,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  never  go  back- 
wards, until  its  supremacy  is  felt  and  thankfully  acknowledged  in  every  part  of 
the  land. 

Finally,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  you  that  I  shall  request  you  from 
time  to  time  to  assemble  at  my  house,  in  order  that  I  may  know,  by  direct  com- 
munication with  you,  whether  the  school  is  conducted  to  your  satisfaction ;  whether 
there  are  any  particulars  which  you  wish  to  have  altered ;  and,  in  short,  to  strengthen, 
still  more  and  more  the  assurance,  which  I  know  you  to  have  at  this  moment,  of  my 
anxious  desire  that  it  should  be  conducted,  in  all  respects,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  satisfactory  to  you  and  beneficial  to  your  children. — Hurkaru,  May  9. 
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ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 
QuES.  40. — Proposed  by  H.  V.  P. 

In  the  triangle  ABC,  obtuse-angled  at  C,  the  angle  A  is  half  the 
sum  of  the  angles  B  and  C,  and  the  angle  B  is  half  the  difference  of 
the  angles  A  and  C  ;  also,  the  side  AC  is  half  a  foot  less  than  half  the 
sum  of  the  sides  AB  and  BC.     Find  the  lengths  of  the  sides. 

Answered  by  Mr.  8othern,  Burtonwood. 

First  for  the  angles  of  the  trianglei  we  hare 

^     B  +  C 

AndA  +  B  +  C  =  180« 

Sohing  these  equations,  we  find  A  -<  60°,  B  -«  20^  and  C  «=  100<» 

Pat  »  -^  the  side  A  C  ;  then  as  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are  proportional  to  the  sumi 

of  the  opposite  angles,  we  haye,  C  B»2*53  s,  and  A  B«2*87  dr.     But  by  the' 

question, 

^^^AB4.BC, 

2 

2-87*  +  2'63d?      - 
.*•  jr"=  —  o; 

2 
Hence  we  find  ««-'3*53  inches- A  C,  C  B «- 2*53  «»  8*93  inches,  and  AB 
-  2*87  «  "=  10*13  inches. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  W.  H.,  Tk  Wilson  (Seberghain), 
J.  K.,  W.  Pindar,  J.  W.  Ward  (Bilston),  J.  Royds,  C.  Elaea, 
Zed,  W.  Priestley  (Earls  Heaton),  H.  Hills  (Chester). 

QuES.  41. — Proposed  by  Myconius,  Ford  Moss,  Northumberland, 

Required  the  height  of  a  statue,  placed  upon  a  tower  200  feet  higb, 
which  appears  of  the  same  height  as  an  object  5  feet  high  at  the  base, 
to  an  obserrer  standing  at  the  distance  of  30  yards  from  the  base  on 
the  same  hotizontal  plane. 

Answered  by  Mr,  C,  Elsee,  Henley, 

tet  fi  D  (=200  ft.)  represent  the  tower;  D  E  (=90  ft.)  the  distance  of  the 
observer  from  the  foot ;  D  C  the  height  of  5  ft.  measured  on  the  line  D  B ;  an^ 
B  A  the  height  of  the  statue  on  the  top  of  the  tower.  Join  C  E,  B  E,  and  A  E  i 
then  ^  A  E  B=»  ^  C  E  D,  and 

.*.  tan.  A  E  D  =tan.  (B  E  D  +  C  E  D) 

tan.  BED  +  tan.  CED 


1-tan 

.BED.  tan. 

CED 

200 

5 

90  "*" 

90 

369 

10 

142 

1  - 

81 
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But  from  the  right-angled  triangle  A  D  £,  we  have 

AD--DE  tan.  AE  D 

369 
-90xf^=  233-873  ft.; 

.-.  AB«AD-BD  =33-873  ft. 

This  question  was  answered  by  all  the  correspondents  who  gave  solu- 
tions to  question  40. 

QuEs.  42. — Proposed  by  Tom  Tomkins, 

The  inscribed  square  is  cut  out  of  a  given  triangle ;  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remaining 
surface. 

Answered  by  the  Proposer, 

Let  b  « the  base  of  the  triangle,  p  =  its  perpendicular  height,  8  =  the  side  of  the 
inscribed  square,  and  <r  =  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion from  the  base  of  the  triangle  ;  then  we  have 

bp 
area  whole  triangle  •=  —  » 

area  inscribed  square  =  s^, 

area  of  the  remaining  portion  =«  ^  —  ^s . 

Now  supposing  the  triangle  to  turn  upon  its  base,  as  an  axis  of  motion,  we  have 
by  the  equality  of  moments, 

1  2  J  2        2        3' 

•'•'^'3(6/»-2«-)' 
bp 


where  % 


6+p 

Similarly  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle 
may  be  found.  As  this  expression  is  only  dependent  upon  the  base  and  perpendicular 
of  the  triangle,  it  follows,  that  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  gravity  for  all  triangles, 
having  the  same  base  and  perpendicular  height,  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  base. 

Mr.  Royds  and  Mr.  Elsea  answered  a  particular  case  of  this  pro- 
blem. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

.     To    BE   ANSWERED   IN   OUR  NuMBER   FOR    NOVEMBER. 

QuES.  43. — Proposed  by  J.  H. 

In  a  length  of  three  miles  on  a  certain  railway  an  embankment  is 
required  6  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  land ;  the 
width  of  the  road  is  18  feet,  and  its  sides  slope  downwards  at  an  angb 
of  135** :  the  materials  for  this  embankment  are  to  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ginga trench,  9  feet  wide,  on  each  side  of  it;  to  what  depth  will  it  be 
necessary  to  excavate  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  quantity  of 
earth  ? 
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QuES.  44. — Proposed  by  Mr.  J,  Royds,  Belfield. 
To  find  X  and  y  from  the  following  equations : — 

=  *8y-«y2 


Notice  to  Correspondents. — All  mathematical  communications 
should  be  forwarded,  to  the  Editor,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  each 
month. 


^ntelltgtna* 


An  Evenino  Finishino  School. 
—Sir !  The  system  of  early  closing, 
of  shortening  the  hours  of  toil,  and 
leaving  our  commercial  and  indus- 
trial classes  leisure  for  personal  im- 
provement and  national  recreation, 
is  one  which  must  gladden  every  be- 
nevolent mind,  if  the  time  recovered 
from  toil  be  well  spent.  The  phi- 
lanthropist would  grieve  deeply  if  the 
well-meant*  relaxation'  were  wasted, 
and  would  ^be  compelled  to  advocate 
its  withdrawal  if  abused.  Hence  the 
great  importance  of  providing  well- 
disposed  young  men  occupation  in 
their  leisure  hours,  which,  while  in- 
teresting and  amusing  itself,  will  also 
bear  powerfully  on  their  future  pro- 
spects in  life.  The  Church  and  Me- 
chanics' Institutions  (which,  by  the 
way,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  soon 
joined  into  one  powerful  and  united 
body)  have  in  their  measure  supplied 
innocent  amusement;  but  I  believe 
their  warmest  advocates  will  not  say 
they  do  much  to  advance  young  men 
in  life.  In  a  practical  country  like 
ours,  this  is  the  only  thing  which 
contains  the  essence  of  permanence. 
I  propose  to  the  young  men  of  the 
town  to  estabUsh  an  Evening  Fi- 
nishing School,  to  be  opened  four 
evenings  in  a  week,  for  the  carrying 
forward  their  education  in  the  direc- 
tion most  suited  to  their  several  oc- 
cupations. This  end  would  not  be 
effected  by  the  mere  elementary  teach- 
ing of  a  common  night  school ;  and 
it  would  be  necessary  for  all  persons 


admitted  to  possess  the  elements  of 
a  common  English  education.  On 
this  basis  we  propose  to  raise  a  su- 
perstructure by  teaching — 

1.  Arithmetic  (the  higher  bran- 
ches). 

2.  Algebra. 

3.  Bookkeeping. 

4.  Drawing  Oinear  and  model). 

5.  Geography  and  the  use  of  tfae 
globes,  in  connection  with  commerce. 

6.  Geometry. 

7.  Grammar  and  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

8.  English  History,  with  a  special 
view  to  the  laws^  customs,  and  com- 
mercial growth  of  the  country. 

9.  Mechanics,  General  Phyfics, 
and  the  elements  of  Chemistiy,  as 
applied  to  common  life,  the  arts,  and 
manufactures. 

10.  Mensuration. 

11.  Political  Economy  (so  ht  as 
is  not  the  subject  of  controversy). 

fif  desired  by 

12.  Latin;  a  sufficient 

13.  Vocal  -j      number  to 
Music ;  form  adass 

L  in  each. 
Terms  and  conditions  of  admissioiL 
In  speaking  of  these  let  me  say  that 
those  who  benefit  by  the  educatioa 
must  bear  its  cost.  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  charity  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  Myself  and 
curate,  and  one  or  two  more  persons, 
will  give  our  time  and  pains.  The 
room  will  be  lent  free  of  chargtf.  Bat 
all  else  must  be  paid  for  by  the  yoimg 
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men  themselres.  It  Will  be  obvious 
that  a  thoroughly  competent  master 
and  assistants  must  be  provided, 
which  is  only  possible  by  giving  an 
adequate  stipend.  The  payment  of 
each  pupil  would  depend  in  some 
measure  on  the  total  number.  Sup- 
pose this  to  be  100  for  the  two  winter 
quarters.  Then  sixpence  a  week,  paid 
quarterly  and  in  advance,  would  pro- 
bably be  sufficient  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense. A  larger  number  might  di- 
minish and  a  smaUer  number  would 
increase  it.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
any  less  sum  would  be  safe,  and 
should  desire  it,  if  possible,  not  to  be 
more.  The  pupils  would  find  their 
own  books. 

The  conditions  of  admission  would 
be  merely  good  character,  and  the 
signing  and  undertaking  to  conduct 
themselves  well  in  school,  and  defer 
to  the  authorities.  No  religious,  po- 
litical, or  class  differences  will  be  a 
barrier  against  admission,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  no  one  would  in- 
troduce them.  Were  it  done,  after 
warning,  the  offender  would  be  in- 
stantly expelled.  Harmony  is  essen- 
tial to  improvement,  and  no  contro- 
verted subjects  would  be  tolerated  in 
the  school.  I  hope  this  brief  sketch 
will  convey  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  what  is  proposed.  If  the  plan  be 
approved,  names  and  addresses  of 
tnose  who  desire  to  be  admitted  may 
be  sent  to  me ;  and  you  would  per- 
haps receive  them  at  the  Journal 
Ofide.  It  is  essential  that  the  names 
be  sent  in  beforehand,  as  a  master's 
salary  will  have  to  be  guaranteed, — a 
thing  I  should  not  be  willing  to  do 
,  without  a  certain  number  of  pupils 
having  already  enrolled  their  names. 
If  anv  further  information  be  re- 
quired, I  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  in 
next  week's  paper.  For  any  sugges- 
tions to  make  the  plan  more  effective, 
and  any  co-operation  in  carrying  it 
out,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged.  My 
only  object  is  the  occupation  of 
yoting  men's  evenings  innocently, 
and  in  a  way  conducive  to  their  future 
Advancement. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

W.  R.  BOWDITCH. 

P.  8. — ^The  school  evenings  will  be 
aifMigdd  so  fts  to  leave  vacant  the  lec- 


ture evenings  of  our  two  institutions^ 
Probably  the  institutions  might  in 
some  way  avail  themselves  of  the 
school.  I  should  be  glad  to  meet 
them  in  any  way  in  my  power. 
St.  Andrew's,  Wakefield, 
Aug.  7th,  1849. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  offer  one  or  two  ex- 
planations in  reference  to  my  letter  in 
last  week's  Journal : — 

1st.  Inquiry  is  made  as  to  who 
can  enter  these  schools  ?  My  reply 
is,  every  one  who  wishes ;  who  is  of 
good  character,  and  will  conform  to 
the  rules.  No  person  over  14  years 
of  age  will  be  excluded. 

2nd.  Books,  maps,*&c.?  These  will 
be  supplied  to  the  pupils  on  the  same 
terms  as  they  are  sold  in  day  schools, 
which  have  the  advantage  of  the  go- 
vernment education — t.  e.,  about  47 
per  cent,  below  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  published. 

3rd.  Will  it  be  of  much  service  to 
machinists,  draughtsmen,  &c.  ?  I 
think  great.  Most  likely  I  shall  unite 
the  benefit  of  a  Government  School 
of  Design  with  the  present  proposed 
school.  But,  as  the  arrangements  for 
this  are  not  complete,  I  do  not  pledge 
myself  to  it. 

4th.  What  would  be  done  if  any 
young  men  misconducted  themselves? 
I  think  the  fears  on  this  head  almost 
groundless.  The  only  object  any  one 
could  have  in  coming  would  be  his 
own  improvement ;  and  this,  with  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  others,  a 
feeling  of  self-respect,  would  sufiics 
to  prevent  what  some  fear.  If,  how- 
ever the  contrary  should  be  the  fact, 
and  the  teachers  were  compelled  to 
report  any  one,  and,  after  being  ad- 
monished, he  persisted  in  conduct 
offensive  to  others,  he  would  be  ex- 
pelled. 

5th.  Will  it  form  part  of  any  ex- 
isting institution  ?  No ;  if  this  mean 
of  some  one  to  the  exclusion  of  dny 
other.  It  is  not,  and  will  not,  become 
a  party  thing.  It  will  affiliate  itself 
to  any  which  has  a  benevolent  object. 
For  example :  the  Church  of  Me* 
chanics'  Institutions  might  arrange 
for  their  members  to  come  as  n^em- 
bers,  the  societies  paying  for  them. 
The   Governors   of  the  Wakefield 
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Charities,  who  have  made  most 
praiseworthy  efforts  for  the  benefit 
of  their  apprentices,  might  send  any 
number  of  them,  as  being  under  their 
authority,  A  day  or  Sunday  school 
might  send  pupils,  who  would  be  re- 
ceived as  belonging  to  such  an  insti- 
tution. So,  for  other  bodies  or  indi- 
viduals. Any  further  information 
will  be  given  in  a  future  number  of 
the  Journal,  Proper  notice  of  the 
opening  of  the  schools  will  be  given, 
by  advertisement,  to  those  who  have 
sent  in  their  names,  or  may  yet 
do  so. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

W.  R.  BOWDITCH. 

St.  Andrew's,  Aug.  23rd,  1849. 
— Wakefield  Journal. 

National  Education  in  Ire- 
land.— ^The  Fifteenth  Report  of  the 
'  Commissioners  is  dated  May  1, 1849, 
and  at  the  close  of  1848  the  number 
of  schools  in  operation  was  4109»  and 
the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls 
was  507',469>  exhibiting  an  increase  in 
the  attendance  in  1848,  as  compared 
with  1847,  of  104,837  children.  Food 
was  distributed  by  the  British  Relief 
Association,  especially  in  the  south- 
em  and  western  districts.  The  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  in  each  school 
was  125.  The  amount  of  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  for  1848  was  57,103Z. 
The  appointment  of  '^paid  monitors" 
has  been  found  very  successful — the 
salaries  vary  from  4Z.  to  7/*  a  year. 
The  arrangements  for  separate  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  children  of 
all  denominations  continue  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  every  Tuesday,  under 
their  respective  clergymen ;  each  of 
the  teachers  in  training  is  employed 
in  giving  catechetical  and  othi6r  in- 
struction to  a  small  class  of  ^ildren 
belonging  to  his  own  conUnunion. 
The  teachers  attend  their  respective 
places  of  worship  fon  Sundays,  and 
every  facility  is  given,  both  before 
and  after  service,  as  well  as  at  other 
times,  for  their  spiritual  improve- 
ment under  the  airection  of  their 
clergy. 

New  Commissioner,  National 
Board,  Dublin.— James  O'Ferrall, 
Esq.,  brother  to  the  Governor  of 
Malta,  has  been  appointed  to  the  im- 


portant post  of  Commissioner  of  Na- 
tional Education,  in  the  place  of  the 
late  Right  Hon.  A.  R.  Blake. 

Statistics  OF  Ragged  Schools, 
England. — From  the  annual  report 
of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  we  learn 
that  the  metropolitan  district  now 
numbers  82  ragged  schools,  and  about 
9000  scholars,  besides  20  industrial 
workshops,  in  which  boys  are  pre- 
pared for  colonial  life. 

Education  of  Recruits  in  the 
Army. — A  general  order  has  directed 
that  all  recruits  for  the  army  are  daily 
to  attend  the  garrison  or  regimental 
school,  and  are  to  be  subjected  to  a 
charge  of  4(^.  a-month  for  the  instruc- 
tion they  receive. 

Scholastic  Monument  to 
Cook,  the  Circumnavigator. — 
A  subscription  is  now  being  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Sunday 
and  day  school,  in  the  parish  of  Mar- 
ton,Cleveland, Yorkshire,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  first  great 
circumnavigator.  Captain  Cook,  in 
his  native  village. 

Parliamentary  Grants  for 
Elementary  Education. — The 
Annual  Parliamentary  Grant,  made 
the  current  year,  for  the  purposes  of 
Elementary  Education  in  England, 
was  125,000/.  For  the  same  purpose, 
in  Ireland,  120,0002. ;  in  Scotland, 
16,434/.  3s,  8d. 

PublicInstruction  in  France. 
— Extract  from  the  recent  Message  (f 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  President  ^ 
France, — In  the  outset  of  his  adminis- 
tration the  minister  of  public  instmc- 
tion  appointed  two  commissioners  to 
prepare  two  drafts  of  laws  on  primary 
and  secondary  instruction.  His  ol^ 
ject  was  an  immediate  and  sincere 
application  of  the  principle  of  liberty, 
as  traced  in  the  constitution.  The 
result  of  their  laborious  deliberations 
will  be  submitted  to  the  assembly. 
A  draft  of  a  law  on  the  establishment 
of  (a  course  of  practical  administra- 
tion in  each  faculty  of  the  department 
has  been  presented  to  the  national 
assembly.  The  question  was  not 
decided,  and  will  again  be  brought 
forward.  Two  decrees  of  the  execu- 
tive, of  May  10  and  August  16,  placed 
the  Algerine  schools  in  the  province 
of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
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and  Algiers  became  the  seat  of  an 
academy.  A  commission,  under  one 
of  our  ablest  generals,  is  studying  to 
find  out  the  means  to  facilitate  the 
intercourse  of  the  Arab  and  French 
languages.  The  government  has  also 
occupied  itself  with  the  renovation  of 
the  colleges  of  Catholic  theology,  as 
wished  by  the  national  assembly. 
This  delicate  question  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  highest  interests  of  religion 
are  concerned,  the  question  is  not 
open  to  be  solved  without  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  spiritual  power.  Con- 
siderable appropriation,  which  gave 
the  means  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  and  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  attendants,  have  proved 
that  the  assembly  wished  to  supply  . 
the  religious  and  intellectual  wants 
of  the  people.  The  present  assem- 
bly will,  no  doubt,  understand  and 
continue  this  political,  equitable,  and 
religious  idea.  France  has  68  es- 
tablishments of  higher  instruction, 
with  6269  students.  Besides  the 
normal  school,  in  which  there  are 
115  pupils,  there  are  1220  secondary 
establishments,  with  106,066  pupils. 
There  are  66  lyceums,  309  communal 
colleges,  and  955  private  establish- 
ments. The  primary  schools  receiv- 
ed 2,176,079  boys,  and  1,354,056 
girls — a  number  of  3,530,135  pupils. 
These  summary  details  will  show  you, 
gentlemen,  that  the  administration 
has  been  zealous  in  its  duties.  The 
revolution  has  given  it  a  fresh  impe- 
tus ;  in  its  various  branches  it  has 
not  been  satisfied  with  merely  accom- 
plishing its  functions,  but  it  has  also 
endeavoured  to  answer  the  public  ex- 
pectations by  preparing  plans  of  im- 
provement, which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  legislative  assembly. 

Primary  Instruction  in  the 
Dominions  of  the  Sublime 
PoRTB. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is 
undertaking  seriously  to  establish  a 
system  of  primary  instruction.  He  is 
also  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
the  Turkish  language  and  literature 
by  every  means,  and  especially  by  of- 
fering prizes  for  the  best  translations 
of  the  standard  works  in  ancient  and 
modern  literature.  This  was  the 
plan  adopted  by  Peter  the  Great  of 


Russia,  which  has  produced  in  our 
day  so  many  good  writers  in  Russia, 
and  so  many  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments  in  the  scientific  world.  God 
speed  the  Turkish  Sultan  in  his 
work  of  civilization  I  —  Paris  cor- 
respondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Commercial 
Advertiser, 

The  Corporation  op  the 
City  op  Paris  and  its  Schools. 
— ^The  municipal  Council  of  Paris 
has  just  voted  the  appropriation  of 
enough  funds  to  pay  for  the  tuition 
of  5000  additional  pupils  in  the 
city  schools. — Ibid, 

New  Greek  University. — It  is 
reported  in  the  Athens  papers  that  M. 
Debolli,  a  Greek,  who  in  the  war  of 
emancipation  had  already  made  large 
pecuniary  sacrifices  for  his  country, 
has  iust  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  at 
the  4e  of  ninety-two,  leaving  alriU 
by  which  he  constitutes  the  Greek 
nation  his  universal  legatee.  His 
property  represents  the  value  of 
about  £150,000  sterling.  The  whole 
capital  is  to  be  transferred  •  to  the 
Greek  government  —  on  condition 
that  it  shall  be  employed  on  objects 
of  public  utility.  Among  those  ob- 
jects M.  Debolli  himself  indicates 
one— the  creation  of  a  new  Greek 
University,  to  be  called  after  the 
name  of  the  testator. 

Education  in  the  City  op 
New  York— Report  for  1848.— The 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  and  County  of  New 
York  for  the  last  year,  exhibits  an 
aggregate  number  of  schools  of  194, 
and  the  number  of  scholars  95,045. 
Since  1843,  the  number  of  children 
attending  the  common  schools  has 
more  than  doubled.  The  number 
of  scholars  which  we  have  given 
exhibits  the  registered  pupils.  The 
average  actual  attendance  is  less 
than  one-half  that  number.  It  is 
understood  that  one  cause  of  the  in- 
creased attendance  in  the  common 
schools  is,  that  old  prejudices 
against  public  education  are  dying 
out  with  the  improvements  of  the 
system,  and  that  the  schools  receive 
children  more  generally  than  here- 
tofore from  all  classes  of  society. 
The  aggregate  of  annual  expendi- 
ture is  346,804  dollars^  98  cents,  in- 
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clading  disburseinents  for  new  build- 
ings, me  Free  Academy,  &c.  The 
system  of  evening  schools  has  been 
enlarged  with  success.  They  num- 
ber fifteen — eleven  for  males,  and 
four  for  females — and  reach  an  ig- 
norant adult  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. Their  importance  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  these  male 
schools  was  54,  in  the  female  18  ; 
the  number  of  pupils,  5219  males, 
1757  females  — 581  of  these  were 
over  21  years  of  age;  2944  between 
16  and  21.  The  number  who  could 
not  read  when  they  entered  was 
872;  who  could  read  but  imper- 
fectly, 508.  The  Free  Academy  for 
higher  education,  admitted,  at  its 
examination  in  January,  143  pupils 
out  of  272  applicants.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  institution  seem  deter- 
mined upon  its  elevation  as  a  well- 
disciplined  school  of  the  higher 
order. — New  York  Literary  World, 

Arrest  op  Truant  School 
Boys  ! — ^The  constables  of  the  town 
of  Saco,  Maine,  United  States,  have 
been  ordered  to  arrest  all  idle  boys 
that  may  be  found  in  the  streets 
during  ordinary  school  hours,  and 
to  carry  them  to  such  place  as  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools 
may  direct. 

Universityop  Birkenhead. — 
Many  of  our  readers  will  probably 
be  surprised  to  read  such  a  title  as 
this;  but  if  all  we  hear  be  true,  it 
will  not  be  long  ere  our  neighbours 
on  the  opposite  shore  will  be  privi- 
leged to  attach  to  their  dwelling- 
place  a  term  so  digniBed  and  ho- 
noured.    It  is,  we  believe,  in  con- 


templation to  erect  at  Birkenhead, 
with  the  highest  sanction  in  Church 
and  State,  an  extensive  range  of 
buildings  as  a  collegiate  establish- 
ment, similar  in  character  to,  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  amount  of  talent 
in  literature,  theology,  &c.,  and  de- 
voted to  the  same  high  and  holy 
purposes  as  the  time-honoured  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
It  is  stated  that  the  want  of  such  an 
institution  in  the  north  of  England 
has  long  been  felt,  and  that  the 
heads  of  the  Church  consider  this 
locality  peculiarly  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  project.  It 
is  further  stated  that  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Baylee  is  the  originator  or 
furtherer,  or  both,  of  the  excellent 
design.  Rumour  informs  us,  in  ad- 
dition, that  the  precise  locus  in  put 
will  be  a  tract  of  land,  about  ten 
acres  in  extent,  situate  between  the 
new  park  and  Mr.  Jackson's  man- 
sion, the  property  of  Mr.  Brassey, 
and  which  it  is  hoped  that  enter- 
prising and  benevolent  gentleman 
will  present  for  the  purpose.  It  it 
added  that  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor, 
have  each  contributed  1000/.  to  this 
magnificent  scheme.  —  Liverpool 
Standard, 

Windsor  and  Eton. — We  are 
happy  to  learn  that  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  improvement  of 
Church  schoolmasters  is  about  to 
be  formed  at  Eton,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  T.  T. 
Carter,  of  Clewer.  We  shall  from 
time  to  time  report  the  proceed- 
ings. 
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W.  E.  S.— ."  The  Imperial  Dictionary  ?  '*  No.—"  Bates'  Ecclesiastical  History." 
Yes,  for  scholastic  purposes. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  Mr.  Bowes's  interesting  commimicatioiL 
We  must  for  the  same  reason,  decline  those  of  Mr.  Wills  and  of  Mr.  Ormerod. 

Rho-Beta  will  hereafter  perceive  that  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  important 
subject  to  which  he  invites  our  attention. 

The  Society  to  which  J.  D.  C.  and  Mr.  William  Tolsman  refer  will  soon  be  is 
full  operation. 

Miss  Tupman's  Communication  is  an  advertisement. 
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THE  COLONY  OF  METTRAY,  AND  THE  REFORMA- 
TION  OF  JUVENILE  CRIMINALS. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE   ENGLISH   JOURNAL  OF   EDUCATION. 

^Continued  from  page  378.) 

The  funds  necessary  to  start  the  contemplated  institution  hav- 
ing been  raised  by  public  subscription,  Mons.  Demetz  imme- 
diately set  about  to  find  a  spot  suitable  for  an  agricultural 
colony. 

About  the  same  time,  M.  le  Vicorate  de  Bretigneres  de 
Couvteilies,  a  member  of  the  general  council  of  the  depart- 
ment d'Indre-et- Loire,  published  a  work  entitled,  "  Les  Con- 
damnes  et  les  Prisons."  In  this  work  he  contended  with  much 
talent  and  vigour  for  the  immediate  reform  of  the  Penitentiary 
system  in  France.  Mons.  Demetz  had  been  his  schoolfellow, 
and  rejoiced  to  find  an  old  acquaintance  diligently  pursuing 
the  same  plans  as  himself.  Their  ancient  friendship  was  re- 
newed ;  they  revealed  each  his  views  to  the  other;  and,  thus 
mutually  encouraged,  they  began  in  good  earnest  to  seek  the 
regeneration  of  the  juvenile  crinjinals  of  their  country. 

I  have  said  that  the  choice  of  a  proper  spot  for  their  colony 
first  occupied  their  minds.  On  the  propriety  of  that  selection 
depended  in  a  great  measure  the  success  of  their  exertions. 
Many  conditions  had  to  be  satisfied.  It  must,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons of  convenience,  be  near  a  large  town.  It  must  neverthe- 
less be  completely  in  the  country.  It  must  be  healthy  and 
fertile ;  not  already  cultivated  ;  for  then  probably  the  estate 
would  be  too  dear  to  purchase ;  and  yet  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, or  it  would  yield  no  gladdening  fruits  to  the  labours  of 
the  young  husbandmen.  It  must  be  perfectly  destitute  of 
buildings;  for  universal  experience  has  shown  that  the  ad- 
aptation of  old  structures  to  the  purposes  of  improved  prison 
discipline  has  always  ended  in  failure  and  embarrassment; 
opposing  practical  obstacles  to  the  due  administration  of  the 
establishment  and  the  reform  of  the  criminals.  The  history 
of  the  great  normal  schools  of  Europe  has  testified  to  the  same 
truth. 

Such  an  estate  was  found  in  the  commune  of  Mettray,  at  the 
distance  of  a  pleasant  walk  from  the  gates  of  Tours.  It  was  in 
the  very  centre  of  an  important  department  of  France.  There 
the  climate  is  most  bright,  healthful,  and  temperate.  The  winter 
is  scarcely  colder  than  our  early  spring.  The  warmth  of  summer 
is  relieved  by  the  delicious  and  invigorating  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere.     It  is  a  climate  which  encourages  out-door  life, 
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without  superinducing  that  relaxation  and  lassitude  which  are 
so  unfavourable  to  industry  and  cleanliness.  The  soil  was 
found  to  be  easy  of  cultivation,  and  to  return  a  rich  store  to  the 
cultivator.  The  estate  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being 
near  to  the  cities  of  Orleans  and  Blois,  Angers,  Le  Mans,  Ch^- 
teauroux,  Bourges,  and  Poitiers,  all  of  which,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected, would  supply  contributions  of  money,  as  well  from  pri- 
vate as  from  public  sources. 

Having  secured  this  estate,  they  set  themselves  to  work  to 
find  intelligent  and  devoted  men,  who  would  labour  under  their 
direction,  as  the  teachers  of  the  young  colonists.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  these  men  should  understand  thoroughly  the 
details  of  that  sort  of  moral  and  industrial  education,  which 
alone  presented  any  prospect  of  reforming  a  juvenile  criminal. 
They  would  be  obliged  to  resign  themselves  to  a  rough  and 
country  life.  They  must  learn,  without  being  monks,  to  live 
according  to  a  rule  of  monastic  strictness.  They  must  remember 
that  much  of  their  discipline  would  be  like  that  of  a  prison  or  a 
barrack,  yet  they  must  be  neither  jailers  nor  drill-sergeants. 
They  must  possess  personal  piety ;  for,  to  the  life  of  a  family  and 
the  discipline  of  an  army,  the  benevolent  founders  of  Mettray 
knew  that  they  would  labour  in  vain  if  they  added  not  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  taught  without  reservation. 
Where  could  such  men  be  found?  An  attempt  must  be  made 
to  train  them ;  and,  consequently,  the  first  effort  of  M.  Demetz 
was  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  class  of  teachers  who,  it  was 
hoped,  would  fulfil  these  important  requirements. 

The  colony  is  situated  in  an  open  plain.  The  buildings  are 
not  enclosed  by  brick  walls  or  high  palisades,  like  those  of  a 
prison  :  the  only  barriers  are  low  hedges,  over  all  of  which 
any  person  could  climb,  and  through  many  of  which  a  boy  could 
easily  creep,  without  exciting  observation.  In  this  respect, 
Mettray  reminds  us  of  the  penitentiary  at  Sing-Sing,  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  with  this  remarkable  exception,  that  while 
at  Sing-Sing  the  neighbouring  heights  are  paraded  by  sentinels, 
who  march  about  with  their  muskets  loaded,  to  shoot  any  un- 
fortunate lad  who  abuses  the  apparent  liberty  conceded  to  hioi, 
and  attempts  to  escape, — at  Mettray,  reason  and  persuasion  are 
the  only  arms  resorted  to;  and  the  result  has  been  singularly 
satisfactory ;  for  only  some  half-dozen  youths  have  run  away, 
and  of  these  one  or  two  have  repented  of  their  scheme,  and 
given  themselves  voluntarily  over  to  the  authorities  almost 
before  it  was  carried  into  execution. 

The  houses  of  refuge  which  have  been  established  in  Ge^ 
many  for  children  of  a  similar  class,  resemble  Mettray  rathtf 
than  the  American  penitentiaries.  M.  Kopf,  the  director  d 
the  Berlin  Institution,  tells  us  distinctly,  that  bouses  of  refuge 
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ought  not  to  be  prisons,  but  houses  of  education ;  surrounding 
the  inmates,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  the  charities  of  a  paternal 
home.  If  they  have  not  fatherly  love  for  their  foundation,  we 
may  expect  to  find  in  them  nothing  but  terrorism  as  a  means 
of  gOYernment,  and  in  the  end  nothing  but  failure. 

The  directors  of  the  agricultural  colony  at  Mettray  were 
deeply  imbued  with  this  thought  while  they  were  forming  the 
scheme  of  their  institution.  Their  principal  care  was  to 
give  to  the  poor  children,  whose  reformation  they  undertook, 
all  the  habits  and  affections  of  family  life.  This  they  rightly 
deemed  to  be  the  great  nursery  or  society ;  the  best  secu- 
rity for  the  permanence  and  progress,  the  security  and  the 
growth  of  states.  Here,  then,  in  the  very  heart  of  France,  we 
rejoice  to  find  a  society,  contradicting  the  fanaticism  of  social- 
ism, and  destined  to  bear  upon  those,  to  whom,  for  the 
want  of  right  associations,  socialism  would  present  most  at- 
tractions. 

To  carry  out  this  design,  the  ypung  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
are  classed  into  divisions  or  families.  These  divisions  are  in- 
tended, as  far  as  possible,  to  represent  a  Christian  household. 
They  have  each  their  own  separate  habitation,  with  its  own 
garden  and  farm-field.  They  are  so  organized  as  to  feel  that  it 
is  peculiarly  their  otvn  ;  and  thus  they  are  taught  the  rights  of 
private  property,  and  the  love  of  the  domestic  hearth.  They 
gradually  become  familiarized  with  the  sentiments  and  the  du- 
ties which  that  sacred  idea  implies.  They  are  taught  to  regard 
every  hearth  as  an  altar,  and  to  keep  on  it,  brightly  burning, 
the  flame  of  affectionate  offices,  of  mutual  respect  and  forbear- 
ance. 

The  practical  administration  of  the  colony  is  intrusted  to  the 
following  persons : — 

1 .  Two  Directors.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  regulations 
are  duly  carried  out.  They  nominate,  and  revoke  the  nomina- 
tion of,  the  various  functionaries  of  the  colony. 

2.  A  Chaplain.  To  him  is  intrusted  the  religious  instruc- 
tion, and,  as  would  be  obvious,  the  entire  management  of  pub- 
lic worship. 

3.  A  House-steward,  who  keeps  the  books,  the  accounts  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  &c. 

4.  Certain  S(eurs  Hospitalieres.  It  is  their  duty  to  act  as 
nurses  and  laundresses.  They  have  the  entire  charge  of  the 
infirmary  and  the  linen  ;  and  to  one  is  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  a  little  dispensary,  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony. 

6.  An  Inspector,  who  is  also  called  Chef  des  Travaux. 
He  watches  over  the  general  conduct  of  the  boys.  He  sees 
that  the  property  is  kept  in  good  order,  and  that  no  person  is 
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disorderly.     He  carries  to  the  under-masters  and  their  subordi- 
nates the  commands  of  the  directors. 

6.  Under-raasters.  Each  of  these  is  responsible  in  his  own 
department  for  the  good  conduct  and  the  neat  appearance  of 
the  colonists.  He  is  also  to  teach  them  some  kind  of  handi- 
craft, as  far  as  possible.  One  of  these  under-masters  is  consti- 
tuted the  field-guard  of  the  colony. 

7.  Youths,  employed  as  servants, 

8.  A  Porter. 

Each  family  comprehends  forty  children,  placed  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  one  of  the  under-masters,  who  is  called 
The  Father  of  the  Family.  He  keeps  a  daily  journal.  In 
it  are  recorded,  hour  by  hour,  the  events  of  every  day.  It  is  a 
record  of  hopes  and  fears,  trials,  failures,  and  successes;  in  short, 
a  true  unvarnished  history  of  the  life  of  a  day. 

Each  family,  thus  superintended,  is  divided  into  two  sections. 
Each  section,  again,  has  its  governor.  He  is  a  student  from 
the  normal  school  of  the  colony.  He  is  assisted  by  two  Eldbb 
Brothers,  members  of  the  family.  In  regard  to  these  a  singu- 
lar arrangement  prevails;  they  are  nominated  by  the  boys 
themselves. 

Each  family  occupies  a  house  of  peculiar  construction.  This 
house  is  situated  near  to  that  of  the  next  family,  but  it  is  en- 
tirely separated  from  it. 

This  house  consists  of  a  ground  floor  and  a  first  and  second 
story.  The  ground  floor  is  divided  into  four  workshops  by  & 
partition  of  boards,  high  enough  to  prevent  any  communication 
between  the  boys  while  they  are  seated  at  their  industrial  occu- 
pations, and  yet  not  so  high  as  to  interfere  with  the  view  of  the 
inspector,  who  takes  his  station  at  the  centre  of  the  four  com- 
partments. This  partition  does  not  interfere  with  the  ventilation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  difierence  between  the  number  of  the 
children  in  each  division,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  apart- 
ment remains  practically  the  same. 

The  first  and  second  stories  up  stairs  form  two  large  and  airy 
chambers,  each  of  them,  occupied  by  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
family.    The  separation  6f  the  boys  at  night  into  dismal  and  soli- 
tary cells — an  arrangement  adopted  at  Parkhurst  and  that  with 
singular  absurdity,  as  far  as  theobjectsof  a  reformatory  are  con- 
cerned, but  proscribed  by  M.  Kopf,  and  all  wise  and  good  men 
who  have  paid  real  attention  to  the  subject — is  entirely  rejected 
at  Mettray.     According  to  the  recommendation  of  that  gentle- 
man, the  boys  all  sleep  in  the  same  room.     By  an  expedient  of 
great  economy  and  ingenuity,  this  room  is  made  to  subserve  the 
purposes  at  once  of  a  refectory  and  a  dormitory.     The  boys  are 
thus  prepared,  when  they  leave  the  establishment,  to  work  and 
to  sleep  in  a  peasant's  home.  Hammocks  are  fastened  at  one  end 
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to  the  side  walls,  and  at  the  other  to  moveable  horizontal  poles 
which  are  fixed  to  posts.  In  order  to  prevent  whispering  after 
they  have  retired  to  rest,  of  every  two  boys  one  has  his  head 
turned  to  the  wall,  and  the  other  to  the  centre  of  the  room. 
These  dormitories  are  overlooked  by  the  bedroom  of  an  under- 
master,  who,  through  the  openings  of  some  Venetian  blinds, 
can  see  everything  that  goes  on  without  being  himself  per- 
ceived. 

During  the  daytime  these  hammocks  are  rolled  up  and  fastened 
against  the  sides  of  the  wall,  as  on  board  a  ship,  and  the  posts 
serve  as  legs  or  tressles  to  the  tables  on  which  the  boys  take 
their  food.  The  room,  moreover,  is  used  as  a  workshop  on  wet 
days.  The  weather  may  be  dark  and  dreary ;  but  cheerful 
labour  and  merry  songs  beguile  the  hours.  The  boys  plait  straw, 
which  their  busy  imagination  already  turns  into  a  hat,  or  make 
baskets,  to  be  hereafter  filled  with  potherbs  and  vegetables. 

Underneath  every  hammock,  and  close  to  the  wall,  is  a  wooden 
box  or  chest.  On  this  is  painted  the  name  of  the  young  colonist, 
the  department  of  France  from  which  he  comes,  and  the  date  of 
his  admission.  In  this  trunk  are  contained  his  linen,  clothes,  &c. 
They  are  arranged  with  scrupulous  neatness.  They  are  said  to 
consist  of — 1.  A  coat.  2.  Two  working  blouses,  or  smock-frocks. 
3.  Two  pairs  of  trousers.  4.  Two  pairs  of  spatterdashes.  5. 
Pantaloons  for  gymnastic  exercises.  6.  Two  cravats.  7.  A  comb. 
8.  A  hair-brush.  9.  A  clothes-brush.  10.  A  flannel  waistcoat 
for  winter  wear.  11.  A  pair  of  drawers  for  ditto.  12.  A  pair 
of  wooden  shoes.  13.  A  pair  of  leather  shoes  for  Sundays.  14, 
A  lerret  (a  peculiar  hat  worn  by  the  French  peasantry).  15.  A 
straw  hat.     16.  A  prayer-book. 

All  these  clothes  are  made  by  the  colonists  themselves.  The 
dress  of  the  under-masters  consists  of  a  frock  coat  of  brown  hol- 
land,  somewhat  short,  in  rather  a  military  style,  with  rows  of 
showy  buttons,  and  embroidered  with  red  edging.  Their  trousers 
and  broad-brimmed  hat  present  a  similar  contrast  to  those  of 
the  young  colonists.  They  can  thus  be  distinguished  every- 
where ;  and  it  can  be  seen  by  those  in  authority  whether  or  not 
they  are  duly  discharging  their  duty  at  the  head  of  their  respec- 
tive classes.  The  costume  of  the  boys  is  neat  and  becoming, 
not  to  say  picturesque.  It  does  not  designate  them  as  criminals ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  so  distinguishing  as  to  mark  them  out  im- 
mediately should  they  succeed  in  escaping.  The  shirts  and  the 
handkerchiefs  are  given  out  every  Saturday,  by  one  of  the  females 
{sceurs)  in  charge  of  the  laundry.  Every  boy,  on  quitting  the 
establishment,  receives  two  complete  suits  of  eacn  article  of 
clothing,  entirely  new,  one  adapted  to  winter  and  the  other  to 
summer. 

The  arrangements  at  bedtime  are  made  by  an  elder  brother 
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of  the  family,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  father  of  the 
family.  All  the  boys  take  off  their  clothes  at  the  same  time,  and 
perfect  silence  is  observed.  The  bed  consists  of  the  hammock  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded.  This  hammock  is  furnished  with 
a  mattress  and  a  pillow,  a  large  sheet,  sewn  up,  as  I  understood, 
in  the  form  of  a  bag,  and  one  or  two  blankets  according  to  the 
season, 

(To  be  continued,) 
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No.  III. 

(Continued  from  page  384.) 

After  the  exhaustion  of  that  fearful  judgment,  by  which  the  human 
race  was  reduced  to  eight  individuals,  the  children  of  men  were  again 
multiplied,  and  the  earth  was  gradually  overspread  with  nations. 
That  centralization  of  political  influence,  which  the  men  of  Babel 
aimed  to  accomplish,  having  been  wrathfully  denounced  by  Heaven, 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  was  more  effectually  promoted  ;  and,  as  one 
result  of  their  migrations,  we  find  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  the 
youngest  son  of  Ham,  becoming  the  occupants  of  a  territory  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sed.  This  Land  of  Canaan,  as  it 
was  therefore  denominated,  was  then  divided  into  several  portions, 
deriving  distinction  from  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Canaan  who  re- 
spectively inhabited  them.  Hence  arises  that  view  of  the  geography 
of  Canaan  which  regards  the  country  as  distributed  among  the  Sido- 
nians,  Amorites,  Hivites,  &c.,  each  under  their  respective  chief. 
(See  Gen.  x.  15.) 

The  principal  of  these  communities  were  included  between  a  northern 
h'ne  of  limitation  from  Sidon  to  Laish,  and  a  southern  line  from  Gerar 
to  the  Vale  of  Siddim. 

Intermixed,  however,  with  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  when  they 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  fill  the  land,  several  other  tribes 
pastured  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  maintained  the  intercourse  of  an 
exchange  of  commodities  with  the  Canaanitish  commonwealths.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  Palestine,  when  a  remarkable  visitor  came  to  it 
from  Ur  (now  called  Orfah),  a  city  or  district  in  Padan-aram  (Meso- 
potamia). This  was  Abraham,  who,  accompanied  by  Sarah  his  wife, 
and  Lot  his  brother's  son,  and  a  great  company  of  servants,  with 
cattle  and  other  substance,  arrived,  after  a  migration  of  upwards  of 
400  miles,  in  that  part  of  Canaan  called  the  Plaip  of  Moreh.  En- 
compassed by  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite,  this  descendant  of  Shem 
pitched  his  tent  within  that  fertile  vale,  in  which  Shechem  soon  became 
a  distinguished  city.  And  what  can  be  more  interesting  in  retrospect 
than  to  contemplate  the  great  primogenitor  of  the  Jewish  race,  as  yet 
childless,  in  the  midst  of  that  land,  which  was  now  called  by  the  name 
of  Noah's  grandson,  but  at  a  future  time  to  be  infinitely  more  distin- 
guished as  the  land  of  Abraham's  grandson — the  land  of  Israel?    Here 
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between  the  hills  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  Chaldean  stranger  cominu« 
nicated  by  his  presence  the  first  impress  of  sacredness  to  the  pastures 
of  that  beautiful  valley,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  frequently  a  scene 
of  Hebrew  narrative. 

Centuries  however  were  to  elapse  before  the  land — which  was  now 
virtually  the  possession  of  Abraham — ^should  be  actually  his  children's 
dwelling-place.  Ere  the  posterity  of  the,  as  yet,  childless  Chaldean 
became  sufficiently  numerous  to  take  possession,  and  while  *^  the  ini- 
quity of  the  Amorites  was  not  yet  full^"  the  prosperous  period  of 
Joseph's  viceregency,  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  Pharaoh  who  knew 
not  Joseph,  and  the  stern  probation  of  the  forty  years'  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  were  to  diversify  the  page  of  Hebrew  history.  Then  was 
the  natural  boundary  of  the  land — even  Jordan's  tide — to  recoil  as  a 
timorous  living  thing,  that  the  armies  of  Israel  might  pass  over  to  the 
plains  of  Jericho ;  and  then  were  the  walls  of  the  proud  '^  city  of  palm 
trees"  to  fall,  as  if  terror-stricken,  at  the  sound  of  the  Hebrew  trumpets. 

The  country,  on  being  conquered  by  Joshua,  was  divided  by  lot 
among  the  Jewish  tribes ; — Asher,  Naphthali,  Zebulun,  and  Issachar 
occupying  that  northern  territory  afterwards  called  Galilee ;  Ephraim 
and  part  of  Manasseh  possessing  Samaria;  Benjamin,  Dan,  Judah^ 
and  Simeon  inhabiting  Judea ;  while  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  remainder 
of  Manasseh  shared  among  them,  in  compliance  with  their  own  desire, 
the  rich  pasture-lands  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  more  important  towns  and  vil- 
lages pertaining  to  these  tribes,  it  may  be  useful  for  some  readers  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  following  peculiarities  of  tribal  distinction  : — 1.  On 
the  death  of  Solomon,  ten  of  the  tribes  revolted  from  his  son  Reho- 
boam,  and  established  themselves  as  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel, 
under  the  idolatrous  prince  Jeroboam  ;  while  the  two  tribes,  Benjamin 
and  Judah,  faithful  to  the  house  of  David,  constituted  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  2.  The  predominating  influence  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  over 
the  other  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  occasioned  that  kingdom  to 
be  sometimes  represented  by  the  name  of  Ephraim,  especially  when 
reference  was  made  to  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  Judah  and  Israel. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  description  of  the  chief  cities  and  villages 
in  the  tribal  divisions. 

Beginning  at  the  north,  we  have  the  tribe  of  Asher  '<  on  the  sea- 
shore, abiding  in  his  creeks."  This  maritime  tribe  extended  from  Sidon 
on  the  north  to  Carmel  on  the  south  ;  but,  along  the  coast,  the  Phoeni- 
cian Canaanites  debarred  Asher  from  full  possession  of  the  lot  assigned 
to  that  tribe. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Asherites  were 
Sidon,  Zarephath,  Tyre,  and  Accho. 

Sidon,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sidon,  son  of  Canaan,  about  2000  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Its  inhabitants  were  eminently  skilled  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  were  famous  for  ship- building  and  commerce.  Solo- 
mon engaged  Sidonian  mechanics  to  execute  cedar  carvings  for  the 
Temple ;  he  also  employed  Sidonian  marinei's  to  navigate  his  ships. 
The  commercial  prosperity,  however,  to  which  the  Sidonians  attained 
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became  the  means  of  luxurious  and  vicious  indulgence  ;  and  Scripture 
assigns  to  them  a  notoriety  as  great  for  wickedness  as  for  wealth. 
Political  decay  was  the  consequence.  Persian,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian 
princes  frequently  attacked  and  got  possession  of  Sidon,  until  at  length 
it  became  a  portion  of  the  vast  plunder  of  the  Roman  eagle;  although, 
in  New  Testament  times,  it  was  still  distinguished  by  some  degree  of 
opulence.  With  all  its  depravity,  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  David  ob- 
tained the  homage  of  many  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  here  St.  Paul,  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  found  Christian  friends,  whom  Julius  the  centurion 
courteously  permitted  him  to  visit.  It  subsequently  and  successively 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens,  the  Turks,  and  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt, — had  been  several  times  ruined  and  rebuilt, — and,  finally  (in 
1842),  became  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

Saida,  as  Sidon  is  now  called,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  slope  of 
a  small  promontory,  across  which,  on  the  land  side  of  the  town«  a  wall 
extends  from  sea  to  sea.  On  the  south,  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 
promontory,  is  a  large  square  tower  or  castle,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  in  1253.  There  was  another  castle,  on  a  rock 
in  the  sea  connected  with  the  mainland,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
town,  by  an  arched  causeway ;  but  that  structure  is  now  completely 
ruined.  The  harbour  of  Saida,  once  large  and  commodious,  was  by 
Fakhr-ed-Din,  an  Emir  of  the  Druses,  partly  filled  up  with  granite 
columns  and  rubbish — the  ruins  of  Sidon*s  ancient  architectural  mag- 
nificence being  thus  employed  by  that  prince  as  a  defence  against 
Turkish  aggression.  Since  then,  Beyrout  has  engrossed  all  the  advan- 
tages, in  which  Sidon  had  shared,  of  being  a  seaport  of  Damascus. 

The  city  is  now  far  within  the  limits  of  its  ancient  magnitude ;  and  the 
beautiful  gardens  without  the  walls  are  strewed  with  broken  columns 
and  other  relics  of  departed  grandeur,  reminding  the  Christian  tra- 
veller of  that  voice  from  heaven,  which  forewarned  Ezekiel  of  woes  impend- 
ing over  the  oppressors  of  Israel,  and  said  to  him, ''  Son  of  man,  set  thy 
face  against  Zidon,  and  prophesy  against  it,  and  say.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  Zidon,  and  I  will  be  glorified 
in  the  midst  of  thee ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord^  when 
I  shall  have  executed  judgments  in  her"  (xxviii.  22). 

Saida  has  now  a  population  of  about  7000,  including  a  considerable 
number  of  Christians,  and  has  some  trade  in  olive-oil,  corn,  and  dye- 
woods,  and  also  in  silk — for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  vicinity 
abounds  in  orchards  of  mulberry-trees.  In  the  plains  of  Saida  there 
is  a  rich  variety  and  abundance  of  fruit — almonds,  figs,  oranges, 
lemons,  &c.,  being  exported  annually  in  considerable  quantities.  But, 
amidst  the  loveliness  of  the  environs  of  Saida,  the  traveller  approaches 
a  town  of  very  mean  appearance — the  houses  being  very  old,  and  the 
crooked  narrow  streets  being  darkened  in  many  places  by  overarching 
habitations. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  Saida,  among  the  mountains,  is  the  old  convent 
of  Mar  Elyas,  where,  till  the  year  1839,  that  remarkable  visionary, 
Lady  tester  Stanhope,  the  niece  of  William  Pitt,  lived  in  anticipation 
of  a  destiny  that  should  associate  her  name  with  the  triumphal  advent 
of  Messiah.     In  Saida,  too^  the  French  khan  was  of  late  years  the 
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habitation  of  that  extraordinary  individual,  General  Loustannau,  an 
old  man,  subsisting  on  the  bestowments  of  charity,  and  almost  bereft 
of  reason,  but  whose  mental  aberrations  never  deprived  him  of  the  re- 
collection that  he  had  once  been  the  renowned  '*  Lion  of  the  Mahratta 
State,  and  the  Tiger  in  War."  The  success  of  his  military  efforts,  in 
the  service  of  the  Mahrattas  against  the  Enghsh,  had  procured  him 
enormous  wealth  and  princely  honours ;  but  a  series  of  reverses,  after 
bis  return  to  France,  reduced  him  eventually  to  extreme  poverty. 
He  was  kindly  befriended  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  and,  after  her 
death,  experienced  the  benevolent  protection  of  the  French  consul  at 
Saida. 

Tyre,  another  of  the  coast  cities  of  Phoenicia,  about  twenty-three 
miles  S.  of  Sidon,  was  assigned  also  to  the  Asherites,  but  remained 
unsubdued  as  one  of  the  *'  thorns  in  the  sides"  of  Israel.  (Judg.  ii.  3.) 
It  was  a  very  ancient  city,  but  was  originally  a  colony  of  Sidon.  **  The 
merchants  of  Sidon,  who  pass  over  the  sea,  replenished  it."  (Isa.  xxiii. 
2.)  But,  though  Tyre  was  thus  **  the  daughter  of  Sidon,"  (Isa.  xxiii. 
12,)  the  younger  city  eventually  surpassed  the  elder  in  opulence  and 
renown,  and  became,  indeed,  the  most  celebrated  commercial  city  in 
the  world — **  a  mart  of  nations,  the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants 
were  princes,  whose  trafhckers  were  the  honourable  of  the  earth." 
(Isa.  xxiii. ;  see  also  Ezek.  xxvii.)  Tyre,  as  well  as  Sidon,  undertook 
expeditions  for  the  colonization  of  remote  regions,  and  the  erection  of 
far-famed  Carthage  was  a  result  of  the  enterprise  of  Tyrian  settlers. 
Tyre  however,  as  well  as  Sidon,  became  distinguished  for  idolatry  and 
licentiousness,  and,  as  it  was  the  chief  of  the  Phoenician  league  against 
Israel,  the  **  burden  of  Tyre"  is  set  forth  in  Scripture  in  awful  terms 
of  prophetic  denunciation. 

There  were  two  cities  of  this  name.  Palee-Tyrus  (old  Tyre),  the 
original  city,  was  on  the  mainland,  and  was  a  strong  city  in  the  days 
of  Joshua  and  of  David.  But,  after  its  destruction  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  city  of  New  Tyre  was  reared  upon  a  small  island  (already 
partly  built  upon),  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  old  city. 
This  latter  city  was  subsequently  besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  held  out  against  his  efforts  for  seven  months.  He  succeeded  in 
his  attempt,  after  having  gathered  the  ruin-stones  of  the  old  city  for  the 
construction  of  a  causeway  or  mole  (now  a  sandy  isthmus)  from  the 
mainland  to  the  island ;  and  thus,  as  the  ruins  of  Sidon  were  available 
in  resisting  Turkish  encroachment,  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  on  the  other  hand, 
became  instrumental  in  facilitating  the  conquest  of  the  island  city. 
Fires  of  vengeance  were  kindled  throughout  the  island,  to  appease  the 
conqueror's  indignation  (Zech.  ix,  3  ;  Amos  i.  10);  and  30,000  Tyri- 
ans  were  sold  by  him  into  slavery  ;  for  thus  had  a  Hebrew  seer  spoken 
in  the  name  of  God  : — **  Because  ye  have  taken  my  silver  and  my  gold 
and  have  carried  into  your  temples  my  goodly  pleasant  things ;  the 
children  also  of  Judah,  and  the  children  of  Jerusalem,  have  ye  sold ; — I 
will  return  your  recompence  upon  your  own  head,  and  I  will  sell  your 
sons  and  your  daughter8,"&c.  (Joel  iii.  4). 

Tyre  was,  however,  a  city  of  some  importance  in  New  Testament 
tiroes,  and  yielded  some  converts  to  Christianity.  In  St.  Paul's  history 
we  have  the  interesting  picture  of  Christian  disciples  kneeling  in  suppli- 
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cation  on  its  shores  when  the  apostle  was  taking  his  departure  from 
them.  The  city  continued  to  enjoy  the  fulfilment  of  some  cheering 
predictions  of  its  partial  revival,  until  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  it 
experienced  several  reverses.  At  length,  Saracenic  hostility  stripped 
Tyre  of  its  fortifications,  and  it  gradually  sank  into  a  state  of  miserable 
desolation. 

The  town  is  now  called  Soor,  and  is  a  small  seaport,  hardly  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  town.  The  shellfish  are  no  longer  gathered  for  the 
manufacture  and  merchandise  of  Tyrian  purple;  and  the  export  to 
Egypt  of  a  little  tobacco,  reared  upon  the  neighbouring  hills,  is  now 
the  chief  traffic  of  the  place.  A  few  miserable  fishermen,  spreading 
their  nets  on  rocks  and  ruined  walls  in  its  vicinity,  remind  us  of  that 
prediction  against  continental  Tyre — *'  I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of 
a  rock ;  thou  shalt  be  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon"  (Ezek.  xxvi.). 
Houses  no  better  than  mere  hovels,  and  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty,  now  occupy  the  site  where  **  builders  perfected  the  beauty  "  of 
the  ancient  mistress  of  the  seas. 

Alas  !  for  the  fatuity  of  nations  that  are  alienated  from  God  through 
pride  and  wicked  works !  Let  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel 
be  perused,  and  then  let  the  questions  be  asked — Is  there  a  merchant 
now  whose  registers  of  traffic  make  any  mention  of  the  name  of  Tyre  ? 
And  what  is  the  religious  aspect  confronting  heaven  where  an  island 
yet  boasts  of  a  metropohs  which  is  the  **  mart  of  nations  ?  " 

In  connection  with  these  questions,  let  it  be  remembered,  what  dis- 
tinction of  circumstances  is  to  render  sentence  more  tolerable  for  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  other  cities. 

Zarephath,  or  Sarepta,  was  another  coast- town  belonging  to  the 
Sidonians,  and  intermediate  to  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Its  site  is  still  indi- 
cated by  some  scattered  ruins,  and  by  a  small  neighbouring  village, 
which  probably  supplants  a  portion  of  the  ancient  dwellings  of  Sarepta. 
The  ruins  of  the  scene  are  consecrated  by  Elijah's  visit  to  the  widow, 
at  the  time  of  the  famine  in  the  reign  of  Ahab.  And  it  was  remarked 
by  our  Lord  that,  when  many  widows  were  in  Israel,  a  woman  of 
Phoenicia  was  the  only  one  to  whom  Elijah  was  sent ;  just  as  many 
lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Elisha,  and  Naaman,  a  Syrian,  was 
the  only  person  whom  that  prophet  cleansed.  Thus  were  the  Israel  of 
God,  amidst  their  unworthiness, ''  provoked  to  jealousy"  by  Heaven's 
goodness  to  the  Gentiles. 

In  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Asherites  was  included  also  the  cele- 
brated maritime  city  of  Accho  or  Ptolemais,  now  called  Acre.  But, 
it  is  said,  '*  neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho;*' 
the  people  of  this  tribe  merely  ^'  dwelling  among  "  the  Phoenicians. 
(Judg.  i.  31,  32.)  The  town  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
which  forms  the  only  remarkable  indentation  on  the  coast.  On  the 
south  of  this  bay  begin  the  slopes  of  Carmel,  and  in  the  south-east  of 
it  the  river  Kishon  enters  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  town  stands  at 
the  northern  entrance  of  the  bay  ;  and,  from  its  having  been  the  best 
port-town  on  the  coast,  and  the  key  of  admission  to  the  country,  it  has 
frequently  been  an  object  of  attack  and  defence.  It  is  not  of  much 
biblical  importance;  but  it  has  modern  historical  associations,  investing 
it  with  considerable  interest.    Here  our  own  lion-hearted  Richard 
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fought  as  a  crusader ;  and^  from  his  having  given  the  town  to  the  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  it  received  the  name  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
The  ravages  of  war,  earthquake,  and  pestilence  have  done  much  to 
depopulate  and  destroy  this  celebrated  city ;  but  the  chief  historical 
interest  attaching  to  it,  is  in  its  having  been  on  two  great  occasions  a 
scene  of  British  warfare.  The  siege  of  Acre,  in  1799,  was  bitterly 
disastrous  to  Napoleon,  who,  for  the  space  of  two  months,  vainly  per- 
sisted in  his  eflPorts  to  get  possession  of  the  town,  and  was  defeated  by 
the  gallant  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  And  here,  in  our  own  day  (Nov.  1840), 
the  English  troops,  under  Admiral  Stopford,  contended  with  the  forces 
of  Mohammed  Ali  for  the  restoration  of  Syria  to  the  Porte,  and  effected 
the  destruction  of  the  garrison  of  Acre  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine 
during  the  bombardment. 

Such,  then,  were  the  chief  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  concerning 
which  tribe  Jacob  had  said  '^  Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  fat,  and 
he  shall  yield  royal  dainties  ;*'  (Gen.  xlix.  20) ;  and  of  which  Moses 
said,  **  Let  Asher  be  blessed  with  children;  let  him  be  acceptable  to 
liis  brethren,  and  let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil.  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron 
and  brass;  and  as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.*'  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
24.)  A  part  of  these  representations  might  be  realized  by  the  tolera- 
tion which  the  Phoenicians  found  it  expedient  to  extend  to  the  Asher- 
ites  dwelling  among  them,  or  by  the  strength  with  which  the  Almighty 
enabled  the  Asherites  to  defend  themselves  in  their  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  the  Sidonian  adversaries  of  Israel.  It  appears,  also,  that  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  Sidonians  enabled  Asher  to  procure  more 
readily  than  most  other  tribes  the  royal  dainties,  &c,,  which  prophecy 
foretold. 
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(Continued  from  page  391.) 
CHAPTER  XIV. 

301.  Fishermen,  and  mariners  of  the  coast,  retire  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  shore,  to  spots  where  they  are  sheltered  from  storms  and 
from  enemies,  where  they  may  most  easily  communicate  with  the  sea, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Hence,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  there  is  (if  there  be  no  evident  ob* 
stacles)  a  town,  or  burgh,  often  a  small  town,  which  may  serve  perhaps 
merely  for  the  commerce  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  this 
river's  mouth  is  not  the  centre  of  inhabited  territories. 
'  302.  But  at  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  higher  up  the  river  ther^  is 
still  a  considerable  body  of  water,  there  is  free  communication  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  continent,  there  is  no  dread  either  of  storm  or 
enemy;  the  people  form  there  one  compact  population. 

To  this  point  merchants  repair  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  ;  the 
town  is  the  spot  to  which  every  thing  tends  by  the  nature  of  things. 
There  is,  then,  often  a  great  town  at  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  leagues  frona 
the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river. 

This  town,  moreover,  is  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior, 
who,  journeying  towards  the  river's  mouth,  tend  at  once  to  the  bank, 
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although  their  more  direct  road  might  incline  some  short  distance 
from  it. 

The  great  fluvial  town,  moreover,  situated  at  twenty  or  thirty  leagues 
from  the  sea,  is  often  the  intersection  of  routes  from  the  interior  towards 
the  sea-shore. 

It  is  easy  to  find  all  the  geographical  laws  which  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  the  great  fluvial  towns. 

303.  Between  the  river's  mouth  and  the  great  fluvial  town,  there  is 
often  a  resting  or  halting  point,  frequented  by  those  passing  from  the 
sea  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  that  forms  a  smaller  town : 
there  is,  then,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  a  small  town,  higher  up  a  larger 
town,  and  higher  still  is  the  largest  fluvial  town. 

304.  The  size  of  the  river  has  an  influence  upon  the  population  of 
the  fluvial  town. 

305.  The  construction  of  ships  has  an  influence  upon  the  existence 
of  fluvial  towns.     Paris  was  at  first  a  maritime  town. 

306.  The  great  fluvial  town  is  as  much  more  distant  from  the  sea,  in 
proportion  as  the  river  is  larger,  and  the  river's  mouth  deeper  and 
wider. 

307.  When  a  river  flows  into  the  midst  of  a  deep  and  extensive  gulf, 
composed  of  other  partial  gulfs,  many  great  fluvial  towns  are  formed 
upon  the  river,  and  the  highest  is  ordinarily  the  largest;  it  is  the  cros- 
sing point  of  the  roads  which  pass  from  opposite  sides  to  the  two  horns 
of  the  gulf. 

The  Seine  and  the  Rh6ne  are  in  this  case  ;  Paris  and  Lyons  are  their 
largest  fluvial  towns. 

308.  When  a  river  empties  itself  nearly  in  the  middle  of  a  gulf,  the 
figure  of  which  approaches  that  of  a  semicircle,  or  the  handle  of  a 
basket,  or  any  other  symmetrical  curve,  and  of  which  the  river  would 
be,  nearly,  the  axis,  if  you  draw  to  this  curve  symmetrical  tangents, 
they  will  meet  two  by  two  upon  the  river,  and  the  tangents  followed  by 
the  greatest  number  of  travellers  will,  at  their  intersection,  give  the 
largest  towns. 

309.  A  strait  is  a  meeting-point  and  an  entrep6t:  one  or  many 
towns  are  formed  upon  it. 

A  long  narrow  gulf  produces,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  effects  as 
a  large  river. 

A  very  deep  gulf  is  like  a  canal  inland ;  there  is  formed,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  gulf,  a  centre  of  commerce — a  large  town. 

310.  The  point  of  land,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  a  gulf,  is  a  spot 
for  ships  ;  a  town  is  ordinarily  formed  there. 

311.  The  inner  point  of  a  gulf,  is  a  centre  of  relations  between  the 
river-people  and  the  mariners ;  it  is,  moreover,  a  natural  land  route,  for, 
to  cross  by  land,  from  one  bank  to  another,  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
round  the  convexity. 

312.  When  the  shore  is  very  deeply  indented,  and  has  numeroas 
sinuosities,  if  a  river  meet  it  at  that  point,  the  town  is  formed  almost 
immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

313.  A  town  is  often  placed  upon  a  river,  at  a  point  where  there  is 
a  small  island ;  this  island  serves  as  support  to  a  bridge,  or  it  is  a  point 
of  defence. 
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314.  When  a  navigable  watercourse  presents  a  curve,  a  town  is  not 
formed  upon  the  concave  bank. 

315.  When  a  navigable  watercourse  presents  a  curve,  if  there  is  a 
considerable  town,  it  is  found  upon  the  convex  bank. 

Examples  :  Antwerp,  Dinant,  Thionville,  Metz,  Chalons-sur-Marne, 
Caudebec,  Rouen,  Orleans,  Gien,  Nevers,  Cosne,  Saintes,  Montauban, 
Strasbourg,  La  Fl^che,  Sable,  Ancenis,  Bordeaux. 

We  might  find  exceptions ;  but  the  rule  is  justified  by  other  laws. 

316.  When  the  course  of  a  river  forms  a  curve,  the  concave  bank 
becomes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  inner  point  of  a  gulf)  a  shelter  for  ships, 
and  a  land  route,  for  the  river  people  at  the  extremities  of  the  arc 
must  pass  round  the  convexity  to  communicate  with  each  other. 

317.  There  is  a  town  at  the  confluence  of  rivers  more  rarely  in 
France  than  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  communications  of  such  a  town  with  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try would  be  difficult. 

318.  The  highest  point  of  a  navigable  watercourse  is  a  spot  where 
populatidh  accumulates  and  forms  towns,  provided  another  very  adja- 
cent spot  do  not  draw  away  its  population. 

Examples:  Verdun,  Nancy,  Arcis-sur-Aube,  Auxerre,  Le  Mans, 
Laval,  Rennes,  Chatellerault,  Niort,  Saint-Jean-d*Angely. 

319.  When  a  river,  the  course  of  which  has  been  at  first  parallel  to 
the  mountain- chain  whence  it  takes  its  course,  afterwards  makes 
a  detour,  it  is  below  the  curve  that  a  great  town  (if  there  be  one) 
is  found :  Chartres,  Nogent-le-Rotrau,  Poitiers,  Limoges,  Dijon, 
Besan^on,  Sarrequemines. 

320.  A  large  town  is  often  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains. 
It  is  a  line  of  culture,  and,  consequently,  of  population. 

321.  The  slopes  of  mountains  of  a  certain  height  offer  retreats, 
patches  of  ground,  fastnesses,  watercourses,  which  invite  man  to  fix  his 
abode  there,  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  barbarous  times. 

322.  Sometimes,  upon  a  lofty  hill,  there  is  a  town  of  small  popula- 
tion, placed  there  from  the  facility  of  defence  which  it  offers. 

323.  Sometimes,  immediately  at  the  entrance  of  a  mountain-gorge, 
is  a  town  :  it  is  a  thoroughfare. 

324.  A  town  is  rarely  placed  in  a  narrow  isthmus.  Often  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  a  mountain -gorge,  which  serves  as  a  thoroughfare,  is 
a  very  populous  town.  The  routes  which  converge  towards  the  moun- 
tain-pass tend  suddenly  one  towards  the  other,  at  a  certain  distance 
off,  and  their  intersection  forms  a  town. 

At  two,  three,  or  four  leagues  from  a  navigable  river,  in  a  centre  ot 
productions,  there  is  found  naturally  a  chief  entrep6t,  a  spot  for  the 
choice  of  merchandise,  a  small  town,  and  a  market. 

325.  At  the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  a  peninsula  there  is  often  a 
town ;  it  is  a  meeting-point,  a  thoroughfare,  and  a  resting-point  for 
commerce  and  for  war.     Example  :  Rennes. 

Those  passing  into  the  peninsula,  uncertain  what  spot  to  make  for, 
wait  at  the  middle  of  the  entrance. 

Examine  the  peninsula  of  Brittany  ;  the  mariners  alone  frequent  the 
advanced  points,  one  of  the  horns  of  the  peninsula  is  the  resort  of  the 
neighbouring  people  only ;  but  at  the  middle  of  the  line  which  encloses 
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the  peninsula,  all  the  chief  merchandise  will  be  deposited  and  adminis- 
tered ;  it  is  the  main  point  of  observation  governing  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  and  its  communications  are  at  the  same  time  free  with  the  conti- 
nent ;  it  is  the  point  of  observation,  of  communication,  and  of  examina- 
tion ;  it  is  also  the  military  point.    There,  then,  is  a  great  town. 

It  is  the  military  point,  for,  ignorant  where  the  enemy  will  attack,  a 
position  is  taken  at  the  middle  of  the  entrance  to  protect  the  two  horns 
of  the  peninsula,  and  to  be  in  more  intimate  connection  with  the  con- 
tinent. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

326.  Thus  far,  we  can  only  calculate  the  population  of  a  town  by 
comparing  it  with  another,  and  by  approximation.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  an  exact  mathematical  figure,  we  must  employ  a  mathematical  pro- 
cess. Thus,  to  find  what  part  each  of  the  causes  of  population  has,  in 
the  population  of  a  town  ;  to  find  the  agricultural  points,  the  war  and 
commercial  points,  the  convenient  spot  for  each  special  occupation; 
we  must  make  as  many  equations  as  there  are  unknown  causes. 

Let  us  content  ourselves  just  now  with  the  means  given  us  by  dis- 
tance and  geographical  laws  to  discover  approximately  the  quota  of 
the  population. 

To  calculate  the  population  of  a  capital,  we  must  necessarily  examine 
the  number  of  populations  having  relations  with  it,  and  the  nature  of 
those  relations.     The  formula  would  be  easy  to  find. 

Besides,  the  population  of  one  of  the  capitals  being  known,  we  can, 
by  the  aid  of  primordial  laws,  guess  the  population  of  each  of  the 
others. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  determine  the  causes  of  population  and  of  de* 
population  in  divers  spots,  and  in  difiercnt  times.  We  give  some  ex- 
amples of  it  in  the  following  laws,  which  may  be  easily  deduced  from 
our  foregoing  observations. 

327.  The  population  of  towns  is  increased  from  the  population  of 
the  country,  in  times  and  in  regions  where  isolated  man  is  exposed  to 
dangers. 

There  is  a  period  when  populous  towns  are  formed  in  the  interior  of 
lands  bordering  on  great  forests ;  these  towns  are  as  much  more  po- 
pulous, as  the  territory  which  environs  them  is  better  supplied  with 
natural  defences. 

328.  The  sinuosities  of  a  river,  or  watercourse,  are  one  cause  of 
the  formation  of  a  town. 

329.  Spots  where  life  and  property  are  menaced,  are  only  inhabited 
by  men  wanting  in  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  wealth. 

In  spots  of  refuge,  removed  from  dangers,  we  often  find  the  men 
most  powerful  by  fortune,  intelligence,  and  courage. 

330.  The  population  of  countries  increases  in  times  and  places  where 
isolated  man  is  not  exposed  to  dangers. 

331.  The  division  of  properties  augments  the  population;  and 
by  what  is  the  division  of  properties  caused  ?     By  luxury. 

332.  A  line  of  coast  is  as  much  more  populous,  as  it  has  more 
indentation !«. 

333.  There  are  deep  indentations  of  the  coast,  and  large  and  dO' 
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merous  sheets  of  water  enveloping  certain  lands  whither  persecuted 
men  betake  themselves,  where  the  inhabitants  may,  with  the  aid  of 
a  boat,  place  themselves  in  security  against  an  entire  army,  and  where 
a  net  affords  them  a  constant  and  secure  means  of  subsistence. 

334.  The  abundance  of  nourishment  which  a  spot  affords  for 
draught  animals  and  beasts  of  burden  has  much  influence  upon  the 
population. 

The  greater  or  less  quantity  of  fuel  has  some  influence  upon  the 
population. 

335.  A  man  being  able  to  cultivate  only  a  few  vines — wine  contri* 
buting  largely  towards  the  food  of  man — the  habitual  use  of  wine  being 
supposed  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  population— wine  being  an 
object  attracting  commerce — a  certain  quantity  of  vines  in  a  spot  is 
there  a  cause  of  population. 

336.  Marshes  are  often  a  cause  of  population. 
Marshes  produce  herbage  upon  their  banks. 

Marshes  abound  with  game,  affording  man  an  easy  subsistence. 

Marshes  exhale  gases  which  destroy  man. 

The  population  of  marshy  spots  is  unhealthy,  and  often  renewed. 

337.  Marshes^  then,  are  causes  of  population* 
Marshes,  then,  are  causes  of  depopulation. 

Yes  :  it  is  necessary  to  determine  to  what  extent. 

338.  There  is,  between  the  population  of  towns  and  that  of  the 
country,  a  relation  varying  much ;  the  relation  is  favourable  to  the 
towns  in  commercial,  fishing,  and  manufacturing  spots ;  it  is  favour- 
able to  the  country  in  agricultural  spots,  where  there  is  pasturage,  or 
marshes  abounding  with  game,  where  manual  home  labour  is  exercised, 
or  in  spots  removed  from  great  lines  of  ^communication,  (In  arid 
spr^,  towns  are  not  much  less  populous  than  elsewhere.) 

339.  There  are  then  certain  lines,  spots  of  natural  fertility,  of  culture, 
of  fishing,  of  hunting,  of  commerce,  of  thoroughfare,  of  sojourn.  De- 
scribe, upon  a  blank  map,  the  surfaces  of  culture,  trace  the  lines  of 
fertility,  of  thoroughfare,  &c.  :  the  intersections  of  the  lines,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  points  and  surfaces,  will  give  you  the  towns  and  the  nu- 
merous populations. 

Example  : — Trace  the  line  of  fertility  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  Auvergne  and  of  Limousin,  continued  on  to  the  sea,  mark  the  points 
of  intersection  with  the  watercourses,  trace  the  routes,  mark  the  fertile 
spots,  and  you  will  find  the  position  of  the  towns,  paying  due  regard 
to  the  necessary  distances. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

340.  To  foresee  and  know  the  history  of  an  empire,  we  must  study 
separately  all  the  natural  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  it.  Such  a 
work  will  some  day  be  efTected  in  the  bureau  of  the  political  adminis- 
tration of  each  state. 

341.  Maritime  populations  are  composed  of  men,  active,  intelligent, 
brave,  and  independent. 

342.  Maritime  people  di£fuse  themselves  but  little  throughout  a  land ; 
hence  they  are  often  subject  to  territorial  princes. 
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343.  It  seems  that  a  valiant  people  can  only  be  conquered  by  men 
coming  from  the  north.  Annibal  invades  Italy  by  the  Alps,  and  leads 
the  Gauls  with  him ;  moreover,  the  Africans  themselves  ougbt  to  have 
imbibed  in  their  route  something  of  the  vigour  of  the  men  of  the 
north. 

344.  The  intercourse  df  mankind,  the  banks  of  the  sea,  rivers,  and 
the  elevation  of  mountains,  contribute  something  to  produce  virtues  and 
political  talents  ; — many  virtues ;  more  talents. 

345.  Political  circumscriptions  depend  upon  the  geographical  state, 
and  upon  the  age  of  peoples. 

346.  Conquerors  appear  from  time  to  time  who  displace  the  political 
circumscriptions.  We  can  sometimes  foresee  the  changes  which  they 
ought  to  effect* 

347.  In  certain  countries,  it  has  happened,  that  the  chief  of  a 
people,  regarding  himself  as  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  peopled  through- 
out by  his  subjects,  has  apportioned  it  among  his  children.  That,  in 
great  measure,  might  be  foreseen. 

The  partition  of  empires,  in  favour  of  the  children  of  the  chief,  has 
often  been  in  accordance  with  geographical  laws ;  and  whatever  was 
arbitrary  and  in  opposition  to  these  laws,  has  been  efTaced  by  time. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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No.  XI. 

Christian  Philosophy. 

Philosophy,  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Has  eyes  indeed  ;  and,  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man. 
Gives  Him  His  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches  :  piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child-like  sage  ! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  His  word  sagacious.     Such  too  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 
And  fed  on  manna !    And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  jrloried  with  such  cause. 
Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  discernment  praised. 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 
For  sanctity  of  manners  undefiled. 

COWPBR. 

I.  Grammatical  Examination. 

Q.  To  what  words,  in  the  first  sentence,  is  the  word  Philosophy 
syntactically  related  ? 
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A,  It  is  adjectively  described  by  the  participles  baptized  and  view- 
ing.  It  is  the  pominative  to  each  of  the  verbs  has  and  gives.  It  is 
represented  in  gender,  number,  and  person,  by  the  pronouns  she  and 

her. 

Q,  Parse  the  expression  indeed. 

A,  It  is  strictly  a  preposition  phrase,  composed  of  the  preposition  in 
and  the  noun  deed;  but  is  equivalent  to  an  adverb  modifying  the  ex- 
pression has  eyes. 

Q,  What  does  the  next  word,  and^  connect? 

A,  The  expression  has  eyes  -with  the  expression  gives  praise. 

Q,  Translate  viewing  by  a  conjunction  and  personal  verb ;  and 
point  out  precisely  what  that  conjunction  connects. 

A,  Viewing  is  equivalent  to  while  she  views.  The  conjunction 
whihs  connects  the  line  Crives  Him  His  praise^  &c.,  with  the  clause  she 
views  all  she  sees,  &c» 

Q.  Parse  the  words  sees,  as,  meant,  him,  reader,  more, 

A.  Sees,  trans,  verb,  indie,  pres.,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  in  concord  with  its 
nomin.  she,  and  governing  the  relative  that  understood. — As,  the  ap- 
positive  conjunction,  connecting  all  things  and  things  meant, — Meant, 
the  perf.  partic,  used  passively  or  adjectively. — Him,  pers.  pron.,  3rd 
pers.  sing.,  obj.  governed  by  to  understood. — Reader,  nominative  of 
direct  address,  in  apposition  with  Newton,  and  sage, — More,  adv.  mo- 
difying praised, 

2,  Rhetorical  Examination 

Q.  Show  the  significancy  of  the  figurative  language  in  the  first 
three  lines. 

A.  The  "  fountain  of  eternal  love,"  means  the  beneficent  Source 
from  which  all  creation  has  proceeded.  *'  Baptized  "  in  that  fountain, 
represents  philosophy  as  setting  out  with  the  persuasion  that  all  crea- 
tures owe  their  existence  to  Divine  love.  **  Has  eyes  indeed,"  is  an 
allusion  to  the  blind  man  who  washed  in  the  pool  of  Siioam  and  re- 
ceived his  sight.     {John  ix.  11.) 

Q,  Explain  the  relative  meaning  of  the  expression  "  such  fruit ;" 
and  show  the  figurative  sense  of  the  sentence  in  which  that  expression 
occurs. 

A,  **  Such  fruit"  means  the  praise  given  to  God.  Learning  is  re- 
presented as  a  tree  of  which  the  various  departments  of  science  are 
branches.  Cowper  afterwards  refers  to  three  of  these  branches  as  having 
been  consecrated  by  piety,  viz..  Physics,  Poetry,  and  Law.  The  ex- 
pression '<  in  other  days,"  means  to  intimate  that  the  days  in  which 
Cowper  wrote  were  inferior  in  this  respect  to  former  days. 

Q,  "What  is  the  meaning  of  **  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews?" 

A .  The  fountain  Castalia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  in  Greece, 
was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  **  Lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews," 
denotes  a  mind  (hat  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  poetry,  or  a  mouth  that 
is  accustomed  to  utter  poetic  strains. 

Q.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  clause  '*  such  was  thy  wisdom." 

A,  While  Newton  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  works  of  creation, 
he  gave  glory  to  God,  and  cherished  pious  sentiments. 
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Q.  What  is  the  force  of  the  words  "  child-like  sage?" 

A,  There  is  here  an  antithesis,  to  intimate  that  Newton,  with  all  his 
experienced  sagacity  as  an  interpreter  of  nature,  maintained  a  spirit  of 
child-like  docility  and  reverence  towards  God. 

Q,  Explain  what  follows  of  Cowper's  description  of  Newton. 

A*  Newton  showed  sagacity  in  discovering  and  explaining  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  in  interpreting  the  volume  of  Revelation. 

Q,  Explain  the  description  of  Milton. 

A,  Milton's  genius  soared  to  heaven,  or  was  heavenly -minded,  and 
was  cultivated  by  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things.  (Ps.  Ixxviii.) 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  our  British  Themis  ? 

A.  Themis,  in  classical  fable,  was  the  goddess  of  Law.  ''  Our 
British  Themis ''  is  the  tutelary  goddess  imagined  to  preside  over  the 
legal  science  of  Britain. 

Q.  Who  were  Newton,  Milton,  Hale,  and  Cowper? 

A.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  distinguished  mathematician  and  philosopher, 
wrote  several  works  on  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Theo- 
logy.    Died  in  1727,  aged  85,  at  the  end  of  George  the  First's  reign, 

John  Milton,  celebrated  poet  and  poHtical  writer.  Died  in  1674, 
aged  66,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  learned  English  judge,  wrote  on  law  and  theology. 
Died  in  1676,  aged  67,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

William  Cowper,  eminent  poet,  distinguished  for  piety.  Di«d  io 
1800,  aged  69,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

Q.  Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage. 

A,  The  study  of  science,  when  it  is  influenced  by  the  persuasion 
that  all  things  derive  their  origin  from  the  eternal  source  of  Divine  lore, 
is  by  such  persuasion  secured  from  much  misapprehension  and  per^ 
plexity.  We  then  view  all  things  as  created  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
claring the  perfections  of  the  Almighty ;  and,  while  we  accordingly 
ascribe  to  him  the  glory  that  we  discover  in  his  works,  we  do  not  there- 
by detract  from,  but  rather  enhance  our  own  credit  as  philosophical 
expounders.  In  former  days,  all  the  branches  of  science  have  pre- 
sented instances  of  men  thus  sanctifying  their  talents  and  inquiries. 
We  have  had  examples  of  devotedness  to  science  harmonizing  with 
devotedness  to  God,  and  of  individuals  whose  tongues  were  as  well 
attuned  to  prayer  as  to  poetic  strains.  Of  this  kind  was  thy  wisdom, 
Newton,  sage  as  thou  wert  in  science,  yet  child-like  in  humble  piety, 
distinguished  as  an  interpreter  both  of  the  volume  of  Nature  and  of 
that  of  Revelation.  Such  too  was  thy  wisdom,  Milton,  whose  genius 
soared  into  the  very  regions  of  heaven,  and  there  became  enriched  by 
the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things.  And  such  was  thy  wisdom 
also,  immortal  Hale,  who  hast  been  justly  considered  an  honour  to  the 
legal  science  of  our  land  ;  thou  wert  not  more  remarkable  for  deep 
discernment  and  strict  impartiality  as  a  judge,  than  for  purity  of  moral 
sentiment  and  behaviour. 
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White,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  your  name,  age,  and  the  time  that  you 
have  been  the  Mistress  of  an  Elementary  School,  the  name  of  your 
school,  and  of  the  nearest  post  town. 

This  examination  paper  is  divided  into  sections.  You  are  not  at 
liberty  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  section.  Your  know- 
ledge and  merit  will  be  accounted  greater  if  you  answer  one  of  the 
later  questions  in  each  section,  rather  than  one  of  the  earlier. 

The  questions  in  each  examination  paper  are  intended  to  afford  you 
an  opportunity  of  showing  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  and,  if  you  are  enabled  to  show  a  competent  knowledge  in  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  the  Committee  of  Council 
will  be  disposed  to  grant  you  a  certificate  of  merit. 


SCRIPTURE  HISTORY. 
Section  I. 

1 .  Write  out  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  entry  of  the  Children  of  Israel  into  the 
Promised  Land,  and  of  its  divisions  among  them. 

3.  When  did  Solomon  reign  ?  What  are  the  principal  events  of  his 
life,  and  what  writings  are  attributed  to  him  ? 

^  4.  Relate  the  chief  circumstances  connected  with  the  captivity,  the 
return  of  the  Jews,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple. 

Section  II. 

1.  How  was  the  Holy  Land  divided  and  governed  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth  ? 

2.  Describe  the  events  that  occurred  between  the  resurrection  and 
the  ascension  of  our  Lord. 

3.  What  were  the  chief  circumstances  that  happened  at  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul?  and  what  were  his  labours  before  his  first  journey 
into  Asia  Minor? 

4.  Narrate  what  you  know  concerning  the  lives  of  the  Apostles  and 
their  early  fellow-labourers. 

Section  III. 

1.  Mention  briefly  the  principal  prophecies  foretelling  the  Messiah. 
%  Write  out  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  names 
of  their  authors. 

3.  Who  were  the  Sadducees  and  the  Herodians?  Give  an  account 
of  their  opinions  and  practices,  quoting  Scripture  in  proof. 

4.  Relate  the  circumstances  that  induced  the  Apostles  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 

Section  IV. 

1 .  What  were  the  idolatrous  customs  to  which  the  Jews  were  in- 
clioed  ? 

S^,  Why  is  the  Christian  sabbath  observed  on  the  first  instead  of  the 
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seventh  day  of  the  week  ?     What  do  we  know  of  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  followers  in  this  respect  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  the  duty  of  forgiveness  ordered  by  our  Saviour? 
Show  from  the  New  Testament  that  this  does  not  do  away  with  the 
authority  of  the  Law. 

4.  Show  how  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  to  be  proved  from  the 
New  Testament. 

ARITHMETIC, 

Section  I. 

Explain  the  working  of  one  of  the  following  questions : — 

1.  Subtract  3618  from  8015. 

2.  Divide  £872  135.  4d.  by  85. 

3.  If  5  yards  of  ribbon  cost  6s»  M.,  what  will  be  the  price  of  13 

yards  ? 

Section  II. 

1.  How  many  lbs.  are  there  in  5  tons  7  cwt.  3  qrs.  5  lbs. 

2.  A  merchant  bought  612  yards  of  cloth  for  £350  18s.  and  sold  it 
at  14«.  7^d,  per  yard;  how  much  did  he  gain  on  the  whole? 

3.  The  poor's  rate  on  a  certain  property,  at  2s.  2|rf.  in  the  pound 
of  the  rental,  amounts  to  £974  16s.  3^d, ;  what  is  the  rental  of  that 
property  ? 

Section  III. 

1.  If  two  persons  offer  their  services  at  needlework,  one  for  Is.  4d, 
and  the  other  for  Is.  Sd,  per  day,  but  their  dexterity  with  the  needle 
differs  in  the  same  proportion,  how  many  days  would  the  former  have 
to  work  at  what  would  occupy  the  latter  17  days  ? 

2.  If  36  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  63  days,  in  what  time  will 
21  men  do  it? 

3.  If  the  9d,  loaf  weigh  54  ounces  when  wheat  is  at  64s.  per  quar- 
ter, what  would  the  shilling  loaf  weigh  when  wheat  is  60s.  per  quarter? 

Section  IV. 

Find  by  practice  the  value  of — 

1.  5981  yards  at  3s.  lO^d. 

2.  6087  articles  at  £9  7s.  8|ef. 

3.  285  cwt.  3  qrs.  7  lbs.  at  £3  17s.  8rf.  per  cwt. 

Section  V. 

1.  What  plan  would  you  teach  for  keeping  the  accounts  of  any 
common  retail  business  ? 

2.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  cash  book,  the  day  book,  and  tbe 
ledger  ? 

3.  How  would  you  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  any  common  retail 
business  ? 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Section  I. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  cheapest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  lu- 
tritious  dinners  for  a  labourer's  family  ?^ 
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2.  What  advantages  does  oatmeal  present  as  food  for  the  poor  ? 

3.  What  different  ways  are  there  of  cooking  meat,  and  which  are 
the  most  profitable  ? 

Section  II. 

1.  What  are  the  most  useful  vegetables  for  a  cottage  garden,  and 
how  may  they  be  best  employed  ? 

2.  If  a  labourer,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  earn  twelve  shillings 
per  week,  what  portion  should  be  devoted  to  food;  what  to  clothing; 
and  how  should  each  be  expended  ? 

3.  Describe  the  benefits,  moral  and  economical,  of  Savings  Banks. 

Section  III. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  advantages  of  good  ventilation? 

2.  State  the  principal  moral  and  physical  benefits  arising  from  a 
strict  attention  to  personal  cleanliness. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  housemaid,  describing  the  duties  of  .her 
station. 

Section  IV, 

1.  What  are  the  simplest  remedies  for  chilblains  ? 

2.  Enumerate  any  habits  prejudicial  to  health,  and  show  the  advan- 
tages of  counteracting  them. 

3.  What  are  the  most  common  complaints  among  the  poor,  and  by 
what  are  they  caused  ? 

Section  V. 

1.  Calculate  the  comparative  economy  of  the  consumption  of  stale 
bread  and  new. 

2.  State  simple  remedies  for  sores. 

3.  Why  should  windows  be  made  to  open  at  the  top  and  bottom  ? 

4.  State  any  simple  antidote  for  poison  should  no  medical  man  be 
at  hand. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS. 

Section  I. 

Write  a  short  account  of  any  one  of  the  following  persona: — 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Lady  Rachel  Russell,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Roche- 
foucault,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Christopher  Columbus,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
William  Penn, 

Section  II. 

Relate  some  eminent  instances,  especially  such  as  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  of  woman's — Filial  devotion,  conjugal  affection,  fortitude, 
presence  of  mind,  industry  and  self-denial,  active  benevolence,  and 
geheral  exemplification  of  the  Christian  character  with  due  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  source. 

Section  III. 

Name  and  describe  some  of  the  characters  which  you  would  more 
especially  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  young. 
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MUSIC. 

Section  I. 

1.  Describe  the  method  you  consider  best  adapted  for  teaching 
simple  airs  to  a  class  of  children. 

2.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  mode  of  teaching  children  to  sing 
at  sight  ? 

Section   II. 

1,  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  time  employed  in  music,  and 
show  how  you  would  make  them  intelligible  to  a  class  of  children. 

2.  Write  out  passages  of  music  in  six  different  kinds  of  time,  and 
show  where  the  accent  falls  in  each. 

Section   III, 

1.  How  would  yoa  make  the  use  of  different  keys  in  music  intelli- 
gible to  children  ? 

2,  Write  some  short  passages  of  music  in  four  different  keys,  showing 
the  proper  signature  of  each,  and  the  relative  minor. 

Section  IV. 

1.  Name  the  most  common  chords  employed  in  harmony,  and  give 
examples  of  them. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  inversion  of  a  chord  ?  Show  what  different 
chords  become  when  inverted. 

Section  V. 

1.  Explain  the  principle  on  which  the  figured  notation  of  harmony 
is  constructed. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

Section  I. 

1.  Describe  the  organization  which  you  would  adopt  and  the  accom- 
modation which  you  would  desire  for  the  instruction  of — 

1    An  infant  school  of  100  children  with  1  pupil  teacher. 

2.  A  girls'  school  of  120  children  with  2  pupil  teachers. 

3.  A  mixed  school  of  70  girls  and  50  infants  with  no  pupil  teachers. 

2.  How  will  you  undertake  to  render  a  school  of  childrea  unac- 
customed to  order  amenable  to  organization  and  discipline  ? 

3.  Draw  out,  in  sufficient  detail,  a  time-table  of  a  day's  occupation 
for  either  of  the  above  schools,  with  such  modifications  as  a  course  of 
complete  instruction  may  dictate  in  the  course  of  the  week.  Add  any 
special  considerations  which  would  influence  you  to  the  adoption  of 
the  scheme  of  lessons  which  you  propose. 

Section  IL 

1.  By  what  methods  will  you  ensure  a  proper  progress  in  reading 
and  spelling  throughout  the  classes;  showing  clearly  the  differences 
between  those  employed  in  the  higher  and  those  in  the  lower  classes  ? 

2.  By  what  methods  will  you  cultivate  the  intelligence  of  every 
member  of  a  class  upon  the  text  of  a  reading  lesson ;  and  upon  what 
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subjects  and  by  what  arrangements  and  methods  will  you  cultivate 
habits  of  general  intelligence  through  express  collective  lessons  ? 

3.  Describe  the  arrangements  which  you  would  adopt  for  the  needle- 
work, so  as  to  occupy  fully  the  time  of  all,  with  the  best  effect  upon 
their  habits  of  neatness,  order,  obedience,  and  industry. 

Section  III. 

Write  notes  of  two  collective  lessons,  one  to  younger  children,  and 
one  to  the  upper  classes  in  a  girls'  school,  on  any  of  the  following  sub- 
jects, in  sufficient  detail  to  show  how  each  part  of  the  lesson  would  be 
successively  conveyed : — 

1.  Some  plain  moral  duty — prayer,  cleanliness,  good  temper, 
diligence. 

2.  Some  familiar  plant  or  animal — potato,  rose,  sheep,  dog. 

3.  Some  artificial  or  imported  article  of  familiar  use — bread, 
tea,  knives,  linen. 

4.  The  geography  of  Italy,  South  America,  New  Zealand,  or 
the  county  in  which  your  school  is  situated. 

5.  The  construction  of  pronouns,  the  rules  of  punctuation,  or 
the  mode  in  which  verbs  form  their  past  tense. 

6.  The  Norman  conquest,  the  wars  of  the  roses,  the  death  of 
Wolfe,  or  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

Section  IV. 

1.  How  will  you  endeavour  to  engage  the  good-will  of  the  parents  ot 
the  children  ? 

2.  What  will  be  the  best  course  to  maintain  your  own  health  of  body 
and  liveliness  of  mind  through  a  long  course  of  duty  ? 

3.  How  will  you  strive  practically  to  purify  and  elevate  the  moral 
tone  of  your  school  ? 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Section  I. 

1 .  Into  what  three  kingdoms  are  all  natural  bodies  divided  ?  Point 
out  the  characteristics  of  each. 

2.  Enumerate  the  metals  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  their  uses.  In 
what  localities  do  they  severally  abound  ? 

3.  What  is  the  origin  of  coal,  and  where  are  the  carboniferous  strata 
chiefly  found  ? 

4.  Name  the  mineral  constituents  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  state  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  granite. 

Section  II. 

1.  Mention  the  principal  trees  found  in  England  which  are  not- 
deciduous* 

2.  Name  the  common  flowers  which  appear  at  the  earliest,  and 
those  which  appear  at  the  latest,  periods  of  the  year. 

3.  Show,  by  examples,  that  aquatic  plants  are  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  localities. 

4.  What  is  the  food  of  vegetables  1  By  what  process  is  it  received 
into  their  structure  ? 
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Section  III. 

1.  Mention  any  transformations  of  insects  with  which  you  are 
acquainted. 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  migration  of  birds  ?  Name  the 
migratory  birds  which  visit  the  British  Isles. 

3.  Describe  the  form  and  habits  of  one  species  of  carnivorous  and 
one  of  granivorous  birds. 

4.  What  peculiarities  do  you  observe  in  the  structure  of  fishes,  and 
how  is  it  adapted  to  the  element  in  which  they  live  ? 

Section   IV. 

1.  Enumerate  the  animals  of  prey  which  are  found  in  South 
America.     Describe  the  form  and  habits  of  any  one. 

2.  What  animals  have  been  domesticated  in  England  in  modern 
times,  and  from  what  parts  of  the  world  were  they  introduced  ? 

3.  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  sauriaUi  cetaceous,  quadruman- 
ous,  and  pachydermatous  tribes  ? 

4.  Show  briefly  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator  in  the 
existing  geographical  distribution  of  animals. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Section  I. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Ceesar. 

2.  What  people  possessed  the  British  Islands  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  in  of  the  Romans  ?  And  in  what  way  were  they  treated  when 
the  Roman  dominion  was  established  there  ? 

3.  Mention  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Saxons ;  and  state  from  what  part  of  Europe  they  came. 

4.  Give  a  chronological  list  of  the  Danish  kings  who  reigned  in 
England,  and  narrate  the  chief  occurrences  of  their  reigns. 

Section  II. 

1.  In  what  year  did  William  I.  conquer  England?  Give  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

2.  Narrate  the  chief  events  of  the  Scotch  war  of  independence 
against  the  English  under  the  Edwards. 

3.  What  right  had  Henry  IV.  to  the  English  crown?  By  whom« 
and  in  what  manner,  was  his  authority  opposed  in  Wales  ? 

4.  Compare  the  power  of  the  Parliament  under  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VII.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  William  III. 

Section  III. 

1 .  Describe  the  chief  circumstances  connected  with  the  usurpation 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

2.  In  what  year  did  the  civil  war  break  out  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  ?     Who  were  the  principal  characters  on  both  sides  ? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  loss  of  Calais. 

4.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  trace  the  results  of  it  to  both  countries. 
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Section  IV. 

1 .  What  were  the  chief  voyages  of  discovery  made  by  English  sea- 
men in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ? 

2.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  America  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  of  England  ? 

3.  Characterize  and  compare  the  foreign  policy  of  England  under 
Walpole,  Chatham,  and  Pitt. 

4.  Describe  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  principal  branches  of  manu- 
facture in  Great  Britain. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Section  I. 

1.  Into  how  many,  and  what,  branches  is  the  science  of  Geography 
divisible  ? 

2.  To  what  motions,  irregular  or  periodic,  is  the  water  of  the  sea 
subject  ? 

3.  What  are  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place  ?  how  may  they 
be  determined  ? 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 

Section  II. 

1.  What  is  an  estuary?  Describe  fully  any  two  examples  which 
you  may  select. 

2.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Severn,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Clyde,  and 
state  the  nature  of  the  traffic  on  each  of  those  rivers. 

3.  Enumerate  the  principal  mountains  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
rivers  which  flow  from  them. 

4.  What  are  the  monsoons,  and  by  what  are  they  caused  ?  What 
analogy  can  you  trace  between  these  winds  and  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  ? 

Section  III. 

Each  of  the  questions  in  this  section  may  be  illustrated  by  a  map. 

1.  Describe  the  position  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Cesarea,  Tyre,  Jeri- 
cho, and  Bethany. 

2.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Jordan. 

3.  Point  out  the  situation  of  the  chief  cities  on  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  and  of  those  which  lie  between  them. 

4.  Show  the  relative  positions  of  the  hills  and  mountains  in  and 
around  Jerusalem. 

Section  IV, 

1.  Enumerate  the  political  divisions  of  Europe. 

2.  Name  the  Islands  belonging  to  the  British  Empire,  and  the  dates 
at  which  they  were  acquired. 

3.  What  are  the  chief  productions  of  Turkey  in  Asia  ? 

4.  With  what  countries,  and  in  what  articles  do  the  following  places 
chiefly  trade :  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull  ? 

Section  V. 

1.  Why  is  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  more  uniform  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere  ?  Jj 
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2.  Explain  the  causes  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  and  describe 
the  benefits  which  result  from  it. 

3.  In  what  countries  does  the  Mahomedan  religion  prevail,  under 
what  political  governments,  and  with  what  distinction  of  sects  ? 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Section  I. 

1 .  Enumerate  the  various  kinds  of  pronouns,  and  show  in  what  they 
diflPer  from  each  other. 

2.  Explain  accurately  th«  distinctions  which  exist  between  the  dif- 
ferent moods  of  the  verb. 

3.  What  is  a  participle,  and  what  are  its  various  uses  ? 

Section  II. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  syntax,  and  what  advantages  result 
from  studying  it  ? 

2.  Is  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  why  ? 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  following  sentences  : — 

The  army  which  he  conquered,  was  feeble. 
The  army  which  conquered  him^  was  strong. 

Section  III. 

1.  What  Latin  particles  are  of  most  frequent  use  in  the  English 
language  ?     Give  examples  of  their  employment. 

2.  What  are  diminutives,  and  how  are  they  formed  ? 

3.  Give  a  list  of  Latin,  and  another  of  Saxon  terminations  to  English 
nouns,  with  the  meaning  of  each. 

Section  IV. 

1.  Give  some  historical  account  of  the  formation  of  the  English 
language. 

2.  Enumerate  some  of  the  principal  writings  now  extant  belonging 
to  the  different  stages  of  the  English  language  while  in  the  course  of 
its  formation. 

3.  Who  are  the  most  remarkable  female  writers  in  English  literature, 
and  for  what  are  they  particularly  celebrated  ? 

Section  V, 

Write  out  the  following  passage  in  prose  order,  without  altering  the 
words,  and  mention  any  construction  or  phrases  which  would  riot  have 
been  used  in  prose  : — 

"  Native  of  Heaven,  for  other  place 
None  can  than  Heaven  such  glorious  shape  contain ; 
Since,  by  descending  from  the  thrones  above. 
Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deigned  awhile 
To  want,  and  honour  these,  vouchsafe  with  us 
Two  only,  who  yet  by  sovran  gift  possess 
This  spacious  ground,  in  yonder  snady  bower 
To  rest ;  and  what  the  garden  choicest  bears 
To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  over  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline." 
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QUESTIONS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 
PUPIL  TEACHERS,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SECOND 
YEAR, 

ARITHMETIC. 

If  a  servant's  wages  be  £30  Os.  8d,  a  year,  what  will  be  his  demand 
for  338  days  ? 

If  8  horses  can  plough  25  acres  in  3  days,  how  many  acres  can  30 
horses  plough  in  5  days  ? 

If  12  men  can  mow  a  field  300  yards  square  in  10  days,  how  many 
men  can  mow  a  field  600  yards  in  length,  and  10  yards  m  breadth9  in 
4  days  ? 

Find  the  simplest  vulgar  fractions  equivalent  to  432'00625, 

Divide  1*68  by  '024,  and  prove  the  result  by  vulgar  fractions. 

Express  7  furlongs,  25  poles^  as  the  decimal  of  a  mile, 

GRAMMAR. 

Parse  the  following : — 

'*  At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still. 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove." 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  Syntax,  Government,  Concord, 
Explain  the  construction  of  these  sentences : — 

The  wind  being  favourable,  we  set  sail. 
To  be  afraid  to  do  evil  is  true  courage. 

What  is  meant  by  one  substantive  being  put  in  opposition  to  an- 
other?    Give  examples. 
Write  down  the  derivation  of  the  following  words : — 

Preposition,  Adverb,  Adjective,  Microscope,  Telegraph. 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  EUROPE. 

Draw  a  map  of  England,  placing  therein  the  counties  of  Derby,  Lin- 
coln, Nottingham,  Hampshire,  and  the  chief  rivers  in  these  counties. 

Write  down  on  your  paper  the  names  of  the  following  towns  : — Col- 
chester, Ipswich,  Norwich,  Hull.  Place  opposite  to  each  the  county 
in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the  manufacture  (if  any)  for  which  it  is 
noted. 

Describe  the  climate,  surface,  and  soil  of  England. 

Trace  the  course  of  the  Po  and  Danube,  mentioning  the  countries 
and  towns  through  and  past  which  they  flow. 

Write  out  the  notes  of  a  lesson  upon  the  geography  of  Belgium. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  PALESTINE. 

Write  down  the  principal  towns  in  Judea,  and  mention  any  events 
recorded  in  Scripture  in  connection  with  them. 

Describe  accurately  the  mountain  system,  and  the  valleys  of  Pales- 
tine. ''  He  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan.^' 
Jeremiah  xlix.  19.     Explain  the  expression. 

To  what  countries  in  Europe  may  Palestine  be  compared  in  extent  T 

What  were  the  **  former  "  and  the  "  latter  rains  ?" 
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What  field  labour  did  the  husbandmen  perform  when  the  "  former 
rain'*  had  fallen  ;  and  before  what  period  did  the  **  latter  rain"  occur  ? 

RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  Catechism.  What  are  the  prin- 
cipal heads  or  subjects  into  which  the  Church  Catechism  may  be  di- 
vided ? 

For  what  solemn  rite  of  the  church  is  instruction  in  the  catechism 
preparatory  ? 

Explain  the  expressions — *'A  member  of  Christ,"  "A  child  of  God/* 
and  "  An  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 

Show  from  Holy  Scripture  that  no  one  inherits  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  natural  birth. 

What  is  meant  by  promising  and  vowing  in  your  name  ? 

Why  are  you  bound  to  perform  what  your  godfathers  and  goiSmothers 
promised  for  you  in  your  baptism  ? 

What  is  the  second  promise  made  in  your  name  at  baptism  by  your 
godfathers  and  godmothers  ? 

Why  is  it  appropriate  that  creeds  should  be  recited  ?  and  show  that 
the  recital  of  creeds  is  sanctioned  by  Holy  Scripture. 

Why  was  our  Lord  called  Jesus ;  and  what  is  the  name  in  the  Old 
Testament  corresponding  to  Jesus  ? 

What  prophecy  was  fulfilled  when  Our  Lord  was  crucified  between 
the  two  thieves  ? 

Show  from  Holy  Scripture  that  Christ's  death  was  voluntary. 

How  is  Our  Lord's  deliverance  from  the  power  of  the  grave  expressed 
in  the  creed  ? 

Describe  the  circumstances  of  Our  Lord's  ascension. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  words — Redeem,  Sanctify,  Atonement 
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(The  Editor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of 

his  Correspondents.) 

ON  LATIN  AND  GREEK  GRAMMARS. 

Sir, — One  of  your  correspondents  in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal 
(p.  394)  expresses  a  wish  to  see  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  for  the  use 
of  schools  established  by  a  kind  of  authority  ;  he  would  have  the  text  of 
the  Eton  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  revised  with  as  little  alteration  as 
possible,  and  the  masters  of  the  chief  public  schools  agree  upon  a 
series  of  notes,  or  an  appendix,  giving  to  more  advanced  students  the 
benefit  of  all  that  modern  philology  has  done  to  elucidate  and  simplify 
the  principles  of  grammar  in  both  languages.  If  there  were  short,  plain, 
elementary  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  the  best  that  could  be  made, 
there  would  be  some  advantage  in  their  being  generally  used.  An 
elementary  grammar  should  contain  little  beyond  the  forms  of  the  vari- 
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ous  nouns,  verbs,  &c.,  with  very  few  rules  ;  in  fact,  it  should  contain 
little  except  what  should  be  committed  to  memory.  As  to  syntax,  a 
very  few  rules  might  be  given  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  better  to  omit 
it  altogether.  The  prepositions  require  to  be  explained,  and  this  must 
be  done  by  short  sentences  from  classical  authors  in  which  they  occur ; 
and  these  sentences  should  be  committed  to  memory,  with  the  proper 
translations  accompanying  them,  so  that  a  boy  from  the  very  first  should 
have  a  correct  notion  of  the  use  of  the  prepositions,  instead  of  being 
taught  error  as  to  the  use  of  these  important  words. 

As  to  syntax,  the  practice  of  committing  a  set  of  rules  to  memory 
before  a  boy  knows  anything  of  a  language  is  an  absurdity ;  all  the 
good  that  he  can  get,  all  the  good  that  he  does  get,  is  from  the 
examples  which  accompany  the  rules.  The  examples  are  useful, 
because  he  gets  a  notion  of  the  particular  construction  from  them,  not 
from  theiules ;  and  when  he  comes  to  a  like  instance  in  his  reading,  he 
naturally,  that  is,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  human  mind, 
associates  the  instance  already  known  with  the  new  instance  pre- 
sented to  him. 

An  elementary  grammar  then,  such  as  a  sensible  teallher  would  want, 
would  be  very  short  and  simple.  It  would  exhibit  all  the  forms  of 
declension  and  conjugation  fully  and  clearly ;  if  it  did  not  teach  a 
great  deal,  it  would  teach  nothing  false.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  the  heads  of  the  great  schools  agreeing  to  sanction  any  par- 
ticular grammar,  nor  would  the  Eton  grammars,  **  with  as  little  altera- 
tion as  possible,"  be  made  such  grammars  as  a  good  teacher  would 
choose.  To  establish  any  grammar  for  common  use,  if  it  could  be  done, 
would  be  injurious  at  present ;  it  would  to  some  extent  stop  improve- 
ment :  it  might  satisfy  those  who  take  things  on  authority,  but  it  would 
be  rejected  by  those  who  desire  to  improve  the  teaching  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.  If,  for  instance,  a  grammar  should  be  settled 
by  authority,  even  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  should  exhibit  the 
etymological  part  of  grammar,  or  the  accidence,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Eton  grammars,  there 
is  a  large  class  of  teachers,  and  an  increasing  class,  who  would  not  use 
a  grammar  which  their  judgment  condemned.  There  is  no  hope,  for 
many  years,  of  having  any  Latin  or  Greek  grammar  in  England  which 
shall  be  universally  received.  If  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  should  go  on  improving,  as  in  some  respects  and  in  some 
places'it  has  done,  some  mode  of  exhibiting  the  fundamental  etymolo- 
gical facts  of  these  two  languages  must  be  adopted  in  a  grammar 
which  a  man  of  sens%  a  scholar,  would  consent  to  use.  Those  who 
have  to  prepare  boys  for  particular  schools  must  conform  to  the  prac- 
tice of  such  schools,  so  long  as  it  remains  what  it  is ;  but  the  practice  of 
all  schools  is  undergoing  change,  and  on  the  whole  is  receiving  im- 
provement. And,  after  all  that  may  be  said  about  grammars,  it  is 
plain  that  preparatory  teachers  set  a  most  undue  value  on  them.  They 
often  write  and  speak  as  if  the  teaching  of  some  particular  grammar 
was  the  main  thing,  when  it  is  the  teaching  of  the  language  that  is  the 
object  to  be  accomplished,  for  which  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  an  ex- 
ercise book,  and  so  forth  arc  only  means;  means  altogether  in- 
efficient without  the  master's  intellectual  activity  and  labour,  and  fre- 
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quently  the  great  obstacles  to  a  boy^s  learning.  A  master  must  never 
forget,  even  if  he  is  only  preparing  boys^  as  the  phrase  is,  that  he  has 
to  teach  them  a  certain  amount  of  the  language ;  and  it  may,  I  sup- 
pose, be  affirmed,  that  if  a  bov  went  to  one  of  the  large  public  schools 
perfectly  ignorant  of  any  particular  Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  but  with 
a  good  stock  of  the  language,  he  would  have  a  better  reception  than  a 
boy  who  knew  the  grammar  well,  and  nothing  of  the  language — a  case 
common  enough. 

What  must  a  boy  know  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  make  some  pro- 
gress in  Latin  or  Grreek  ?  He  must  learn  the  forms  of  the  words  roost 
accurately  in  some  way ;  either  by  committing  them  to  memory  from  a 
grammar,  or  by  writing  them  out,  or  by  both  ways.  Provided,  he  is 
taught  nothing  false*  while  he  is  learning  these  forms,  it  matters  not 
where  he  gets  them  from  or  how  he  learns  them.  Some  may  choose 
one  way  and  some  another.  If  all  boys  who  come  to  our  large  schools 
were  perfect  masters  of  the  grammar  forms,  there  would  be  a  chance  of 
doing  something  with  them ;  but  boys  often  come  who  have  learned 
grammars  and  read  a  good  deal,  and  are  yet  so  unsafe,  so  unstable  in 
this  elementary  knowledge,  that  the  want  of  it  is  a  constant  impediment 
to  their  progress.  When  a  boy  has  mastered  the  forms,  he  wants  a 
stock  of  words,  and  there  seems  no  way  so  ready  to  supply  this  want 
as  to  make  him  read  some  easy  author,  and  to  commit  each  lesson  to 
memory.  It  is  here  supposed  that  the  teacher  begins  by  explaining  the 
lesson  to  the  boys  first,  and  by  giving  them  a  great  deal  of  help,  instead 
of  letting  them  dive  into  that  slough  of  despond,  called  a  dictionary, 
that  muddy  ditch,  the  defilement  of  which  sticks  to  a  boy  like  pitch. 
It  is  necessary  to  tell  a  truth,  in  order  that  people  may  ponder  upon 
it;  a  truth,  which  is  no  secret,  and  no  discovery.  The  truth  is  this — 
not  one  man  out  of  (I  do  not  say  how  many) — not  one  man  out  of  a 
considerable  number  begins  with  being  competent  to  teach  what  he 
professes.  If  he  is  a  man  of  ordinary  common  sense,  and  of  strict  in- 
tegrity, he  will  not  make  a  show  of  teaching  what  he  does  not  know. 
He  will  set  to  work  in  good  earnest ;  he  will  labour  himself ;  he  will 
make  his  pupils  labour  and  love  to  labour :  he  will  learn  by  teaching 
them.  If  he  makes  teaching  a  mere  business,  like  any  other  occupa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  certain  amount  of  money,  he  will 
take  it  easily,  and  be  content  with  the  formal  teaching  by  grammar  and 
dictionary;  instead  of  making  himself  the  real  instructor,  and  grammar 
and  dictionary  his  instruments,  so  far  as  they  can  help.  If  all  those 
who  profess  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  had  really  a  mastery  of  the 
languages,  and  any  liking  for  their  occupation^  we  should  soon  see 
those  languages  taught  well  in  much  less  time  ;  and  the  understanding 
of  the  boys  improved  and  strengthened  by  the  discipline,  instead  of 
being  weakened  and  dissipated  by  this  mind-destroying,  servile  sub- 
jection to  bad  grammars,  bad  dictionaries,  and  bad  books  of  ex- 
ercises. 

If  a  man,  who  wishes  to  prepare  a  boy  for  a  large  classical  school 
where  the  education  is  on  a  liberal  footing,  should  make  the  boy  com- 
plete master  of  the  forms  of  the  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  so  that 

*  See  remarks  on  the  teaching  of  Latin,  p.  213,  No.  30. 
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there  would  be  no  danger  of  his  ever  showing  his  weakness  there ; 
should  give  him  a  copious  stock  of  words  by  making  him  familiar  with 
a  small  portion  of  a  good  author  or  two,  both  in  prose  and  verse ; 
should  send  him  with  this  small  stock  firmly  impressed  on  his  memory 
and  understanding,  so  as  to  be  a  real  acquisition,  mastered  in  such  a 
way  that  if  any  portion  of  the  original  were  put  before  him  in  English 
he  could  reproduce  it  either  orally  or  on  paper  without  material 
ezror — such  a  boy  would  go  well  prepared  for  any  school,  even  if  he 
should  drop  his  grammar  on  the  road,  and  forget  to  pick  it  up.  He 
would  possess  a  material  which  a  good  teacher  would  be  thankful  to 
receive,  and  which  he  could  mould  and  fashion  into  proper  form.  A 
boy  who  fully  understands  and  knows  by  heart  a  book  of  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphosis, for  instance,  and  who  knows  a  book  of  Ceesar  so  well  that 
he  can  with  certainty  render  into  good  English  any  passage  that  occurs 
in  it,  and  again  render  the  English  into  Latin,  is  well  prepared  for  any 
school.  And  this  preparation  may  be  made,  if  he  has  an  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  the  grammatical  forms  of  words  as  they  appear  in  any  gram- 
mar, where  they  are  correctly  given  ;  and  without  having  committed  to 
memory  a  single  rule  of  syntax.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  any 
teacher  with  any  grammar,  if  he  will  take  so  much  of  it  only  as  he. 
wants  for  his  purpose. 

The  Eton  Greek  Grammar  has  many  rules  for  the  formation  of  tenses, 
all  of  which  are  useless,  and  some  of  them  entirely  false.  A  good 
teacher  will  not  spoil  a  boy's  early  education  by  making  him  work  at 
these  and  the  like  rules.  He  will  teach  him  what  is  the  characteristic 
form  of  each  tense,  and  will  show  him  that  the  characteristic  termina- 
tions and  prefixes,  where  there  are  prefixes,  being  taken  away  from 
the  verb  as  it  occurs  in  his  reading,  give  the  root  of  the  verb.  Greek 
trees,  and  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  tenses,  as  given  in  the  Eton 
Greek  Grarnmar,  are  curious  devices  for  puzzling  and  confounding 
youthful  brains. 

The  proposal  of  an  appendix  to  the  Eton  grammars,  which  shall 
give  to  more  advanced  students  the  benefit  of  modern  philology,  is 
simply  impossible.  Truth  and  these  grammars  are  not  reconcileable. 
And  as  to  the  masters  of  the  chief  public  schools,  if  by  this  is  meant 
the  masters  of  the  largest  and  best  schools  in  the  kingdom,  agree- 
ing about  such  notes  or  appendix,  that  is  out  of  the  question  ;  for  the 
published  works  of  these  masters  show  that  they  differ  altogether  in 
their  views  of  grammar.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  instances.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  for  any  teacher,  by  a  little  inquiry,  to  satisfy  himself 
that  this  is  so.  It  is  proposed  that  the  grammars  so  revised  be  **  si- 
multaneously adopted  in  all  the  greater  schools.^'  But  how  is  this  to 
be  accomplished?  There  are  schools  of  one  hundred  boys  and  upwards 
in  which  the  Eton  grammars  will  never  be  adopted,  with  any  amount 
of  alteration,  much  less  **  with  as  little  as  possible.'' 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  show  that  your  correspondent's 
wishes  cannot  be  realized ;  and  also  to  show  that  no  good  would  come, 
if  they  were.  Further,  to  urge  on  all  masters,  even  those  who  adopt  the 
comparatively  humble  vocation  of  preparatory  masters,  to  teach  the 
languages ;  and,  as  a  first  step  to  that  end,  to  learn  them.  And  this  is 
not  said  by  way  of  reproaching  all  preparatory  teachers  with  not  know- 
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ing  that  which  they  profess  to  teach,  though  the  reproach  may  be  justly 
made  to  many,  but  in  order  to  impress  on  them  the  importance  of  rely- 
ing mainly  on  their  own  energy  and  independent  exertions  to  accomplish 
what  they  undertake ;  not  to  be  blinded  by  authority,  or  servilely  to 
surrender  their  better  judgment  to  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  exercise 
books.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  higher  departments  of  classical 
instruction,  and  who  do  their  duty  well,  labour  at  the  authors  whom 
they  have  to  expound,  make  use  of  all  the  best  aids  that  they  can  find, 
without  yielding  implicit  obedience  to  any  of  them ;  and  they  trust, 
for  their  success  as  teachers,  to  teaching.  Let  all  teachers  do  the  same ; 
and  they  will  find  that  they  can  send  boys  to  the  great  schools  well 
prepared,  even  if  they  should  never  have  heard  of  the  Eton  Latin  and 
Greek  grammars.  If  there  are  any  of  the  great  schools  which  require 
a  boy  on  his  arrival  to  know  their  grammars,  in  addition  to  having  a 
real  good  elementary  knowledge  of  the  language  acquired  in  some 
other  way,  this  is  a  demand  not  likely  to  be  insisted  on  very  long. 
But,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  masters  of  such  schools  will  be 
very  glad  to  receive  boys  who  are  well  prepared,  without  asking 
whether  the  preparation  has  been  accomplished  by  using  this  or  that 
grammar. 


TRUANT  PLAYING. 

Sir, — I  have  found  the  enclosed  hand-bill  very  useful  in  preventing 
truant  playing  (or  as  it  is  called  here  mitching)  among  the  boys  at- 
tending our  national  school.  If  you  think  it  desirable,  and  likely  to 
be  of  service  to  the  managers  of  schools  generally,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
print  it  in  your  useful  **  Journal.*'     I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

-^NEAS  B.  Hutchison. 
Clarence  Lodge ^  St.  James*,  Devonport,  25  Oct,,  1849, 


ST.    JAMES*   boys'    NATIONAL   SCHOOL,    DEVONPORT. 

Temporary  School  Room,  Moon  Street^ 

18 
Mr. 
We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  inform  you  that  has 

been  absent  day         this  week,  without  leave.     His  general 

conduct  during  the  last  week      has  been 

Time,  Time. 

Sunday  Wednesday 

Monday  Thursday 

Tuesday  Friday  Master. 

Rev.  William  B.  Killpack,    1 

Uev.  TExeas  B.  Hutchison,      >  Managers. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Atherton,      ) 
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RULES  OF  THE  RAMSGATE  CHURCH  UNION  SOCIETY. 

[We  readily  insert  these  Rules ,  being  very  anxious  to  see  similar  institutions  every- 
where established.— Ed.] 

1.  The  Society  shall  be  called  *'  The  Ramsgate  Church  Union  So' 
cieti/y"  and  shall  have  for  its  object  Literary  Amusement^  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  Library  and  Reading-room. 

2.  The  Vicar  shall  be  ex-oflScio  President,  and  shall  appoint  three 
Vice-Presidents  ;  the  other  officers  (consisting  of  the  Secretary,  Trea- 
surer, and  Librarian)  shall  be  also  permanent  appointments,  but  in  case 
of  a  vacancy  occurring  it  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  Committee. 

3.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  and  six 
other  members,  who  are  in  full  communion  with  the  Church,  to  be 
elected  annually  by  the  members  of  the  Society ;  but  if  a  vacancy 
occurs  before  the  General  Meeting,  it  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  Com- 
mittee :  they  shall  meet  once  every  month,  and  oftener,  if  summoned 
by  the  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  three  of  their  own  body,  or  of  twelve 
of  the  members  of  the  Society,  when  ^\e  shall  form  a  quorum ;  they 
shall  ballot  for  members,  who  have  been  duly  proposed  and  seconded^ 
and  have  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

4.  Persons  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  wishing  to  become  sub- 
scribers, must  be  recommended  by  two  members,  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  be  submitted  at  the  next  monthly  or  other  meeting  of 
the  Committee,  for  election.  Ladies  may  become  members  without 
election,  by  merely  paying  their  subscription  to  any  of  the  Committee. 

5.  The  subscription  of  each  member  shall  be  either  six  shillings  an- 
nually, or  two  shillings  quarterly,  or  one  shilling  monthly. 

6.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  and 
subscribers,  and  keep  minutes  of  their  proceedings ;  of  which  he  shall 
submit  a  report  for  the  information  of  the  members  at  the  General 
Meeting. 

7.  The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  collected  for  the 
use  of  the  Society,  and  disburse  them  only  by  order  of  the  Committee ; 
and  shall  render  an  account  at  the  General  Meeting. 

8.  The  Librarian  shall  take  charge  of  all  books  and  papers  belong- 
ing to  the  Society,  and  shall  attend  personally,  or  by  some  deputy,  on 
Tuesdays,  from  half-past  twelve  to  one;  and  on  Thursday  evenings, 
from  half-past  eight  to  half-past  nine,  to  issue  and  receive  books  from 
members. 

9.  One  volume  at  a  time  shall  be  allowed  to  each  member.  Octavo 
volumes  may  be  kept  a  fortnight ;  all  books  of  a  smaller  size,  a  week.  A 
fine  of  one  halfpenny  a  day  (to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  library) 
shall  be  imposed  for  every  volume  detained  beyond  the  regular  time. 

10.  The  Committee  shall  select  and  approve  all  publications,  either 
purchased,  lent,  or  presented  to  the  Society. 

11.  No  periodical  or  pamphlet  shall  be  issued  from  the  room  within 
three  months  of  its  publication  or  purchase  by  the  Society. 

12.  A  book  shall  be  kept  on  the  library  tabfe  for  the  insertion  of  sug- 
gestions  by  the  members,  and  for  the  recommendation  of  books. 
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13.  On  certain  days,  to  be  given  notice  of  half-yearly,  all  books 
shall  be  returned  for  inspection,  and  any  injury  done  to  them  shall  be 
valued  by  the  Committee,  and  fines  imposed  accordingly  upon  the 
members  by  whom  they  have  been  damaged. 

14.  The  Reading-room  shall  be  opened  at  two  o'clock  daily,  and 
closed  at  half-past  ten  every  evening,  and  on  Sundays,  and  such-like 
special  days,  altogether. 

15.  A  strangers'  book  shall  be  kept  in  the  Reading-room,  and  any 
non-resident  stranger  may  be  introduced  for  the  space  of  one  week, 
and  a  resident  for  two  days,  by  a  subscribing  member,  upon  his  enter- 
ing in  the  book  the  names  of  himself  and  the  person  whom  he  intro- 
duces. 

16.  The  privileges  of  the  Society  shall  be  extended  to  any  such 
strangers  as  are  desirous  of  enjoying  them  during  a  temporary  resi- 
dence, for  a  longer  period  than  a  week,  if  they  be  introduced  by  a 
member,  and  pay  the  usual  subscription. 

17.  The  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  the  Vicar  of  the 
parish,  and  two  other  persons  to  be  elected  by  the  Committee,  as  trus- 
tees. 

1 8.  Subscriptions  shall  be  due  upon  the  first  of  October  in  each  year, 
in  advance,  and  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  in 
the  last  week  of  the  same  month,  at  which  time  the  name  of  each  per- 
son in  arrear,  who  has  signified  no  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the 
Society,  shall  be  read  over ;  and  in  case  such  arrears  be  not  paid  within 
one  month  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society. 

19.  A  Special  General  Meeting  may  be  convened  by  the  Committee, 
if  a  requisition  be  sent  to  them,  signed  by  twelve  members,  stating 
explicitly  the  object  of  such  meeting. 

20.  The  Society  shall  not  be  dissolved,  nor  its  property  alienated, 
except  by  consent  of  four-fifths  of  the  members  present  at  a  Special 
General  Meeting,  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  one  month's  full 
notice  shall  be  given. 
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MISTRESSES  of  SCHOOLS  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  STUDENTS  of  the  Cheltenham  Female  Training  School,  to 
whom  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  granted  Cer- 
tificates of  Merit,  after  Examination  before  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors, 
at  Easter,  1849. 

First  Class. 

First  Division, 
None. 

Second  Division, 
Louisa  Harriett  Daymond,  Maidstone  Model  S. 

Third  Division, 
None. 
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Second  Class. 

First  Division* 

None. 

Second  Division, 
None. 

Third  Division. 

Mary  Brown,  Beeford  N.  S.,  Driffield. 
Eliza  Inman,  Liverpool  Christ  Church  N.  S. 
Esther  Mott,  Norwich  Model  S. 

Third  Class. 

First  Division, 

Mary  Montague  Clarke,  Liverpool,  Princes  Park,  St.  Paul's  N.  S. 

(late  a  Student  of  the  Cheltenham  Training  School). 
Harriett  Martha  Crampton,  Stoke  Pogis  N.  S. 
Elizabeth  Davis,  Tandridge,  Oxted,  and  Godstone  N.  S. 
Clementina  Rebecca  Grant,  Mayfield  S.,  Ashbourne. 
Elizabeth  Milbourn,  Gargrave  N,  S. 

Cassandra  Shepherd,  Student  in  Cheltenham  Training  School. 
Sophia  Ann  Slade,  Worcester,  St.  John's  N.  S. 

Second  Division, 

Ann  Barrs,  Halifax,  Cross  Hill,  St.  James's  N.  S. 

Sarah  Underbill  Bassett,  Hull,  Sculcoates,  Christ  Church  N.  S. 

(late  a  Student  in  the  Cheltenham  Training  School). 
Maria  Burt,  Reading,  St.  Giles  N.  S. 

Jane  Martha  Burrows,  Bath,  Weymouth  House,  Central  N.  S. 
Mary  Davis,  Stepney,  St.  Thomas's  N.  S. 
Elizabeth  Holmes,  Farnworth  N.  S.,  Bolton. 
Martha  Hutchings,  Student  in  Cheltenham  Training  S. 
Hannah  Malcolm,  Russell  School  of  Industry,  St.  Pancras. 
Mary  Ann  Saull,  Halifax,  Victoria  Street,  St.  James's  N.  S. 
Jane  Weaver,  Northampton,  St.  Catherine's  N.  S.  (late  a  Student 

in  Cheltenhem  Training  School). 

Third  Division, 

Sarah  Ann  Alderson,  Islington,  St.  Paul's  N.  S.  (late  a  Student  in 

Cheltenham  Training  School). 
Mary  Brook,  Oulton,  St.  John's  N.  S. 
Lavinia  Louisa  Burton,  Westminster  Christ  Church  N.  S. 
Elizabeth  Ellen  Cook,  Swindon  Infant  N.  S. 
Matilda  Oliver,  Halifax,  St.  James's  Infant  N.  S. 
Elizabeth  Frances  Price,  Hastings,  All  Saints  and  St,  Clement's 

N.  S. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Siggs,  Bradford,  Manchester  Road  Model  Factory. 
S.  Elizabeth  Smith,  Liverpool,  St.  Simon's  N.  S. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH.  BY  WILLIAM 
STEVEN,  D.D.,  MINISTER  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE  PARISH,  EDINBURGH, 
LATE  HEAD-MASTER   OF    HERIOT's    HOSPITAL,  AND  INSPECTOR  OF    THE 

HERioT  FOUNDATION  SCHOOLS.     12mo.  pp.  367,  with  au  Appendix, 
pp.  220.     (Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan  ^  Stewart,) 

This  volume,  appropriately  dedicated  to  Professor  Pillans,  comprises 
an  historical  account  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  founded  on  in- 
formation derived  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Town 
Council,  and  other  authentic  documents.  It  is,  indeed;  a  history  of 
education  in  Scotland. 


A  FIRST   BOOK  OF  GEOGRAPHY;   BEING   AN    ABRIDGMENT  OF   DR.  REID*8 
RUDIMENTS    OF    MODERN    GEOGRAPHY,   WITH     AN    OUTLINE   OF    THE 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  PALESTINE.     (Edinburgh  :   Oliver  Sf  Boyd,) 

m 

This  unpretending  volume  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Reid,  the  well-known  schoolmaster,  of  Edinburgh.  The  defect  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  too  much  a  mere  list  of  names,  dry  as  the  bones  in  the  valley 
of  vision.  Geography  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  instructor, 
the  brightest  and  most  charming  of  all  subjects.  We  cannot  record  our 
impression  that  it  is  such,  as  explained  in  this  work.  But  perhaps  the 
teacher  is  to  use  it  as  a  mere  technical  text*book,  and  to  supply  the  de- 
tails, likely  to  interest  and  improve  the  minds  of  children,  from  his  own 
private  reading. 


FIRST  STEPS  TO  LATIN  VERSIFICATION.    (London  :  George  BelL) 

A  VERY  succinct  and  sensible  little  publication,  and  so  printed  as  not 
easily  to  wear  out  under  the  thumbing  process  to  which  boys  subject 
their  school-books. 


HANDBOOK  OF  MEDIJEVAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY.  BY  WILBELM 
PUTZ,  PRINCIPAL  TUTOR  AT  THE  GYMNASIUM  OF  DUREN.  TRANS- 
LATED  FROM   THE   GERMAN,   BY   THE     REV.    R.  B.  PAUL,  M.A.,  VICAR 

OF  ST.  Augustine's,  Bristol,  and  late  fellow  of  exbter  col- 
lege, OXFORD.     (London  :  Francis  Sf  John  Rivington.) 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  T.  K.  Arnold  has  been  long  ill,  and,  in 
consequence,  absent  from  home ;  so  that  this  second  portion  of  the 
**  Handbook*'  has  been  translated  and  edited  by  Mr.  Paul  alone.  This 
task  he  appears  to  have  very  well  discharged.  By  the  bye,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting sign  of  the  times  that  Saxon  forms  of  speech  are  everywhere 
coming  into  use.  **  Handbook "  is  gradually  superseding  ** Manual" 
Will  "  Carbonic  acid,**  by  and  by,  be  forgotten  in  Coal-sour  ?** 


ANSWERS   TO   THE   MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS.  451 

HISTORY   AND   ETYMOLOGY   OF   THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,   FOR   THE  USE 

OF  SCHOOLS.   BY  R.  G.  LATHAM,  M.D.    (LondoD  *.  Tat/loT  §•  Walton,) 

The  present  work  of  tlie  accomplished  author  is  limited  to  the  chief 
fundamental  facts  and  principles  in  English  Grammar,  and  is  designed 
to  be  an  introduction  to  his  larger  treatises  on  the  same  subject.  It 
needs  only  to  be  known  to  find  general  acceptance. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuES.  43.— Proposed  by  J.  H. 

In  a  length  of  three  miles  on  a  certain  railway  an  embankment  is 
required  6  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  ihe  adjacent  land;  the 
width  of  the  road  is  18  feet,  and  its  sides  slope  downwards  at  an  angle 
of  135°:  the  materials  for  this  embankment  are  to  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ging a  trench,  9  feet  wide,  on  each  side  of  it;  to  what  depth  will  it  be 
necessary  to  excavate  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  quantity  of 
earth  ? 

Answered  by  Mr.  Haskins,  Over  Seile. 

Upward  inclination  of  the  slopes  =  135°  —  90°  =  45°, 

.*.  Base  of  the  slopes  ^  perpend,  height  =  6, 

Content  of  the  slopes  =  6  x  6  x  3  x  5280 ; 

Content  of  the  central  part  =  18x6x3x  5280, 

.*.  Total  content  of  the  embankment  =  24  x  6  x  3  x  5280. 

Put  a?  for  the  depth  of  the  trench,  then 
The  content  of  the  excavations  ~  9  y  2  x  3  x  5280  x  s. 

Hence  we  have  by  the  question 

9  X  2  X  3  X  5280  x«==24x6x3x  5280 
4?  s  8  ft.,  the  depth  required. 


•  • 


This  question  was  also  answered  by  Alpha,  W.  R,  Hall  (Eagles- 
cliffe),  I.  Elliott  (Lamesley),  J.  G.  Shanks  (Stoke),  I.  Neale  (Mile 
End),  F.  Rowbottom,  G.  Rule  (Newcastle),  R.  Hills  (Bristol),  W. 
Priestley  (Earls  Heaton),  R.  Eyres  (Wilton),  W.T.,  P.Keith  (Black- 
burn), P.  Brand,  J.  Hill  (Easton),  Kappa  (Pembroke),  G.  Barnacle, 
J.  Twells,  H.  Fletcher  (Burnley),  T.  Solhern  (Burtonwood),  J.  Turn- 
bull  (Netherton),  W.  B.  Parker  (Brinklow),  C.  Elsee  (Henley),  T. 
Dungate  (Iglesham),  H.  Hulford  (Harpole),  W.  F.  P.,  and  the  Pro- 
poser. 

QiTES.  44, — Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Royds,  Belfield. 
To  find  X  and  y  from  the  following  equations  : — 

~ -=*'y-dry2 
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Answered  by  Mr,  H,  Hulford^  Harpole^  and  similarly  by  Mr,  /, 

Elliott,  Lamesley, 

By  transposition,  &o,,  the  equations  becomei 

^  -  y2  =  671  . .  .  (1) 

a7»--3«2y+3j7y2-y3  =  1331  .  .  .  (2). 

Taking  the  cube  root  of  (2),  we  have 

d?  —  y  =  11  .  .  .  (3). 

From  (1)  we  have 

Qv  +  y)  (*  —  y)  =  671. 

Substituting  the  value  of  ^->y  given  in  (3),  we  find 

11  («•  +  y)  =  671 
.*. «  +  y  =  61  . . .  (4). 
Adding  and  subtracting  (3)  and  (4)|  we  find  x  «=  36,  and  y  «  25. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  A.  B.,  G.  Pritchard  (Pem. 
Dock),  J.  Rowbottom  (West  Hallam),  and  all  the  correspondents  who 
answered  Ques.  43. 

Mr.  Elliott's  solution  to  Question  42  arrived  too  late  for  insertion. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To   BE   ANSWERED   IN   OUR  NuMBER  FOR    DECEMBER. 

QuEs.  45. — Proposed  by  Kappa,  Pembroke, 

Ten  pounds  of  tea  at  3s.  per  lb.  are  mixed  with  tea  at  9^.  per  lb., 
how  many  lbs.  must  there  be  of  the  latter  kind  so  that  the  mixture 
may  be  worth  5*.  3c?.  per  lb.  ? 

Ques.  46. — Proposed  by  J,  H, 

In  a  certain  manufactory,  in  which  an  equal  number  of  men,  women, 
and  boys  are  employed,  the  sum  paid  weekly  in  wages  amounts  to 
bl,  14s.  9J. ;  five  men  receive  as  much  as  nine  women,  and  three 
women  as  much  as  five  boys ;  and  the  number  of  each  is  the  same  as 
the  number  of  pence  which  each  man  receives  per  day.  Required  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  daily  wages  of  each  class  of  work- 
people. 

Ques.  47. — Proposed  by  C,  Elsee,  Henley. 

A  tower  120  ft.  high  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  300  ft.  in  height, 
at  what  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff  will  the  tower  appear  under 
the  greatest  angle  ? 
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Progress  of  Church  Educa- 
tion IN  Adelaide,  South  Au- 
stralia. (From  The  South  Austra^ 
lian,) — Foundation  Stone  OF  THE 
Collegiate  School  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's.— Immediately  after  the  levee, 
his  Excellency  and  Lady  Young  at- 
tended the  laying  of  the  first  stone 
of  the  Collegiate  School  of  St.  Peter's, 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Adelaide. 
Had  the  day  been  finer,  the  College 
estate  would  have  presented  a  very 
pretty  scene.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated to  the  north-east  of  the  town, 
on  a  rising  ground  a  little  removed 
from  the  river,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  entire  mountain  ranges. 
Tents  were  erected  for  the  ladies, 
many  of  whom  had  the  courage  to 
grace  the  ceremony  by  their  presence. 
Near  his  Excellency  and  the  Lord 
Bishop,  we  observed  the  Dean  of 
Adelaide,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wood- 
cock, Pollitt,  Fulford,  and  Newen- 
ham,  also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Longbottom, 
Major  O'Halloran,  Captain  Moore, 
Captain  O'Halloran,  the  Acting 
Judge,  the  Sheriff,  Mr.  Mundy,  the 
Acting  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Acting 
Colonial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Bartley,  Dr. 
Nash,  Messrs.  Anstey,  James,  Allen, 
MacDermott,  C.  A.  Wilson,  F.  But- 
ton, Cooke,  McLaren,  Giles,  Duff, 
Rawnsley,  &c.  Ranged  in  order  op- 
posite, were  about  twenty  young 
gentlemen  of  the  Collegiate  School, 
under  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Wilson,  M.A., 
head-master,  and  Mr.  AUom,  second- 
master.  Besides  those  we  have  men- 
tioned, a  very  large  number  of  gen- 
tlemen were  on  the  ground.  The 
Lord  Bishop  opened  the  proceedings 
by  reading  an  appropriate  address, 
which  was  followed  by  prayer.  His 
lordship  then  read  the  inscription  in 
Latin  and  English,  also  the  names  of 
the  ofiScers  as  follows  : — 


THB   INSCRIPTION. 

In  honorem  Dei,  Patris  Filii  et  Spiritus 

saucti,  et  ad  profectum  evangelii  sui,  bona- 

rumque  artium,  lapidem   hunc  auspicalem 

scholse  Sancti  Petri  de  Adelaide 

Posuit  Augustus, 

eccletie^  Adelaidensls  «pl0copuf  primus. 


die  viceslmo  quarto  mensts  Mail, 

Anno  Domini  mdcccxlhc, 

et  episcopatus  sui  secundo : 

Begnante  Victoria  Magnse  Britaoniee  et  Hi- 

berniae  Regina, 

annos  xii : 

Henrico  Edvardo  Fox  Young, 

equite  aurato,  provinciam  procurante : 

fundatoribas  prsecipue  Oulielmo  Allen,  arml- 

gero,  et  venerabili  societate  ad  promoyen- 

dam  doctrinam  Christianam : 

beoefactoribus  item  nonnullis  provincise 

incolis. 


TO   THB   OLORT    OF  THB   TRIUNE   OOD, 

And  the  advancement  of  religious  and  useAil 

learning, 

the  first  stone  of  the 

Collegiate  School  of  Saint  Peter's,  Adelaide, 
was  laid  by  Augustus,  First  Bishop  of  Adelaide, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  a.  d.  1849, 
being  the  second  of  his  consecration,  and  the 
twelfth  of  the  Reign  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria ;  Sir  Henry  Edward  Fox  Young, 
Knight,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province : 
William  Allen,  Esq.,  and  the  Venerable  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  being  the 
principal  Founders  j  and  other  inhabitants  of 
South  Australia  Benefactors  of  the  same. 


COUNCIL   OP    GOVERNORS. 

President : 

Augustus,  Lord  Bishop  of  Adelaide. 

Members  ex  officio  : 

The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of 

Adelaide, 
The  Reverend  James  Farrell,  Co- 
lonial Chaplain. 
The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of 
Adelaide,  the  Reverend  Matthew 
Blagden  Hale. 
Members  elected : 
Rev.  William  John  Woodcock,  In- 
cumbent of  Saint  John's. 
William  Allen,  Esq. 
Marshall  MacDermott,  Esq. 
Charles  Flaxman,  Esq. 
Charles  Burton  Newenham,  Esq. 
William  Bartley,  Esq. 
William  James,  Esq. 
James  Henderson,  Esq. 
William  Wyatt,  Esq. 
James  George  Nash,  Esq« 
Thomas  Shuldham  O'Halloran,  Esq. 
Lewis  William  GiUes,  Esq. 
Treasurer : 
Francis  Corbett  Singleton,  Esq. 
Secretary  : 
G.  W.  Hawkes,  Esq. 
Head  Master  : 
The  Rev.  Theodore  Percival  Wilson, 
M.A*>  Bravenose  College,  Osfprdtt 
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His  lordship  then  performed  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone, 
which  was  placed  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  building.  The 
inscription  J  enclosed  in  a  bottle, 
and  several  coins  of  the  present 
reign,  were  placed  beneath.  Some 
amusement  was  occasioned  by  the  en- 
thusiastic desire  of  his  lordship's  eld- 
est son  (a  little  boy  of  about  six  years 
old)  to  place  one  coin  there  with  his 
own  hands,  and  he  was  lifted  to  his  fa- 
ther's side  for  the  purpose.  Jomel- 
li's  celebrated  **  Sanctus  "  was  then 
chanted  by  a  few  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Pulteney  {Street  School,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Wilson.  They 
acquitted  themselves  well.  It  was 
interesting  to  hear  the  hymn  of  praise 
from  their  young  voices  in  the  open 
air,  and  on  land  which,  so  lately  a 
wilderness,  is  now  consecrated  to  the 
noblest  purposes.  The  Lord  Bishop 
then  observed  that  on  his  arrival  in 
the  colony,  an  address  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  South  Austra- 
lian Church  Society,  in  which  allu- 
sion had  been  made  to  the  subject  of 
education.  In  his  reply  he  said  that 
**  the  Venerable  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge  had  autho. 
rized  him  to  draw  upon  the  funds 
for  a  considerable  sum,  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  Collegiate  School, 
capable  of  affording  a  superior  Eng- 
lish, Classical,  and  Mathematical 
Education,  and  Theological  Lectures 
to  such  young  persons  as  might  be 
desirous  of  offering  themselves  for 
Holy  Orders ;  and,  if  the  proposal 
was  met  in  the  same  cordial  spirit 
as  that  in  which  it  had  been  made, 
he  doubted  not  that  a  valuable  insti- 
tution might  be  set  on  foot,  which 
while  it  provided  a  sound  and  liberal 
education  on  the  definite  religious 
principles  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  might  yet  offer 
some  advantages  to  other  portions  of 
the  Christian  community."  He  was 
happy  to  say  that  that  day  witnessed 
the  fulfilment  of  that  pledge.  The 
proposition  of  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society  had  been  cordially  re- 
ceived; and,  in  the  name  of  the 
CoimcU  Cand  he  might  add,  of  parents 
in  the  province  generally),  he  offered 
thanks  to  Mr.  Allen,  for  his  mumfi-i 


cent  donation,  which  joined  to  that 
of  the  Society,  to  which  he  tendered 
the  like  thanks,  had  enabled  him  to 
lay  that  foundation  stone.  Adverting 
then  to  the  religious  principles  of  the 
Institution  the  Bishop  stated,  that 
they  were  two ;  the  first,  that  the  re- 
ligious teaching  and  worship  should 
be  definite  and  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
the  second,  that  the  rights  of  con- 
science should  be  respected.  He 
would  neither  wound  his  own  by  la- 
titudinarian  compromise,  nor  force 
another's  b^  compulsory  attendance 
on  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  While 
we  taught  our  own  children  accord- 
ing to  our  own  principles,  the  right 
would  be  reserved  to  parents,  of  with- 
drawing their  sons  on  the  Lord's  day, 
if  they  felt  bound  in  conscience  to 
do  so,  for  the  purpose  of  Divine 
worship.  Respect  was  paid  to  the 
parental  relation  and  to  the  command, 
"  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all 
things."  The  other  studies  would  be 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  wants 
of  a  young  colony ;  they  would  be 
neither  exclusively  English,  nor  Com- 
mercial, nor  Mathematical,  nor  Clas- 
sical. Those  who  had  time  and 
means  would  be,  he  hoped,  so  well 
grounded,  that  they  might,  if  they  so 
pleased,  enter  upon  the  career  of  study 
and  honours  at  the  universities  of 
the  mother  country.  He  was  thank- 
ful that  encouragement  for  scholar- 
ship and  good  conduct  would  not  be 
wanting;  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  tendering  to  his  Excellency 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  Governors,  for  the 
gift  of  one  hundred  and  seven  acres 
of  land  in  the  province ;  the  rents  of 
which  would  furnish  the  •*  Young " 
medal  annually,  and  other  suitable 
rewards.  He  could  not  but  refer 
with  feelings  of  great  satisfaction  to 
the  head  and  second  masters,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Allom,  who  were 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  system  of 
education  with  great  credit  and  effi- 
ciency; and  the  names  of  the  Go- 
vernors, who  had  been  elected  to  the 
Council,  were  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  principles  of  the  Institution 
would  be  observed.  The  site  of  the 
Collegiate  School  spoke  for  itself. 
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On  the  slope  above  them  would  stand 
the  Chapel^  while  the  College  would, 
he  hoped,  in  due  time  crown  the 
eminence.  The  beautiful  range  of 
wooded  hills  on  which  they  looked 
would  inspire  in  the  young  Austra- 
lian the  love  of  country;  a  feeling 
which  has  tended  to  raise  England 
to  her  present  pitch  of  glory  and 
greatness.  They  had  happily  found 
native  talent  in  their  architect,  Mr. 
H.  Stuckey ;  and  the  elevation  of  the 
proposed  buildings,  which  had  been 
exhibited  that  day,  assured  them  that 
taste  and  skill  would  not  be  wanting 
to  carry  out  and  complete  the  design. 
Finally,  he  would  hope  that  that  In- 
stitution, raised  by  the  funds  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  conducted 
according  to  its  principles,  might 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as  an  olive- 
branch  of  religious  peace,  in  its  re- 
spect for  the  religious  scruples  of 
others.  "  Whereto  we  had  attained, 
we  should  walk  by  the  same  rule.*' 
"  We  received  each  other,  but  not  to 
doubtful  disputations."  He  would 
use  a  metaphor  familiar  to  their  friend 
Captain  Allen  from  his  former  pro- 
fessional pursuits : — ^They  would  sail 
under  their  own  flag,  but  would  offer 
convoy  to  others  as  long  as  they  liked 
to  sail  with  them ;  when  they  parted 
company,  they  would  part  as  friends, 
though  steering  in  somewhat  a  dif- 
ferent direction. 

His  lordship  then  presented  his 
Excellency  with  the  vote  of  thanks, 
engrossed  on  parchment.  His  Ex- 
cellency addressed  the  assembly  as 
follows : — "  To  render  such  services, 
official  and  personal,  as  are  within 
my  power  on  occasions  like  the  pre- 
sent, when  we  are  founding  an  esta- 
blishment so  permanently  useful  and 
creditable  to  the  community,  is — of 
all  the  privileges  incident  to  my  sta- 
tion— ^that  of  which  the  exercise  is 
the  most  gratifying  to  my  own  in- 
clinations, and,  I  am  well  assured, 
is  most  entirely  in  accordance  with 
my  public  duty  as  the  representative 
of  our  beloved  Queen ;  honouring, 
as  her  Majesty  is  wont  to  honour, 
with  the  royal  approbation  and  fa- 
vour, every  institution  throughout 
her  v&st  and  glorious  empire  calcu- 
lated to  diffuse  sound  learning  among 


the  people,  and  thereby  to  render 
them  as  enlightened  as  they  are  free. 
I  feel  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
work  in  which  we  have  now  engaged 
is  not  only  of  a  kind  the  most  exten- 
sively useful,  but  also  that  it  is,  in  its 
very  nature,  the  most  durable  and 
honourable  in  which  rational  beings 
can  be  engaged.  The  memory  of 
those  who  erect  structures  dedicated 
exclusively  to  physical  objects,  as 
distinguished  from  intellectual — be 
their  rank  never  so  exalted,  their 
designs  never  so  magnificent,  and 
their  uses  never  so  regal — passes 
away,  even  antecedently,  to  the  in- 
evitable decay  which  awaits  all  mortal 
works;  whilst  those  designs  which 
keep  alive  and  spread  sound  know- 
ledge are  as  undying  as  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  which  they  have  de- 
veloped and  propagated.  Of  this  I 
can  recall  no  instance  more  striking 
than  that  the  architect  of  Windsor 
Castle,  although  his  official  rank  was 
high — ^having  been  twice  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England — and  that  the 
order  of  the  garter  was  instituted  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  this  mag- 
nificent and  royal  edifice,  is  remem- 
bered, not  much  on  this  account, 
but  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  as  the 
munificent  founder  of  collegiate 
establishments  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford.  The  architect  of  Windsor 
Castle — the  twice  Lord  Chancellor — 
is  comparatively  forgotten;  but  the 
name  and  fame  of  William  of  Wick- 
ham,  who  splendidly  contributed  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third,  are  but  the 
more  endeared  and  hallowed  to  us 
by  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years. 
In  common  with  the  whole  commu- 
nity, I  learn  with  admiration  that 
we,  too,  are  indebted  for  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  founding  the  first  col- 
legiate establishment  in  Soulh  Au- 
stralia to  William  Allen,  of  Adelaide, 
who,  even  in  this  infancy  of  the 
colony,  is  emulating  that  enlightened 
munificence  which  has  proved  of 
imperishable  utility  and  renown  in 
Old  England.  Allow  me,  my  lord, 
in  conclusion,  to  observe,  that  the 
zeal  and  success  with  which  you 
have  furthered  this  good  work,  and, 
above  all,  the  liberal  and  com  pre- 
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hensive  basis  on  which  the  rules  of 
admission  are  framed,  to  which  you 
have  so  cheerfully  assented,  have 
rendered  it  very  appropriate  that 
your  lordship  should  receive  from 
the  governors  of  the  College  the 
compliment  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone — a  task  which  you  have  so 
impressively  performed,  that  the  act 
will  for  ever  be  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  colony." — ^The  young 
choristers,  assisted  by  many  of  the 
company,  then  sang  the  National 
Anthem,  and  the  proceedings  were 
closed  by  his  lordship  pronouncing 
the  blessing.  Every  one  was  much 
pleased  with  the  ceremony  and  the 
addresses  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Bishop.  The  latter  exhibited  a  plan 
and  sketch  of  the  intended  building, 
by  Mr.  Stuckey,  the  architect.  We 
are  happy  to  find  they  will  be  placed 
for  a  few  days  in  the  Exchange,  for 
public  inspection.  The  principal 
front  is  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  feet  long,  with  two  wings  of 
about  one  hundred  feet  each.  The 
dining-hall  and  school-room  will 
each  be  forty  feet  by  twenty-one, 
and  sixteen  feet  in  height.  The  li- 
brary, opening  into  the  latter,  is  to 
be  thirty  feet  by  twenty.  The  build- 
ing will  include  a  master's  residence 
and  all  requisite  offices.  It  is  to  be 
built  in  the  Tudor  style,  but  the 
tracery  of  the  oriel  and  other  large 
windows  will  await  further  contribu- 
tions for  completion.  The  whole 
will  be  surmounted  by  a  central 
tower  sixty  feet  in  height.  Before 
the  ceremony,  the  young  gentlemen 
of  the  Collegiate  School  had  been 
regaled  by  the  governors  with  a 
capital  lunch,  at  which  they  drank 
the  health  of  the  Queen  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  applause,  which  proved 
that  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  them- 
selves. Their  anxiety  to  show  their 
gratitude  towards  the  liberal  found- 
ers of  the  school,  and  to  the  masters 
under  whose  charge  they  are  placed, 
evinced  a  degree  of  kind  and  gen- 
tlemanly feeling  which  speaks  well 
for  their  general  management,  and 
may  be  expected  to  influence  their 
future  character. 

Pulteney  Street  School,  —  As  the 
new    College  may  be  regarded   as 


the  future  head  of  the  educational 
establishments  of  the  colony,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  children  attending 
the  Fulteney  Street  School  should 
assemble  at  the  school-house,  toge- 
ther with  those  of  the  Trinity  and 
St.  John's  Sunday  Schools,  and 
march  in  procession.  With  their  flags 
and  banneirs,  to  witness  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather,  it  was  deemed 
inexpedient  to  take  them  to  the  site ; 
those,  therefore,  who  had  assembled, 
were  regaled  with  cake  and  wine, 
wherewith  to  honour  the  anniversary 
of  her  Majesty's  natsd  day.  They 
wished  her  many  years  of  happiness, 
peace,  and  prosperity,  and,  after 
singing  "God  save  the  Queen"  in 
excellent  style,  were  dismissed. 

Normal  Schools. — The  follow- 
ing document  has  recently  been 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

"  A  Copy  of  so  much  of  the  Minutes 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  as  re- 
lates to  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  for  training  masters  for 
workhouse  schools,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  measures  which 
have  been  taken  in  consequence  for 
'  providing  buildings  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  sums  expended  in  giving 
effect  to  the  said  minutes,  and  the 
funds  out  of  which  the  expenditure 
has  been  defrayed, 
"  Extract  from  a  Letter  from  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart., 
her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
to  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council. 

"Whitehall,  Nov.  18,  1846. 
"  .  .  .  .  The  establishment  of  a 
normal  school  for  the  training  of 
masters  for  workhouse  schools  is  a 
point'  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  cha- 
racter for  training  masters  for  prison 
schools  is  also  under  my  considera- 
tion ;  and  although  it  is  essential  that 
the  two  classes  of  children  should  be 
kept  totally  separate,  the  qualifications 
of  the  instructors  would  be  the  same ; 
and  it  would  probably  tend  to  the 
efficiency  as  well  as  the  economy  of 
the  arrangement,  if  the  two  objects 
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were  to  be  combined,  and  one  |2food 
normal  school  established  for  training 
masters  for  both  purposes.  If  your 
lordship  should  concur  in  this  opi- 
nion, 1  would  propose  that  the  re- 
quisite steps  should  be  taken,  under 
uie  direction  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
sury, for  the  formation  of  such  schools. 
The  choice  of  a  site  and  the  details 
of  the  arrangements  may  best  be 
considered  when  the  subject  comes 
before  the  Committee." 

"  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall, 
Dec.  21,  1846. 
''By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. 

"  Normal  Schools  for  Training  Mas- 
ters for  Workhouse  Schools  and  for 
Penal  Schools. 

"Their  lordships  had  under  their 
consideration  the  measures  required 
to  carry  into  execution  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  normal  and  model 
schools  for  the  training  of  masters 
of  schools  for  pauper  and  criminal 
children. 

"  Resolved,  that  a  building  be  erect- 
ed for  the  normal  school,  providing 
accommodation  for  a  principal,  vice- 

Erincipal,  two  masters,  and  for  one 
undied  candidate  teachers. 

"  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  to  cause  plans 
to  be  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

"That,  as  two  years  must  elapse 
before  this  building  can  be  ready  for 
occupation,  premises  be  in  the  mean 
time  procured,  in  which  the  normal 
school  may  be  temporarily  conduct- 
ed; and  that  these  premises  be  si- 
tuated, if  possible,  near  some  work- 
house or  other  school,  which  may 
serve  as  a  practising  school  during 
the  interval. 

"  That,  in  connection  with  the  nor- 
mal school,  a  model  school  of  in* 
dustry  be  erected  for  the  pauper 
children  of  some  of  the  London 
unions,  who  may  be  received  in  this 
school,  either  on  contract  by  a  stew- 
ard with  the  unions,  or  by  letting  the 


building  to  a  district  of  unions  for 
the  reception  of  children,  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  management, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
7th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  101. 

"That,  in  connection  with  this 
normal  school,  but  distinct  and  se- 
parate from  the  school  for  pauper 
children,  a  school  be  erected  for  cri- 
minal children;  and  that  plans  of 
buildings  for  the  school  of  industry 
for  pauper  children,  and  for  this 
separate  penal  school,  be  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department. 

"  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  to  cause  re- 
gulations to  be  prepared  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  normal  school,  and 
of  the  practising  schools  as  connected 
with  it,  as  well  as  for  the  pauper 
school  of  industry  and  the  penal 
school. 

"  That  an  area  of  at  least  ten  acres 
is  desirable  for  the  normal  school^ 
ten  acres  for  the  pauper  school,  and 
ten  for  the  penal  school,  in  order 
that  training  in  gardening  and  the 
management  of  a  cottage  farm  may 
be  successfully  pursued. 

"That  the  following  general  esti- 
mate of  outlay  on  the  buildings,  and  of 
annual  expenditure,  be  approved  : — • 

The  bnildlngs  of  the  normal  school  £10.000 
The  buildings  of  the  pauper  school  5.000 
The  buildings  of  the  penal  school  5,000 
Annual  charge  of  normal  school  3,500 

"  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  to  select  the 
direction  of  the  buildings  required 
for  the  temporary  management  of 
the  normal  school,  and  to  determine 
the  number  of  officers  which  maybe 
required  during  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  establishment. 

"That  the  Qualifications  of  the 
candidates  for  toe  offices  of  teachers 
in  these  schools  be  subjected  to  a 
careful  examination,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lord  President ;  and 
that  the  several  schools  be,  from 
time  to  time,  inspected  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's inspectors,  and  a  report 
thereon  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council,  and  transmitted  by 
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their  lordships  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department." 

''Pursuant  to  this  minute,  and 
with  the  approval  of  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Fo- 
rests, and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
sury, an  estate  at  Kneller  Hall,  com- 
prising about  45a.  1r.  24p.,  was 
purchased  for  10,500/.,  or,  including 
interest  on  purchase-money  from 
the  8th  of  August  to  the  l7th  of 
September,  1847,  for  10,557/.  10«.  6c?. 
The  expenses  attending  the  title  and 
conveyance  amounted  to  366/.  Ss,  5d. 

''  A  contract  with  the  builder  has 
been  entered  into  for  17,336/.  6^.  2d,, 
with  subsequent  additions  amounting 
to  1788/.  OS,  5c/.,*  with  the  same  ap> 
proval  and  consent. 

"Fixtures  of  various  kinds,  ex- 
clusively of  furniture,  have  been 
contracted  for  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  2200/.t 

"A  clerk  of  the  works  has  been 
employed  for  sixty-eight  weeks,  at 
4/.  145.  6c/.  per  week— 321/.  6s,  A 
gardener  and  general  workman,  liv- 

*  Library  &  reading-room,  498/.0«.5</.; 
baths  and  washhouses,  540/. ;  works  con- 
nected with  supply  of  water,  750/. 

t  Gas  fittings,  296/.  lit. ;  iron  work 
in  kitchen,  3G6/.  10*. ;  bells,  16/.  10*. ; 
warming  apparatus,  300/. ;  waterworks, 
950/. 


ing  on  the  premises,  has  been  em- 
ployed for  sixty- three  weeks,  at  18#. 
per  week — 56/.  14^. ;  and  for  twenty- 
six  weeks  at  20s,  per  week — 26/. 
Total  expense  of  servants  up  to  pre- 
sent time,  404/. 

"  Miscellaneous  expenses,  such  as 
repairs,  &c.,  422/.  19^.  5ic/. ;  against 
which  is  to  be  set  proceeds  of  sale  of 
grass  and  crops,  236/.  I6s. ;  balance 
of  expenses,  186/.  3^.  5ic/. 

**  'the  foregoing  expenses  are 
charged  upon  the  grant  annually 
voted  by  Parliament  for  education. 

''The  officers  already  appointed 
are, — 

•*  1.  The  Rev.  F.  Temple,  M.A., 
lately  Fellow  of  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, principal,  at  a  salary  of  600/. 
per  annum,  to  rise  to  800/.  in  three 
years,  with  a  furnished  house. 

•*  2.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  Esq.,  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  vice- 
principal,  at  a  salary  of  400/.  per 
annum,  to  rise  to  500/.  in  three 
years,  with  furnished  rooms. 

"  3.  Mr.  Tate,  one  of  the  masters 
in  the  Battersea  Normal  School, 
(author  of  some  of  the  most  ap- 
proved works  connected  with  ele- 
mentary instruction,  and  a  highly 
successful  teacher,)  third  master. 

"4.  Mr.  Tilleard,  formerly  a  stu- 
dent at  Norwood  and  Battersea,  and 
for  some  time  a  pupil  of  M.  Fellen- 
berg,  fourth  master." 


Co  Corrr$lpon)Kent^. 


We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  the  further  discussion,  at  present,  of  the 
subject  to  which  Mr.  Marriott's  letter  refers. 

A  press  of  matter  prevents  the  insertion  of  A.  W.  W.'s  communication. 

S.  S. — ^The  answer  to  your  question  has  been  delayed  a  month,  because  you  mis- 
sent  your  letter.  The  inspectors  examine  the  papers,  which  are  again  reviewed  by 
a  functionary  in  the  Council  Office. 

We  must  beg  our  mathematical  correspondents  to  forward  their  communications 
by  the  21st ;  several  have  arrived  too  late  for  notice. 
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THE  COLONY  OF  METrRAY,  AND  THE  REFORMA- 
TION  OF  JUVENILE  CRIMINALS. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE   ENGLISH   JOURNAL  OF   EDUCATION. 

{Continued  from  page  420.) 

The  food  of  the  young  colonists  is  good  and  plentiful,  but 
frugal ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  bread  and  vegetables,  cooked  in 
the  pleasant  manner  for  which  the  French  have  gained  a  world- 
wide reputation.  The  ordinary  beverage  is  water.  What  little 
flesh  meat  they  are  allowed  is  given  to  them  boiled  and  with- 
out bone.  On  the  great  festivals  of  church  and  state  the  diet 
is  slightly  improved  ;  then  an  extra  dish  or  two  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  roast  is  placed  on  the  board  as  well  as  boiled. 
Such  a  festival  had  taken  place  the  day  before  my  visit.  The 
President  of  the  French  Republic  had  come  into  the  neighbour- 
hood to  inaugurate  a  new  railroad  :  he  had  visited  the  colony 
on  his  way  :  the  schoolrooms  had  been  profusely  decorated 
with  garlands  of  flowers  and  boughs,  and  congratulatory  in- 
scriptions addressed  to  the  chief  of  the  state. 

During  every  meal  some  one  reads  aloud  ;  a  practice  derived 
from  the  ancient  monasteries  of  the  country.  The  sick  and 
ailing  are  dieted  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  family 
physician. 

in  considering  what  candidates  for  admission  should  be  ac- 
cepted and  what  rejected,  a  preference  is  given  to  those  youths 
who,  having  committed  some  crime  without  discernment ^  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  who  may  therefore  be 
legally  detained  three  years  at  the  least.  If  they  have  shown 
a  good  spirit  in  the  central  houses  of  detention,  their  chance 
of  admission  into  the  colony  is  proportionably  increased.  The 
directors  have  always  desired,  and  that  on  true  philosophical 
grounds,  that  this  admission  should  be  regarded  as  a  favour 
and  a  privilege  by  the  young  detenus^  and  that  it  should  excite 
them  to  emulation. 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  occasions  in  which  the  true  temper 
and  spirit  of  a  man  are  so  exactly  displayed  as  during  a  jour- 
ney. Intimacy  and  confidence  are  sure,  more  or  less,  to  grow 
between  persons  who  are  thus  thrown  together.  A  chance  in- 
terview on  some  distant  spot,  is  sometimes,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  commencement  of  the  most  enduring  friendships ; 
strangers  learn  to  become  mutually  attached,  and  find  them- 
selves opening  their  hearts  with  a  freedom  from  reserve  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  they  would  have  deemed  alike  im- 
politic and  unbecoming.  Recognising  this  almost  invariable 
law  of  human  nature,  the  founders  of  Mettray  employ  the  days 
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which  are  commonly  passed  in  the  journey  between  the  prison 
and  the  colony  in  penetrating  as  far  as  possible  into  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  young  hearts,  which  they  design,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  to  renew  and  amend.  The  lads  are  encouraged  to 
converse  freely  with  each  other  and  their  new  conductors.  The 
faintest  symptoms  of  any  natural  tendency  are  watched  and  re- 
corded. Their  little  exhibitions  of  intemperance  or  sobriety,  of 
negligence  or  forethought,  of  vivacity  or  dulness,  of  truthful- 
ness or  falsehood,  furnish  the  generous  men  who  have  planned 
their  reformation  at  once  with  data  and  expedients. 

On  arriving  at  the  colony,  every  new  comer  is  visited  by  the 
medical  practitioner.  He  is  then  carefully  washed  in  a  warm 
bath.  What  the  French  call  the  signalement  of  each — a  word 
which  every  holder  of  a  foreign  passport  will  immediately  un- 
derstand, and  which  has  often  served  to  satirize  as  well  as  to 
describe  the  human  countenance  and  form — is  taken  down. 
The  rules  of  the  establishment  are  carefully  explained  to  him. 
He  is  then  conducted  to  the  church.  There  the  chaplain  meets 
him,  and  having  offered  to  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace  a 
touching  prayer  in  his  behalf,  addresses  him  solemnly  on  the 
new  life  to  which  he  has  been  called,  the  advantages  which  he 
will  enjoy,  and  the  practical  results  which  that  life  is  designed 
to  subserve.  In  calling  this  new  state  a  "  life,"  I  employ  their 
own  phraseology.  If  the  new  comer  has  not  been  vaccinated, 
and  if  there  are  no  visible  proofs  that  he  has  ever  had  the 
smallpox,  he  is  vaccinated  before  he  has  been  in  the  colony 
three  months. 

There  are  two  Routines  or  Time-tables  :  one  for  summer 
and  one  for  winter. 

During  the  summer  months  they  rise  at  five  o^clock  in  the 
morning ;  they  wash,  dress,  and  say  their  prayers  in  the  dor- 
mitory :  from  half-past  five  till  eight  they  are  occupied  in  out- 
door labour ;  from  eight  till  half-past  they  breakfast  and  play; 
from  half-past  eight  till  one  they  work,  either  at  a  trade  or  in 
the  farm  ;  from  one  till  two  they  dine  and  play ;  from  two  till 
four  they  study  in  school ;  from  four  till  eight  comes  work 
again  ;  from  eight  till  nine  supper,  prayers,  &c. ;  and  at  nine 
o'clock  they  retire  to  rest.  In  winter  this  routine  is  slightly 
varied.  They  rise  at  six  in  the  morning  instead  of  five :  and 
after  dinner  they  work  from  two  till  six  o'clock,  and  attend 
school  from  six  to  eight  o'^clock  in  the  evening  :  every  change 
in  the  day's  proceedings  is  announced  by  the  sound  of  a  clarion. 

Their  labour  is  chiefly  that  which  belongs  to  the  management 
of  a  farm ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  keep  constantly  before  their 
eyes  the  practical  object  of  the  institution.  They  are  not  em- 
ployed in  occupations  likely  to  entice  them  to  the  great  centres 
of  population,  those  seats  of  corruption,  want  and  vice.     On  the 
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contrary,  when  they  are  taught  trades  at  al],  it  is  those  which 
properly  belong  to  the  country,  which  are  wanted  by  country 
people,  and  can  be  most  successfully  cultivated  in  a  country 
place.  Who  has  not  seen  in  the  rural  landscape,  on  some  wood- 
land moor,  or  on  the  verge  of  some  village,  the  wheelwright 
pursuing  his  trade ;  his  logs,  his  half-turned  wheel-boxes,  his 
little  forge,  enlivening  the  road-side?  We  find,  then,  as  we 
expect  to  find,  the  young  wheelwrights  busy  at  their  work  in 
the  shops  of  Mettray.  But  what  are  farmers'  waggons  without 
harness?  It  is  wanted  for  the  plough  and  the  harrow  horses; 
it  requires  frequent  repair.  A  village  harness-maker  then  may 
depend  upon  some  employment.  Consequently,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  youths  may  be  seen  learning  to  make  horse-collars 
and  saddle-girths  in  the  workshops  of  Mettray.  The  village 
shoemaker,  who  can  make  boots  thick  and  strong,  is  a  practi- 
cal necessity.  In  a  new  colony  in  population,  whether  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Murray,  whether  settled  at  To- 
ronto or  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  important 
personages  is  a  good  blacksmith.  In  like  manner  is  he  seen 
to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  our  home  villages.  The  merry 
ring  of  his  anvil  and  roar  of  his  bellows  rejoice  the  belated  tra- 
veller: consequently,  juvenile  shoemakers  and  blacksmiths 
may  be  seen  in  full  activity  at  Mettray.  But  to  provide  per- 
manent employment  for  these  trades,  there  must  be  the  con- 
stant and  careful  tillage  of  the  ground.  They  procure  orders 
just  in  proportion  to  the  skill  and  intelligence  exercised  by  the 
agriculturist.  At  Mettray,  therefore,  we  expect  to  find  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  diligently  attended  to ;  nor  are  we  disap- 
pointed. The  young  colonists  are  instructed  in  whatever  con- 
cerns the  care  of  cattle  and  poultry.  Each  band  of  cultivators 
consists  of  twelve  youths,  placed  for  the  time  being  under  a 
good  practical  teacher  of  some  branch  of  farming  or  gardening. 
Here  you  may  see  lads  cultivating  flowers;  there,  a  busy 
group,  pruning,  under  his  direction,  a  vine;  and  in  another 
place  are  a  cheerful  party,  digging  or  trenching,  ploughing, 
hoeing,  or  weeding  the  soil.  They  are  taught  to  look  after 
pigs,  to  dress  cows  and  horses,  the  former  of  which  are  stall- 
fed  ;  to  put  on  and  to  repair  harness  ;  to  put  together  and  pull 
to  pieces  those  parts  of  ploughs  and  carts  which  are  made 
moveable ;  in  short,  to  be  handy  in  using  all  kinds  of  imple- 
ments and  tools  required  by  the  husbandman. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all  the  technical  instruction  which 
they  receive  in  these  matters.  The  far-seeing  founders  of 
Mettray  have  considered  not  only  what  is  proper  to  be  known 
by  all  farmers,  but  what  especially  belongs  to  the  French 
FARMER.  The  youths,  therefore,  are  made  conversant  with  the 
planting   and   pruning   of  mulberry   trees;    they  keep   silk« 
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worms ;  their  poi-lierbs  and  vegetables  are  their  pride  and 
glory.  I  have  remarked,  in  a  former  communication,  that  the 
pruning  and  grafting  of  trees  are  carefully  taught  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Primary  Normal  College  at  Versailles.  The 
same  sort  of  instruction  is  given  at  Mettray. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  colony  was 
built  more  or  less  under  the  direction  of  M.  Blouet,  the  emi- 
nent architect  to  whom  France  is  indebted  for  the  '*  Arc  de 
Triomphe  de  l'Etoile.''^  He  has  realized  the  intentions  of  the 
founders  with  equal  disinterestedness  and  ability. 

The  church  is  a  simple  building,  in  a  style  which  combines 
the  peculiarity  of  Swiss  architecture  with  that  usually  called 
Byzantine.  It  consists  of  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end, 
a  vestibule  uniting  this  tower  to  the  body  of  the  building ;  a 
nave,  consisting  of  three  arches,  with  side  aisles ;  a  short, 
very  short,  chancel,  in  which  the  altar  is  placed.  The  seats 
are  all  open,  and  of  the  simplest  construction.  There  is  a 
small  clerestory,  with  squared  windows,  of  no  exact  style 
of  architecture.  A  gallery  or  arcade  is  placed  in  each  aisle, 
resting  on  the  piers  of  the  arches.  The  seats  in  this  gallery 
do  not  slope  downward  from  the  wall,  but  the  altar  is  raised 
on  so  many  steps  that  this  arrangement  does  not  involve  any 
practical  inconveniences.  The  general  plan,  and  even  the 
details,  of  this  church  reminded  me  of  one  built,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  a  depraved  suburb  of 
Berlin,  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  movement  made  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  Mr.  William  Cotton  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  to  supply  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green  with  churches 
and  schools. 

The  peculiarity,  however,  of  this  church  has  still  to  be 
noticed.  Where,  in  ordinary  churches,  the  east  window  is 
placed,  we  perceive  a  large  arch,  sometimes  open  and  some- 
times enclosed  by  a  curtain.  Beyond  is  a  building,  not  quite 
so  high  as  the  church  itself,  for  it  has  no  clerestory,  but  con- 
siderably longer  and  larger.  This  is  called  the  Qu artier  db 
PuNiTioN.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  corridor,  opening  on 
the  back  of  the  altar,  and  of  twenty  cells,  ten  on  each  side,  in 
two  stories,  five  on  each  story.  In  these  cells  are  locked  the 
refractory  boys,  who  can  hear  the  service  of  the  church,  but 
are  not  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  **  great  congregation." 
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SPECIMENS  OF  PARSING  AND  PARAPHRASING. 

No.  XII. 

Hamlet's  Soliloquy  on  Death. 

To  be  !  or  not  to  be ! — that  is  the  question. 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  oatrageous  fortune. 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  (.siege  ?)  of  troubles. 

And,  by  opposing,  end  them.    To  die !  To  sleep  ! — 

No  more  ? — and  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 

The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to  ? — 'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  die !  To  sleep  ! — 

To  sleep  ? — perchance  to  dream ! — Ay,  there's  the  rub ! 

For,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come. 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause.    There's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life ! 

Examination  • 

1.  Parse  syntactically  the  expressions  printed  in  itah'cs. 

2.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  expressions — slings  and  arrows^ 
outrageous,  sea  (or  siege)  of  troubles ^  to  say,  natural  shocks,  consum- 
mation^ devoutly, 

3.  Interpret  the  two  readings — 

"  To  die !  To  sleep  !— No  more  ?" 
"  To  die  ? — To  sleep  : — no  more." 

4.  Give  the  etymology  and  original  import  of  ay,  and  respect. 

5.  Explain  the  figurative  allusion  of  the  words  '^  shufHed  off  this 
mortal  coil." 

6.  Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage. 

Answers. 

1.  To  be,  an  infinitive,  used  like  a  noun,  virtually  part  of  the  nomi- 
native to  the  verb  is,  the  pronoun  that  representing  in  that  capacity 
the  infinitive  expression. 

To  suffer,  to  take,  to  end,  infinitives  similar  in  syntax  to  the  pre- 
ceding, each  infinitive  clause  being  virtually  a  nominative  to  is  in  the 
second  line,  but  represented  in  that  capacity  by  the  inceptive  pro- 
noun it. 

That,  relat.  pron.,  objective,  gov.  by  to.  That  as  a  relative,  when 
governed  in  the  objective,  always  precedes  the  governing  word. 

Must,  aux.  verb,  3rd  pers.  sing,  or  plur.,  in  concord  with  its  com- 
plex subject  '^  what  dreams  may  come  in  that  sleep  of  death,  when  we 
have,"  &c. 

Ojf,  prep,  expressing  relation  between  makes  and  so  long  life. 

2.  Slings  and  arrows,  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  weapons  of  be- 
siegers ;  Hamlet  meaning  to  compare  his  person  to  a  citadel,  in  which 
the  mind  has  to  sustain  the  besieging  assaults  of  fortune. 

Outrageous,  doing  violence  without  regard  to  men's  deserts. 
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Sea  of  troubles,  troubles  numerous  as  the  drops  of  water;  compare 
the  expression  "  cloud  of  witnesses."  But  Johnson's  reading,  siege 
of  troubles,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred,  understanding  the  word  siege  to 
mean  seat,  in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  other  parts  of  Shakspeare,  being 
the  French  word  for  seat.  Hamlet  thus  appears  to  be  arguing  whe- 
ther he  should  endure  the  assaults  of  the  besieger,  or  else  take  arms 
against  himself  and  destroy  the  seat  of  troubles,  the  object  of  fortune's 
attack. 

To  say,  equivalent  to  **  is  that  to  say  ?" — "  does  that  imply  ?" 

Natural  shocks,  shocks  inflicted  on  nature,  as  if  by  besieging 
weapons. 

Consummation,  the  summing  together  of  all  earthly  ills  in  one  com- 
mon extinction  ;  their  entire  and  immediate  removal  by  self-destruc- 
tion. 

Devoutly,  with  all  the  ardour  characteristic  of  religious  devotion. 

3.  "  To  die  ;  that  signifies  to  sleep ; — does  it  mean  no  more?" 
"  To  die  ;  what  is  it?  it  is  merely  to  sleep;  nothing  more." 
The  former  reading  is  preferable. 

4.  Ay  \%  the  singular  imperative  of  the  French  verb  avoir,  to  have, 
and  signifies  originally  **  have  your  wish,"  or  "  be  it  so,"  From  the 
plural  imperative  ayez,  we  have  derived  the  affirmative  yes. 

Respect^  from  the  Latin  re,  again,  and  specio,  I  look,  signifies 
originally  review,  reconsideration,  attentive  regard. 

5.  The  soul  laying  aside  the  body  is  compared  to  the  serpent 
casting  its  skin.  Coil  is  that  which  wraps  round;  the  "mortal  coil," 
or  integument,  is  **  the  body  of  death." 

6.  Paraphrase: — To  exist,  or  cease  to  exist, — that  is  the  choice  I 
have  to  determine :  Whether  the  mind,  in  this  beleaguered  citadel  of 
flesh,  would  prove  itself  more  noble,  by  continuing  to  stand  exposed  to 
the  slings  and  arrows  with  which  indiscriminating  fortune  so  violently 
assails  me,  or  by  refusing  to  defend  tlie  citadel  any  longer,  and,  taking 
arms  against  myself,  to  attack  the  seat  of  so  many  troubles,  and  by 
such  opposition  to  make  an  end  of  them.  Which  should  I  prefer? — 
To  die  ! — ^To  resign  the  soul  to  sleep  1 — is  that  all  ?  Is  it  in  mv  power 
by  a  mere  sleep  to  end  the  heart's  distresses,  and  the  thousand  shocks 
to  nature  which  humanity  is  doomed  to  feel  ?  That  is  a  consummation 
most  fervently  to  be  desired.  To  die  ! — that  is,  to  sleep  ! — ha  !  is  it 
so  ? — to  sleep  is  to  be  liable  to  dream :  Ay !  there's  the  grand  impe- 
diment. For  the  thought  of  what  dreams  may  visit  us  in  that  sleep 
of  death,  when  the  soul  has  cast  ofF  the  body  that  now  envelops  and 
encumbers  it,  must  make  us  desist  from  self-destruction.  There  is  the 
consideration  which  makes  us  suffer  this  life  of  calamity  to  last  so  long. 
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{The  substance  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Anniversary  qf  the  Windsor  National 
SchoolSf  Nov,  lUhf  1849,  by  the  Rev,  C,  J.  Abraham,  B,  2>.,  late  one  qf  the 
Masters  of  Eton  College,  now  Vice^Prindpal  of  St.  John's  College,  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,) 

**  That  our  sons  may  grow  up  as  the  young  plants ;  and  that  our  daughters  may  be 
as  the  polished  comers  of  the  temple/' — Psalm  czUt.  12.  — Pr,  Bk,  Vn, 

1.  The  nature  of  God's  dealing  with  the  soul  and  spirit  of  a  man  is  so 
mysterious  and  inexpressible  in  itself,  that  of  His  inflnite  mercy  He  has 
vouchsafed  to  speak  of  invisible  and  spiritual  things  under  visible  and 
material  images^  such  as  our  outward  senses  are  cognizant  of  and 
capable  of  understanding.  The  time  will  be  when  the  glorified 
members  of  Christ's  body  will  see  God  as  He  is,  and  no  longer  need 
sacraments  and  words  to  approach  Him  by ;  but  now  with  our  finite 
and  unspiritualized  affections  we  can  only  speak  or  think  of  Him,  and 
His  attributes,  His  nature,  and  dealings  with  men  under  human  and 
material  forms.  He  has  revealed  Himself  to  us,  the  First  Person  as 
our  Father,  the  second  as  the  Eternal  Son,  the  third  as  the  Holy 
Spirit,  three  persons  in  one  Godhead.  He  has  spoken  of  His  love  and 
His  mercy,  His  wrath  and  His  zeal,  His  jealousy  and  sorrow.  And 
so  with  regard  to  the  application  of  His  grace  to  the  heart  of  man,  His 
spiritual  dealings  with  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  He  has  enabled 
us  to  understand  it  in  some  degree  by  using  the  works  of  His  Provi- 
dence as  types  of  the  works  of  His  grace  ;  and  indeed  so  exactly  do 
they  seem  to  accord,  one  with  the  other,  that  holy  men  of  old  have 
thought  that  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  operations  of  nature  in 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  course  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  the  ebbings  and  Rowings  of  the  sea,  and  the  tillage  and  produce 
of  the  earth,  were  specially  designed  from  the  beginning  to  be  illustra- 
tions of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  men's  souls, 
from  sin  to  holiness,  from  strength  to  weakness,  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  glowing  warmth  to  chilly  indifierence — were  specially 
designed,  I  say,  to  portray  the  secret  growth  of  grace  in  the  depths 
of  the  heart,  the  need  of  God's  blessing  and  man's  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  the  gradual  progress  from  infancy  to  manhood,  from  un- 
pronounced  childhood  to  the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of  Christ. 

The  words  of  the  text  naturally  bring  such  thoughts  before  our 
minds.  It  is  a  prayer  that  **  our  sons  may  grow  up  as  the  young 
plants."  On  hearing  or  reading  such  an  expression,  we  all  at  once 
bethink  ourselves  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  similitude  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  we  can  readily  see  its  aptness  and  expressiveness.  The 
psalmist  began  his  inspired  songs  with  the  anticipation  of  gospel 
blessings,  instead  of  cursings;  such  as  the  law  and  the  prophets 
begin  and  end  with  (Malachi  iv.  6) :  and  he  describes  the  blessed  as 
**  being  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side,  that  will  bring  forth  his 
fruit  in  due  season."  Our  Lord  himself  used  no  form  of  parable  more 
frequently  than  that  of  trees  and  plants,  which  are  sown  small,  and 
bare  seeds  in  the  ground,  and  after  lying  hid  for  a  time,  and  almost 
perishing  in  the  ground,  spring  up,  and  are  exposed  to  the  cold  frosts, 
and  rains  and  snows,  and  yet  imperceptibly  grow  up  and  become  a 
shelter  and  resting-place  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
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field.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  its  planting  that  the  tree  is  so  illustra- 
tive of  the  work  of  grace ;  but  more  especially  since  the  great  restora- 
tive facts  of  the  incarnation  and  death,  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  Christ  Jesus,  it  is  the  grafting  of  a  bud  upon  a  fresh  stock  that 
alone  can  express  in  any  adequate  degree  the  change  that  has  passed 
upon  us  by  Holy  Baptism.  Our  old  parent-tree'was  dead  and  corrupt; 
it  could  bring  forth  no  fruit  unto  holiness  in  itself;  it  cumbered  the 
earth ;  it  was  only  fit  to  be  cast  out  and  burned,  till  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard  Himself  grafted  the  human  nature  into  the  Divine.  He  took 
the  manhood  into  the  Godhead,  and  made  us  partakers  of  a  new,  a 
divine,  life.  Henceforth  the  process  of  implanting  that  principle  in 
baptism  is  called  a  grafting.  We  who  were  by  nature  born  in  sin,  the 
children  of  wrath,  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace :  and  imme- 
diately after  the  act  of  regeneration  has  been  conveyed  through  water 
and  the  word  by  the  Spirit,  the  priest  says,  "  Seeing  now,  dearly 
beloved,  that  the  child  is  regenerate  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's 
Church ;"  and  we  pray  that  he  may  be  rooted  in  love,  "  may  take  root 
downwards,  and  bear  fruit  upwards."  And  again,  in  the  collect  for  the 
seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity,  we  recall  to  mind  our  baptismal  privi- 
lege and  incorporation  with  Christ,  as  well  as  make  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  without  Him  we  can  do  nothing,  by  praying  Him  to  *^  grctft 
in  our  hearts  the  love  of  His  name.**  Now  all  this  of  course  flows 
from  His  own  sacred  words,  found  in  the  15th  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  '*  I  am  the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman. 
Every  branch  in  Me  that  beareth  not  fruit  He  taketh  away  :  and  every 
branch  that  beareth  fruit,  He  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more 
fruit.  Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of 
itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in 
Me.  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the  branches  :  he  that  abideth  in  Me,  and 
I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  without  Me  ye  can 
do  nothing.'* 

2.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  other  similitude  of  the  text,  'Hhat 
our  daughters  may  be  as  the  polished  corners  of  the  temple.**  We  may 
see  in  this  figure  of  speech  the  same  propriety  and  exact  description  of 
our  gradual  growth  in  grace,  as  we  saw  in  the  other.  We  feel  at  once 
how  the  foundations  of  a  building,  which  are  generally  also  the 
strongest  part,  and  yet  are  out  of  sight  and  buried  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  are  admirably  typical  of  an  humble  Christian's  '*  life,  which 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.'*  We  feel  how  the  brick  by  brick,  and 
stone  upon  stone,  laid  each  in  its  course  with  care,  is  the  parallel  to  the 
precept  upon  precept,  and  line  upon  line,  of  all  Christian  training.  We 
remember  more  particularly  how  that  the  Jewish  temple  was  to  be 
raised  up  in  silence ;  no  noise  of  hammer  or  other  instrument  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  building.  It  was  to  grow  up  **  men  knew  not  how  ;"  in 
quietness  and  confidence  was  its  strength  secured.  We  remember  how 
that  same  temple  was  the  work  of  Divine  inspiration,  after  the  pattern 
of  the  tabernacle  shown  on  the  mount ;  still  more,  how  our  blessed  Lord 
transferred  it  in  a  figure  to  Himself,  and  spoke  of  the  temple  of  His 
body,  which,  though  destroyed  by  His  enemies,  He  would  raise  up  in 
three  days.  His  body  was  indeed  a  temple — nay,  more,  /Ae temple — the 
dwelling-place  of  God ;  and  the  mystery  has  passed  on  to  His  members 
and  people ;  and  they  are  glorified  by  the  awful  name  and  calling,  of 
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being  **  Temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*'  Henceforth  the  whole  work  of  the 
ministry  is  thus  expressly  symbolized  and  illustrated  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  as  of 
their  Lord  and  Master,  to  make  use  of  the  most  familiar  objects  as 
illustrations  of  gospel  truth  ;  and  as  we  know  from  sacred  and  profane 
history  that  the  temple  of  Diana  and  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  we  find  the  apostle  in  his  epistle  to  that  church  and 
people,  calling  in  to  his  aid  as  it  were  its  beautiful  proportions  to 
exemplify  the  mystery  of  the  Church  of  God  and  the  communion  of 
saints — **  Ye  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone ;  in  whom  all 
the  building  fitly  framed  together  groweth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord  :  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit"  (eh.  ii.  20 — 22).  It  will  have  occurred  to  you 
immediately  that  this  is  the  very  language  of  the  beautiful  collect  of 
this  day  (SS.  Simon  and  Jude) ;  and  I  need  hardly  remark  that  no 
word  is  of  more  common  use  in  Scripture  and  in  our  mouths,  when 
speaking  of  these  subjects,  than  one  which  has  reference  to  this  same 
idea  :  I  mean  the  expression  **  being  edified,"  or  built  up.  In  the 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  when  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the 
clergy  in  teaching  the  gospel,  this  same  apostle  compares  their  work  to 
a  building,  and  says,  '^  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Cor.  Hi.  11).  He  is  the  corner-stone,  the 
head-stone  of  the  foundation,  which  holds  together  all  the  rest ;  and  we 
are  all  built  upon  Him  and  within  Him  ;  or  else,  if  we  have  built  our 
house  upon  the  sand,  '*  the  rain  will  descend,  and  the  floods  come,  and 
the  winds  blow,  and  beat  upon  it;  and  fall  it  must :  and  great  will  be 
the  fall  of  it"  (Matt.  vii.  27). 

3.  Now  these  two  images,  when  taken  together, — the  image  of  trees, 
and  of  a  temple, — most  exactly  express  the  twofold  nature  of  every 
genuine  work  of  the  gospel  in  the  Church  and  individual  heart ;  and 
therefore  we  find  them  joined  together  more  than  once  in  Holy  Writ. 
The  image  from  nature  expresses  the  positive  and  primary  necessity  of 
the  work  being  God*s  to  prosper  or  make  it  succeed.  He  alone  can 
give  life.  *'  In  Him  we  and  all  creatures  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being."  The  image  from  man's  art — ^his  highest,  noblest  art — architec- 
ture, implies  the  necessity  of  man's  co-operation  in  every  work  of  grace. 
**  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  that 
worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  The  seed  will 
not  spring  up,  nor  the  blade  pass  into  the  ear,  nor  the  acorn  into  the 
oak,  without  the  sun's  influence  and  the  fostering  rains  ;  bu^still  man's 
care  and  watchfulness  is  required  for  them  both,  lest  "the  wild  boar  out 
of  the  forest  should  root  them  up."  But  all  the  care  in  the  world,  and 
all  the  labour  in  the  world,  will  be  of  no  avail  without  God's  blessing. 
And  so  it  is  true  of  the  co-operation  of  man's  will  and  work  with  the 
grace  of  the  Spirit.  **  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered ;  but  God  gave 
the  increase."  *'We  are  labourers  together  with  God."  **  Ye  are 
God's  husbandry.  Ye  are  God's  building,"  In  which  words  you  see 
the  text  finds  its  completion  and  exact  illustration. 

4.  And  you  will  observe  the  peculiar  force  in  the  application  of  the 
former  to  sonsy  and  the  latter  to  daughters.    The  psalmist  prays  that 
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^*  our  sons  may  grow  up  as  the  young  plants,  and  our  daughters  as  the 
polished  corners  of  the  temple ;"  for  men  go  forth  into  the  world,  and 
to  their  work  until  the  evening.  They  have  to  battle  with  the  tempta- 
tions of  an  exposed  and  hard  life — they  are  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace 
of  temptation.  Duty  calls  them  into  the  world,  yet  forbids  them  to  be 
of  it.  Therefore  they  are  said  to  be  planted  out  in  the  open  air,  like 
your  vines :  whereas  women  are  called  to  homely  and  more  retired  habits 
and  duties;  their  occupations  are  connected  with  the  privacy  and 
quietness  of  domestic  charities,  and  therefore  they  are  aptly  said  to  be 
like  the  polished  corners  of  the  temple — not  exposed  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life,  but  ornaments  placed  in  the  interior  and  decorated  seclusion 
of  a  cathedral  as  it  were — screened  from  the  breath  of  violence  and  anger 
and  turmoil,  and  to  be  found,  like  Anna  and  holy  women  of  old,  in  the 
courts  of  the  lord's  house,  praying  evermore  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  defence  of  those  whose  duties  place  them  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  battle. 

5,  This,  then,  is  the  point  we  have  to  specially  call  your  attention  to  on 
this  day.  How  shall  we  best  fulfil  these  duties  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  our  spiritual  Sion  ?  How  shall  we  "plant  out"  and  *'  build  up  " 
our  young,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  time  and  for  eternity  ?  It  is  a  great  gain 
for  us  nowadays  (and  God  be  praised  for  it  I),  that  we  seldom,  if  ever, 
are  required  to  prove  to  people  that  the  poor  ought  to  be  educated. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  opinion  widely 
prevailed  that  education  was  a  bad  thing.  Perhaps  people  confounded 
instruction  and  education — and,  no  doubt,  mere  instruction  without  moral 
and  religious  training  is  a  dangerous  thing  :  a  dangerous  thing,  I  say  ; 
but  not  necessarily  so  bad  as  gross  vice,  and  insensibility  to  anything 
above  animal  pleasure.  It  took  a  hundred  years  for  our  great  reasoner 
Bishop  Butler's  principles  to  sink  into  the  English  mind.  When 
discoursing  of  knowledge,  he  said,  **  If  it  be  a  blessing,  we  ought  to  let 
the  poor  man  share  it  with  us.  For,  if  we  do  not,  so  far  from  leaving 
them  where  we  found  them,  we  put  them  at  a  greater  disadvantage 
compared  with  ourselves  in  many  respects.  They  will  be  more  compa- 
ratively ignorant  than  they  were,  since  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  are 
now  conducted  in  a  way  which  requires  that  a  man  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  simple  elements  of  instruction." 

Mental  pleasures  are  undoubtedly  a  great  gift  of  God ;  and  whatever 

may  raise  our  brethren  in  the  scale  of  their  nature,  whatever  will  open 

a  new  world  to  them — a  world  of  thought  within,  and  so  call  them  away 

ficm  a  world  of  sense  without — will  soften,  refine,  and  humanize  the 

character,  and  prepare  the  soil  to  receive  the  seed  of  the  word  of  God, 

and  to  prize  spiritual  joys  above  all  that  this  fleeting  world  can  give  or 

take  away.     What,  pray,  is  the  meaning ;  what  is  the  object  of  all  the 

cducalion  that  we  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  life  are  blessed 

with  ?     Why  do  we  devote  so  many  years  of  study  to  Hving  and  dead 

languages,  pure  and  abstract  science  ?     Why  do  we  cultivate  our  tastes 

for  music,  and  painting:,  and  oratory,  and  poetry ;  for  art's  and  for 

nature's  enjoyment?     What  does  all  this  have  in  view,  but  to  prepare 

us  for  valuing  spiritual  truth  above  the  mere  objects  of  sense  ?  to  make 

us  live  in  regions  of  the  past  and  the  future,  in  the  communion  of  the 

great  and  good  of  all  ages,  and  so  fulfil  our  mission  to  the  present,  with 
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a  due  sense  of  its  relative  value  on  the  one  hand,  and  unimportance  of 
its  temporary  interests  on  the  other,  compared  with  the  grand  and 
eternal  work  of  Ciirist*s  Church  in  all  ages  of  time,  and  for  all  eternity? 
Well  has  it  been  said,  that  so  far  from  sorrowing  over  the  truth  that  the 
present  world  passeth  away,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  consolations  amidst 
our  troubles  and  anxieties,  that  if  we  and  the  world  change,  *'  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,"  Yes,  thank  Qod^ 
"  the  fashion  of  this  world  does  pass  away." 

6.  We  say,  then,  that  the  question  is  not  nowadays  whether  we  should 
educate  at  all — but  how?  Now  what  is  the  Church's  theory  of  education? 
yVhy,  in  the  very  outset,  it  denies  and  opposes  the  possibility  of  a  merely 
secular  instruction  as  suited  for  immortal  souls.  Educate — not  merely 
teach,  but  train — for  immortality  as  well  as  time,  is  her  watchword. 
She  does  not  read  in  her  inspired  records  and  charter  that  the  promise 
of  blessing  is  given  to  mere  teaching  of  any  kind  ;  but  **  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  shall  not  depart 
from  it."  She  refers  us  to  the  very  words  themselves  which  we  use  to 
express  our  duty.  Educate ,  lead  up,  bring  forth,  guide,  draw  out  from 
the  depths  within  the  spiritual  life.  She  refers  us  to  the  words  of  the 
text,  and  the  similitude  of  a  plant.  The  bud  bursts  into  life  from 
within.  This  is  the  Jirst  principle  of  all  Christian  education.  It  is 
not  a  mere  adding  of  something  from  without,  an  imparting  merely  of 
one  mind  to  another :  but  it  is  the  drawing  out,  the  unfolding  of  the 
baptismal  seed  of  grace  ;  the  developing  of  its  faculties  :  the  life  came 
from  above,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  brooded  thereupon,  **  And  the  word  of  God  said.  Let  there  be 
light :  and  there  was  light.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed 
was  in  itself  after  his  kind  :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  saw  that  it  was 
good."  Henceforth  we  have  but  to  protect  and  foster  the  mysterious 
life  within  :  it  is  there  ready  to  break  forth  into  the  cedar  and  the 
cypress,  the  rose  and  the  lily.  We  have  only  to  cultivate  it,  and  unfold 
its  inner  life;  and  God  will  give  the  increase.  Once  more  then  we  say, 
'*  the  Church's  first  principle  of  education  h  faith  in  the  baptismal  gift 
of  grace,"  and  her  duty  to  draw  out,  and  train  the  branches  while  they 
are  tender  and  young,  while  they  can  be  guided  to  any  shape,  and 
while  even  a  bad  and  dwarfish  form  of  growth  may  be  corrected. 

And  if  that  is  the  first  principle,  the  second  is  the  other  idea  of  the 
text — that  the  work  is  never  completed  in  this  life.  It  is  a  continual 
building  up  :  the  temple  of  holiness  will  only  be  fashioned  in  all  its 
parts,  within  and  without,  when  the  Church  militant  has  passed  alto- 
gether into  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven.  Now  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing :  some  stones  are  polished  for  the  inner  ornaments ;  some  scored 
for  the  outer  wear  and  tear  of  wind  and  rain ;  some  are  exposed  to  view 
and  catch  the  eye  ;  others  are  hidden  within,  known  only  to  the  eye  of 
God — yet  equally^  perhaps  more,  precious  in  His  sight. 

And  again,  in  another  point  of  view,  we  may  lake  these  two  ideas  to 
express  man's  twofold  position  and  duties  on  earth.  The  first,  which 
speaks  of  a  tree — an  individual  living  creature, — tells  us  to  bring  up  the 
children  committed  to  our  charge  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual responsibility  before  God — **  Every  man  shall  bear  his  own 
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burden."  Tliere  will,  in  that  last  day»  be  no  other  thought  present  to 
us  but  the  vision  of  God,  and  our  own  soul  bared  and  exposed  to  His 
scrutinizing  eye.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tree  reminds  us  of  our 
individual  responsibility,  the  temple  reminds  us  that  we  are  not  alone — 
that  we  are  members  of  a  catholic  body,  members  of  Christ,  and  mem- 
bers one  of  another ;  and  therefore,  in  the  same  breath  with  the  words 
just  quoted  from  Uie  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  '*  Every  one  shall  bear  his 
own  burden  :"  the  Apostle  adds,  *'  Bear  ye  one  another's  burden,  and 
so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  It  is  most  important  for  our  people  to  be 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  their  calling,  as  members  knit 
together  in  the  communion  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ ;  for  how 
else  shall  they  perform  aright,  one  towards  another,  the  great  duties  of 
charity  and  universal  love. 

7.  With  these  principles  therefore  of  education,  what  means  or 
organization  has  the  Church  for  fulfilling  her  mission,  and  carrying  out 
into  practice  her  theory.  Well,  perhaps,  it  must  be  confessed  with 
shame  and  sorrow  that  its  practice  is  far  below  its  theory  :  all  Christian 
men's  principles  probably  are  higher  than  their  practice ;  but  an  earnest 
Christian  confessing  the  fact  tries  to  remedy  the  defect  more  and  more. 
Let  us  do  the  same ;  let  us  look  at  our  practical  system  fairly  in  the 
face,  hold  fast  by  what  is  good,  improve  upon  it,  and  amend  what  is 
wanting,  and  what  is  defective — so  far  as  lieth  in  us.  1.  Do  we 
profess  to  draw  out  Divine  life  from  within,  or  to  implant  a  mere 
human  bud?  2.  Do  we  teach  our  youth,  male  and  female,  their 
individual  responsibilities,  and  their  Catholic  relationship  and  privi- 
leges ?     3.  Do  we  train,  as  well  as  teach^  for  time  and  for  eternity? 

Now,  to  the  first  question,  we  may  give  a  most  thankful  and  hearty 
response  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  the 
Church  Catechism,  which  is  the  first  teaching  communicated  to  the 
child,  commences  at  once,  and  perseveres  throughout,  in  the  thorough 
belief  and  assurance  that  the  life  is  already  within  and  has  only  to  be 
drawn  out.  The  child  is  addressed  as  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of 
God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom — and  as  having  been  made  so  at 
Baptism  ;  and  all  his  subsequent  duties  and  privileges  proceed  upon 
that  understanding — that  he  is  a,  child  of  grace.  The  services  of  the 
Church  Prayer-book  for  daily  use,  and  for  every  occasion  of  life,  all 
recognise  that  same  first  principle ;  and  thus,  upon  his  deathbed,  the 
sick  man  is  told  to  look  back  to  his  baptismal  vows  and  promises,  and 
see  how  he  has  fulfilled  them.  So  far  is  well.  God  be  praised — we  do 
not  profess  to  implant  any  merely  human  thing  from  without — we 
educate,  we  draw  forth  from  within.  Do  we,  secondly^  teach  our 
children  their  individual  and  catholic  responsibilities  and  privileges? 
The  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  spiritually 
interpreted,  are  the  very  first  requirements  of  the  Church.  The  priest, 
after  baptizing  the  child,  bids  the  sponsors  see  that  the  child  be  taught 
these  things,  and  then  brought  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed.  And 
doubtless  those  contain  full  statements  of  our  individual  duties,  and 
partial  statements  of  our  duties  towards  our  neighbour;  and  if  the 
Prayer-book  teaching  were  duly  ingrained  into  our  minds,  and  in  after 
life  acted  upon,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  should  realize,  in  the  Holy 
Communion  more  especially,  and  throughout  its  prayers  and  piaises. 
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a  full  conception  of  our  Church  membership;  but  as  long  as  attendance 
at  the  Holy  Communion  is  the  exception  raiher  than  the  rule  amongst 
members  of  the  Church,  the  act  of  the  one  Samaritan,  instead  of  the 
other  nine  cleansed  lepers,  it  would  be  mockery  to  say  that  our  people 
grow  up  with  anything  like  a  due  appreciation  of  their  promised  and 
offered  glory,  as  **  precious  stones  builded  up  into  a  holy  temple,  accept- 
able to  the  Lord." 

And  then,  thirdly,  do  we  train  as  well  as  teach?  We  are  glad  to 
believe  and  say  that  such  is  our  desire,  and  that  it  is  really  done  so 
long  as  the  child  is  under  the  eye  and  care  of  the  teachers,  lay  or 
clerical ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  till  our  poor  are  trained  more  like  what  our 
upper  classes  are,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  on  this  head.  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  it  is  essential  for  the  sons  of  our  upper  classes  to  leave 
their  homes,  and  be  kept  under  the  eye  of  teachers  and  discipline  con- 
tinually. Home  is  felt  to  be  too  lax  and  indulgent  for  forming  a 
strong-minded  character;  and  if  the  homes  of  the  upper  classes  are 
dangerous  for  their  children,  how  much  more  dangerous  are  the  homes 
of  many  of  our  poor.  Of  course,  there  are  some  blessed  and  glorious 
exceptions ;  but  the  generality  are  so  crowded  and  wretched,  there  is  so 
little  propriety  or  decorum  observed,  there  is  so  much  sin  and  misery 
forced  upon  their  ears  and  eyes,  that  all  the  good  done  in  the  school  is 
neutralized  in  the  home.  With  the  means  and  organization  now 
afforded  by  the  monitorial  and  pupil-teacher  system,  I  believe 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  conduct  large  training  establishments 
for  the  poor  as  orderly  and  well  regulated  as  for  the  rich,  and  at  an 
expense  which  the  parents  would  nearly  be  able  and  willing  to  meet, 
if  their  richer  neighbours  would  do  their  duty  and  help  them.  As  it  is  at 
present,  the  funds  of  this  district  school  are  barely  able  to  maintain  its 
position ;  we  can  do  nothing  to  improve  and  promote  its  efficiency  ;  we 
cannot  encourage  the  pupil- teachers  by  providing  them  with  books,  nor 
furnish  the  schoolrooms  with  instructive  libraries,  prints,  and  other 
material  ways  and  means  of  impressing  and  assisting  the  eye  and 
attention  of  our  scholars.  If  men  would  but  rise  to  a  full  conception 
and  apprehension  of  the  dignity  of  children,  their  capability  for  good, 
and  the  importance  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught  being  alike  made  to 
regard  one  another  with  respect  and  affection ;  if  we  had  but  faith  in 
them  and  ourselves,  because  we  have  faith  in  God  and  his  promises  ;  we 
might,  in  some  degree,  do  our  part  towards  checking  the  growing  evils 
of  the  times  we  live  in  :  we  might  stem  the  lava  torrent,  of  infidelity  and 
sedition  that  smoulders  beneath  our  feet. 

8,  Surely,  my  brethren,  we  cannot  be  blind  or  deaf  to  the  warning 
voices  and  sights  of  the  last  two  years,  in  this  and  other  countries  :  we 
must  know  that  there  is  an  awful  amount  of  corruption  and  gangrene 
sores  beneath  the  surface  of  society.  It  is  no  good  merely  dealing  with 
the  questions  as  they  come  before  us  ;  it  is  no  good  devising  remedial 
schemes  for  evils  allowed  to  come  to  a  head.  This  is  an  age  of  remedies 
instead  of  preventatives.  We  are  all  engaged  in  rescuing  the  victims  of 
vice  and  crime  from  the  abyss;  instead  of  going  to  the  fountain-head, 
and  providing  beforehand  against  such  evils  as  far  as  we  can.  Educa- 
tion is  our  watchword — if  we  are  wise,  and  alive  to  our  position.  Not 
indeed  such  merely  secular  education  as  the  continental  nations  fur- 
nished for  their  excited  and  discontented  people — not  that  we  vivsAv  Va 
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put  drawn  swords,  as  it  were,  into  madmen's  hands.  Knowledge  is 
power,  and  to  give  madmen  power  is  to  commit  suicide  against  society. 
But  we  must  all  of  us  do  our  best^  by  personal  or  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
to  give  our  humbler  classes  a  sound,  sober,  religious  education,  which 
will  make  them  useful  members  of  society ;  and,  above  all,  true  and  faith- 
ful members  of  Christ.  Now  is  the  seedtime — now  is  the  appointed 
hour  for  sowing  and  planting :  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not,  in  due 
season.  We  may  mould  as  we  like  the  youthful  mind.  Soon  he  will 
become  hardened  :  the  metal  and  the  wax  will  not  receive  impressions. 
9.  This,  then,  is  the  truth  I  would  entreat  you  all  to  lay  to  heart,  for 
your  own  practice,  your  dealing  with  yourselves,  your  families,  your 
poor  and  dependent  parishioners,  your  fellow-countrymen,  your  fellow- 
subjects  in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  great  truth  I  would 
beg  you  to  lay  to  heart,  that  *'  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth.*'  So  said  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  the  completion  of 
that  truth  is  found  in  the  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself — who, 
while  He  warns  us  that  His  service  is  a  burden  and  is  a  yoke  :  yet,  if  we 
take  it  in  our  youth ;  if  we  learn  of  Him  early  in  life ;  we  shall  find  rest 
to  our  souls :  '^  for  His  yoke  is  thus  made  easy,  and  His  burden  is 
thus  made  light.*'    Amen. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES.— TRAINING 

COLLEGE,  BATTERSEA. 

[We  have  been  requested  to  g^ye  publicity  to  the  following  Circular. — Ed.] 

It  has  been  officially  announced  that  the  next  examination  for  certi- 
ficates by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  will  commence  on 
the  10th  of  December  next.  All  Battersea  masters  who  intend  to 
present  themselves  for  examination  are  requested  to  write  a  letter 
immediately  to  that  effect,  addressed  to  the  Reverend  the  Principal. 

The  annual  dinner  and  commemoration  of  the  foundation  of  the 
college  will  take  place  during  the  inspection,  in  order  that  as  many 
members  of  the  college  as  possible  may  have  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tending. The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  is  expected  to  pre- 
side, supported  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  education 
in  the  country.  Of  the  precise  day  due  notice  will  be  given.  It  will 
probably  be  the  24th  of  December. 

It  is  proposed  to  present  on  this  occasion  the  first  instalment  of  the 
fund  of  lOOOZ.,  which  is  about  to  be  raised  by  the  Battersea  masters 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  Students'  H^^ll  in  connection  with  the 
college.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  each  Battersea  master  will 
collect,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  sum  of  2/.  at  the  least.  If  each  master 
who  has  been  trained  at  the  college  does  this  forthwith,  the  sum  raised 
by  the  Christmas  commemoration  will  be  not  less  than  500/. ;  and  the 
Council  will  be  encouraged  to  commence  at  once  the  contemplated 
building.  Further  particulars  of  the  plan  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  Battersea  Master,  St.  Thomas'  Char- 
terhouse National  School,  Aldersgate  Street,  London;  or  to  Mr. 
Brown,  Master  of  the  Kensington  Ragged  School,  Training  College, 
Battersea. 
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(^Continued  from  page  430.) 
CHAPTER  XVII. 

348.  Women,  in  certain  countries,  have  carried  away,  as  a  dowry, 
provinces  and  empires.  This  fact  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  the 
consequences  of  it«  in  great  measure,  calculated  upon. 

We  can  find  from  whence,  and  at  what  period,  arose  the  thought  of 
apportioning  the  soil  among  the  children  of  the  prince.  We  can  give 
the  causes,  and  foresee  the  effects  of  it. 

349.  Conquest  tends  to  inspire  the  thought  of  property.  There  are 
people  who  conquer  by  their  love  of  war,  by  pride,  or  to  obtain  tributes 
and  trophies. 

There  are  people  who  conquer  to  obtain  a  spot  to  inhabit,  and  a  soil 
to  labour  at. 

350.  The  men  of  the  north  conquered  at  first  for  booty  alone ;  war 
was  their  winter  occupation. 

They  multiplied,  quarrels  sprung  up  amongst  them,  many  directed 
their  thoughts  to  migration,  and  conquered  to  obtain  possession. 

351.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  perfectly  the  meaning  of  the 
words — nation,  people,  state,  and  empire. 

352.  A  town,  whose  geographical  position  is  fortunate,  extends  its 
possessions  and  forms  a  state. 

A  state  is  immutable. 

A  body  of  men,  speaking  the  same  language,  born  in  the  same 
country,  forms  a  nation. 

A  nation  may  change  its  residence. 

A  body  of  men  speaking  the  same,  or  different  languages,  but 
obedient  to  the  same  government^  is  a  people. 

A  people,  may  change  its  residence. 

An  empire  is  formed  of  an  extensive  soil,  peopled  by  different  men, 
or  alike  perhaps  in  manners,  but  all  obedient  to  the  same  government. 
The  empire  is  stable. 

Clovis  was  chief  of  a  people;  Charlemagne  was  emperor;  Hugues 
Capet  was  the  chief  of  a  state,  and  strove  to  become  the  chief  of  an 
empire,  he  wished  to  attach  the  empire  to  the  capital  of  his  state. 

When  Louis  XI.  evaded  residing  in  Paris,  he  wished  to  attach  the 
supreme  power  to  his  person,  and  to  detach  it  from  Paris ;  he  wished 
to  avoid  being  a  king,  as  chief  of  Paris ;  he  uprooted  the  powers  im- 
planted in  the  land  ;  he  attacked  the  feodalily. 

Paris  has  always  been  the  seat  of  royalty^  because  Paris  is  naturally 
the  capital  of  a  state. 

Had  the  Germans  possessed  such  a  town,  they  would  long  ago  have 
formed  one  sole  state,  and  not  a  federal  empire. 

The  Russians  have  been  a  nation,  then  a  people;  then  they  have 
changed  the  capital.  Peter  the  Great  founded  a  state  for  them,  because 
St.  Petersburg  is  a  proper  site  for  a  capital.  Had  Peter  the  Great 
made  a  bad  choice  for  the  site  of  his  town,  he  would  not  have  founded 
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a  state.  That  happened  to  Charlemagne ;  he  knew  nothing  of  geogra- 
phical laws,  but  ihe  profound  genius  of  Peter  the  Great  acquired  that 
knowledge  by  travel  and  by  deep  observation. 

353.  In  a  state  where  the  hierarchy  is  unique,  where  all  the  social 
affairs  are  conducted  by  one  chief,  or  by  one  sole  administration,  there 
are  often  provinces  in  revolt,  combats,  momentary  independence.  It 
is  the  commingling  of  hierarchies  which  preserves  unity  in  a  state. 

354.  A  town  nearly  always  circumscribes  around  itself  a  distinct 
state,  an  individual  society. 

The  town  whose  resources  have  much  superiority  becomes  the  capital 
of  a  state. 

355.  The  town  superior  in  power,  and  which  becomes  the  capital  of 
a  state,  extends  its  powers  towards  the  south  more  easily  than  towards 
the  north. 

356.  The  capital  town  extends  its  power  least  in  that  direction  in 
which  it  meets  with  other  towns  more  powerful  or  more  contiguous. 

It  is  one  of  the  reasons  wherefore  the  capital  of  a  state  is  always 
situated  in  the  position  nearest  to  the  most  powerful  neighbouring 
states. 

357.  The  capital  town  has  a  limit  of  power  determined  by  its  geo- 
graphical position. 

One  town  can  only  extend  its  power  to  twenty  leagues  northward, 
another  to  forty  leagues. 

The  powerful  town,  destined  to  be  a  capital,  extends  its  power  less 
easily  towards  elevated  mountains  than  towards  plains. 

The  immutable  capitals  extend  their  empire  more  readily  inland  than 
towards  the  banks  of  the  sea. 

358.  Upon  the  line  drawn  from  one  great  capital  to  another  there  is 
often  found  a  wavering  province,  which  is  the  battle-field  between  the 
two  states. 

When  lines  drawn  between  great  capitals,  by  their  intersection,  at  a 
distance  from  the  capitals,  take  the  form  of  a  polygon,  this  polygon  is 
often  a  possession  claimed  by  many  masters — a  battle-field. 

359.  The  battle-field  between  two  or  more  nations  often  becomes  a 
little  independent  state  ;  hence  there  are  often  petty  states  existing  in 
the  midst  of  great  empires ;  these  spots  are  centres  of  relations  of  ail 
sorts. 

This  is  one  of  the  causes  why  they  are  densely  populated.  Hence  it 
is  questionable  whether  war  may  not  be,  at  the  spot  where  it  is  carried 
on,  a  cause  of  population  and  wealth. 

360.  There  are  states,  the  capital  of  which  is  immutable. 

The  capital  of  Spain  may  remain  in  the  centre  of  Spain,  because  the 
capital  of  France  is  in  the  north  of  France. 

There  are  states  whose  capital  is  moveable. 

The  capital  of  the  German  empire,  the  capital  of  Russia,  have 
changed  their  position  ;  that  might  have  been  foreseen. 

England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Prussia,  would  wish  that  an  irresistible 
obstinacy  should  cause  the  capital  of  France  to  be  established  and 
maintained  at  Bourges.  Many  Frenchmen  speak  of  this  arrangement, 
which  would  derange  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

361.  An  indomitable  character  in  a  people  is  determined  by  its  geo- 
graphical position,  and  by  its  age. 

Energy  of  character  tends  to  give  more  population  to  the  country, 
and  less  to  the  towns. 

362.  Men  of  great  energy  do  not  generally  inhabit  the  towns,  unless 
called  there  by  their  employments. 

363.  When  men  of  great  energy  found  or  establish  themselves  in  a 
town,  that  town  is  generally  in  an  elevated  and  commanding  position, 
and  possesses  as  much  freedom  of  access  as  the  necessity  for  defence  is 
more  or  less  urgent. 

364.  The  most  energetic  men  generally  inhabit  the  suburbs  and  the 
precincts  of  towns. 

365.  Energetic  men  willingly  obey  a  chief  whom  they  frequently  see, 
with  whom  they  have  constant  communication,  who  dwells  amongst 
them,  and  is  of  like  manners  with  themselves.  They  obey  with  diffi- 
culty a  chief  whom  they  do  not  know,  and  from  whom  in  many  points 
they  are  estranged. 

his  one  of  the  reasons  why  energetic  men  form  themselves  into  small 
colonies  and  communities. 

366.  The  prosperity  of  a  town  and  that  of  the  surrounding  country 
are  in  close  mutual  dependence. 

367.  At  the  same  time  it  is  always  the  town  which  gives  the  move- 
ment to  the  country,  and,  in  case  of  contest,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
carry  the  day. 

368.  It  may  happen  that  the  aristocracy  of  the  town  are  regarded 
with  hostility  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  surrounding  countries ;  so  long 
as  the  enmity  lasts,  the  town  cannot  become  the  capital  of  a  great  state. 

369.  He  who  possesses  and  preserves  the  towns  will  soon  have  the 
country  around. 

370.  The  hostility  between  the  aristocracy  of  towns  and  that  of  the 
country  manifests  itself  where  men  are  very  energetic,  and  where  the 
character  of  the  peasantry  is  strongly  marked. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

37 1 .  A  soil  characterized  by  some  peculiarity — such  as  a  valley  of 
herbage,  hills,  mountains,  or  woods — is  peopled  by  habitants  who,  in 
their  thoughts,  relations,  and  customs  regard  themselves  as  forming  a 
a  distinct  people  ;  they  are  often  considered  as  foes  by  the  neighbouring 
populations. 

Examples :  Les  ripuaires  Bataves,  the  Bretons,  and  more  recently 
the  country  of  Auge,  the  country  of  Caux,  and  La  Limagne. 

372.  Lofty  mountains,  deserts,  and  extended  sheets  of  water,  esta- 
blish a  permanent  and  complete  separation  between  people. 

373.  The  want  of  water  and  of  a  secure  position,  as  well  as  the 
abundant  herbage,  cause  large  towns  to  be  established  at  the  source  of 
water-courses,  even  when  they  are  scarcely  navigable,  especially  in  times 
and  spots  where  life  is  often  menaced. 
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Examples  :  Burgos,  Leon,  Madrid,  Clermont,  Bourges,  Autun  ;  also, 
Numantia,  and  Alicia  (ancient  towDS  destroyed). 

374.  A  maritime  people  care  little  to  advance  inland,  if  it  be  not 
along  rivers. 

375.  The  inland  people  always  strire  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  seas.  Tfaas  tlie  territorial  aristocracy  is  always 
hostile  to  the  maritime  and  trading  aristocracy. 

The  maritime  aristocrats  are  only  rebels  to  the  territorial  aristocrats. 

376.  Between  an  inland  people  and  the  people  dwelling  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  or  seas  there  is  often  found  a  country  which  is  their  battle- 
field;  as  Belgium  between  France  and  Holland. 

377.  The  maritime  people  form  a  class  by  themselves  ;  they  dislike 
the  inland  people. 

378.  The  men  of  the  plain  and  those  of  the  mountains  are  hostile  to 
each  other. 

379.  There  is  scarcely  a  political  state  whose  geographical  character 
does  not  exhibit,  as  its  nucleus,  a  surface  of  ground  in  the  form  of  a 
geographical  basin  or  semi-basin,  containing  one  or  many  pieces  of 
water,  the  whole  surrounded,  at  a  certain  distance,  by  sensibly  marked 
mountains. 

Do  political  states,  then,  shape  themselves  in  the  form  of  basins? 
Yes ;  but  a  political  state  often  embraces  many  basins,  and  often  ter- 
minates at  a  river  ;  so  that  every  political  state,  in  its  normal  condition, 
shapes  itself  by  basins  and  semi-basins. 

380.  If  a  chain  of  mountains  be  quasi-parallel  to  the  seashore,  a 
state  is  established  between  the  seashore  and  the  mountains. 

Thus,  the  importance  of  this  state  evidently  depends  upon  its  geo- 
graphical position. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  preceding  and  the  following  rules  result  from  the  spirit  of  study, 
observation,  and  attention. 

381.  Mental  acuteness  results,  in  part,  from  atmospheric  heat,  from 
intercourse  with  mankind,  from  difficulties  surmounted. 

382.  The  energy  necessary  to  follow  the  indications  of  the  mind 
exists  in  spots  where  life  is  sustained  with  difficulty — in  mountains,  in 
cold  climates,  on  burning  sands,  often  in  spots  exposed  to  war. 

383.  A  mountain-people  establish  an  administration  with  difficulty. 
They  meditate   much,   but   upon   objects  of   imagination  ;    their 

enthusiasm  often  exalts  them  to  a  condition  which  is  followed  by  most 
violent  actions  ;  they  always  employ  powerful  means. 

384.  The  people  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  rivers  employ  less 
energetic  means,  and  the  spirit  of  perseverance ;  they  keep  the  desired 
end  ever  steadily  in  view ;  they  are,  in  relation  to  the  mountaineers, 
what  the  citizens  are  in  relation  to  the  dwellers  in  the  fields. 

385.  Thus  the  governing  power  remains  definitively  with  the  river- 
people  and  with  the  citizens. 

386.  The  northern  people  have  ever  a  tendency  to  descend  towards 
the  equator;  hence  it  is  that  they  finally  establish  themselves  in  the 
southerly  countries. 
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This  movement  ceases  when  the  northern  people  have  received 
amongst  themselves  arts,  luxury,  and  all  the  objects  agreeable  to 
material  life  ;  for  it  was  that  which  attracted  them  southward. 

387.  States  extend  themselves  in  the  line  of  rivers  rather  than  in 
any  other  direction. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  greatness  of  Russia  is,  that  many  of  the 
rivers  which  water  it  flow  from  north  to  south,  and  have  a  course  of 
great  length. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

388.  It  is  the  good  administration  which  secures  and  preserves  the 
conquests. 

389.  The  good  or  mal- administration  of  a  state  depends  upon  the 
age  of  the  state,  and  upon  its  geographical  position. 

390.  The  time  required  by  a  central  administration  for  the  transport 
of  material  and  intelligence  to  the  frontiers  has  much  influence  upon 
the  greatness  of  an  empire,  upon  the  points  for  war-dep6ts,  &c. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  the  state  whose  administration  can 
expedite  its  intelligence  and  its  necessary  material  the  most  promptly 
and  the  most  surely,  is  that  which  will  extend  its  frontiers  the  most 
easily. 

The  commerce  of  such  a  state  is  in  the  most  active  condition. 

391.  The  improvement  of  roads,  the  rapidity  of  the  means  of 
transport  and  communication,  tend  to  remove  from  each  other  the 
centres  of  certain  relations  among  mankind ;  for  example,  the  centres 
of  commerce,  the  war  points,  the  centres  of  administration. 

Thus,  when  two  days  were  necessary  to  go  from  Orleans  to  Paris, 
Orleans  was  a  centre  of  wholesale  commerce ;  now  that  the  transit  is 
made  in  one  night,  Orleans  is  become  a  second-rate  commercial  town. 

392.  The  road  which  conducts  from  a  capital  to  a  province  is  a 
link  which  holds  the  province  under  the  command  of  the  capital.  The 
dissolution  of  this  link  offers  more  or  less  difliculty  according  as  it  is  in 
good  or  bad  condition. 

When  the  university  of  France  organized  a  postal  system,  political 
states  never  doubted  that  the  university  would  render  it  altogether  sub- 
servient to  Paris. 

The  invention  of  a  postal  system  comes  to  us  from  the  great 
empires  of  the  east,  particularly  from  Persia. 

393.  The  rapidity  of  communications  tends  to  augment  the  exten- 
sion of  empires ;  the  accretion  of  population  tends  to  diminish  it.  It 
is  necessary  to  combine  these  two  causes. 

394.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  good  roads  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
extension  of  empires  of  the  north  and  mountainous  countries. 

395.  Thus,  rain  is  an  obstacle  to  the  great  spread  of  empires. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

396.  The  difficulty  of  communications  of  transport  conduces  to  the 
strength  of  the  populations  of  mountains,  marshes,  &c. 

When  communications  have  become  facile,  mountains  and  marshes 
cease  to  be  defences,  protections,  or  boundaries. 
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397.  A  river  is  a  barrier  line,  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  river-people, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  those  situated  at  a  distance  from  ihe  river. 

It  influences  decisions  and  arrangements  concerning  war  and  com- 
merce. 

398.  Arid  spots  act  as  a  wall  of  separation  between  people. 

399.  Oblong  peninsulas,  supported  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  are, 
nearly  always,  divided  into  two  states  by  the  mountain-chain. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  peninsula  forms  one  sole  state ;  it  is  too  exposed 
to  strangers,  to  adventurers,  to  colonists. 

400.  All  lands  bordering  on  the  sea  are  liable  to  have  a  small  state 
form  upon  their  seashore,  which  state  is  adjacent  to  the  greater  and 
more  inland  state.  Thus,  Spain  has  Portugal,  Sweden  has  Norway, 
England  has  Scotland,  France  has  had  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
Turkey  has  Albania,  China  has  Japan. 

The  little  coast  kingdom  passes,  at  a  certain  epoch,  under  the  domi- 
nation of  its  neighbour. 

401.  When  the  summits  of  mountains  offer  a  large  superficies, 
plateaux,  and  valleys,  a  state  is  often  formed  there. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

402.  Nations  occupy  the  land  as  compressible,  penetrable,  exten- 
sible, elastic  masses,  which,  with  time  and  during  repose,  become 
more  dense,  and  by  consequence  acquire  greater  disposition  to  extend 
themselves. 

403.  In  the  case  of  equilibrium,  each  one  is  nearly  equally  pressed 
by  all  the  others. 

404.  For  a  population  to  leave  its  home  and  make  conquests,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  that  external  and  internal  events  have  incited  it 
thereto,  but  also,  that  the  opposition  it  meets  with  around  is  weak  and 
easily  surmounted. 

It  is  by  a  certain  number  of  such  principles  that  the  conquests  of 
Mahomet,  and  others,  are  explained. 

405.  Study  well  the  effects  of  violent  bodily  exercises,  added  to  a 
freedom  to  range  over  wood  and  field,  in  a  young  man  knowing  little 
of  the  country. 

A  man  who  has  striven  with  other  men  and  vanquished  them,  who 
has  combated  in  their  dens  and  haunts  formidable  beasts  and  slain 
them,  who  has  encountered  precipices  and  surmounted  them,  whose 
temperament  is  sanguine,  whose  constant  desire  is  for  action,  whose 
mind  pants  for  knowledge,  whose  passions  fret  at  constraint — such  a 
man's  inclination  is  to  traverse  the  land  in  liberty,  to  fight,  either  in 
self-defence  or  as  an  aggressor. 

406.  Men  are  subjected  with  difficulty  whom  no  link  attaches  to  the 
soil ;  this  is  why  the  Arabs,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Germans  have 
resisted  Rome. 

407.  Let  a  conqueror  have  the  good  fortune  to  gain  a  few  battles, 
he  brings  under  subjection  the  inhabitants  attached  to  their  homes ; 
but,  more  than  that,  he  converts  them  into  auxiliaries  against  his 
enemies. 
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408.  States  and  empires  are  easily  transformed,  or  destroyed;  it  is 
difficult  to  change  or  destroy  a  people,  or  a  nation. 

The  Jews  have  never  been  entirely  destroyed,  because  everything 
which  strongly  characterizes  a  people,  or  a  nation,  predominates 
among  them. 

With  them  the  state  was  nothing,  the  people  everything. 

Their  society  was  not  identified  with  the  soil,  but  with  ideas,  with 
manners. 

That  possibly  arises  from  their  laws  having  been  given  them  in  joar- 
neyings,  in  exile,  in  their  wanderings  in  search  of  a  resting-place. 

409.  Misfortune  is,  for  a  powerful  nation,  as  for  an  energetic  man, 
the  origin  of  great  actions,  and  of  a  conduct  which  often  attains 
celebrity. 

410.  When  a  man  is  a  lover  of  ease,  when  he  fears  deprivation  and 
want,  he  can  no  longer  maintain  a  struggle.  It  is  the  same  with  a 
people.  If  you  wish  for  the  property  of  the  one  or  the  other,  show 
yourself  ready  to  combat,  sustain  for  a  while  the  struggle^  and  all  is 
yours. 

{To  be  eoniinued.)        ^ 


i^otxM  of  Koaiki. 


THE  HISTORY  OP  FRANCE,  RELATED  TO  YOUTH  :  FROM  THE  FRENCH 

OF  LAME  FLEURY.  BY  c.  FLEMING.    2  vols.    (Londoo  :  Simpkins,) 

HISTORY   OF   THE   DISCOVERY   OF   AMERICA,    WRITTEN    EXPRESSLY    FOR 
CHILDREN  :   TRANSLATED     FROM     THE     FRENCH     OF    LAME   FLEURY. 

(Edinburgh :   William  Blacktvood  Sf  Sons.) 

We  have  on  our  library  table  two  works  of  Lam6  Fleury,  translated 
into  English,  by  authors  apparently  not  in  communication  with  each 
other.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  The  simple  and  picturesque 
narratives  of  that  author  well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  British 
public.  In  the  work  before  us  some  expressions  proper  to  a  French 
Roman  Catholic  writer  do  not  read  well  in  English.  What  will  the 
Scottish  nation  say  to  a  "  Spanish  Monk  "  of  the  sixteenth  century 
**  preaching  the  gospeV*  among  the  natives  of  Hispaniola? 

We  extract  a  chapter  from  the  **  History  of  the  Discovery  of  Ame- 
rica,'' as  a  specimen  of  Lame  Fleury's  style  : — 

"The  Voyagers  of  the  Middle  Ages. — From  A.  D,  1269 

TO  1302. 

"  The  Crusades,  of  which  you  read  in  history,  by  promoting  intercourse 
between  the  Europeans  and  the  nations  of  the  East,  had  awakened  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  it  is  thus  that  we  read  of  so  many  adventures  and  discoveries  in 
the  middle  ages. 

"  The  Venetians  and  Genoese,  two  people  of  Italy,  had  early  acquired  great 
riches  by  their  commerce  with  Constantinople  and  Syria,  and  were  at  that 
time  the  chief  maritime  powers.    For  a  long  time,  before  the  compass  was 
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invented,  their  vessels  traded  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea^  without  any  other 
guidance  than  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  stars.  But  these  voyages, 
short  as  they  were,  indicated  a  spirit  of  audacity  and  courage  in  those  who 
undertook  them. 

"  Though  the  art  of  navigation  was  in  such  an  imperfect  state,  it  did  not 
prevent  some  Genoese  and  Venetian  merchants  from  attempting  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  Asia.  During  their  adventures,  they  had  to  undergo 
privations  and  dangers  of  every  sort,  traversing  high  mountains  and  vast 
plains  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of  the  Tartar  race,  who  ravaged  the 
Eastern  empire. 

'*  The  most  celebrated  among  these  enterprising  men  was  Marco  Polo,  a 
merchant  of  Venice,  who,  led  by  commerce  into  Upper  Asia,  had  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  countries  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Gengis-Khan,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  most  distant  provinces  of  China,  then  occupied  by  the 
Tartars.  This  Marco  Polo,  after  having  remained  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Grand-Khan,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
empire  of  Cathay,  and  having  amassed  considerable  riches  by  his  skill  and  in- 
dustry, resolved  to  return  home,  and  enjoy  peaceably  the  fruits  of  his 
labours.  But  at  his  arrival  at  Venice,  he  took  it  into  his  head,  to  try  the 
affection  of  his  relations,  after  so  long  an  absence,  before  acquainting  them 
with  his  good  fortune. 

*'  Full  of  this  strange^idea,  Marco  put  on  the  costume  of  a  poor  traveller, 
and  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  palace  of  his  family,  who  were  peo- 
ple of  consideration  in  the  place ;  but  the  servants,  seeing  him  so  miserably 
clothed,  drove  him  away  as  a  troublesome  beggar ;  the  masters  themselves, 
attracted  by  his  cries,  shrugged  their  shoulders  when  he  told  them  that  he 
was  their  cousin  Marco  Polo ;  but  when  he  prayed  them  to  have  pity  upon 
his  misfortunes,  they  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  refused  to  recognise 
him. 

"  But  Polo  had  only  done  this  to  see  whether  his  relations  merited  the 
good  he  purposed  doing  them :  so,  some  days  after,  adopting  another  dis- 
guise, he  assumed  the  name  of  an  Asiatic  lord,  and  clothed  himself  in  the 
rich  and  beautiful  garments  which  the  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary  had  given  to 
him ;  then,  having  invited  his  ungrateful  relations  to  supper  in  a  sumptuous 
l)alace  which  he  had  just  bought,  he  received  them  with  the  greatest  oriental 
magnificence.  After  the  repast,  in  which  he  exposed  to  their  view  crystals, 
china,  vases  of  gold  and  silver  incrasted  with  precious  stones,  while  the 
guests  were  delighted  with  the  elegance  and  good  taste  of  their  illustrious 
host,  he  caused  the  garments  in  which  he  had  presented  himself  at  their 
doors  a  few  days  before  to  be  placed  on  the  table,  and,  tearing  them  into  a 
thousand  pieces  before  their  eyes,  there  fell  from  them  such  a  number  of 
diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  that  the  table  was  covered  with 
them. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear  young  friends,  what  was  the  surprise  and 
regret  of  all  the  relations  of  Marco,  when  thev  recognised  in  that  opcfeht 
stranger  him  whom  they  had  so  harshly  treatea  because  they  thought  ^im 
poor  and  miserable.  After  having  amused  himself  for  a  short  time  with  their 
confusion,  instead  of  returning  evil  for  evil,  he  permitted  none  of  them  to 
depart  without  loading  them  with  presents  of  all  kinds,  as  a  mark  of  his 
generosity  and  pardon. 

"  However,  the  report  of  his  return  to  Venice,  and  of  the  immense  trea- 
sures which  he  had  brought  with  him,  was  not  long  in  spreading  over  the 
whole  of  Italy,  and  every  day  he  was  surrounded  by  strangers  who  came  to 
ask  him  how  he  acquired  his  riches.  Then  Marco,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity, 
related  to  them  all  the  wonders  he  had  witnessed  in  his  travels  in  Asia :  he 
described  to  them  the  almost  incredible  magnificence  with  which  the  Grand 
Khan  of  Tartary  was  surrounded  in  his  capital  of  Kamb^lu^i  or  Pekin^  which 
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he  said,  was  the  largest  in  the  world ;  and  he  talked  incessantly  of  a  won- 
derful island  near  the  empire  of  Cathay,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cipango.  He  assured  them  that  gold  was  so  common  there,  that  the  king's 
palace  was  entirely  covered  with  it,  and  that  there  were  inexhaustible  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  to  be  found  there.  He  also  told  them  that  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  little  islands^  all  planted  with  odoriferous  trees, 
which  produced  an  exquisite  perfume.  In  short,  the  stories  of  Marco  Polo 
inspired  such  a  lively  interest  in  those  who  heard  them,  that,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  public  curiosity,  he  determined  to  have  a  number  of  copies 
written  out,  as  printing  was  not  known  at  that  time. 

**  But  that  which  excited  the  ardour  and  attention  of  all  the  mariners  of 
that  time,  my  young  friends,  was,  that  Marco  affirmed,  that  in  order  to 
reach  this  island,  it  was  necessary  to  go  westward,  traversing  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  that,  after  a  longer  Or  shorter  voyage,  they  would  arrive  at  this 
land  of  gold  and  riches. 

"  Now,  you  must  know  that  at  this  period  no  one  had  ever  dared  to 
Xraverse  the  open  sea :  the  few  navigators  whom  tempests  had  sometimes 
forced  from  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  represented  it  as  being  so  terrible,  and 
told  so  many  foolish  stories  about  it,  that  a  voyage  across  it  appeared  to 
them  quite  impracticable. 

"  Some,  indeed,  said  that  in  the  distance  they  had  seen  islands  or  un- 
known countries,  but  that,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  they  vanished  away  like 
mist.  ITiese  fabulous  stories  were  received  with  avidity  by  many  ignorant, 
timid  people ;  and  as  geographical  knowledge  was  then  very  limited,  they 
could  hardly  believe  that  any  other  countries  existed  besides  those  which 
they  knew.  Europe,  the  smallest  of  the  three  parts  of  the  old  world,  was 
the  only  one  which  was  at  all  known.  Upper  Asia  had  only  been  visited 
by  a  few  travellers,  whose  accounts  of  it  were  much  exaggerated :  of  the 
whole  of  Africa  (which  was  believed  to  be  too  hot  for  any  person  to  inhabit), 
only  that  part  which  borders  on  the  Mediterranean  was  then  known.'' 


OUTLINES  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THE  INORGANIC 
MATTER  OF  THE  GLOBE  AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ORGANIZED  BEINGS  : 
DESIGNED  FOR  THE  USE  OP  SCHOOLS.  BY  EDWARD  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S., 
ASSOC.  INST.  C.  E.,  HEAD  WASTER  OF  THE  ROYAL  LOWER  SCHOOL, 
GREENWICH  HOSPITAL.  WITH  EIGHT  MAPS,  COMPILED  BY  WILLIAM 
HUGHES,  F.R.G.S.,  LATE  PROFESSOR  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  COLLEGE 
OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MAPS," 
CONTAINING    AN   INQUIRY  INTO   THE  PRINCIPLES   OF   MATHEMATICAL 

GEOGRAPHY,  &c.  &c.     (LondoH  :  Longmans,) 

This  work  is  far  superior  to  another  on  the  same  subject  which  Mr. 
Gover  has  recently  published.  The  maps  by  Mr.  W.  Hughes  are  well 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  that  able  geographer. 


SKETCHES  OF   CANADIAN   LIFE,    LAY    AND    ECCLESIASTICAL  !    ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE  OF    CANADA    AND  THE  CANADIAN    CHURCH.      BY    A    PRESBYTER 

OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  TORONTO.     (London  :  David  Bogue,) 

A  BOOK  written  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity.  It  gives  a  capital 
account  of  colonial  life.  The  writer  is  evidently  what  Canadians 
would  call  an  ardent  Tory  and  a  High  Churchman.  The  chief  defect 
of  the  volume  is,  that  occasional  confusion  of  sacred  subjects  and  witty 
pleasantries,  which  has  made  so  many  thoughtful  minds,  not  otherwise 
opposed  to  the  work,  grieve  over  Borrow's  Bible  in  Spain.     We  con- 
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fess  tliat  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  Presbyter  of  the 
Diocese  of  Toronto  had  written  with  a  little  more  gravity.  But  perhaps 
some  will  think  us  over  nice,  and  class  this  work  with  those  which 
Dr.  Arnold  desiderated,  when  he  said  that  he  wanted  books  on  popu- 
lar subjects  written  in  a  religious  spirit. 


THE  BIBLE  OF  EVERT  LAKD  ;  OR,  A  HISTORY,  CRITICAL  AKD  PHILO- 
LOGICAL, OF  ALL  THE  VERSIONS  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  IN 
EVERY  LANGUAGE  AND  DIALECT  INTO  WHICH  TRANSLATIONS  HAVE 
BEEN  MADE,  WITH  SPECIMEN  PORTIONS  IN  THEIR  OWN  CHARAC- 
TERS AND  ETHNOGRAPHICAL  MAPS,  DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO 
HIS   GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP    OF   CANTERBURY.      PartS  VI.  and  VII, 

(London  :  Samuel  Bagster  8^  Sons.) 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  important  work  which  have 
yet  appeared.  They  contain  a  map  of  the  limits  of  the  various  Indo- 
European  languages,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Celtic,  Teutonic, 
Greeco- Latin,  Thraco-IUyrian,  and  Sclavonic  families.  The  history  of 
the  English  translations  of  the  Scriptures  is  succinct,  yet  complete. 
We  cannot  forbear  to  extract  the  specimen  given  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
New  Testament,  and  the  historical  sketch  which  accompanies  it ;  part  of 
which,  a  little  simplified,  would  make  a  good  lesson  for  an  elementary 
school : — 

Specimen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version. — St.  John,  i.  1 — 14. 

From  the  Gospels  in  Anglo-Saxon,  edited  by  B.  Thorpe,  F.Sjl., 

London,  1842. 

^  On  fruman  wses  Word,  and  wees  mid  Gode,  and  God  wass  Word. 
^  Pset  waes  on  fruman  mid  Gode.  '  Ealle  ping  waeron  geworht  purh  hyne ; 
and  nan  ping  naes  geworht  butan  him.  *  Dset  wes  lif  pe  on  him  geworht 
wsds,  and  pset  lif  waes  manna  leobt.    ^  And  pset  leoht  lyht  on  pystum ;  and 

Eystro  pset  ne  genamon.  '  Man  wses  fram  Gode  asend,  pses  nama  wses  Jo- 
annes. 7  Pes  c6m  to  gewtnesse  pset  he  gewitnesse  cyi$de  be  pam  Leohte, 
pset  ealle  men  purh  hyne  gelyfdon.  *  Nses  he  Leoht,  ac  pset  he  gewitnesse 
forS-bsere  be  pam  Leohte.  '  So1$  Leohte  wses,  pset  onlyht  selene  cumendne 
man  on  pysne  middan-card.  ^^  He  wses  on  middan-card,  and  mid  dan-card 
wses  geworht  purh  hine,  and  middan-card  bine  ne  gecneow.  ^^  To  hys 
agenum  he  c6m,  and  big  hyne  ne  underfengon.  ^  Sb^lice  swa  hwylee  swa 
hyne  underfengon,  he  sealde  hjrm  anweald  pset  higwseron  Godes  beam, 
pam  pe  gelyfa'8  on  him  naman ;  ^  pa  na  synd  acennede.  ^*  And  pset  Word 
wses  flsesc  geworden,  and  eardode  on  tis,  (and  we  gewason  hys  wuldor, 
swylce  dn-cennedes  wuldor  of  Fseder,)  pset  wses  ful  mid  gyfe  and  sot^fsest- 
nysse. 

"On  THE  Anglo-Saxon  Language  and  Version. 

"  Oeographical  Extent  and  Origin. — 'Anglo-Saxon  was  the  language  intro- 
duced into  England  with  the  Saxon  domination  by  three  distinct  tribes  of  the 
Saxon  confederacy;  namely,  the  old  Saxons  properly  so  called  (of  whom  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  foregoing  memoir),  the  Angles,  from  Anglen  in  the  south- 
east of  Sleswick  in  Denmark,  and  the  Jutes  from  Jutland.  The  whole  of 
England  was  divided  between  these  three  tribes ;  the  old  Saxons  established 
themselves  in  the  west  and  south,  forming  the  kingdoms  of  Essex,  Sussex, 
and  Wessex ;  the  Angles  obtained  large  dominions  in  the  north  and  east  of 
England  and  the  south  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Jutes  possessed  a  small  terri- 
tory in  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Of  these  tribes  the  Angles  appear  to 
have  been  most  numerous ;  in  fact,  they  flocked  to  our  island  m  such  num- 
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bers  as  to  leave  their  native  country  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants.  But 
from  the  time  of  E^rbert,  a.d.  827,  the  power  of  the  West  Saxons  became 
predominant,  and  although  the  Angles  gave  their  name  to  their  adopted 
country  (Angle  or  Engle-Land),  yet  their  descendants  are  to  the  present  day 
termed,  not  Angles,  but  Saxons,  by  the  Irish  and  the  other  Celtic  nations. 
One  and  the  same  form  of  paganism  prevailed  among  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
Jutes,  from  the  period  of  the  first  arrival  in  England,  a  d.  449,  till  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  when  Christianity  was  introduced  among  them  by 
Augustine  and  the  forty  monks  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  from  Rome. 

"  Characteristics  of  the  Language. — ^The  three  Saxon  tribes  who  thus  esta- 
blished their  eight  separate  kingdoms  in  Britain  all  spoke  dialects  of  one 
language.  The  dialect  of  the  Angles  was  broader  and  more  harsh  than  that 
of  the  West  Saxons,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Dana-Saxon ; 
whereas  the  dialect  of  the  West  Saxons  was  called  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  These 
two  dialects  remained  distinct  as  long  as  Anglo-Saxon  was  the  language  of 
England,  yet  the  difference  between  them  probably  was  not  greater  than  that 
which  now  exists  between  the  dialects  of  English  spoken  in  different  coun- 
ties. Alfred  the  Great,  a  West  Saxon  king,  gave  predominance  not  only  to 
the  power  but  to  the  dialect  of  his  countrymen  ;  ne  patronised  learning  and 
learned  men,  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  produced  several  translations 
from  Latin  into  his  vernacular  tongue.  Under  his  auspices,  therefore,  the 
language  of  the  West  Saxons  became  the  cultivated  dialect  of  Anglo- Saxon, 
though  afterwards  modified  more  or  less  by  the  influence  of  the  other  dia- 
lects. The  supremacy  of  the  Danes  during  twenty-six  years  in  England, 
under  Canute  and  his  two  sons,  had  some  slight  effect  in  altering  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Norman- French,  introduced  in  1066,  had 
a  still  further  influence  on  Anglo-Saxon,  which  afterwards,  by  gradual  and 
successive  alterations,  insensibly  merged  into  the  English.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  ceased  to  be  spoken  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  about  a.d.  1238  ; 
it  then  took  its  place  among  the  dead  languages.  In  some  degree,  however, 
it  still  lives  in  the  English  language,  of  which  it  forms  the  very  groundwork 
and  substratum ;  nor  is  it  possible,  without  some  acquaintance  with  this 
ancient  language,  to  understand  thoroughly  the  structure  of  our  own. 

"Anglo-Saxon  itself  however  is,  as  we  have  just  shown,  but  a  scion  of  the 
Old  Saxon  language  described  in  a  preceding  memoir :  among  other  evi- 
dences that  it  is  not  an  original  language  may  be  cited  the  singular  fact,  that 
no  less  than  five  different  fragments  of  verbs,  of  which  the  principal  termi- 
nations appear  in  other  languages,  are  huddled  together  in  the  conjugation 
of  the  substantive  verb.*  As  compared  with  its  cognate  languages,  Anglo- 
Saxon  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Friesic,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  of  the  Friesians  accompanied  their  Saxon  neigh- 
bours in  the  invasion  and  colonisation  of  England.  In  its  grammatical 
forms,  Anglo-Saxon  presents  comparatively  few  deviations  from  the  early 
branches  of  the  Germanic  family.  It  has  two  numbers,  singular  and  plural, 
and  three  genders.  The  gender  of  nouns  is  chiefly  determined  by  their  ter- 
minations, and  the  adjectives  have  variable  terminations  to  correspond  with 
their  nouns  in  gender,  number,  and  case.  There  are  four  cases  and  three  de- 
clensions. Adjectives  have  a  definite  and  an  indefinite  form  of  declension ;  the 
latter  (of  which  the  inflections  are  the  same  as  those  of  nouns  of  the  second 
declension)  is  used  when  the  adjective  has  a  definite  article,  a  demonstrative, 
or  a  possessive  pronoun  before  it.^  In  nouns  the  final  syllable  *ing'  is 
sometimes  patronymic,  like  i^s  in  Greek ;  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the 
Bible,  the  servant  of  Elisha  is  called  Elising : '  from  this  source  arise  our 
words  duckling,  gosling,  nestling,  &c.  But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  multiplicity  of  its  synonymous 
words.  It  has  ten  synonymes  for  the  word  man,  and  as  many  for  woman  :  it 
has  eighteen  different  words  to  denote  persons  in  authority,  besides  ten  com- 
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pounds,  and  several  official  titles.  It  has  also  eighteen  words  expressive  of 
the  mind,  and  fourteen  to  denote  the  sea ;  and  to  express  the  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  it  has  more  terms  and  periphrases  than  perhaps  any  other 
language.  The  Anglo-Saxons  possessed  a  strong  partiality  for  metaphor  and 
periphrasis ;  thus,  to  describe  the  ark,  the  poet  Usedmon  used  no  less  than 
thirty  consecutive  phrases,  such  as,  'the  sea  house,'  the  'ocean  palace,' 

*  the  wooden  fortress,*  *  the  building  of  the  waves,'  &c.  This  poetical  com- 
bination of  words  was  so  continually  resorted  to,  especially  in  poems,  that 
many  of  the  words  thus  combined  became  current  in  the  language  as  com- 
pound terms.  The  Anglo-Saxon  language  displayed  extreme  aptitude  in  the 
formation  of  compounds,  but,  like  most  ancient  languages,  it  drew  its  mate- 
rials from  its  own  resources,  and  formed  its  compound  words  by  the  combi- 
nation of  its  own  roots,  without  drawing,  like  modem  English,  from  foreign 
vocabularies.  *  Great,  verily,'  observes  Camden,  *  was  the  glory  of  our 
tongue  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  this,  that  the  Old  English  (or  Anglo- 
Saxon)  could  express  most  aptly  all  the  conceits  of  the  mind  without  bor- 
rowing from  any.' 

*' Alphabetical  System. — ^The  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  nations  possessed  an 
alphabetical  system,  of  which  the  origin  and  the  history  are  lost  in  remote 
antiquity.  This  system  was  styled  the  Runic,  from  the  Teutonic  word  Rtln, 
denoting  a  mystery,  because  the  Runic  characters  were  used  in  pagan  rites. 

*  The  heathen  Teutons,'  says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  *  believed  that  the  Rtlns 
possessed  magical  influence,  could  stop  the  vessel  in  her  course,  divert  the 
arrow  in  its  flight,  cause  love  or  hatred,  raise  the  corpse  from  the  grave,  or 
cast  the  living  into  deathlike  slumbers.'  *  The  Runes,  however,  of  the  Teu- 
tons and  of  the  Celtic  varied  in  form ;  and  even  the  Runes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  Scandinavians  differed  from  each  other  as  much  as  the  lan- 
guages themselves.''  On  account  of  the  idolatrous  veneration  with  which 
paganism  invested  these  Runes,  the  early  preachers  and  missionaries  of 
Christianity  endeavoured  to  set  them  aside,  and  to  introduce  the  use  of  the 
Latin  characters  in  their  stead.  It  was  doubtless  from  this  cause  that 
Ulphilas  refrained  from  writing  his  version  in  the  Runic  letters  employed  by 
the  Germanic  tribes,  and  adopted  a  modification  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
alphabets.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  who  had  brought  their  Runes  with  them 
from  Germany,  as  is  evident  from  several  ancient  inscriptions,  continued  to 
use  them  till  the  time  of  Augustine,  when  they  were  induced  to  substitute 
the  Latin  characters.  The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  however,  has  preserved 
a  relic  of  the  Runes  in  its  two  peculiar  characters  p,  ]>,  and  D,  1$,  the  former 
of  which  had  the  hard  sound  of  th  as  in  Ming,  and  the  latter  the  soft  sound 
of  the  same  letters  as  in  thine.  The  other  Anglo-Saxon  letters,  though 
very  dissimilar  from  the  Roman  letters  of  the  present  day,  are  precisely  &e 
same  as  those  used  at  Rome  during  the  age  in  which  Augustine  flourished. 
Five  letters  of  our  English  alphabet,  j,  k,  q,  v,  and  z,  are  not  found  in 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon,  but  c  and  cw  are  invariably  placed  where  k  and  g 
would  be  used  by  us. 

"  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  Language. — It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  Scriptures  have  ever  been  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon.  We  have  no 
traditionary  account  of  a  complete  version,  and  all  the  biblical  manuscripts 
in  Anglo-Saxon  now  in  existence  contain  but  select  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume.  The  poems  on  sacred  subjects,  usually  attributed  to  Csedmon,  afford 
the  first  feeble  indications  of  an  attempt  being  made  by  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers to  convey  the  truths  of  Scripture  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  Csed- 
mon lived  in  the  seventh  century ;  he  was  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Streoneshalch,  in  Northumbria.  ft  is  said  that  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  that  some  of  the  other  monks  used  to  teach  him  portions  of 
sacred  history,  and  that  he  afterwards  sang  his  lesson  to  his  instructors  in 
poetical  strains.     His  poems  have  been  strung  together  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
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of  metrical  paraphrase  on  some  of  the  historical  books  of  Scripture.  He 
commences  with  the  fall  of  the  angels,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and 
proceeds  to  the  history  of  the  deluge,  carrying  on  his  narrative  to  the  history 
of  the  Children  of  Israel,  and  their  wanderings  in  the  desert.  He  also 
touches  on  the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  of  David.  The  authenticity  of 
this  work  has  been  doubted,  some  writers  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  written 
by  different  writers  at  various  periods ;  the  striking  similarity  between  some 
of  the  poems  and  certain  passages  in  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost '  has  been 
repeatedly  noticed.  Two  editions  have  been  printed  :  the  first  by  Francis 
Junius,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1655,  and  the  second,  with  an  English  translation 
and  notes,  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  London,  in  1832. 

"The  literal  versions  of  such  portions  of  the  Scripture  as  have  been 
translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  have  chiefly  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
form  of  interlineations  of  Latin  manuscripts.  A  Latin  Psalter,  said  to  have 
been  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  to  Augustine,  is  still  preserved  among  the  Cotto- 
nian  manuscripts,  and  contains  an  Anglo-Saxon  mterlinear  version,  of  which 
the  date  is  unknown.  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborn,  and  Guthlac,  the  first 
Anglo-Saxon  anchorite,  translated  the  Psalms  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  eighth  century,  but  their  manuscripts  are  lost,  and  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  respecting  them.  The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  por- 
tions of  Scripture  reported  to  have  been  translated  by  the  venerable  Bede. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  this  renowned  historian  was  engaged  in  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  almost  with  his  latest  breath  he  dictated  to 
his  amanuensis  the  closing  verse  of  the  Gospel.  Alfred  the  Great  also  took 
part  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  He  translated  the  Commandments 
m  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  part  of  the  three  following  chapters^ 
which  he  affixed  to  his  code  of  laws.  He  likewise  kept  a  *  hand-hoc,'  in 
which  he  daily  entered  extracts  from  various  authors,  but  more  especially 
verses  of  Scripture,  translated  by  himself  from  Latin  into  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  There  are  three  different  versions  of  the  Four  Gospels  at  present  known  to 
be  in  existence ;  the  most  ancient  of  these  is  the  famous  Northumbrian  Gloss,  or 
Durham  Book,  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  manuscript  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  extant  of  Saxon  writing.  The 
Vulgate  Latin  text  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  written  by  Eadfrid,  bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  about  a.d.  680  :  his  successor  in  the  see  adorned  the  book  with 
curious  illuminations,  and  with  bosses  of  gold  and  precious  stones ;  and  a 
priest  named  Aldred  added  an  interlinear  gloss  or  version,  probably  about 
the  year  9C0.  The  second  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Gospels  belongs  to 
the  tenth  century,  and  was  written  by  Farmen  and  Owen,  at  Harewood, 
or  Harwood,  over  Jerome's  Latin  of  the  Four  Gospels.  The  Latin  text 
was  written  about  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  Durham  Book,  having 
been  made  during  the  seventh  century.  This  valuable  manuscript  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  is  called  the  Rushworth  Gloss,  from  tne  name  of 
one  of  its  former  proprietors.  The  other  translation  of  the  Gospels  was 
made  by  an  unknown  hand,  apparently  not  long  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  is  thought  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Latin  version 
which  was  in  use  before  Jerome's  time.  These  important  manuscripts,  with 
the  version  of  iElfric,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  were  for  two  or  three  cen- 
turies thrown  aside  as  useless  lumber.  With  the  disuse  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  they  ceased  to  be  understood,  and  were  consigned  to  the  shelves  of 
monasteries.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  some  Anglo-Saxon  manu- 
scripts, on  doctrinal  subjects,  were  drawn  from  their  places  of  Concealment, 
and  placed  before  the  world  in  testimony  that  the  early  Saxon  Church  with- 
stood the  growing  heresies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Reformers,  aware 
that  the  translation  of  part  of  the  Scriptures  into  Anglo-Saxon  was  a  pre- 
cedent in  favour  of  their  own  translation  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  collected 
the  fragments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version,  and  in  1571  issued  an  edition  of 
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the  Four  Gospels^  with  an  English  parallel  version.  The  text  of  this  edition 
was  a  late  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  ;  it  was 
edited  by  Archbishop  Parker,  and  a  preface  was  written  by  John  Fox  the 
martyrologist.  This  edition  was  carefully  collated  with  four  manuscripts  by 
Francis  Junius,  jun.,  and  published  by  Dr.  Marshall  at  Dort,  in  1665,  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  Moeso-Gothic  version.  Some  copies  of  this  edition 
were  provided  with  new  title-pages,  bearing  the  date,  Amsterdam,  1684. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  is  that  of  Mr. 
Thorpe,  printed  in  London,  1842.  Two  Cambridge  manuscripts  form  the 
basis  of  this  text,  which,  in  all  doubtful  passages,  is  carefully  collated  with 
other  manuscripts. 

**  Two  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  have  been  published.  The  first 
appeared  in  1640 ;  it  was  printed  in  London  under  the  care  of  Spelman,  from 
an  ancient  manuscript  by  an  unknown  translator,  and  collated  with  other 
manuscripts  of  equal  antiquity.  This  version  was  undoubtedly  made  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  A  splendid  edition  of  the  Psalms  was  published  in  1835, 
at  Oxford  ;  the  manuscript  which  forms  the  text  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Berri,  the  brother  of  Charles  V.,  King  of  France,  and  was  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  editor,  attributed  this 
manuscript  to  the  eleventh  century ;  and  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
transcript  of  the  version  executed  by  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborn,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  century.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a 
version,  and  is  written  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  metre. 

"  A  partial  interlinear  translation  of  a  Latin  version  of  Proverbs,  made  in 
the  tenth  century,  is  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  To  the  same  century  belong  the  celebrated  translations  ofJPAfnc, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  they  consist  of  the  Heptateuch,  or  first  seven 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  book  of  Job.  An  edition  of  this  version  was 
published  by  Mr.  Thwaits,  at  Oxford,  in  1699>  from  an  unique  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  book  of  Job  was  printed  from  a 
transcript  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  iElfric,  in  some  por- 
tions of  his  version,  adheres  literally  to  the  text;  but  in  some  parts  he 
appears  to  aim  at  producing  a  condensation,  or  abridgment,  rather  than  a 
translation  of  the  events  related  by  the  inspired  historian.  Like  the  other 
Anglo-Saxon  fragments,  his  translation  was  made  from  the  Latin  version. 

**  A  few  manuscripts  of  the  Psalms,  written  shortly  before,  or  about  the 
time  of,  the  Norman  Conquest,  are  extant,  and  show  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  The  history  of  the  language  may  still  further 
be  traced  in  three  manuscripts,  yet  in  existence,  which  were  made  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Normans.  They  are  manuscripts  of  the  same  translations,  and 
two  of  them  are  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second;  but  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written  is  no  longer  pure  Anglo-Saxon ;  it  has 
merged  into  what  is  designated  the  Anglo-Norman. 

"  Facts  relative  to  the  Dissemination  of  this  Version, — ^The  Anglo-Saxon 
version  was  never  disseminated  among  the  people,  for  the  art  of  reading  was, 
during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  exclusively  confined  to  priests  and  kings. 
Learning  was  then  cultivated  chiefly  in  monasteries,  and  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Scriptures  was  there  generally  studied.  Some  members  of  the  clerical 
body  were,  however,  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
it  was  for  their  benefit  that  the  interlinear  glosses  were  added  to  the  Latin 
manuscripts,  in  order  that  they  might  understand  themselves  the  portions 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  read  to  the  people." 
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HEADS  OF  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  AND  OF  FRENCH  HISTORY  ;  WITH 
A  BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  CONTEMPORARY  EVENTS!  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
SCHOOLS.  BY  DAWSON  W.  TUNRER,  M.A.,  HEAD  MASTER  OF  THE 
ROYAL    INSTITUTION    SCHOOL,    LIVERPOOL.       SECOND     EDITION,    WITH 

ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS,     (Londou :  Joku  W,  Parker,) 

A  VALUABLE  book  foF  a  teaclier,  who  has  other  sources  of  information 
at  Ins  command. 


THE  FIRST  THREE  BOOKS  OF  £UCLID*S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  ;  FROM 
THE  TEXT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  SIMSON  :  TOGETHER  WITH  VARIOUS  USEFUL 
THEOREMS  AND  PROBLEMS,  AS  GEOMETRICAL  EXERCISES  ON  EACH 
BOOK.     BY  THOMAS  TATE,  MATHEMATICAL  MASTER  OF  THE    NATIONAL 

society's  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  BATTERSEA.     (London:  Long mafis ,) 

An  admirable  elementary  publication,  the  title  of  which  sufficiently  ex- 
plains its  contents,  and  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  those  who 
have  charge  of  pupil  teachers,  and  to  the  instructors  of  youth  generally. 


A  CLASS  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY;  COMPREHENDING  SPECIMENS  OF 
THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  POETS,  FROM  CHAUCER  TO  THE  PRESENT 
TIME  :  WITH  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES,  NUMEROUS  EXPLANATORY 
NOTES,  AND  AN  INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PRO- 
GRESS   OF     ENGLISH     POETICAL    LITERATURE,        BY     DANIEL    SCRYM- 

GEOUR,  OF  CIRCUS  PLACE  SCHOOL.     (Edinburgh :  Adam  ^  Charles 
Black,) 

A  CAPITAL  book,  comprising  selections  illustrating  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  our  national  poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time,  and 
enriched  with  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  poetry  sliould  be  exa- 
mined. It  contains  also  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Englisli 
poetry.  As  a  prize  in  a  commercial  school,  as  a  book  for  a  pupil- 
leacher,  as  adapted  to  the  parochial  and  school  library,  we  can  cor- 
dially recommend  it;  with  the  exception,  here  and  there,  of  a  little 
Northern  prejudice  in  favour  of  Presbyterianism. 


POETRY   FOR  SCHOOLS,      SELECTED    BY   THE  REV.  F.  C.  COOK,  M.A.,    ONE 
OF     HER     majesty's     INSPECTORS     OF     CHURCH     SCHOOLS.  12mO. 

pp.  118.     (London:  Longmans,) 

Notwithstanding  our  hearty  desire  to  support  Her  Majesty's  inspeC' 
tors  of  schools  in  their  important,  though  in  many  respects  thankless, 
office ;  we  must  be  excused  from  recommending  this  selection  of  poe- 
try for  national  and  other  elementary  schools.  It  is  much  too  hard, 
much  too  erudite.  It  may  be  proper  for  pupil-teachers.  It  surely 
wants  pieces  of  a  lighter  cast.  No  attention  is  paid  to  chronology  in 
the  arrangement.  The  volume  opens  with  Cowper  and  ends  with 
Spenser.  The  notes  do  not  display  any  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  likely  to  beset  boys.     It  contains  eighteen  extracts  from 
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Cowper  and  fourteen  from  Thomipn,  and  not  one  from  Pope,  or  Young, 
or  Dryden,  or  Pamell,  or  Darwin.  Surely  from  the  wells  of  Eogfish  un- 
defileQy  in  all  these  writers  might  have  been  brought  passag:es  finer  than 
Beattie*s  Dangers  of  Fancy^  or  Thomson's  overwrought  descriptions  of 
storms. 


OBSERVATIONS  OV  THE  WORKING  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHEME  OF 
EDUCATIOlTy  AND  ON  SCHOOL  INSPECTION  ;  SUGGESTING  A  MODE  OF 
PROVIDING  AN  EFFICIENT  AND  MORE  EXTENDED  INSPECTION  FOR 
THOSE  SCHOOLS  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  CHURCH,  WITHOUT  EX- 
PENSE TO  THE  COUNTRY:  WITH  OTHER  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON 
ELEMENTARY     EDUCATION.      BY    THE   REV.    RICHARD   DAWES,   A.M., 

VICAR  OF  king's  somborne,  HANTS.  (Londou :  Groombridge,  1849.) 

This  is  a  most  able  pamphlet,  and  sure  to  excite  attention.  We 
rejoice  to  hear  that  a  second  edition  is  already  called  for.  Its  defect,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  is,  that  it  has  been  hastily  written,  and  the  grammar 
and  sense  of  some  passages  are  with  difficulty  made  out.  The  leading 
idea  of  it  is  embodied  in  the  following  quotation  : — 

*'  A  most  efficient  system  would,  I  think,  eventually  arise,  if,  by  legislative 
enactment,  one  Canonry  in  every  cathedral  in  England  were  attached  to  the 
office  of  Inspector  of  schools  in  the  diocese,  the  nomination  to  such  Canonry 
to  rest  with  the  Lord  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
to  nominate  as  vacancies  occurred  from  those  who  had  been  inspectors  for  a 
certain  period,  such  nomination  to  be  approved  of  by  the  archbishop  of  the 
province  in  which  the  particular  cathedral  was  situated. 

*'  In  this  there  can  be  nothing  to  alarm  the  Church,  and  there  would  be 
much  to  strengthen  it ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  attach  important  duties  of  great 
interest  to  society  to  that  part  of  our  Church  system  which  can  least  bear 
investigation  as  to  the  services  performed  by  it ;  and  would  have  a  tendency 
to  restore  our  Deans  and  Chapters  to  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
for  which  they  were  originally  instituted — the  promotion  and  superintendence 
of  education  in  their  respective  dioceses. 

*'  Such  a  plan  would,  I  think,  be  well  received  by  a  great  majority  of  those 
who  are  termed  the  working  clergy,  and,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, even  by  others.  It  would,  in  the  end,  give  thirty  inspectors,  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  country — locally  well  situated,  and  well  housed  in  the  ci^ntre  of 
their  work ;  would  give  a  dignity  to  the  office  of  inspector  which  it  well 
deserves ;  and  would  be  a  means  of  securing  the  services  of  a  class  of  men  in 
all  respects  qualified  for  the  duties  of  it.  The  only  objection  I  can  see 
relates  to  their  holding  the  office  when,  from  age  or  infirmity,  they  may  be 
unequal  to  its  duties ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case  with  many  at  the  same 
time,  and  might  be  provided  against. 

"  The  canon-inspectors  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  livings  also,  but 
should  have  the  liberty  of  taking  chapter  livings  in  their  turn,  if  they  wished 
it;  this  to  vacate  the  inspectorship  and  the  canonry. 

"  A  canon-inspector  would  be  able  to  take  his  cathedral  duty,  if  that  were 
necessary,  and  during  the  three  months  he  was  doing  so,  might  prepare  his 
reports  and  inspect  some  of  the  schools  immediately  in  his  neighbourhood  : 
certainly  the  contrast  between  the  canon-inspector  and  his  more  fortunate 
brother  who  had  less  to  do  would  be  rather  striking,  and  might  make  both 
uneasy ;  but  there  is  no  position  in  life  without  its  drawback,  and  this  is  an 
imaginary  one,  although  imaginary  evils  sometimes  produce  real  ones.  A 
precedent  for  thus  setting  apart  a  canonry  in  each  cathedral  would  not  be 
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wanted^  as  in  several  cases  stalls  have  been  attached  to  the  office  of  Arch- 
deacon, and  at  Durham  to  that  of  Professor,  and  in  the  Universities  to  the 
Headship  of  Colleges. 

"  Some  who  might  support  the  view  of  attaching  a  canonry  to  the  office 
of  inspector,  may  be  inchned  to  wish  the  patronage  of  the  appointment  to 
rest  with  the  bishops.  There  are  many  reasons  why  such  a  plan  would  not 
work  well :  I  think  there  would  be  little  probability  of  its  establishing  that 
effective  system  of  education  which  the  country  looks  forward  to,  and  to 
which  the  scheme  founded  on  the  Minutes  of  Education,  if  well  worked  out, 
would  ultimately  lead.  It  would  be  better  to  rest  upon  inspection  provided 
by  the  parliamentary  grant. 

'*  The  attention  of  the  Church  and  of  the  public  has  lately  been  called  to 
our  cathedral  chapters,  and  the  duties  attached  to  them,  in  a  plan  of  Church 
reform,  submitted  to  Lord  John  Russell  by  a  deputation  on  the  part  of  an 
influential  body  of  clergy  and  laity,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  and  Mr.  Colquhoun ;  a  statement  of 
which  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Colquhoun. 

*'  A  very  important  letter  also,  printed  for  private  circulation,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  member  for  a  division  of  Wiltshire,  addressed  to  the 
Dean  of  Salisbury,  and  containing  proposals  for  the  better  application  of  ca- 
thedral institutions  to  their  intended  uses,  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  becoming 
widely  known. 

"  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  his  second  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  says  :  *  The 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  anomalies  that  prevail  in  the  Church  is  deep ;  it 
is  widely  spread  among  the  clergy,  it  is  shared  by  the  laity,  and  it  is  felt  the 
most  by  those  who  are  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Church.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  another  session  will  not  pass  without  your  lordship's  addressing 
yourself  to  a  practical  remedy.'  And  in  a  postscript  to  his  letters,  in  the 
second  edition,  he  says — 

" '  Our  suggestion  is  this — not  that  cathedral  worship  should  be  impaired 
— not  that  the  funds  for  the  fabric  should  be  withdrawn — but  that  whereas 
canonries  are  now  given  to  the  incumbents  of  parishes  with  large  incomes, 
they  should  be  given  to  the  incumbents  of  large  parishes  ti7t7A  small  incomes; 
and  that  where  cathedral  dignities  are  assigned  as  rewards,  they  should  re- 
ward merit  and  learning,  in  place  of  family  and  political  interest ;'  and  adds, 
'  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  that  this  reform  would  impair  or  prejudice 
our  cathedral  establishments.' 

**  Mr.  Herbert  entertains  different  views  as  to  the  duties  he  would  attach, 
and  proposes  that  the  dean  and  canons  should  hold  no  other  benefices : — 

'*  *  That  each  canonry  should  have  a  special  office,  and  duties  attached  to 
it ;  and  that  the  dean  should  share  in  and  overlook  the  whole ;  and  among 
the  offices  proposed  to  be  so  attached,  and  to  which  I  ^vish  particularly  to 
draw  attention,  are  the  diocesan  inspectorship  of  schools,  and  superintendence 
of  a  training  school.'     He  says — 

'* '  I  would  resuscitate  the  cathedral  school,  by  placing  the  training  schools, 
of  which,  either  for  schoolmasters  or  schoolmistresses,  there  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  one  in  every  diocese,  under  the  direct  control  of  one  of  the  canons,  who 
should  himself  constantly  examine  and  teach  in  it,  as  well  as  exercise  a 
general  supervision. 

"  '  Another  canon  should  act  as  diocesan  inspector  of  schools,  and  one  of 
the  two  would  likewise  act  as  secretary  to  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education.' 

**  The  attaching  a  canonry  to  the  office  of  inspector,  and  of  resuscitating 
the  cathedral  school  as  a  training  school,  is  that  part  of  Mr.  Herbert's  plan 
which  would  be  least  difficult  to  carry  out,  and,  at  the  present  moment,  per- 
haps, the  most  important — certainly  the  most  feasible— and  it  is  that  part 
which  would  meet  with  the  greatest  support.  It  will,  I  hope,  on  that  account 
receive  his  particular  attention. 
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"  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  training-school  in  every  diocese ; 
but  such  schools  need  not  be  confined  to  the  mere  training  of  teachers ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  might,  and  with  advantage  to  the  towns  where  they  were 
situated,  and  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  support,  be  open  to  others — a  class  of 
advanced  pupils,  such  as  would  be  found  in  every  town.  This  seems  to  me 
a  very  important  point. 

"At  the  present  moment  this  suggestion  of  resuscitating  the  diocesan- 
school  as  a  training-school,  placing  it  under  a  canon,  and  opening  it  to  other 
pupils,  becomes  of  vital  importance,  from  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in 
maintaining  diocesan  training-schools  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  from  a  want  of 
funds. 

"  They  are,  many  of  them,  at  present  in  a  very  languid  and  feeble  state, 
relying  mainly  on  the  clergy  for  their  maintenance,  and  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  greater  public  support.  Should  there  be  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  tithe  averages,  money-payments  of  this  kind,  subscrip- 
tions from  the  parochial  clergy  would  be  more  seriously  felt,  and  in  the  end 
dwindle  down  to  nothing. 

"  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Herbert,  of  attaching  one  canonry  to  the  office 
of  inspector,  and  one  to  the  head  of  a  diocesan  training-school,  is  a  hint  in 
the  riijht  direction  for  making  the  Church  eiFective  in  the  matter  of  education, 
and  for  placing  it  on  a  stable  footing;  such  schools,  both  locally  in  the 
cathedral  towns  in  which  they  were  situated,  and  generally  for  the  purposes 
of  training  those  who  are  to  be  occupied  in  teaching  others,  might  be  among 
the  most  important  institutions  of  this  country :  the  subject  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  on  that  account  receive  the  consideration  from  the  public,  and  from 
our  public  men,  which  its  importance  deserves. 

"  I  have  quoted  these  passages  to  show  that  the  question  is  before  the 
public,  as  to  whether  other  duties  cannot,  with  advantage  to  society  and  to 
the  Church,  be  attached  to  capitular  bodies,  besides  those  to  which  they  at 
present  confine  themselves;  thinking  that  it  might  be  wise  for  the  Church 
to  strengthen  that  part  of  her  system,  and  make  it  more  defensible  by  making 
it  more  efficient  than  at  present,  1  have  not  hesitated  to  give  circulation  to 
such  views." 


THE     TRAGEDIES     OF     SOPHOCLES,    IN     ENGLISH     PROSE  ;     THE    OXFORD 
TRANSLATION,  NEW    EDITION,  REVISED    ACCORDING   TO   THE   TEXT  OF 

DiNDORF.  (London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn\) 
This  prose  translation  of  Sophocles  will  be  found  very  useful  to  those 
students  of  Greek  tragedy  who  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
scholarlike  tutor.  The  version  has  been  in  some  places  rendered 
more  literal  than  lieretofore,  especially  as  regards  the  choruses. 
Arguments  have  been  prefixed  to  each  play.  A  general  introduction 
has  been  added,  and  the  notes  have  been  considerably  augmented. 


OXFORD  EXAMINATION  STATUTE.— Nov.  20. 

Outline  of  the  Plan  respecting  the  Responsions  and  the  Public  Exami- 
nations in  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  a  part  has  been  adopted 
by,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  submitted  to  Convocation  on  the  7th  of  next 
month.  The  portions  adopted  are  printed  in  Ordinary  Type ;  those 
which  have  been  before,  and  are  again  to  be  submitted,  in  Italics.  The 
alterations  introduced  in  these  latter  portions  distinguished  by  Small 
Capitals.  The  omissions  are  enclosed  by  Brackets. 
Every  candidate  for  the  first  degree  to  be  required  to  pass  an  Examination 
at  three  distinct  periods. 


One  Latin  Author. 
One  Greek  Author. 
Melioris  sevi  et  notae. 


Translation  into  Latin. 
Arithmetic. 
Geometry,  or 
Algebra. 
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L  The  **  Responsions ''  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year,  in  Lent  and  in 
Act  Terms.  The  first  Responsions  under  the  new  system  to  take 
place  in  Lent  Term,  1851. 

Candidates  to  be  examined  from  their  third  to  their  seventh  term  in- 
dusively. 

Subjects  : — 
^A  main  object  to  be  grammatical  analysis.— 
Translations,  oral  or  written,  from  the  hwHn 
brought  up,  to  be  required.  (The  qnantity 
of  text  may  be  somewhat  less  than  at  pre- 
sent.) 

^The  candidates  to  have  the  same  passage  pro- 

?osed  to  them  for  translation  into  Latin,  and  a 
*aper  of  Grammatical  Questions.  Such  ques- 
tions will  continue  to  be  put  vivd  voce,  as  at 
present.  A  Paper  of  questions  on  Arithmetic 
and  on  Greometry  or  Algebra  will  also  be  set. 
Not  more  than  16  cancUdates  to  be  examined 
vivd  voce  in  one  day. 

n.  The  First  Public  Examination,  to  be  holdea  twice  in  the  year,  in 
Easter  and  Michaelmas  Terms.  This  part  of  the  statute  to  come 
into  operation  in  Easter  Term,  1852. 

Candidates  to  be  examined  from  their  eighth  to  their  twelfth  term  in- 
clusively. 

(i.)  In  Classical  Literature,  Divinity,  8fc, 

Subjects  i—lst,  Necessary. 

The  Four  Gospels  [and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (in  Greek).    Omitted.] 

One  Latin  Author,  1  But  not  the  same,  or  portions  of  the  same,  which 
One  Greek  Author,  >  were  offered  at  Responsions.  One  to  be  [either  an 
Melioris  <Bvi  et  notce,  J      Historian,  or  omitted]  a  Poet,  the  other  an  Orator, 

aUESTIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  THE  AUTHORS  BROUGHT  UP. 

Translation  into  Latin,  1  The  same  for  all  the 

A  Paper  of  Critical  and  Grammatical  Questions,  J  Candidates, 

Ethic  Logic,  or  Algebra  with   Geometry  to  the  extent  of  three  Books  of 
Euclid  at  least, 

2dly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions  to  be  awarded  in  two   divisions, 

HEADED    Se   MAXIME   COMMENDAVERUNT,  A^  Se  EGREGIB   COMMEN- 

DAVERUNT,  RESPECTIVELY.  [Four  Orders.  Omitted.]  [Candidates, 
who  acquit  themselves  with  great  credit  in  the  Necessary  subjects,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Fourth  Order.     Omitted.] 

The  Four  Gospels  [and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (in  Greek).     Omitted.] 

Latin  and  Greek  Authors  "melioris  <Bvi  et  nota," — Specially  Poets 
AND  Orators;  Homer,  Virgil,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  being  re- 
commended BY  NAME. 

Philology  and  Criticism, 

Latin  and  Greek  Composition,  and  Translation  into  those  languages. 
Versification  to  be  optional. 

Passages  from  the  Classical  Authors  to  be  set  with  a  view  to  accuracy 
and  elegance  of  translation. 

Logic, 

in,)  In  Pure  Mathematics  exclusively. 

With  Honorary  Distinctions  |  in  Two  Divisions.  [Four  Orders. 
Omitted.] 
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"  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  training-school  in  every  diocese ; 
but  such  schools  need  not  be  confined  to  the  mere  training  of  teachers ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  might,  and  with  advantage  to  the  towns  where  they  were 
situated,  and  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  support,  be  open  to  others — a  class  of 
advanced  pupils,  such  as  would  be  found  in  every  town.  This  seems  to  me 
a  very  important  point. 

"At  the  present  moment  this  suggestion  of  resuscitating  the  diocesan- 
school  as  a  training-school,  placing  it  under  a  canon,  and  opening  it  to  other 
pupils,  becomes  of  vital  importance,  from  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in 
maintaining  diocesan  training-schools  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  from  a  want  of 
funds. 

"  They  are,  many  of  them,  at  present  in  a  very  languid  and  feeble  state, 
relying  mainly  on  the  clergy  for  their  maintenance,  and  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  greater  public  support.  Should  there  be  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  tithe  averages,  money-payments  of  this  kind,  subscrip- 
tions from  the  parochial  clergy  would  be  more  seriously  felt,  and  in  the  end 
dwindle  down  to  nothing. 

"  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Herbert,  of  attaching  one  canonry  to  the  office 
of  inspector,  and  one  to  the  head  of  a  diocesan  training-school,  is  a  hint  in 
the  riirht  direction  for  making  the  Church  etFective  in  the  matter  of  education, 
and  for  placing  it  on  a  stable  footing;  such  schools,  both  locally  in  the 
cathedral  towns  in  which  they  were  situated,  and  generally  for  the  purposes 
of  training  those  who  are  to  be  occupied  in  teaching  others,  might  be  among 
the  most  important  institutions  of  this  country :  the  subject  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  on  that  account  receive  the  consideration  from  the  public,  and  from 
our  public  men,  which  its  importance  deserves. 

"  I  have  quoted  these  passages  to  show  that  the  question  is  before  the 
public,  as  to  whether  other  duties  cannot,  with  advantage  to  society  and  to 
the  Church,  be  attached  to  capitular  bodies,  besides  those  to  which  they  at 
present  confine  themselves;  thinking  that  it  might  be  wise  for  the  Church 
to  strengthen  that  part  of  her  system,  and  make  it  more  defensible  by  making 
it  more  efficient  than  at  present,  1  have  not  hesitated  to  give  circulation  to 
such  views." 


THE     TRAGEDIES     OF     SOPHOCLES,    IN     ENGLISH     PROSE  ;     THE    OXFORD 
TRANSLATION,  NEW    EDITION,  REVISED    ACCORDING   TO   THE   TEXT  OF 

DiNDORF.  (London  :  Henry  G,  Bohn,) 
This  prose  translation  of  Sophocles  will  be  found  very  useful  to  those 
students  of  Greek  tragedy  who  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
scholarlike  tutor.  The  version  has  been  in  some  places  rendered 
more  literal  than  heretofore,  especially  as  regards  the  choruses. 
Arguments  have  been  prefixed  to  each  play.  A  general  introduction 
has  been  added,  and  the  notes  have  been  considerably  augmented. 
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Outline  of  the  Plan  respecting  the  Responsions  and  the  Public  Exami- 
nations in  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  a  part  has  been  adopted 
by,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  submitted  to  Convocation  on  the  7th  of  next 
month.  The  portions  adopted  are  printed  in  Ordinary  Type ;  those 
which  have  been  before,  and  are  again  to  be  submitted,  in  Italics.  The 
alterations  introduced  in  these  latter  portions  distinguished  by  Small 
Capitals.  The  omissions  are  enclosed  by  Brackets. 
Every  candidate  for  the  first  degree  to  be  required  to  pass  an  Examination 
at  three  distinct  periods. 
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"  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  training-school  in  every  diocese ; 
but  such  schools  need  not  be  confined  to  the  mere  training  of  teachers ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  might,  and  with  advantage  to  the  towns  where  they  were 
situated,  and  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  support,  be  open  to  others — a  class  of 
advanced  pupils,  such  as  would  be  found  in  every  town.  This  seems  to  me 
a  very  important  point. 

"At  the  present  moment  this  suggestion  of  resuscitating  the  diocesan- 
school  as  a  training-school,  placing  it  under  a  canon,  and  opening  it  to  other 
pupils,  becomes  of  vital  importance,  from  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in 
maintaining  diocesan  training-schools  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  from  a  want  of 
funds. 

"  They  are,  many  of  them,  at  present  in  a  very  languid  and  feeble  state, 
relying  mainly  on  the  clergy  for  their  maintenance,  and  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  greater  public  support.  Should  there  be  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  tithe  averages,  money-payments  of  this  kind,  subscrip- 
tions from  the  parochial  clergy  would  be  more  seriously  felt,  and  in  the  end 
dwindle  down  to  nothing. 

"  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Herbert,  of  attaching  one  canonry  to  the  office 
of  inspector,  and  one  to  the  head  of  a  diocesan  training-school,  is  a  hint  in 
the  riiiht  direction  for  making  the  Church  effective  in  the  matter  of  education, 
and  for  placing  it  on  a  stable  footing;  such  schools,  both  locally  in  the 
cathedral  towns  in  which  they  were  siiuated,  and  generally  for  the  purposes 
of  training  those  who  are  to  be  occupied  in  teaching  others,  might  be  among 
the  most  important  institutions  of  this  country :  the  subject  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  on  that  account  receive  the  consideration  from  the  public,  and  from 
our  public  men,  which  its  importance  deserves. 

*'  I  have  quoted  these  passages  to  show  that  the  question  is  before  the 
public,  as  to  whether  other  duties  cannot,  with  advantage  to  society  and  to 
the  Church,  be  attached  to  capitular  bodies,  besides  those  to  which  they  at 
present  confine  themselves;  thinking  that  it  might  be  wise  for  the  Church 
to  strengthen  that  part  of  her  system,  and  make  it  more  defensible  by  making 
it  more  efficient  than  at  present,  1  have  not  hesitated  to  give  circulation  to 
such  views." 


THE     TRAGEDIES     OF     SOPHOCLES,    IN     ENGLISH     PROSE  ;     THE    OXFORD 
TRANSLATION,  NEW    EDITION,  REVISED    ACCORDING   TO   THE   TEXT  OF 

DiNDORF.  (London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn,) 
This  prose  translation  of  Sophocles  will  be  found  very  useful  to  those 
students  of  Greek  tragedy  who  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
scholarlike  tutor.  The  version  has  been  in  some  places  rendered 
more  literal  than  heretofore,  especially  as  regards  the  choruses. 
Arguments  have  been  prefixed  to  each  play.  A  general  introduction 
has  been  added,  and  the  notes  have  been  considerably  augmented. 


OXFORD  EXAMINATION  STATUTE.— Nov.  20. 

Outline  of  the  Plan  respecting  the  Responsions  and  the  Public  Exami- 
nations in  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  a  part  has  been  adopted 
by,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  submitted  to  Convocation  on  the  7th  of  next 
month.  The  portions  adopted  are  printed  in  Ordinary  Type ;  those 
which  have  been  before,  and  are  again  to  be  submitted,  in  Italics.  The 
alterations  introduced  in  these  latter  portions  distinguished  by  Small 
Capitals.  The  omissions  are  enclosed  by  Brackets. 
Every  candidate  for  the  first  degree  to  be  required  to  pass  an  Examination 
at  three  distinct  periods. 


One  Latin  Author. 
One  Greek  Author. 
Melioris  sevi  et  not®. 


0X70&D  SXAMJK^TJOV  STATUTE*  491 

I.  The  **  Responsions "  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year,  in  Lent  and  in 

Act  Terms.      The  first  Responsions  under  the  new  system  to  take 
place  in  Lent  Term,  1851. 

Candidates  to  be  examined  from  their  third  to  their  seventh  term  in-* 
dusively. 

Subjects  : — 
''A  main  object  to  be  grammatical  analysis.^-* 
Translations,  oral  or  written,  from  the  books 
brought  up,  to  be  required.  (The  qnantity 
of  text  may  be  somewhat  less  than  at  pre- 
sent.) 

TThe  candidates  to  have  the  same  passage  pro- 
posed to  them  for  translation  into  Latin,  and  a 
Paper  of  Grammatieal  Questions.  Such  ques- 
tions will  conttnne  to  be  put  vivd  voce^  as  at 
present.  A  Paper  of  questions  on  Arithmetic 
and  on  Geometry  or  Algebra  will  also  be  set. 
Not  more  than  16  candidates  to  be  examined 
wod  voce  in  one  day. 

II.  The  First  Public  Examination,  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year,  in 

Easter  and  Michaelmas  Terms.     This  part  of  the  statute  to  come 
into  operation  in  Easter  Term,  1852. 

Candidates  to  be  examined  from  their  eighth  to  their  twelfth  term  in- 
clusively. 

^)  In  Classical  Literature,  Divinity,  8fc, 

Subjects  : — \st,  Necessary. 
The  Four  Gospels  [and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (in  Greek).    Omitted.] 


Translation  into  Latin. 
Arithmetic. 
Geometry,  or 
Algebra. 


One  Latin  Author, 
One  Greek  Author. 
Melioris  <m  et  nottB.  . 


But  not  the  same,  or  portions  of  the  same,  which 
were  offered  at  Responsions.  One  to  be  [either  an 
Historian,  or  omitted]  a  Poet,  the  other  an  Orator. 


aUESTIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  THE  AUTHORS  BROUGHT  UP. 

Translation  into  Latin,  1  The  same  for  all  the 

A  Paper  of  Critical  and  Grammatical  Questions.  J         Candidates. 

Ethic  Logic,  or  Algebra  with   Geometry  to  the  extent  of  three  Books  of 
Euclid  at  least. 

2dly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions  to  be  awarded  in  two   divisions, 

HEADED    Se    MAXIME    COMMENDAVERUNT,  A^  Se  EGREGIB   COMMEN- 

DAVERUNT,  RESPECTIVELY.  [Four  Orders.  Omitted.]  [Candidates, 
who  acquit  themselves  with  great  credit  in  the  Necessary  subjects,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Fourth  Order.     Omitted.] 

The  Four  Gospels  [and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (in  Greek).    Omitted.] 

Latin  and  Greek  Authors  "melioris  avi  et  notm." — Specially  Poets 
AND  Orators;  Homer,  Virgil,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  being  re- 
commended BY  NAME. 

Philology  and  Criticism. 

Latin  and  Greek  Composition,  and  Translation  into  those  languages. 
Versification  to  he  optional. 

Passages  from  the  Classical  Authors  to  he  set  with  a  view  to  accuracy 
and  elegance  of  translation. 

Logic. 

in.)  In  Pure  Mathematics  exclusively. 

With  Honorary  Distinctions  5  in  Two  Divisions.  [Four  Orders. 
Omitted.] 
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'*  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  training-school  in  every  diocese ; 
but  such  schools  need  not  be  confined  to  the  mere  training  of  teachers ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  might,  and  with  advantage  to  the  towns  where  ihey  were 
situated,  and  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  support,  be  open  to  others — a  class  of 
advanced  pupils,  such  as  would  be  found  in  every  town.  This  seems  to  me 
a  very  important  point. 

"  At  the  present  moment  this  suggestion  of  resuscitating  the  diocesan- 
school  as  a  training-school,  placing  it  under  a  canon,  and  opening  it  to  other 
pupils,  becomes  of  vital  importance,  from  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in 
maintaining  diocesan  training-schools  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  from  a  want  of 
funds. 

"  They  are,  many  of  them,  at  present  in  a  very  languid  and  feeble  state, 
relying  mainly  on  the  clergy  for  their  maintenance,  and  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  greater  public  support.  Should  there  be  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  tithe  averages,  money-payments  of  this  kind,  subscrip- 
tions from  the  parochial  clergy  would  be  more  seriously  felt,  and  in  the  end 
dwindle  down  to  nothing. 

"  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Herbert,  of  attaching  one  canonry  to  the  office 
of  inspector,  and  one  to  the  head  of  a  diocesan  training-school,  is  a  hint  in 
the  riirht  direction  for  making  the  Church  effective  in  the  matter  of  education, 
and  for  placing  it  on  a  stable  footing;  such  schools,  both  locally  in  the 
cathedral  towns  in  which  they  were  situated,  and  generally  for  the  purposes 
of  training  those  who  are  to  be  occupied  in  teaching  others,  might  be  among 
the  most  important  institutions  of  this  country :  the  subject  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  on  that  account  receive  the  consideration  from  the  public,  and  from 
our  public  men,  which  its  importance  deserves. 

"  I  have  quoted  these  passages  to  show  that  the  question  is  before  the 
public,  as  to  whether  other  duties  cannot,  with  advantage  to  society  and  to 
the  Church,  be  attached  to  capitular  bodies,  besides  those  to  which  they  at 
present  confine  themselves;  thinking  that  it  might  be  wise  for  the  Church 
to  strengthen  that  part  of  her  system,  and  make  it  more  defensible  by  making 
it  more  efficient  than  at  present,  1  have  not  hesitated  to  give  circulation  to 
such  views." 


THE     TRAGEDIES     OF     SOPHOCLES,    IN     ENGLISH     PROSE  ;     THE    OXFORD 
TRANSLATION,  NEW    EDITION,  REVISED    ACCORDING   TO   THE   TEXT  OF 

DiNDORF.  (London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn,) 
This  prose  translation  of  Sophocles  will  be  found  very  useful  to  those 
students  of  Greek  tragedy  who  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
scholarlike  tutor.  The  version  has  been  in  some  places  rendered 
more  literal  than  heretofore,  especially  as  regards  the  choruses. 
Arguments  have  been  prefixed  to  each  play.  A  general  introduction 
has  been  added,  and  the  notes  have  been  considerably  augmented. 


OXFORD  EXAMINATION  STATUTE.— Nov.  20. 

Outline  of  the  Plan  respecting  the  Responsions  and  the  Public  Exami- 
nations in  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  a  part  has  been  adopted 
by,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  submitted  to  Convocation  on  the  7th  of  next 
month.  The  portions  adopted  are  printed  in  Ordinary  Type ;  those 
which  have  been  before,  and  are  again  to  be  submitted,  in  Italics.  The 
alterations  introduced  in  these  latter  portions  distinguished  by  Small 
Capitals.  The  omissions  are  enclosed  by  Brackets. 
Every  candidate  for  the  first  degree  to  be  required  to  pass  an  Examination 
at  three  distinct  periods. 


One  Latin  Author. 
One  Greek  Author. 
Melioris  sevi  et  not®. 
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I.  The ''  Responsions "  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year,  in  Lent  and  in 
Act  Terms.  The  first  Responsions  under  the  new  system  to  take 
place  in  Lent  Term,  1851. 

Candidates  to  be  examined  from  their  third  to  their  seventh  term  in-* 
clusively. 

Subjects  : — 
''A  main  object  to  be  grammatical  analysis."^ 
Translations,  oral  or  written,  from  the  books 
brought  up,  to  be  required.  (The  qnantity 
of  text  may  be  somewhat  less  than  at  pre- 
sent.) 

^he  candidates  to  have  the  same  passage  pro- 
posed to  them  for  translation  into  Latin,  and  a 
Paper  of  Grammatieal  Questions.  Such  ques- 
tions will  continiie  to  be  put  vivd  voce,  as  at 
present.  A  Paper  of  questions  on  Arithmetic 
and  on  Geometry  or  Algebra  will  also  be  set. 
Not  more  than  16  candidates  to  be  examined 
vivd  voce  in  one  day. 

I  J.  The  First  Public  Examination,  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year,  in 
Easter  and  Michaelmas  Terms.  This  part  of  the  statute  to  come 
into  operation  in  Easter  Term,  1853. 

Candidates  to  be  examined  from  their  eighth  to  their  twelfth  term  in- 
clusively. 

^)  In  Classical  Literature,  Divinity,  8fc, 

Subjects  : — \st,  Necessary. 

The  Four  Gospels  [and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (in  Greek).    Omitted.] 

One  Latin  Author,     1  But  not  the  same,  or  portions  of  the  same,  which 

were  offered  at  Responsions.     One  to  be  [either  an 
Historian,  or  omitted]  a  Poet,  the  other  an  Orator, 


Translation  into  Latin. 
Arithmetic. 
Geometry,  or 
Algebra. 


One  Greek  Author. 

Melioris  cevi  et  nota.  . 


aUESTIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  THE  AUTHORS  BROUGHT  UP. 

Translation  into  Latin.  1  The  same  for  all  the 

A  Paper  of  Critical  and  Grammatical  Questions.  J         Candidates. 

Ethic  Logic,  or  Algebra  with   Geometry  to  the  extent  of  three  Books  of 
Euclid  at  least. 

2dly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions  to  be  awarded  in  two   divisions, 

HEADED    Se    MAXIME    COMMENDAVERUNT,  A^  Se  EGREGIE   COMMEN- 

DAVERUNT,  RESPECTIVELY.  [Four  Orders.  Omitted.]  [Candidates, 
who  acquit  themselves  with  great  credit  in  the  Necessary  subjects,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Fourth  Order.     Omitted.] 

The  Four  Gospels  [and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (in  Greek).    Omitted.] 

Latin  and  Greek  Authors  "melioris  avi  et  not€B." — Specially  Poets 
AND  Orators;  Homer,  Virgil,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  being  re- 
commended BY  name. 

Philology  and  Criticism. 

Latin  and  Greek  Composition,  and  Translation  into  those  languages. 
Versification  to  be  optional. 

Passages  from  the  Classical  Authors  to  be  set  with  a  view  to  accuracy 
and  elegance  of  translation. 

Logic. 

(n.)  In  Pure  Mathematics  exclusively. 

With  Honorary  Distinctions ;  in  Two  Divisions.  [Four  Orders. 
Omitted.] 
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"  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  training-school  in  every  diocese ; 
but  such  schools  need  not  be  confined  to  the  mere  training  of  teachers ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  might,  and  with  advantage  to  the  towns  where  they  were 
situated,  and  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  support,  be  open  to  others — a  class  of 
advanced  pupils,  such  as  would  be  found  in  every  town.  This  seems  to  me 
a  very  important  point. 

"At  the  present  moment  this  suggestion  of  resuscitating  the  diocesan- 
school  as  a  training-school,  placing  it  under  a  canon,  and  opening  it  to  other 
pupils,  becomes  of  vital  importance,  from  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in 
maintaining  diocesan  training-schools  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  from  a  want  of 
funds. 

"  They  are,  many  of  them,  at  present  in  a  very  languid  and  feeble  state, 
relying  mainly  on  the  clergy  for  their  maintenance,  and  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  greater  public  support.  Should  there  be  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  tithe  averages,  money-payments  of  this  kind,  subscrip- 
tions from  the  parochial  clergy  would  be  more  seriously  felt,  and  in  the  end 
dwindle  down  to  nothing. 

"  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Herbert,  of  attaching  one  canonry  to  the  office 
of  inspector,  and  one  to  the  head  of  a  diocesan  training-school,  is  a  hint  in 
the  riiiht  direction  for  making  the  Church  effective  in  the  matter  of  education, 
and  for  placing  it  on  a  stable  footing;  such  schools,  both  locally  in  the 
cathedral  towns  in  which  they  were  siiuated,  and  generally  for  the  purposes 
of  training  those  who  are  to  be  occupied  in  teaching  others,  might  be  among 
the  most  important  institutions  of  this  country :  the  subject  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  on  that  account  receive  the  consideration  from  the  public,  and  from 
our  public  men,  which  its  importance  deserves. 

**  I  have  quoted  these  passages  to  show  that  the  question  is  before  the 
public,  as  to  whether  other  duties  cannot,  with  advantage  to  society  and  to 
the  Church,  be  attached  to  capitular  bodies,  besides  those  to  which  they  at 
present  confine  themselves;  thinking  that  it  might  be  wise  for  the  Church 
to  strengthen  that  part  of  her  system,  and  make  it  more  defensible  by  making 
it  more  efficient  than  at  present,  1  have  not  hesitated  to  give  circulation  to 
such  views." 


THE     TRAGEDIES     OF     SOPHOCLES,    IN     ENGLISH     PROSE  ;     THE    OXFORD 
TRANSLATION,  NEW    EDITION,  REVISED    ACCORDING   TO   THE   TEXT  OF 

DiNDORF.  (London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn,) 
This  prose  translation  of  Sophocles  will  be  found  very  useful  to  those 
students  of  Greek  tragedy  who  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
scholarlike  tutor.  The  version  has  been  in  some  places  rendered 
more  literal  than  heretofore,  especially  as  regards  the  choruses. 
Arguments  have  been  prefixed  to  each  play.  A  general  introduction 
has  been  added,  and  the  notes  have  been  considerably  augmented. 


OXFORD  EXAMINATION  STATUTE.— Nov.  20. 

Outline  of  the  Plan  respecting  the  Responsions  and  the  Public  Exami- 
nations in  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  a  part  has  been  adopted 
by,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  submitted  to  Convocation  on  the  7th  of  next 
month.  The  portions  adopted  are  printed  in  Ordinary  Type ;  those 
which  have  been  before,  and  are  again  to  be  submitted,  in  Italics.  The 
alterations  introduced  in  these  latter  portions  distinguished  by  Small 
Capitals.  The  omissions  are  enclosed  by  Brackets. 
Every  candidate  for  the  first  degree  to  be  required  to  pass  an  Examination 
at  three  distinct  periods. 


One  Latin  Author. 
One  Greek  Author. 
Melioris  sevi  et  notes. 
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I.  The  "  Responsions "  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year,  in  Lent  and  in 

Act  Terms.      The  first  Responsions  under  the  new  system  to  take 
place  in  Lent  Term,  1851. 

Candidates  to  be  examined  from  their  third  to  their  seventh  term  in-* 
dusively. 

Subjects  : — 
''A  main  object  to  be  grammatical  analysis.^-* 
Translations,  oral  or  written,  from  the  books 
brought  up,  to  be  required.  (The  qnantity 
of  text  may  be  somewhat  less  than  at  pre- 
sent.) 

^he  candidates  to  have  the  same  passage  pro- 
posed to  them  for  translation  into  Latin,  and  a 
Paper  of  Grammatieal  Questions.  Such  ques- 
tions will  continiie  to  be  put  vivd  voce,  as  at 
present.  A  Paper  of  questions  on  Arithmetic 
and  on  Geometry  or  Algebra  will  also  be  set. 
Not  more  than  16  candidates  to  be  examined 
tied  voce  in  one  day. 

II.  The  First  Public  Examination,  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year,  in 

Easter  and  Michaelmas  Terms.     This  part  of  the  statute  to  come 
into  operation  in  Easter  Term,  1853. 

Candidates  to  be  examined  from  their  eighth  to  their  twelfth  term  in- 
clusively. 

$.)  In  Classical  Literature,  Divinity,  8fc. 

Subjects  :— l^f.  Necessary, 
The  Four  Gospels  [and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (in  Greek).    Omitted.] 


Translation  into  Latin. 
Arithmetic. 
Geometry,  or 
Algebra. 


One  Latin  Author, 
One  Greek  Author, 
Melioris  cevi  et  notte,  . 


But  not  the  same,  or  portions  of  the  same,  which 
were  offered  at  Responsions.  One  to  be  [either  an 
Historian,  or  omitted]  a  Poet,  the  other  an  Orator, 


aUESTIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  THE  AUTHORS  BROUGHT  UP. 

Translation  into  Latin,  1  The  same  for  all  the 

A  Paper  of  Critical  and  Grammatical  Questions,  J         Candidates. 

Ethic  Logic,  or  Algebra  mth   Geometry  to  the  extent  of  three  Books  of 
Euclid  at  least. 

2dly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions  to  be  awarded  in  two   divisions, 

HEADED    Sb    MAXIME    COMMENDAVERUNT,  A^  Se  EGREQIB   COMMEN- 

DAVERUNT,  RESPECTIVELY.  [Four  Ordcrs.  Omitted.]  [Candidates, 
who  acquit  themselves  with  great  credit  in  the  Necessary  subjects,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Fourth  Order.     Omitted.] 

The  Four  Gospels  [and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (in  Greek).    Omitted.] 

Latin  and  Greek  Authors  "melioris  avi  et  not€B." — Specially  Poets 
AND  Orators;  Homer,  Virgil,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  being  re- 
commended BY  NAME. 

Philology  and  Criticism, 

Latin  and  Greek  Composition,  and  Translation  into  those  languages. 
Versification  to  be  optional. 

Passages  from  the  Classical  Authors  to  be  set  with  a  view  to  accuracy 
and  elegance  of  translation. 

Logic. 

Cn.)  In  Pure  Mathematics  exclusively. 

With  Honorary  Distinctions;  in  Two  Divisions.  [Four  Orders. 
Omitted.] 
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III.  The  Second  Public  Examination. 

This  Examination  to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year ;  early  in  Easter  and 
Michaelmas  Terms,  This  Examination  to  he  carried  on  under  the  new  system 
for  the  first  time  in  Easter  Term,  1853. 

Candidates  not  to  be  examined  before  their  thirteenth  term, 

ITie  Examination  to  be  conducted  in  four  schools  j  an  Examination  in  each 
school  taking  place  in  the  same  term  {Easter  and  Act  Terms  being  counted  as 
one  term), 

(i.)  School  of  the  "  lAteroi  Humaniores.*' 

Subjects: — 1st,  Necessary, 

Divinity  ;  viz.,  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek  ;  the 
Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ;  Sacred  History  ;  the  Subjects 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  j  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
Some  one  ancient  work  on  [Moral  omitted]  Philosophy,  and  one  Ancient  His- 
torical work,  one  being  in  Greek,  and  the  other  in  Latin,  [A  Thesis  may  be 
set  for  a  short  Latin  or  English  Essay,  omitted.] 

QUESTIONS   RELATING  TO   THE   SUBJECT-MATTER  OP  THE   BOOKS 

BROUGHT   UP   TO  BE    SET. 

2dly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions, 

Divinity,  as  above  {the  Candidates,  however,  may,  if  they  please,  be  eX" 
amined  in  some  portion  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  in  one  or  more  of  the 
Epistles);  THE  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  Philology  and 
Criticism  ;  Logic  j  Ancient  History,  Greek  and  Roman,  including  Chrono- 
logy, Geography,  and  Antiquities;  Greek  and  Roman  Orators;  Rhetoric; 
Poetics  ;  Ethics,  and  Politics;  the  ancient  writers  to  be  always  produced,  but 
with  permission  to  illustrate  them,  as  at  present,  from  modem  writers;  Essays  in 
English,  Latin,  or  Greek,  Translation  from  Classical  Authors,  Papers  of 
Questions  on  the  subjects  of  the  examination,  to  be  set,  [Divinity  and  omitted.] 
Logic  to  be  required  of  all,  and  to  have  due  weight  in  the  distribution  of 
Honours. 

A  Clause  added  to  the  effect  that,  as  eminence  in  all  points 
cannot  be  attained  by  all   Candidates,  the  Examiners  may 

ALLOW  merits  TO  COMPENSATE  FOR  DEFECTS,  SO  THAT  A  CANDIDATE 

eminent  IN  Philosophy  and  History,  provided  he  shall  have 
made  laudable  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek,  or  one  eminent 
IN  Philology  AND  Criticism  who  displays  a  praiseworthy  know- 
ledge OF  Philosophy  and  History,  shall  not  be  refused  the 
highest  honours.        , 

(ii.)  School  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  studied  mathematically. 

Subjects  : — Ist,  Necessary. 

Plane  Geometry,  to  the  extent  of  Six  Books  of  Euclid;  or,  the  first  part 
of  Algebra.  Certain  parts  of  Plane  Geometry,  to  be  treated  Algebraically  or 
Geometrically,  at  the  option  of  the  Candidates. 

2dly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions. 

Mixed  as  well  as  Pure  Mathematics. 

(iii.)  School  of  Natural  Science. 

Subjects: — 1st,  Necessary. 

The  elements  of  two  at  least  of  the  three  following  subjects :  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  Chemical  Philosophy,  Physiology ;  an  acquaintance  with  some 
one  branch  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  being  always  required. 

2dly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions. 

Besides  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  three  subjects  mentioned  above, 
an  exact  acquaintance  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  subordinate  branches  of 
natural  science. 
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(iv.)  ScAoo/o/ Jurisprudence  ai^d  Modem  History  [jAxid  the  cognate 
sciences.     Omitted]. 

Subjects  : — let.  Necessary, 

At  least  a  knowledge  of  the  History  of  England,  or  France,  or  Germany, 
during  the  I6th  or  17 th  centuries. 
Some  portions  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  as  recently  edited. 

2dly,  For  Honorary  Distinctions. 

Modern  History  to  the  year  1789;  General  Jurisprudence  {including  Civil 
Law)  ;  Laws  of  England.  [Moral  Philosophy  as  set  forth  by  original  writers 
in  the  English  language  ;  Philosophy  of  Language.     Omitted.] 

The  examiners  in  all  these  schools  to  examine  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
shall  think  best  adapted  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  candidates. 

Every  candidate  for  the  first  degree  to  be  required  to  have  passed  in  two 
at  least  of  these  four  schools  (the  school  of  the  "  Literae  Humaniores" 
being  always  one^  and  to  be  passed  first),  but  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
term. 

Honours  to  be  awarded  in  each  of  the  four  schools  ;  the  names. of  those 
who  obtain  distinction  being  printed  in  four  classes,  and  in  alphabetical 
order  in  each  class.  [But  not  to  be  awarded  in  any  of  the  schools  to  any 
candidate  whose  name  had  not  appeared  in  some  class  (in  either  school)  at 
the  first  public  examination ;  nor  in  the  school  of  the  "  Literse  Humaniores," 
or  of  mathematics,  to  any  candidate  whose  name  had  not  appeared  in  some 
class  in  the  corresponding  school  in  the  first  public  examination.     Omitted.] 

No  candidate  to  attain  honours  in  any  school  after  his  eighteenth  term. 

The  names  of  all  who  merely  pass,  both  at  the  first  and  at  the  second 
public  examinations,  to  be  printed,  and  in  alphabetical  order. 

Each  name  on  the  list  of  those  who  have  passed  the  Second  Public  Exami- 
nation, whether  with  or' without  honours,  to  bear  a  mark  denoting  the  dis- 
tinction {if  any)  which  the  individual  shall  have  obtained  at  the  First  Public 
Examination. 

Candidates  on  setting  down  their  names  for  the  Second  Examination  to 
be  required  to  produce  certificates  of  attendance  on  public  Professors  during 
two  Courses  of  Lectures  at  least,  and  on  different  subjects. 

Those  who  fail  to  present  themselves  within  the  periods  prescribed,  either 
at  the  Responsions  or  at  the  First  Public  Examination,  without  accounting 
satisfactorily  for  such  failure  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Proctors,  not 
to  have  their  Terms  reckoned  from  those  periods  respectively  till  they  offer 
themselves. 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  sit  in  the  schools  previously  to  their  exami- 
nation in  any  of  the  schools. 

No  person  matriculated  in  the  course  of  the  [present  omitted]  Lent 
Term,  1849,  or  at  any  earlier  period,  to  be  affected  by  the  statutes  now 
proposed. 

Provisions  inserted  in  the  statutes  to  meet  the  difficulties  incident  to  a 
change  of  system,  so  as  to  relieve  individuals  from  every  kind  of  hardship. 

IV.  With  respect  to  the  examiners. 

(i.)  The  masters  of  the  schools  to  examine  at  the  Responsions,  as  at 
present  [but  to  be  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellors  and  Proctors,  or  by 
two  of  them,  of  whom  the  Vice- Chancellor  is  to  be  one,  and  approved  by 
Convocation.  The  stipend  of  each  master  of  the  schools  to  be  501.  per 
annum.  Omitted].  (Nomination  and  stipends  to  be  as  at 
present.) 

(ii.)  For  the  First  Public  Examination,  four  classical  examiners  (bearing 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  moderators)  to  be  appointed,  and  three  for 
Qiathematics.    Three  Moderators  in  two  separate  schools  to  examine  those 
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who  are  not  candidates  for  honours,  the  classical  moderators  being  assisted 
for  this  purpose  by  the  mathematical  moderators.  All  the  classical  mode- 
rators and  all  the  mathematical  moderators  to  be  present  at  the  examination 
of  those  who  are  candidates  for  honours  in  each  school  respectively.  The 
Moderators  to  he  nominated  by  the  hoards  which  are  to  nominate  the  examiners 
for  the  Schools  of  the  *'  Liters  Humaniores*'  and  Mathematics  respectively,  in 
the  Second  Puhlic  Examination,  and  to  he  approved  hy  Convocation,  The 
stipend  of  a  classical  moderator  to  be  80/.  per  annum ;  of  the  mathematical 
moderators  [50Z.  omitted]  6oZ.  per  annum. 

(iii.)  For  the  Second  Public  Examination,  four  examiners  to  be  appointed 
for  the  School  of  the  '^IntertB  Humaniores,*'  and  three  for  each  of  the  other 
three  schools.  The  Examination  in  the  **  lAtercs  Humaniores''  to  be  conducted, 
in  the  case  of  persons  not  candidates  for  honours,  in  two  schools,  with  two 
examiners  in  each.  The  same  person  may  be  nominated  to  be  an  examiner  in 
more  than  one  school  in  the  same  term.  The  stipend  of  the  examiners  in  the 
school  of  the  "  Litera  Humaniores"  to  be  [80/.  omitted]  100/.  jp^  annum,  of 
each  of  the  other  examiners  [40/.  omitted]  50/.  The  examiners  in  the  several 
schools  to  be  nominated  by  four  boards,  and  approved  by  Convocation,  and  in 
each  case  the  presence  of  three  members,  of  whom  the  Vice- Chancellor  is  to  be 
one,  to  be  necessary  for  a  nomination ;  viz,, — 

For  the  School  of  the  "  Literte  Humaniores  *'  to  be  nominated  by  the  Vice-- 
Chancellor,  Senior  Proctor,  Junior  Proctor,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Professor 
of  Logic,  Professor  of  Poetry,  Public  Orator, 

For  the  School  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Senior 
Proctor,  Junior  Proctor,  Sedleian  Reader,  Professor  of  Geometry,  Professor 
of  Anatomy, 

For  the  School  of  Natural  Science,  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Senior  Proctor, 
Junior  Proctor,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Reader 
in  Experimental  Philosophy,  Reader  in  Mineralogy,  Reader  in  Geology,  Reader 
in  Botany, 

For  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  and  Modem  History,  by  Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History  [Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Omitted].  The  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Senior  Proctor,  Junior  Proctor,  Camden  Professor  op  An- 
cient History,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law,  Vinerian  Professor  of  Common  Law, 


DEPORTMENT  IN  THE  TEACHER. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  almost  unlimited  influence  which  the 
teacher  may,  and  almost  unconsciously  does,  exert  over  his  pupils,  especially 
in  his  fj^eneral  bearing  and  manners,  we  cannot  but  feel  tne  reality  of  the 
truth,  that  he  teaches  by  example  no  less  than  by  precept.  One  great  aim  of 
education  is  to  improve  and  refine  the  manners.  The  man  who  has  improved 
his  intellectual  powers  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  but  who  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge properly  his  social  duties,  may  stiU  be  considered  as  wanting  one  of 
the  most  essential  parts  of  a  good  education.  The  chain  that  should  bind 
him  in  close  affinity  to  his  fellow-mortals,  his  friends,  neighbours,  and  asso- 
ciates, has  one  broken  link,  and  after  all  he  is  little  better  than  a  blank  in 
society.  If  his  manners  are  repulsive  and  disagreeable,  instead  of  being 
courted  and  admired,  he  is  disliked  and  shunned.  The  position  of  such  an 
individual  is  far  from  being  enviable.  Obliged,  almost  of  necessity,  to  debar 
himself  from  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  he  cannot  be  happy  himself, 
nor  can  he  be  the  means  of  rendering  others  happy.    True  education  leads 
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to  entirely  different  results.  The  teacher  is  its  minister.  He  is  commissioned 
to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term ;  to  educate 
the  people  intellectually,  morally,  physically,  and  socially ;  and,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  arduous  and  responsible  trust,  he  should  be  careful  not  to  omit 
that  most  important  article  in  his  commission — the  improvement  of  his  pu- 
pils' manners. 

What,  then,  constitutes  proper  deportment  in  a  teacher  ?  By  the  teacher's 
deportment,  is  meant  his  manners,  or  general  behaviour,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  school-room.  It  certainly  should  be  manly  on  all  occasions;  never 
haughty  or  arbitrary.  Calmness  and  decision  should  be  predominant  quali- 
ties in  his  mental  constitution.  No  passion  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
manifest  itself,  at  least  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils.  In  short,  he  should 
always  be  pleasant,  kind,  and  affable.  Whenever  and  wherever  the  instructor 
meets  a  pupil  out  of  the  school-room,  whether  he  be  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  worthy  or  unworthy,  he  should  always  extend  to  him  the  hand  of 
friendship,  and  treat  him  with  kindness.  His  language  should  be  guarded 
and  becoming.  His  address  should  be  courteous  and  dignified  toward  all  with 
whom  he  may  chance  to  meet ;  and  his  influence  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
means  used  in  acquiring  it.  No  harsh  disputations,  conflicting  with  local, 
party,  or  sectarian  prejudices,  should  be  engaged  in.  But  rather  let  coolness, 
impartiality,  and  moderation  characterize  the  teacher's  conversation.  The 
good  effects  of  such  a  course  cannot  for  a  moment  be  questioned.  The  power 
of  example  is  immense,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  If  the  teacher's  example 
in  deportment  be  such  as  stated  above,  its  effects  will  be  most  beneficial  for 
the  time  being,  and  will  exercise  a  controlling  influence  through  untold  years 
of  the  future.  The  pupil  will  remember,  even  to  the  latest  day  of  his  earthly 
existence,  the  kindness  of  his  instructor ;  it  will  cling  to  his  memory  in  every 
situation  in  life.  Even  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  were  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
such  had  received  good  instruction,  cannot  fail  to  hold  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance the  kind  and  courteous  teacher.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  savage 
severity  in  the  teacher,  coarseness  and  roughness  of  manners,  the  indulgence 
in  pernicious  habits,  produce  entirely  different,  but  equally  momentous,  re- 
sults. The  teacher  who  is  profane,  intemperate,  coarse,  or  uncourteous,  may 
expect,  in  most  cases,  to  find  his  pupils  imitating  his  example.  If  the  teacher 
is  impolite,  the  pupils  will  most  assuredly  be  so.  If  the  teacher  is  intempe- 
rate, unjust,  unkind,  he  is  every  day  sowing  the  same  noxious  principles  in 
the  tender  minds  of  those  committed  to  his  care. 

Therefore,  teacher,  be  just,  kind,  and  courteous  to  your  pupils ;  and  they, 
in  turn,  will  render  justice,  kindness,  and  court^esy  unto  you.— 'Mam^  Com" 
mon  School  Advocate, 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuEs.  45. — Proposed  by  Kappa,  Pembroke. 

Ten  pounds  of  tea  at  35.  per  lb.  are  mixed  with  tea  at  9^.  per  lb., 
how  many  lbs.  must  there  be  of  the  latter  kind  so  that  the  mixture 
may  be  worth  5s,  3d.  per  lb.  ? 

Answered  by  C.  D.,  Downend,  near  Bristol. 

Let  jp  —  No.  lbs.  of  latter  kind, 
.*•  9a?  =  Value  of  ditto  in  shiUings, 
and  30  ~  Value  of  the  first  kind  in  shillings. 
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Now  by  the  qnestioii  the  miztore  ii  worth  5^  shillingt  per  lb., 

.*.  94?  +  30  =  (10  +  a?)  6^, 
/.  15*  =  90, 
.'.  4?  =s  6,  the  No.  of  Ibi.  required. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  G.  Rule,  J,  Percy  (Alnwick), 
Zero  (Burnley),  W.  Wakely  (Marlborough),  F.  Rowbottom  (Brad- 
ford), J.  Salter  (Durham),  R.  Hills  (Bristol),  W.  M.  T.,  T.  Carr 
(Newcastle),  P.  Bowne  (Ripley),  H.  Hill  (Cbester),  W.  Abbott  (Rip- 
ley), G.  ^aty  (Greystoke),  T.  E.  Munns(  Ash  ford),  F.  H.  Vie,  W. 
Righton,  jun.  (Ripley),  H.  P.,  D.  T.  Davies  (Bristol),  T.  Green  (Brom- 
ley), G.  Pritchard  (Pem.  Dock),  T.  Horsman  (Chelsea),  A.  Allan 
(Ford  Moss),  J.  Chubb,  I.  Brown  (Liverpool),  J.  Royds(Belfield),  W. 
Power,  T.  Mullen,  C.  Edmund  Morton,  W.  Taylor,  T.  Twiggum 
(Ecclesall),  I.  P.  Milnrow,  J.  W.  High,  W.  R.  Hall  (Egglescliffe),  T. 
Sothern  (Burtonwood),  J.  Alder  (Worsley),  C.  Smith  (Essex),  G. 
White  (Bristol),  J.  H.,  W.  B.  Parker  (Brinklow),  W.  T.  Haskins,  J. 
Davidson  (Newcastle),  J.  O'Clazey  (ShincHfFe),  Regulus  (Bradford), 
W.  Wright,  W.  Mitcheson  (Newcastle),  F.  B.  Crampton  (St.  John's 
Wood),  H.  R.  J.  (Farnham),  H.  V.  P.,  and  the  Proposer. 

QuES.  46. — Proposed  by  J.  H. 

In  a  certain  manufactory,  in  which  an  equal  number  of  men,  women, 
and  boys  are  employed,  the  sum  paid  daily  in  wages  amounts  to 
5L  14$.  9d,\  five  men  receive  as  much  as  nine  women,  and  three 
women  as  much  as  five  boys;  and  the  number  of  each  is  the  same  as 
the  number  of  pence  which  each  man  receives  per  day.  Required  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  daily  wages  of  each  class  of  work- 
people. 

Answered  by  Zero,  Burnley, 

Let  or  ss  the  No.  of  each,  and  it  will  also  express 
the  No.  of  pence  each  man  receives. 
Then,  from  the  question,  the  women  will  receive  five-ninths,  and  the  boys  one- 
third  of  the  men*s  share. 

But  the  men's  share  in  pence  =  a;^, 
.'.the  women's  share  in  pence  ~  > 

9 

and  the  boys  share  in  pence  == — , 
a^  +-9-  +  -3-  =  1377, 


•  . 


,\  X  =  27,  the  No.  of  men. 

Consequently,  each  man  receives  27  pence  per  day ;  each  woman  15  pence ;  and 
each  boy  9  pence.     Moreover,  27  x  3  =  81  =  the  number  of  hands  employed. 

This  question   was  also  answered  by  all  our  correspondents  who 
gave  solutions  to  question  45. 
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QuES.  47. — Proposed  by  C.  Elsee,  Henley. 

A  tower  120  ft.  high  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  ch'ff  300  ft.  in  height, 
at  what  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff  will  the  tower  appear  under 
the  greatest  angle  ? 

Answered  by  Mr.  G,  Rulcj  Whickham. 

Conceive  a  circle  to  be  described  through  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tower,  touch- 
ing the  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff ;  then  it  is  well  known,  that 
this  point  of  contact  is  the  position  required.  Let  s  =  the  distance  of  thb  point 
from  the  foot  of  the  cliff.     Hence  we  have,  by  Euclid  III.  36, 

jr2  =  (120  +  300)  X  300 
.*.  X    =■  354*96  ft.,  the  distance  required. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  Zero,  H.  V.  P.,  J.  Salter, 
W.  M.  T.,  W.  Ward  (Bilslon),  W.  Righton  (Ripley),  Royds  (Holling- 
worth),  H.  P.,  J.  Royds  (Belfield),  T.  Sothern,  T.  Rule  (Durham), 
J.  O'Clazey,  F,  B.  Crampton,  and  the  Proposer. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To    BE   ANSWERED   IN   OUR  NuMBER   FOR   JaKUARY,  1850. 

QuES.  48. — Proposed  by  H,  V,  P. 

Bought  4  gallons  of  rum,  of  Mr.  A.,  at  I85.  a  gallon,  which,  by  the 
hydrometer,  was  found  to  contain  10  gallons  of  water  in  100  of  proof 
spirits;  bought  also  the  same  quantity, of  Mr.  B.,  at  IO5.  6d,  a  gallon, 
which  contained  18  gallons  of  water  in  100.  Which  was  cheaper,  and 
how  much? 

QuES.  49. — Proposed  by  Cantab,  Loughbro\ 

Solve  the  equation —    ^ 

1  -  iP  =  a/  1  -  y2    • . .  (1) 


^/  1  -  d?3^  ^  3  -  y      ...  (2). 

QuES.  50. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Herbert,  Amberley, 

The  sides  and  diagonal  of  a  rectangle  form  an  arithmetical  series 
^hose  sum  is  equal  to  one  third  the  area  of  the  rectangle*  Required 
the  sides. 
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Sfntellisence. 


Philanthropic  Society,  for 
THB  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Offenders. — Report  presented  at 
the  Farewell  Anniversary  Meeting  in 
St.  George's  Fields,  October  28, 1849. 
— ^The  Committee  of  the  Philanthro- 
pic Society  would  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  this  parting  Anniversary  Meet- 
ing within  the  walls  of  the  old  Lon- 
don Estahlishment,   to    thank    the 
friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  cha- 
rity, assembled  on  the  occasion,  and 
especially  those  who    have  for    so 
many  years  attended  the  chapel  ser- 
vices, and  formed  part  of  its  congre- 
gation, for  the  support  and  encou- 
ragement which  they  have  given  in 
furtherance  of  the  society's  objects. 
It  is  not  without  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee carry  out  the  arrangements 
for  finally  removing  the  institution 
from  the  locality  where  it  has  been 
so  long  established,  and  in  which  it 
has  been  enabled  to  be  of  so  much 
substantial  service  to  the  public,  and 
to  the  many  hundreds  of  destitute 
and  helpless  children  received  under 
its  shelter.    The  demands  however 
made  on  the  society  for  larger  efforts ; 
for  a  training  more  adapted  to  make 
the  lads  under  its  care  useful  and 
acceptable  emigrants ;  have  left  them 
no  alternative.    They  felt  that  they 
had  to  choose  between  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  charity,  and  the 
carrying  out  the  important  experi- 
ment which  is  now  going  on  in  the 
Farm  School  at  Redhill. — How  far, 
namely,  the  discipline  and  occupa- 
tions of  a  country  school,  conducted 
on  the  footing  of  a  free  agricultural 
colony,  can  be  successfully  applied 
to  the  religious  and  industrial  train- 
ing of  such  youths  as  the  Philan- 
thropic seeks  to  rescue  and  reform  ? 
They  have,  therefore,  steadily  pur- 
sued the  plan   determined  on  last 
year  for  the  transfer  of  the  society's 
operations;  and  most   thankful  are 
they  to  state  that  hitherto  their  un- 
dertaking has  been  blessed  and  pros- 
pered, and  gives  substantial  promise 
of  success.  Many  difficulties  have  ne- 


cessarily been  met  with ;  many  draw- 
backs encountered.   Many  questions 
of  discipline  and  employment  could 
only  be  settled  experimentally.    The 
farm  house  already  existing  on  the 
farm  offered  only  imperfect  and  li- 
mited accommodation.     The   occu- 
pations at  the  farm  requiring  the  lads 
to  work  in  earnest  nine  or  ten  hours 
a  day  at  different  points,  in  small 
parties  together ;  and  requiring,  too, 
that  their  industrial  teachers  should 
work  with  them,  and  not  merely  super- 
intend them  i  offered  abundant  means 
and  opportunities  of  escape.     The 
necessity  of  exacting  a  real  industry, 
obedience,  and  regularity  from  the 
boys,  and  of  accustoming  them  to 
the  plain  hardy  system  of  the  ordi- 
nary labourer's  life,  entailed  repeated 
provocations  and  inducements  to  the 
indolent  or   refractory  to  abscond; 
and  the  majority  of  the  elder  lads 
being  strictly  volunteers,  admitted  at 
their  own  application,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  sentence,  the  society 
had  no  legal    power   of   detaining 
them,  or  of  enforcing  their  return  3 
they  absconded.    Yet,  thanks  to  the 
power  of  religious  influence,  to  the 
attractive    and    subduing    force    of 
kindness,  to  the  self-respect,  thought- 
fulness,  and  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility,   created  (especially  in    the 
older  lads)  by  their  free  position  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  and 
last,  not  least,  to  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  varied  and  active  occupa- 
tions of  agricultural  life, — the  steadi- 
ness and  industrial  exertion  of  the 
boys  have  be6n  greater,  the  faults 
and  offences  committed  have  been 
much   fewer  and  of   lighter  caste, 
than  during  any  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  the  society's  operations,  on 
its  former  system  of  sedentary  em- 
plovment,  and  restriction  within  walls 
and  gates.      The  numbers    in  the 
school  has  for  the  last  three  months 
been  above  fifty  (being  as  many  as 
the  farm  house  will  contain),  mostly 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age;  while  only  eight  instances 
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have  occurred  of  boys  leaving  the 
school  without  permission.  Of  these^ 
three  left  at  the  first  starting  of  the 
school,  shortly  after  their  removal 
from     London,     having     evidently 
awaited  that  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  their  former  course  of  life. 
The  remaining  five  were  all  young 
boys,  whose  motive  for  absconding 
was  their  wish  to  see  their  friends, 
from  whom  the  situation  of  the  Farm 
School    effectually  separates   them. 
Three  of  these  five  boys  returned  of 
their  own  accord,   soliciting  re-ad- 
mission and  forgiveness ;  the  other 
two  were  sent  back  by  their  friends 
and  are  now  in  the  London  school. 
To    these    encouraging    circum- 
stances it  may  be  added,  that  the 
hostile  and  distrustful  feeling  which 
was  very  generally  expressed  among 
the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood 
upon  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Farm  School  has  now  disappeared, 
and  that  a  most  kindly  interest  and 
goodwill   towards  its   youthful  in- 
mates is  now  generally  evinced; — a 
change  mainly-  attributable  to   the 
good  conduct  of  the  boys  themselves. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  system  of 
the  Farm  School  has  been  yet  tried, 
its  promoters  have  reason  to  rejoice 
in  its  success,  and  to  rely  on  the 
methods  of  discipline  and  industrial 
education  which  are  in  action  in  it. 
The  committee  trust  that  when  es- 
tablished on  a  larger  footing,  and 
more     completely    organized,     the 
school  will  yield  still  more  abundant 
and  favourable  results ;  and  that  the 
friends  who  have  aided  and  sup- 
ported the  Philanthropic  so  liberally 
in  past  years  will,  in  return,  conti- 
nue and  enlarge  their  efforts  in  its 
favour,  feeling  that  the  great  public 
ends  for  which  the  charity  was  ori- 
ginally founded  are  being  more  effec- 
tually and  lastingly  secured  by  the 
changes  that  have  been   gradually 
made  in  its  arrangement  and  mode  of 
operations.    The  admissions  to  the 
school  have  been  necessarily  much  re- 
stricted. Since  the  anniversary  meet- 
ing on  the  10th  of  December,  1848, 
however,  forty-four  boys  have  been 
received.    Of  these,  seven  have  been 
admitted  on  the  free  list ;  ten  on  con- 


dition of  a  payment  towards  their 
maintenance  from  their  friends ;  five 
on  recommendation  of  Sir  George 
Grey;    and    twenty-one    from    the 
county  associations  in  alliance  with 
the  Philanthropic,  in  Cheshire,  Nor- 
folk, &c. — Of  these  last,  sixteen  have 
come  from  Knutsford  House  of  Cor- 
rection, all  of  the  older  and  volun- 
teer class ;  a  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  influence  which  the  chaplain 
of  that  prison,  the  Rev.  C.  Mitchell, 
has  acquired  over  the  minds  of  the 
difficult     and    unhopeful    descrip- 
tion of  youths  under  his  charge. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  return  a 
considerable  number  of  the  younger 
boys,  admitted  in  1848,  to  the  care 
of  their  relatives  ;  about  thirty  others 
have  been  placed  out  with  masters ; 
thirty-six  were  enabled  to  emigrate 
to  Algoa  Bay  in  February  last.   The 
accounts  received  of  these  lads,  as 
also  of  those  sent  out  in  the  previous 
August  to  Swan  River,  are  very  en- 
couraging :  they  have  all  been  well 
received  and  engaged  in  favourable 
situations :  the  large  majority  of  them 
appear  to  have  maintained  a  very  sa- 
tisfactory character.    There  are  now 
fifty- three  boys  at  the  Farm  School, 
and  twenty-seven  in  the  London  Es- 
tablishment :  these  latter  will  be  re- 
moved very  shortly,  the  new  buildings, 
of  which  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  laid  the  first  stone  on  the  30th 
of  April  last,  being  now  completed. 
The  committee  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  acknowledging  the  kind  and 
acceptable  gift  of  a  Harmonion  (or 
small  Organ),  presented  to  the  so- 
ciety for  use  in  the  new  chapel  of  the 
Farm  School,  by  an  old  and  con- 
stant friend  of  the  institution,  Mr. 
George  Vaughan :  as  also  that  of  a 
stained  window  for  the  eastern  end 
of  the  chapel,  from  the  treasurer 
(Mr.  Gladstone)    and  Mr.  Cattley. 
While    they    enforce    the    utmost 
plainness  and  simplicity  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  houses  in  which 
the  boys  are  to  be  accommodated, 
they  are  anxious  that  the  devotional 
effect  of  the  chapel  should  be  made  as 
great  as  possible,  and  that  its  fittings 
should  be  of  the  solid  and  substantial 
character  appropriate  to  the  building. 
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They  do  not  feel  justified,  however, 
in  applying  the  ordinary  contribu- 
tions to  the  funds  of  the  charity  to 
this  object,  further  than  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  proper  celebration 
of  Divine  worship.  They  trust  that 
the  kindness  of  those  friends  to  the 
work  who  appreciate  its  religious,  as 
well  as  its  charitable  or  social  ob- 
jects, will  enable  them  to  make  the 
chapel  as  complete  in  its  internal 
arrangements  as  the  architect's  abi- 
lity and  taste  have  made  it  in  its  ex- 
ternal appearance  and  proportions. 
They  purpose  to  apply  the  proceeds 
of  this  anniversary  collection  to- 
wards this  object,  and  would  re- 
spectfully solicit  the  assistance  of 
the  society's  friends  in  providing  the 
bell,  clock,  carved  oak  communion- 
table and  seats,  &c.,  which  are  still 
wanting.  Sydney  Turner, 

Resident  Chaplain. 
Philanthropic,  Oct,  27,  1849. 

Juvenile  offenders  who  are  eligible 
as  to  health,  age,  &c.,  can  be  placed 
in  the  society's  reform  school  on 
payment  of  16/.  per  annum,  or  of  a 
donation  of  21/.,  from  parties  inter- 
ested in  their  reformation,  if  there  is 
no  vacancy  on  the  free  list.  The 
Farm  School  at  Redhill  is  at  all  times 
open  to  inspection.  The  visits  of  all 
friends  interested  in  its  success  are 
respectfully  invited. 

School  Books  for  National 
School  Boys.— [The  following  bill 
explains  itself.  The  suggestion  which 
it  contains  is,  we  think,  very  likely 
to  be  useful.  Ed.] — Ely  National 
School. — ^The  committee  have  ordered 
a  large  quantity  of  books,  and  every 
boy  for  the  future  will  be  required  to 
learn  lessons  at  home  to  be  repeated 
at  school  in  the  morning.  Each  boy 
must  purchase  the  number  of  books 
and  slates  for  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs,  at  the  prices  marked  against 
them,  which  are  about  half  as  much 
as  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  bought 
them  at  a  shop.  The  books  must  be 
brought  every  morning;;  in  a  satchel 
or  bag,  and  they  must  be  paid  for  in 
a  quarter  of  a  year. 

Thomas  Betton,  Master. 

November,  1849. 
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Proposal  to  establish  an 
Asylum  for  the  Destitute  Or- 
phans OP  London. — [A  most  im- 
portant and  practical  question,  which 
is  more  or  less  discussed  in  Mr. 
Abraham's  sermon,  published  in  our 
present  number. — Ed.] — It  is  well 
known  that  every  year  great  numbers 
of  the  children  of  the  poor,  deprived 
of  their  parents,  are  exposed  in  this 
city  to  corruption  and  ruin :  the 
number  of  these  destitute  children, 
large  at  all  times,  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  fearful  disease  with 
which  the  metropolis  has  been  so  re- 
cently visited,  there  being  now  in 
almost  every  large  parish  numbers 
of  such  orphans,  who  are  exposed  to 
all  the  evils  and  temptations  incident 
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to  poverty.      Notwithstandinfi^   the 
large    numbers    of    such    children, 
there  exists  no  provision,  supplied 
by  Christian  charity  and  tending  to 
Christian  ends,  which  offers  them  an 
asylum,  and  assists  in  the  work  of 
their  education.    The  constitution  of 
our  existing  charitable    bodies  ex- 
cludes   the  most  necessitous    from 
their  benefits,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
limited  to  the  children  of  those  who 
have  never  received  parochial  relief. 
What  provision  then  remains  for  the 
more   destitute  children  ?      If  they 
have  been  convicted  of  some  public 
crime,  they  are  eligible  for  the  "  Phi- 
lanthropic Institution.''    If  not,  they 
may  be  received  into  the  workhouses 
of  London,  to  a  state  of  society  cer- 
tainly not  conducive  to  moral  im- 
provement; or  if,  as  in  some  in- 
stances, brought  up  separately  from 
the  adults,  still  reared  under  a  system 
which  is  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween misfortune  and  guilt.    Yet  a 
large  number  remain  who  are  annu- 
ally  absorbed  into  the    felonry  of 
London,  their  destitution  and  their 
innocence  alike  depriving  them  of 
the  fostering  care  of  charity,   and 
leaving  them    exposed    to    all    the 
temptations  of  a  great  city.     The 
writers  of  this  paper  desire  your  aid 
whilst  they  suggest  a  remedy  for  this 
growing  evil.     It  is  their  wish  to 
open  a  refuge  for  children  thrown 
by  the  death  of  their  parents  upon 
the  care  of  the  Christian  community, 
and  to  preserve  them  from  crime  by 
offering  to  them  support  during  the 
years  of  childhood.    After  the  first 
expenses  of  such  an  institution  have 
been  defrayed,   they  believe  that   it 
may  be  made  almost  self-supporting. 
To  this  end  it  is  proposed  that  a 
small  farm  be  leased  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  orphans,  experience  having 
proved  that  the  labour  of  children, 
from  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
may  be  made  available  to  their  sup- 
port.    This  conclusion  has  not  been 
arrived  at  without  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  results  of  recent  experi- 
ments, and  consultation  with  market- 
gardeners  and  other  agriculturists. 
The  testimony  of  those  best  able  to 
speak  on  the  subject  leaves  no  room 


for  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of 
this  plan.    Simple  buildings,  homely 
fare,   and  an  education  fitting  the 
pupils  to  become  farm  labourers,  care 
being  taken  not  to  accustom  them  to 
comforts  beyond  their  reach  in  after 
life,  will  tend  to  confine  the  benefits 
of  the  institution  to    the  class  of 
children  for  whose  sake   it  is  in- 
tended.   It  is  proposed  that  a  small 
number  of  orphans — e,  g,,  100  boys — 
should  be  first  chosen,  and  when  the 
soundness  of  the  views  of  the  pro- 
jectors shall  have  been  tested  by  the 
success  of  the  institution,  it  is  not 
doubted  but  that  means  will  be  found 
to  extend  the  contemplated,   or  to 
establish  similar  asylums,  until  the 
whole  of  the  fatherless  children  of 
London  shall  have  a  refuge  provided 
for  them,  and  means  to  ensure  their 
education  in  godliness.    Agriculture 
has  been  selected  as  the  occupation 
most  fitted  for  the  children,  from 
the  consideration  that,    1st,  It  best 
allows  of  the  reform  of  any  irregular 
habits,  without  exposing  the  rest  of 
the  scholars  to  such  contamination 
as  is  found  in  sedentary  occupations ; 
2ndly,  It  is  more  healthful;  3rdly, 
It  enables  the  child  to  provide  for  his 
own  support,  whilst  within  the  asy- 
lum, and  on  leaving  to  emigrate  to 
the  British  colonies,  where  his  agri- 
cultural skill  will  assuredly  procure 
him  subsistence.    The  projectors  are 
averse  to  collecting  the  children  into 
one  large  building ;  they  would  ra- 
ther seek  to  reconstruct,  so  far  as 
they  are  able,  the  family  hearth,  and 
to  foster  the  growth  of  those  in- 
stincts which  are  part  of  our  nature, 
by  maintaining  similar  relations  to 
those  of  which  the  orphan  has  been 
deprived  by  the  death  of  its  parents, 
and  to  train  through  these,  the  child 
to  its  future  duties.     Hence,  one 
feature  of  this  plan  would  be  the 
separating  the  children  into  groups 
of  not  more  than  25,  to  give  to  these 
families  distinct  residences,  distinct 
duties,  and  guardians,  who,  while 
they  perform  their  share  in  the  work 
of  the  institution,  would  do  the  duty 
of  parents  and  instructors  to  their 
own  circles.    Many  difficulties  may 
suggest  themselves,  but  duty  is  above 
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difficulty ;  and  conscious  that  in  this 
work  they  desire  only  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  welfare  of  His  poor, 
they  ask  with  confidence  the  support 
of  your  prayers  and  your  alms. 
With  reference  more  especially  to 
the  destitution  caused  by  cholera,  it 
is  suj^gested  to  those  who  have  been 
mercifully  preserved,  as  a  fitting 
mode  of  testifying  their  thankfulness, 
the  making  some  offering  and  sacri- 
fice towards  the  maintenance  of  those 
thus  suddenly  deprived  of  their 
parents.  Convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  this  institution,  the  committee 
submit  their  design  to  the  charitable 
consideration  of  Christians ;  and  will 
be  beyond  measure  rewarded,  if  their 
poor  labours  are,  in  any  degree,  ac- 
cepted by  God,  and  tend  to  the  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow-men. 

COLLEGIATB     EXPENSES.  —  We 

speak  neither  without  experience  nor 
information  when  we  assert  that  in 
no  single  College  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge need  the  yearly  expenses  of  a 
student  exceed  100/.,  and  they  are 
often  actuallv  brought  considerably 
within  this  sum  by  men,  maintaining 
in  all  respects,  the  character  and  po- 
sition of  gentlemen.  There  are  no 
lodgings  in  England  so  cheap  as  Col- 
lege rooms,  no  dinners  in  a  London 
club-house  so  cheap  as  College  din- 
ners, and  few  lectures  at  a  popular 


institute  so  cheap  as  College  tuition; 
For  15/.  a  year  a  man  may  have  as 
good  rooms  as  he  can  possibly  need ; 
the  most  expensive  set  in  the  College 
would  probably  not  exceed  30/. 
Those  of  our  readers  wha  have  ever 
taken  respectable  lodgings  in  a  coun- 
try town  will  know  how  to  estimate 
these  figures.  The  charge  for  tui- 
tion, including  lectures  on  every 
subject  required  for  the  academical 
degree,  is  2/.  5^ .  per  quarter  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  4/.  4«.  at  Oxford,  and 
every  single  necessary  charge  for 
board,  lodging,  and  education  may 
be,  and  often  is,  brought  under  25/.  a 
term.  The  addition  of  another  100/. 
a  year  for  personal  expenses,  is  am- 
ply sufficient  for  the  wants  of  any 
right-minded  student  during  his 
academical  career. — Times. 

Schools  in  Connecticut  in 
1848. — The  total  number  of  children 
in  attendance  at  the  common  schools 
of  Connecticut,  in  1848,  was  89,007. 
The  amount  paid  from  the  school 
fund  of  the  State,  for  their  instruc- 
tion, was  133,336  dollars,  or  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  each  child. 
The  total  capital  of  the  school  fund 
is  2,077,641  dollars.  One  school 
district  in  the  State  is  so  childless 
as  to  have  but  a  single  child  to  send 
to  school ! 


Co  Corttje^pontfintiEf. 


Mr.  Bacon's  letter  contains  valuable  suggestions,  but  its  publication  at  present 
would  be  attended  by  more  inconvenience  than  benefit  to  the  cause  which  he  so 
ardently  espouses. 

Ellen  C. — The  h  is  silent  in  hour,  &c.,  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  There  is  no 
authority  for  this  silence  but  custom. 

We  are  much  obliged  for  Alpha's  solution  of  Question  45,  and  for  his  little 
notice  of  **  A  Truant  Reclaimed."    We  have  not  room  for  the  latter. 

A  Country  Schoolmaster  will,  we  trust,  soon  hear  good  news  of  the 
society  in  which  he  feels  so  much  interest. 

M.  S. — There  are  more  Certificated  Masters  now  at  work  who  have  been 
trained  at  Battersea  College,  than  at  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 

Robert  Bloomfield. — Write  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  proper  authorities,  and 
state  your  difficulty. 

Studens. — We  do  not  know  how  you'will  learn  the  exact  pronunciation  of  Greek, 
according  to  the  English  mode,  without  some  communication  with  a  person  ac- 
quainted with  that  language. 
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